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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


I here groat pleasure in placing the fifth edition of this book 
in the hands of the readers. It has not been possible to overhaul 
the whole of the book but two new chapters on the tripartite 
struggle for pea aet between the Pratiharas, the Palas and the 
Rashtrakutas and Buddhist Art have been added. A few illustrations 
have also been added. I hope these will add to the utility of the 
book. ‘ ; 

VIDYA DHAR MAHAJAN 
i Įm/10, LAsPATNAGAR, 
NEW DELHI. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The completion of my book on Ancient India is the fulfilment 

a promise which was made by me many years ago. My experi- 
ence asa teacher of the subject had shown that the subject of 
Ancient India was very unpopular. When an option was given to 
a student, he would not take up Ancient India as a subject. That 
was partly due to the fact that while on other periods of Indian 
history, he could lay his hands on a book or two which to a very 
large extent satisfied all his needs, that was not the case with 
Ancient India. He was required to read a large number of big 
books and prepare his own notes from them. In some cases, the 
books were very expensive and he could not afford to buy them. 
Some of them were out of print and hence were not available at 
all except in some old libraries. Most of the books contained only 
a little of what was required. All these difficulties discouraged 
him from taking up this subject. This was so in spite of his strong 
desire to know all about our glorious past when our forefathers 


were not only the inasters of this country but also had their pos- 
sessions outside India. 


With t.; completion of this book, the difficulties of all types 
of students, whether appearing for University examinations or 
competitive examinations, will be over. They will be able to find 
in this book all that they want. This book contains all about poli- 
tical and cultural history of Ancient India, Practically nothing 
has been omitted except the unnecessary and unimportant details. 
This book is based on the latest researches of scholars, both Indian 
and foreign, and I am grateful to all of them for all their labours. 
At the end of every Chapter, [have give a list of all the important 
books on the subject and those who want to read more about this 
subject can refer to those books. 


I have taught this subject to M.A, students for more than 16 
years and I have taken about 5 years to write this book. The task: 
has been a hard one but it has been done in the spirit of devotion 


and I have no doubt that it shall be appreciated by all those for 
whom it has been done. 


Tam grateful to Shri Shyam Lal Gupta, Prop. S. Chand & Co., 
for the eee with which he has printed the book within so short 
a period. 


Suggestions for the improvement of the book in the next 
edition will be gratefully accepted. 


TII/M/10, Vidya Dhar Mahajan 
Lajpat Nagar, 

New Delhi-14, 

13-4-60. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


Geographical Features of India India is a vast country. 
At one time, it measured about 2,500 miles from east to west and 
2,000 miles from north to south. It had 6,000 miles of land fron- 
tier and 5,000 miles of sea frontier. Tts area was about 20 lakh sq. 
miles which was two-thirds of the United States and 20 times the 
size of Great Britain. After the partition of India in 1947, its size 
was reduced by one-third but even now it is fairly big. 


Geographically, India can be divided into four clear-cut re- 
gions : (1) The first region consists of the northern mountains with 
their western and eastern ranges and their slopes comprising the 
prosent area of Kashmir, Siwalik, Tehri-gathwal, Kumaon, N epal, 

ikkim and Bhutan. This region covers an area which is about 
1,500 miles long and 150 to 200 miles broad. (2) The second region 
consists of the northern plains irrigated by the Indus and Ganga 
system ofrivers. They are famous for their rich soil and fertility, 
No wonder, great,empires were founded in this region. (8) The 
third region consists of the plateau of Central India and the Dec- 
can. The Narmada and the Tapti flow from the east to the west 
and the other rivers of this region flow from west to east, The 
rivers become dry and unnavigable during the dry season. The 
Vindhyas and the Satpuras separate northern India from the 
Deccan. (4) The fourth region consists of the long but narrow 
strip of plains situated between the sea and the eastern and wes- 
tern Ghats. These plains are about 1,000 miles long. In the west, 
they are between the Arabian Sea and the Western Ghats and 
Konkan and Malabar are there. Inthe east, the plains are bet- 
ween the Bay of Bengal and the Eastern Ghats and the Coroman- 
del coast lies in these plains. 


It is interesting to note that the plains from the Yamuna to 
the Brahmaputra were called the Madhyadesha or the Mid-lands, 
This region was the seat of Aryan culture. The north-westeri 
India was called the Uttarapatha, Western India was called the 
Pratichya or Aparanta, Eastern India was called the Prachya and 
Southern India was known as Dakshinapatha, 


Effects of Geography on History of India. Is is interest- 
ing to discuss the influence of geography on the history of India. 
The Himalayas have acted as the “Great Sentinel of the North.” 
They have prevented the cold and dry winds of Tibet from coming 
to India. They are the source of the rivers which have added fer- 


1. According to Richard Hakluyt, “Geography and chronology are the 
sun and the moon, the right eye and the left eye of history”, 
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tility to the plains of India. They have provided rains by check- 
ing the winds carrying water. They have saved India from the 
invasions from the north. No invader was able to send his armies 
across the northern passes except the Chinese in our own genera- 
tion. These passes are covered with snow for the most part of the 
year, The existence of the Himalayas also did not allow any Indian 
to dream of conquering the northern regions beyond the Himalayas. 
However, there was a limited movement through these passes 
during the few weeks of the year when the snow melted. This 
contact was mostly for trade and cultural purposes. Probably, it 
was through these passes that p little Mongoloid blood trickled into 
the Indian veins. ‘This can be noticed amongst the people living 
on the slopes of the Himalayas, Although India was not influenced 
by the northern culture to any great extent, the northern coun- 
tries were deeply influenced by the Indian culture. This is clear 
from he example of Tibet where many Indian scholars and saints 
went to spread their religion and culture, 


The north-western ranges of the Himalayas called the Sulai- 
man and Hindukush mountains are not very high. There exist a 
number of passes which have enabled many foreigners to come to 
India, The Khyber pass is 3,400 feet above the sea level, This 
pass connects Peshawar with Kabul and most of the foreign inva- 
ders came to India through this pass. The Tochi, urram, and 
Gomal passes connect India with Afghanistan. The Bolan pass is 
a very wide one and it links India, with Kandhar. It is very easy 
to pass through this pass, It is through these passes that the 
Persians, Greeks, Scythians, Kushans, Huns, Turks, Tartars, Mu- 
ghals and even invaders like Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali 
attacked India. These passes were responsible for changing the 
fortunes of India. The rulers of India had to take keen interest in 
Providing against the dangers from this quarter and whenever it 
pe og done adequately, the people had to pay very heavily 
or it. 


The north-eastern r i id not allow an 
ahi che ‘anges of the Himalayas did not allow any 


passes nor the vice versa, ing th ld War II, many Indians 
tried to come to India from ‘uring the World War y 


of them died on the way. 


As regards the effect of the Indo-Gangetic plains on the his- 
tory of India, it cannot be denied that the richness of the soil 
facilitated the establishment of big empires in this region. Great 
political, social, religious and philosophical] ideas were born in this 
region. The Vedas were compiled here. Most of the Sanskrit 
literature was created here, Buddhism and Jainism were started 
here and flourished here. Taxila, Nalanda, Sarnath and other seats 
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of learning were established in this region. ‘The richness of the 
soil gave the people enough of leisure to follow other pursuits, 


The rivers of this region provide the easiest means of 
communication and no wonder a large number of big cities came 
into existence in this part of the country. A referenco may be 
made in this connection to Pataliputra, Banaras, Prayaga, Agra, 
Delhi, Multan, Lahore, etc. These plains remained the centre of 
political activities throughout the history of India and whenever 
an attempt was made to shift the centre to the south, it failed. 
Reference may be’ made in this. connection to Muhammad Tughluq. 


The Indus system of rivers and the Ganga system do not flow 
in the same direction. -The Sutlej and the Yamuna are separated 
from each other by a comparatively higher tract of land extending 
from the foot of Siwalik hills to Kurukshetra and beyond right up 
to Rajputana. . It was in this tract of land that a Jarge number of 
battles were fought for the possession of India right from tbe 
Mahabharat times up to the Battle of Panipat (1761). 


It cannot be denied that the richness of the soil made the 
struggle for existence easier in India than in some other countries. 
The result was that the people developed habits of ease and 

leasure and no wonder the Indians could not stand against the 
Poreighers who were physically stronger. The Muslims who once 
came to India ag conquerors. lost their original virility and were 
conquered by others. 


As regards the Deccan, it'remained aloof from the political 
upheavals of the north and it took a lot of time before any 
conqueror :of the North could conquer the south, Even. when 
Northern India came under the influence of the Aryans, South 
India continued to be the centre of Dravidian culture. ‘It was 
Agastya who took the Aryan culture to the South. The same was 
the:case with Mauryas, the Guptas, the Sultans of Delbi- and the 
Mughals.. It cannot be denied that in diffioult times the Deccan 
gave shelter to Indian culture. When Buddbism was dominant 
in northern India, the Deccan became the centre of Hinduism and 
it was thus saved. When it became impossible for the followers 
of Jainism to live in northern India, they took refuge in the south. 
Likewise, when as a result of the conquest of Northern India by 
the Muslims, Hindu culture was in danger of being obliterated, it 
found refuge in the Hindu state of Vijayanagar. Moreover, the 
rulers of the south helped the growth of oceanic trade. Without: 
that, there would not have been the so-called Greater India. 


As regards the Ghats, they have a large number of harbours. 
These harbours helped the growth of foreign trade which brought 
a lot of money to this country: 


The geographical features of India helped in the evolution of. 
the-so-called composite culture of the country, It also enabled the 
growth of the spirit of toleration. The existence of the various 
types of people in the country created a spirit to tolerate the 
differences of one another, 
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The vast size of the country divided into different regions 
by rivers, mountains, deserts: and, forests made the problem of 
political unity of India a difficult one:. Experience showed that it 
was difficult to bring the various parts -of the country under one 
political control. Before'the coming of the. English .to-India, this 
task was accomplished temporarily “by Kings like. Ashoka and 
Akbar. It was only. during“ the British regime that. the whole of 
India was brought under one way. ` 3 


.The vastness of India had another effect. It provided enough 
of field for the Satisfaction of-ambitions of its rulers; Most of their 
time was spent. in’ cotiquering the various parts of [ndia and 
consequently no'time. or energy was left to conquer territories 
beyond the frontiers of India. The result was that a spirit of 
aloofness ‘cime among the Indians and they got so much absorbed 
with what was happening in India that they ignored the happenings 
outside the country and consequently India could not keep pace 
with the developments outside and she had to pay heavily- for it 
both in the form of the loss of her wealth and her independence, 


The geographical position of India put her out of the way of 
the main routes. Her isolation from others helped India to 
develop into a distinctive political and cultural unit, The vast 
dimensions of India, her varied physical features and variety of 
climate resulted in different racial and linguistic peculiarities. 
Physical features and climatic conditions have éffected the lives 
and habits of the people. 


The forests of India played an important part in.the.evolu- 
tion of Indian culture, Th Aranyakas were written in jungles. 
Forests were also the ideal places for the great educational : insti- 
tutions, Rishikulas and Gurukulas, 


The mountains had great effect on the minds of the people 
of India, The Himalayas were described by Kalidasa in these 
words : “The king of mountains, ensouling divinity, who stands 
between the two oceans as a measuring rod, ag it were,* of. the 
earth”, The mountains are the abode of Siva and Parvati. 
Parvati has been described as the daughter of the Himalayas. 
There are a‘large number of holy places in the region of’ the 
Himalayas and a large number of pilgrims from all over India visit 
these places, With all the blessings conferred by thé Himalayas, it 
cannot be denied that they gave a false sense of security from 
foreign invasions, i 


Unity of India 


According to ‘Prof. -E. J, Rapson, “The drama of Indian 
History is onein which many peoples of diverse origin have played 
their parts. . In all ‘ages’ the: fertility and. the. riches of certain 
regions, above all the plains of the Ganges, have attracted invaders 
from the outside world ; while over-popiilation, “desiccation. of the 
land have given an impulse to the movements of the people from 
the ancient regions of Asia”. According to Prof. Humayun Kabir, 
“She triumphed over natural calamities and human mis-rule. 
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The story of Indian culture: unravels the secret of that vitalit 
and that wisdom. It is a story of unity and synthesis of hira d 
ualen and development of a perfect fusion of old and new 
t ons,” 


It is true that there are many factors which.stand in the way 
of unity of India. We have . different languages, . different scripts 
and different races. The vast size of the country also makes the 
pronisn of unity of the coùntry a difficult one.. It-has not always 

en possible to establish’ one: political powerin the country. 
Except in the time of Chandragupta Maurya, Asoka; Akbar and 
see: the whole of-India was not under one political autho- 
rity. Even in their case, the unity was a temporary. one, 

In spite of. this, ‘theré hag been & unity. in, Tve 
Throughout, there has been'a, feeling of oneness’of the whole 
country, The fundamental of unity is emphasized by the name 
Bharatavarsha or the land of Bharata. This word is mentioned 
in the Bolsa and the Puranas. Inthe Vishnu Purana, we come 
across the following : 

“Uttaram yat Samudrasya 
Himadreschaiva dakshinam 
Varsham tad Bharatam nama 
Bharati ‘yatra santatib.” 

This means that the country that lies north of the ocean and 
south of the snowy mountains is called Bharata. There dwell the 
descendants of Bharata. A similar sense of unity’ ofthe country 
was always present. in the minds of the theologjans, political 
philosophers and poets who referred to “thousand yojanas (leagues) 
of land that stretch from the Himalayas. to the sea as the proper 
domain of single universal emperor.”. They also praised . the king 
who could play the role.of a Chakravarti king The latter was 
expected to extend his territory from the snowy mountains in the 
north to Adam’s Bridge in the south and from. the: valley of the 
Bralimaputra in the east tothe land beyond.the seven mouths of 
the river Indus: in.the. west.. At .one time; Prakrit was. used 
throughout ‘this territory.. After that, the same function was 
performed by the Sanskrit language: > The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata: were studied in ‘eyery nook and corner of the 
country. „The Vedas’ were respectéd everywhere, and the same 
applied to the other Sanskrit literature. The caste system, respect 
for the cow and worship of cémmon gods, are some of the things 


1, This is :what.is stated in an inscription of King Yssodharman of 
Mandasor : J 

«From the lands where the Brahmaputra flows, 
from the flanks of the southern hillė; thick with groves of palms, 
from the snowy mountain‘ whose. peak the Ganga clasps, 
and from the ocean of the. West, : 
come vassals, bowing at:his:feet,._ 
their pride brought. low’ by his. mighty arm, 
and his palace court is.a-glititer. 
with the bright jewels of their turbans,” 
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common to the inhabitants of all parts of India. Shankaracharya 
established Maths in every nook and corner of India. The places 
of Hindu pilgrimage are spread all over the country, and a pilgrim 
feels at home as much in the snows of Amar Nath and Badri Nath 
as in the: “burning sands of Adam’s Bridge.” According to 
Dr. V..A. Smith, “India beyond all doubt possesses a deep under- 
lying fundamental unity, far more profound than that produced 
either by geographical isolation or political suzerainty. That unity 
transcends the innumerable diversities of blood, colour, language 
and dress, manner and sect.” 


This fundamental unity of India was brought about in many 
ways. The people who settled in the sub-continent of India 
gradually evolved a common way of life and that is referred to by 
Sir Alfred Risley in these words : “Beneath the manifold diversity 
of physical and social type, language, custom and religion, which 
strikes the observer. in India, there will still be...... a certain 
ce a of life from the Himalayas to Cape 

amorim.” 


Another factor that. helped this unity was the spread of 
‘Hinduism all over the country. The unity of religion- helped the 
spirit of the unity-of the country. As mentioned above, the places 
of pilgrimage, ‘whether’ in the north or in the south, were visited 
-by the Hindus from all parts of the country, and that also helped 
the spirit of unity. ‘Phe Himalayas separsted the sub-continent 
of India from thé rest of Asia, ‘The idea of a Chakravarti ruler 
also-lielped the cadute of unity. During the British rule in India, 
the whole of India was brought under one rule and a uniform 
system of adnijnist¥ation was set up in. the country. The English 
language bécame the lingua franca of India and that also helped 
the sense of unity in. the country. The organisation of railways 
and posts and télegraphs have also helped the cause of anty, 
The integration of the Indian states after the independence, of 
India by Sardar.Patel lias made'the whole of the country one. 
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CHAPTER IT 
SOURCES! 


According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “Ono of the gravest 
defects of Indian culture, which defy rational explanation, is the 
aversion of Indians to writing history. They applied themselves 
to all conceivable branches of literature and excelled in many of 
them, but they never seriously took to the writing of history.” 
Alberuni also says: ‘The Hindus do not pay much attention to 
the historical order of things; they are very careless in relating 
the chronological succession of things, and when they are pressed 
for information and are at a loss not knowing what to say, they 
invariably take to tale-telling.” 


Historical Sense 


Some writers have gone to the extent of maintaining that 
the people of ancient India had no historical sense in them. It is 
true that the old extreme view is being given up, and it is admitted 
even by scholars like Dr. Keith that “there is a certain amount of 
writing anda number of facts attesting a degree of sense for 
history. In view of the antiquity and the developed character of 
Indian civilization it would indeed be ridiculous to expect to find 
India destitute of historical sense...” However, Dr. Keith still 
maintains that “despite the abundance of its literature, history is 
so miserably represented and that in the whole of the great period 
of Sanskrit literature there is not one writer who can be seriously 
regarded as acritical historian.” Dr, Keith has tried to trace 
this fact to many causes, His view is that India failed to produce 
historians because the great political events which affected her, 
did not call forth popular action in the same sense in which the 
repulse of the Persian attacks of Greece evoked the history of 
Herodotos. The foreign attacks on India during the first century 
before the Christian era were probably not so important as to 
excite anational feeling among tha people. The same could be 
said about the invasions of Alexander, Greeks, Parthians, Sakas, 
Kushans and the Huns. This attitude was also due to the Indian 
attitude that all things were brought about by fate and were 
wholly unintelligible and beyond all foresight. The Indian mind 
also accepted the miraculous in the shape of divine intervention, 
magic and witcheraft. It was also partly due tothe tendency of 
the Indian mind to prefer the general to the particular. No 
distinction was made between actual facts and hearsay. The order 


————— 
1, It has been well said that “history as a subject of study is more or 
less completely at the mercy of sources.” 
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of happening was completely ignored and no attention was paid 
to chronology, (A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 144-147). 


However, it is pointed out by Indian scholars that the 
Indians did possess. an historical sense. The large variety of 
historical treatises and a number of other facts testify to the 
historical sense among theancient Hindus, Dr. P, K. Acharya 
oints out that the inscriptions of King Kharayela of Kalinga, 
Rosettes, Samudragupta, Harsha of Kanauj, the Chalukyas, 
the Rashtrakutas, Palas and Senas give a lot of historical infor- 
mation with reliable dates and genealogies. These inscriptions 
supply genealogies of reigning kings and donors, activities of the 
tulers and conditions of gifts. They give the history of the 
architect who constructed the gift, the priest who consecrated it, 
the poet who composed it and the scribe who engraved the letters. 
The Western Chalukya, kings of Kalyani, got fromthe dynastic 
archives knowledge of the earlier Chalukya dynasty of Badami. 
The Silahara princes of Southern Konkan maintained their own 
records and those of their Sovereigns, the Rashtrakutas. The 
Vameavalis and Rajavalis were compiled and maintained with 
great care. The introductory passages of the grants by the 
Eastern Chalukyas refer to the names of the successive rulers 
beginning from the founder of the dynasty. The Eastern Gangas 
of Kalinga give in their Vamshavalis the details of their kings. 
Along Vamshavali from Nepal gives a continuous list of the 
tulers of that country with the length of their reigns and the 
dates of their succession. The Vamshavalis from Orissa give a 
continuous list of the Kings of that province up to the Kali Age in 
3102 B.C. Not only the lengths of the reigns are given, even the 
dates of the important events are also given. The Jains have 
Pattavalis which go back to the death of Vardhamana Mahavira. 
The palm-leaf archives of the temple of Jagannath at Puri contain 
a lot of definite and reliable data concerning ancient Indian 
history, The introduction and colophons of literary works as 
compiled by Peterson and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar contain definite 
historical material with dates, Somadeva tells us in definite terms 
that “he finished that work (Vasastilaka) in Chaitra, Saka year 
881 (959 A.D.) during the rule of the Chalukya prince, Krishnaraja 
Deva,” Vikramarjuna-Vijaya or Pamp-Bharata of Pampa refers to 
the name of King Arikesarin and gives his pedigree for the last 
seven preceding generations. Jalahna mentions the names of the 
Yadava Kings of Devagiri such as Bhillama, Singohana, Krishna, 
Mallugi, etc. It is clear from above that the ancient. Hindus did 
possess an historical sense and consequently alot of information 
about the history of ancient India is available. * 


1, Literary Source 


Indian literature is partly sacred and partly secular. As 
regards the sacred literature, reference may be made to the 
Rigveda, Samveda, Yajurveda and the Athurvaveda, Out of the 
four Vedas, the Rigveda is the most ancient and gives a lot of 
information regarding the history and the political system of the 


Aryans. The Brahmnas are a prose commentary onthe Samhitas 
or the Vedichymns. The Ara as and the Upanishads embody 
the philosophical meditations of the learned sages on God, the soul 
and the world. They give us a picture of the religious thought of 
the Aryans. In addition to the above, there are six Vedangas, viz., 

honetics, astronomy, ritual, grammar, etymology and metrics. 

he Vedangas were intended to help the understanding of the 
Vedic texts. In course of time, special schools of thought came 
into existence for a systematic study of the various branches of 
Vedic knowledge. Those schools evolved special texts of their 
own known as the Sutras. The Kalpasutras are manuals on rituals 
and there are four divisions of them. The Srautasutras deal with 
the rules relating big sacrifices. The Grihyasutras deal with 
rules relating to domestic rights. The Dharmasutras deal with 
Dharma orlaw. The Sulvasutras' deal with the measurement and 
the building of places of sacrifice and fire-altars. 

According to Pargiter, the Vedic literature “lacks historical 
sense and is not always to be trusted.” According to Dr. 8. N. 
Pradhan, “The evidences derived from the Vedic literature are 
very strong and carry authority. Many of them are either directly 
contemporary records or are traditions derived from contemporary 
evidences.” However, the information derived from this source 
must be used with due caution and we should neither be credulous 
nor prejudiced. “ 

Next to the Vedas, the two great Epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, are the most famous books in Sanskrit 
literature, Whereas the Vedas were only for afew, the epics 
appealed tothe people of every class. The epics are a kind of 
mine whose treasures have becn used by dramatists, poets and 
story-tellers. Even the greatest critics do not deny the fact that 
the stories told in the epics may be magnified echoes of some 
historical events. According to Dr, Winternitz, the Ramayana 
must already “have been generally familiar as an ancient work 
before Mahabharata has reached its final form”, The epics give 
us an insight into the political and social conditions of the people 
in their times The Aryans had developed by that time a large 
number of emall kingdoms along the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna and their tributaries. ‘The forests played an important 
part. ‘The Aryans were war-like and were constantly forming 
alliances and waging wars. The power of the king was growing 
but big empires had not yet come into existence. The Government 
acted on the advice of the Ministers and councillors and a wicked 
king who failed in his duties, could be deposed or even put to 
death. He was the leader of the army in the battle-field’ and the 
army ran away if he met with death. Four castes were. becoming 
more and more defined. Town-life was, becoming. -knowa. Towns 
were surrounded by moats-and.battlenients:. “Taxes were paid in 
silver and copper “mone: and also : in Kind, : Thé king lived in his 
palace and was: surrounded by- nòbles and danċing girls. Hunting, 
Fea Bl So ne ao i re 

1. These are directly attached to Srauta Sutras, 
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drinking, gambling and fighting were the favourite occupations of 
the kings. Great hospitality was shown to guests. Ideas of 
chivalry dominated the age. The Kshatriya princesses selected 
their own husbands at a Swayamwara. A wife is referred to as 
“half the man, his truest friend, a perpetual spring of virtue, 
pleasure and wealth, a companion in solitude, a father in advice, 
and a restin passing through life’s wilderness.” 


It cannot be stated definitely as to when’ the epics assumed 
their present shape. The earliest portions must have been very 
old and additions must have taken place at different times. Accor- 
ding to some writers, the latest recénsion of the epics must have 
taken place inthe second century A.D., but there is also the 
possibility ofan earlier age, The original epics must have been 
written not later than third or second centuries B.C. 


The Dharmasastras like the Smritis of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
Vishnu, Brihaspati, Narada, ete., also give us a lot of information 
about the Hindu society, They lay down the rules according to 
which the Hindus were required to conduct their lives. Punish- 
ments were also provided for the breach of those rules. According 
to Dr. Buhler, the Manusmriti was composed between 200 B.C. 
and 200 A.D. The other Smritis must have been written after 
that period, 

According to Dr. Winternitz, the Puranas are valuable to 
the historian and to the antiquarian as asource of political history 
on account of their genealogies, even though they can only be used 
with great caution and careful discrimination. They are of inesti- 
mable valus from the point of view of the history of religion, and 
on this head alone deserve far more careful study than has 
hitherto been devoted to them, They afford us far greater insight 
into all aspects and phases of Hinduism—its mythology, its idol- 
worship, its theism and pantheism, its love of God, its philosophy 
and superstitions, its festivals and ceremonies and its ethics than 
any other work, As a literary production, they are by no means 
a pleasing phenomenon. The careless language and poor versifi- 
cation in which grammar often suffers for the sake of metre, are 
just as characteristic of these works as are the confused medley of 
contents and the boundless exaggerations, 


It used to be the general opinion of Western scholars that 
the Puranas belonged to the latest productions of Sanskrit literature 
and came into existence during the last thousand years. However, 
this view is not accepted today, The Poet Bana knew the Puranas 
very well and he tells us that he attended a reading of the Vayu 
Purana in his native village. Kumarila Bhatt relies on the Puranas 
asa source of law. Shankara and Ramanuja referred to the 
Puranas as ancient and sacred texts. Alberuni was familiar with the 
Puranas and he gives us a list of the eighteen Puranas. He has 
also given quotations from certain Puranas. According to Dr. 
Winternitz, the earlier Puranas came into tine to all intents and 
purposes as early as in the first century of thé Christian era, There 
is a resemblance between the Buddhist Mahayana texts of the first 
century of the Christian era andthe Puranas, There is a lot in 
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Sarga. Prati-Sarga, Vamsha, anvantra and Vanshacharita. It is 
the fifth topic which is useful for students of history. The Puranas 
start with the rulers who trace their origia from 
Moon. They describe the various kings who ruled in the Madhya- 


certain Puranas give 
origin such as Abhiras, Gardabhas, Sakas, Yavanas, Tusaras, Hunas. 


etc. 


The Puranas can be used for the. purpose of building up the 
history of ancient Indian geography. In them, we come across the 
name of very many cities which existed in their times. The dis- 
tances between the various cities mentioned in the Puranas can 
also be determined approximately from the information contained 
in the Puranas. It is sometimes stated that a particular person 
started from a particular place in the morning and reached another 
place in the evening. From such a description, it must not be 
difficult to ascertain the approximate ‘distance between the two 
places, The Puranas help us to know in many cases the old names 
of the cities, rivers and mountains. Mr. Day of Calcutta has done 
a lot of work in this connection, More patient research can yield 
further results. It cannot be denied that the knowledge of ancient 
Indian geography can help us to appreciate better the history of 
ancient India. 

According to N. Mukhopadhyaya, “The Puranas form an im- 
portant portion of the religious literature of the Hindus, and, 
together with the Dharmasastras and Tantras, govern their con- 
duct and regulate their religious observances at the present day. 
The Vedas are studied by the antiquarian, the Upanishadas by 
the philosopher; but every orthodox Hindu must have some know- 
ledge of the Puranas, directly or vicariously, to shape his conduct 
and to perform the duties essential to the worldly and spiritual 


welfare,” 
ee 

1, The names of the cighteen Puranas are the (1) Brahma Purana, (2) 
Padma Purana, (3) Vasihnava Purana, (4) Saiva or Vayavya Purana, (5) 
Bhagavata Purana, (6) Naradiya Purana. (7) Markandeya Purana, (8) 
Agneya Purana, (9) Bhavisya or Bhavisyat Purana, (10) Brahmavaivarta 
Purana, (14) Lainga Purana, (12) Varaha Purana, (13) Skanda Purana, 
(14) Vamana Purana, (15) Kaurma Purana, (16) Matsya Purana, (17) 
Garuda Purana, and (18) Brahmanda Purana, 
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According to Pradhan, “The Puranas profess to give us the 
ancient history of India. In so doing they begin from the earliest 
Rigvedio period describing genealogies of kings who established 
kingdoms and rincipalities and thus parcelled out and ruled 
ancient India. Occasionally, the feats and achievements of Kings 
and Rishis are related, battles mentioned and described, noticea- 
ble incidents and happenings recorded and very valuable synchro- 
nisms noted down.” 


There has been a tendency among the modern scholars to 
belittle the value of the information found in the Puranas, It has 
been suggested that the genealogies of the Puranas were invented 
by some fertile brains at the instance of the reigning kings. How- 
ever, there is nothing to Support such a view. The Pauranikas 
profess to tell the truth and they had nothing to gain from kings 
and their descendants who were already dead and gone, They had 


nothing to gain from the public in general. It would have been 


ully preserved and transmitted. It seems that ancient royal 

genealogies were carefully studied, analysed and preserved by their 
custodians, While studying the Puranas, wo should neither be 
prejudiced nor credulous about the truth of the, facts mentioned 
in them, We should always follow the middle path and accept 
only that which seems to be reasonable. According to Smith, ‘The 
historian of the remote past of any nation must be content to rely 
upon tradition as embodied in literature and to acknowledge that 
the results of his researches, when based upon traditionary 
materials, are inferior to those obtainable for periods of which the 
facts are attested by contemporary evidence.” 


A lot of research has been done on the Puranas, In addition 
to a large number of articles written on the subject, the works of 
Pargiter are important and those are Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition and the Dynasties of the Kali Age. 

It cannot be denied that there are certain serious short comings 
in the Puranas. History is mixed up with fables and folk-lore. 


various Puranas give conflicting accounts. 


Dr. Altekar points out that in the dynastic lists, the Puranas 
themselves do not say that each successor-in.the list was a son or 
a relative of his. predecessor. ‘Th many cases, they only say that so 
and so came’ after &$ aid 80,:-without indicating. any relationship 
between them, It, is‘certain that in, mary casés the successor only 
belonged to the ‘tribé-of the: predecessor and not to his family - 

In his history. of Sanskrit Literature Dr Keith has observed 
thus: “The Puranas, as we have them,. contain vast masses of 
other mater, religious and social, some traces of the ‘activity of 
court pocts who made genealogies, but the value of these notices 


> 


is of the most limited description; the lists of names and dates 
alone which is what they normally contribute are regularly, when 
compared with our more reliable evidence, hopelessly inaccurate 
showing that at the time when they came into being the intorest 
of genealogists was rather edification by constructing | earn 
ancestries than accurate record of facts. Ic may indeed be eter 
whether with the most critical care anything could be retrieved of 
substsntial value additional to other sources of information ; 
hitherto they have been treated only without critical judgment or 
acumen,” However, Dr. Keith's view is obviously prejudiced. He 
ignores altogether the great value of the information which has 
KERE been collated by the efforts of the scholars. He seems to 
suffer from the old prejudice against the Puranas dating from the 
time of Lord Macaulay. It is high time that the scholars give up 
their prejudices and give the Puranas a due place asa source of 
ancient Indian History. 


The Buddhist Literature gives a lot of information regard- 
ing the period which immediately preceded the accession of 
Bimbasara, It throws light on many topics which are not dealt 
with by the Brahmanical writers. The Buddhist literature is found 
in two languages, viz., Pali and Sanskrit. The Pali canon is 
divided into three Pitakas or Baskets, viz., the Vinaya Pitaka, the 
Sutta Pitaka and the Abhidhamma Pitaka, The Vinaya Pitaka 
contains disciplinary rules and regulations for leading a monastic 
life. It contains the following texts : Sutta Vibhaga, Khandakas 
and Parivara. The Sutta Pitaka isa summary of the teachings 
of Buddha. It is the most important of the Pitakas. It includes 
the Digha Nikaya, Majjihma Nikaya, Samyutta Nikaya, Anguttara 
Nikaya, and Khudduka Nikaya. The Abhidhamma Pitaka ‘consists 
of seven texts and deals with the doctrines of the Buddha ina 
scholastic manner. 


The Dhammapada is a collection of 423 sayings of Buddha. 
The Theragatha is a collection of poems composed by monks. The 
ee is a collection of poems composed by nuns. The poems 
ere of a very high standard. The Buddhavamsa isa collection of 
legends depicting the 24 lives of Buddha. 


There is also a mass of non-canonical’ literature in Pili and 
the most important is Milind: Panha or ‘Questions of King 
Milinda.” It is named after the Greek King, Menander. It 
resembles the dialogues of Plato andis written ina very elegant 
prose. It discusses a number of problems and disputed points of 
Buddhism. It isa masterpiece of Pali literature. . The greatest 
commentator in Pali of Buddhism: was Buddhaghosha. The 
Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa are the chronicles of Ceylon. The 
Lalitavistara and Vaipulya Sutras ¿re important works in Sanskrit 
dealing with Buddhism, The Lalitavistara is an embellished story 
of the life of Buddha. The Vaipulya Sutras deal with Buddhist 
doctrines in nine books, 


1, See pf. 15-18, India in the Vedic Age by P. L. Bhargava for further 
information, 
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The Nettiprakarana deals with the teachings of Buddha. The 
Petakopadesa explains the four noble truths of Buddhism. Both 
of these works are considered to be the writings of Maha Kach- 
chana, Buddhaghosha lived in Ceylon in the 5th century A.D. 
He wrote commentaries on practically allthe Pali texts of the 
Tripitkas. He is famous for his Visuddhimagga. The other famous 
commentators were Buddhadatta, Ananda, Dhammapala, Upasena, 
Kassapa, Dh«mmasiri and Mahasami. 


Nagarjuna was a great teacher of Buddhism and he was the. 


author of Satasahasrika, Prajnaparamita and Madhyamika Sutras. 
Aryadeva was also a great writer. Asanga was the author of 
Mahayana Sutralamkara, Vasubandhu was the author of Abhi- 
dharma Kosha. Dignaga, Chandragomin and Shantideva were 
great scholars. Asyaghosha was the author of Buddhacharita, 
Sutralamkara, Saundarananda Kavya and Mahayana Sraddhotpada. 


The Jatakas deal with the previous births of Buddha. 
According to the Buddhists, Gautama Buddha had to pass through 
a large number of births before he was born as a Sakya prince 
and got enlightenment. About 549 Jataka stories have been 
collected and published. The Jatakes are of unique importance as 
they represent the entire life and thought of their age. They give 
us supplementary information of great importance which helps us 
to check up the information got from the Brahmanical works. 
From the Jatakas, we can draw a picture of the political, social, 
economic and religious conditions of the people. The Jatakas 
have been assigned to the second or third century B.C. There are 
reliefs of the Jatakas onthe stone walls around the Stupas of 
Sanchi and Barhut which were built about that time. The Buddhist 
tradition dates them much earlier and it is stated that they deal 
with the period before the birth of Buddha. According to Dr. 
Winternitz, “The Jatakas were of inestimable value, not only as 
regards literature and art, but also from the point of view of the 
history of civilization for the period of the third century B.C.” 


Jain Literature also contains a lot of historical information. 
Prof. Jacobi and Dr. Banarsi Das have done a lot of work onJain 
literature.’ The Jains are spending a lot of money on the publica- 
tion of their literature and it is hoped that a lot of useful infor- 
mation will be forthcoming when that work is completed. 


The Mudrarakshas of Vishaka Datta gives the story of 
Chand vagupte Maurya and Chanakya. It explains how the Nandas 
were overthrown and Chandragupta became the king of Magadha. 


The Arthasastra of Kautilya contains a lot of information, 
It not only gives us detailed information with regard to the system 
of administration, but also gives us an idea of the social and 
religious life of the people. 


Patarijali’s Mahabhasya and Panini’s Ashtadhyayi are 
works on Sanskrit granimar, but there are some occasional 
references to kings, republics and other political events. 
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Several literary and other secular works supplement our 
knowledge of ancient India. Harisena was a great poet of 
Samudragupta and his poetical works especially the Prasastion on 
the Allahabad Pillar inscription throw a flood of light on the 
achievements of Samudragupta. The dramas of Kalidas such as 
Shakuntala, ete., give useful informarion about the social life 
of the people, The information contained in poetry, drama and 
prose regarding the social, religious, economic and cultural life 
of the people has not been exploited to the full. The difficulty 
with regard to them lies in the fact that the dates of their 
composition are not fixed and consequently it is sometimes danger- 
ous to use the information contained in them. 


The two dramas of Bhasa known as Svapnavasavadatta 
and Pratijna Yaugandharayana, supply us interesting informa- 
tion about the political condition of India in the time of King 
Pradyota of Ujjain. The three dramatic works ascribed to Harsha 
throw interesting light on the history of seventh century A.D, and 
those are the Nagamanda, the Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika. 


Certain writers took the lives of their royal patrons as the 
theme of their literary works. Bana wrote Harshcharita or Life 
of Harsha in prose and this book is useful not only from the point 
of view of political history but also for depicting the economic, 
social and religioys life of the people of seventh century A.D. 
Vakpati and Bilhana described the achievements of Yasovarman 
and Vikramaditya in the Gaudavaho and Vikramankdeva 
Charit. Another poetical work named Ramcharit tells the story 
of king Rampal of Bengal. The other biographical works are the 
Kumarapala Charit of Jayasimba, Kumarapala Charit of 
Hemchandra, Hammira Kavya of Naya Chandra, Navsahas- 
anka Charit of Padamgupta, Bhojprabandha of Ballala, 
Prithviraja Charit of Chandbardai and Prithviraj Vijay of an 
unknown writer. 


The above works cannot be regarded as genuine history. 
although they contain valuable historical information. Their object 
was the glorification of the king rather than to give a true picture 
of his life and times, and they were mostly considered by their 
authors not as historical texts, but primarily as media for showing 
their literary skill and ingenuity. 

The Rajtarangini of Kalhana‘ was written in 1149-50 A.D. 
According to Dr, Majumdar, this is the only work in ancient 
Indian literature that can be regarded as an historical text in the 
true sense of the word. The author has not only taken great 
pains to collect his material from the existing chronicles and other 
sources, but has laid down certain general principles for the 
writing of history at the beginning of the book. According to him, 
he had examined 11 works of former scholars which contained the 
chronicles of their times. He had also inspected the ordinances 


l. For details on this book, Sce pp. 45-56, Studios in Indian History 
& culture by A. L. Basham. 
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of former kings relating to religious foundations and grants, 
inscriptions, ete, 


fully presents the ebb and flow of national life, the periods of 
glory and misery and the greatness and weakness of men and 
rulers—in short, all those minute details which make history a 


of events through which apeople works out its own destiny.” 
Of all the Indian writers, he is the only person who gives an 
account of Kanishka. From seventh century onwards, the 
Rajtarangini gives a reliable history of Kashmir. The author 
gives the career of each king in chronological order with a fair 
amount of detail. As he gradually comes nearer to his own time, 
history becomes more detailed and he gives a full picture of those 


times. It is to be noted that his account was continued by Jonaraja 
and others. 


Kalhana held very definite views on what he considered to 
be good Government. “His ideal was a strong king who rigidly 
controlled his underlings but was benevolent towards his people 
and sympathetic to their wishes. He was to choose his counsellors 
wisely and listen to their advice. At many places, Kalhana has 
expressed his disapproval of the Damaras, the petty feudal chiefs 
who had reduced Kashmir to anarchy and misery. Kalhana was 
the sworn euemy of bureaucracy. To quote him, ‘The crab kills 
its father and the white ant destroys its mother, but the ungrate- 
ful Kayastha when he becomes powerful destroys everyone”, At 
places, Kalhana seems to despair of his land and her people. 
“This land, after having been a virtuous woman, has fallen like a 
prostitute into the arms of the insolent. Henceforth whoever 
knows how to succeed by mere intrigue will aspire to this kingdom, 
whose power has gone.” 


Reference may be made to the chronicles of Gujarat. The 
well-known works are the Ras Mala and Kirti Kaumudi of 


_ Chintamani of Merutunga, Prabandha Kosha of Rajashekhara, 
Hammiramad Mardana of Jaisimha, ete. These are treasure- 
houses Of stories and fables as well as historical anecdotes. 


In the Dravidian language, there are many historical 
references to the political history of India from the second century 
A.D. onwards, The Tamil Sangam works of the second and third 
centuries give us uscful information about the South indian 
civilisation. In Kannada and Telugu, there are many poems which 
give us useful information about the history of the Deccan, 


There are local chronicles of Nepal also, However, the facts 
do not seem to have been carefully compiled. 
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2. Archaeology 


Archaeology has contributed a lot to the history of ancient 
India and its importance cannot be over-emphasized, Indian 
archaeology is a science of recent growth but it has made wonder- 
ful progress during that brief period. The pioneer work was done 
by Pus ans but the same is being carried on now by the Indians. 
The stads of Indian antiquities was initiated by scholars tike 
Sir William Jones who founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1774. A large number of ancient inscriptions were collec but 
those could not be deciphered on account of the ignorance of the 
script but that difficulty was solved by Jones Prinsep in 1838 by 
his discovery of the Brahmi script. After that discovery, the task 
of deciphering the inscriptions became an casy one and a lot of 
work was done by scholars like Fergusson, Cunningham, Dr, 
Rajendra Lal Mitra, and Dr. Bhau Daji. The greatest contribution 
was made by General Cunningham who was appointed in 1862 as 
the Archaeological Surveyor to the Government. He. devoted 
about half a century to the study of ancient Indian history. By 
his personal investigations, he gave us a lot of information regard- 
ing the geography of ancient India. He collected a large number 
of Indien coins. Digging was also started at places like Bodh.Gaya, 
Bharkut, Sanchi, Sarnath and Taxila. 


Lord Curzon‘set up a separate Department of Archaeology 
and appointed Dr. Marshall as the Director-General of Archaeology. 
With him were associated scholars like Dr. Vogel, Dr, Stein, Dr. 
Bloch and Dr. Spooner. Under the direction and supervision of 
Dr. Marshall, the ancient sites of Taxila covering an area of about 
25 sq. miles were excavated and alot of useful information was 
collected. The ancient city of Pataliputra was excavated by 
Dr. Spooner but much information could not be found on account 
of water-logging. Dr. Spooner also started the excavation of the 
Buddhist sites of the Nalanda university and a lot of material was 
secured within the next two decades. In 1922-23, R. D. Banerjee 
started the work of excavation at Mohenjodaro in Sind. Work was 
also done at Harappa and the information got from Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro was collected together and Sir John Marshall wrote 
his monumental work on the Indus Vailey Civilization, Alot of 
work was done by Aurel Stein in Baluchistan, Kashmir and Chinese 
Turkestan. N. G. Mazumdar and Dr. Mackay also made their 
contributions to our knowledge of the Indus Valley Civilization. 
A lot of archaeological work is being carried on at-present in 
various parts of India. : 

(a) Inscriptions.? Under the heading of archaeology, we may 
discuss the information derived from inscriptions, numismatics 
and monuments. As regards inscriptions’, they are of very 


l. See Luders, H.: A List of Brahmi Inscriptions from the earliest 

times to about A.D. 400. Culeutta, 1912. z 
2, Prof. Ẹ. J. Rapson emphasises the importance of inscriptions in 
these words: “The ineeriptions supply most valuable evidence as to the 
(Continued on page 18 ) 
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‘great value. As they are engraved on stones and metals, they 
cannot be tempered with without detection. Consequently, we 
can be sure while using the material from inscriptions that they 
contain what was originally written. While in the case of books, 
there is the possibility of interpolations by known and unknown 
authors, that is not the case with inscriptions. Their genuineness 
cannot be doubted. The inscriptions also give us a correct idea 
of the method of writing followed at a time when they were 
actually inscribed. The character of their seript also enables us 
to fix their approximate age. Their location can also throw some 
valuable light. The difficulty of deciphering inscriptions has been 
overcome in most of the cases although the script of the Indus 
Valley still remains a mystery. 


If we analyse the contents of inscriptions, they can be 
grouped under the following heads : commercial, magical, religious 
and didactic, administrative, eulogistic, votive or dedicative, 
donative, commemorative and literary. As regards commercial 
inscriptions, their specimens are to be found on the seals of the 
Indus Valley. Some of these seals must have been used for the 
stamping of bales of merchandise, commodities like potteries, ete. 
“It is possible that the shorter inscriptions (on the ‘seals) are 
simply the owner’s name and longer ones include titles that the 
owner of the seal happens to possess”. ‘These seals may have 
been used by sea-faring traders engaged in foreign trades. It 
seems that the Nigamas and Srenis which were commercial organi- 
sations had the power of minting their coins and they must hive 
possessed seals to be used for commercial purposes. ‘Their record 
on perishable materials must have disappeared. However, there 
are references to the use of seals for commercial purposes in other 
inscriptions, e.g., the Mandasore stone Inscription of the time of 
Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman (Malwa Era 529). 


Some specimens of magical inscriptions are found in the 
Indus seals which were used as amulets and contained magical 
formulae on them. “That the’impressions on baked clay and 


(Continued from page 17) is) 
olitical, social and economic conditions of the petiod and the country to 
which they belong, They tostify, on the one hand, to the restless activity of 
military casto and on the other to the stability of institutions which were, as 
a rulo, unaffocted by military conquest.. One conqueror follows another, but 
tho administration of each individual state romains unchanged either under 
tho seme prince or somo other member of his family and the charters of 
monasterios aro renewed as a mattor of course by each new overlord.” 
According to Dr. Buhler, “On the one hand, we owe to it particular’ and 
vory important data which definitely fix tho time of prominent authors, as 
for instanco, recently the timo of the dramatic poet, Rajasekhara whose 
pupils and patrons, tho kings Mahendrapala and Mahipala, ruled during the 
last docado of the 9th century of our era, as shown by Dr. F. J. Fleet and 


Prof. Kiclhorn, Qn the othor hand, tho comparison of the partly insignificant 
notices in the inscription of tho present day, pormits us to have an occasional 
peep in the development ofall types of literature and of all the religious 


systems, a poop whose worth is considerably significant in the obsenco of 
really historical data.” (indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian 
Artificial Poetry, p. 1). 3 
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faience were regarded as talismatic seems likely, though they also 
have been ex-voto, One tablet stamped with a sealed impression 
is pierced with a very roughly made hole with evident purpose of 
securing it to something, possibly to the clothing. Moreover, all 
the tablets which are stamped on one side only havesmooth backs, 
which shows that they had never adhered to anything and, 
therefore, were not labels for merchandise. Again, many of the 
objects impressed with seal impressions, were inscribed on more 
than one side, which would be suitable in an amulet but could 
serve no other purpose. Also some were collected with a red slip, 
which is never present and would be useless on ceilings.” The 
seals have not been deciphered as yet and it is difficult to know 
their contents. However, they aro very likely to contain the 
names of the deities which are represented by theanimals. The 
animals represented on the amulets are the antelope, buffalo, 
Brahmi bull, composite animal, elephant, goat, hare, human figure, 
monkey, rhinoceros, short-horned bull and tiger. Some of the 
deities represented by them are the Moon, Yam, Siva, Indra, 
Brahma and Durga, It is tobe observed that magical formulae 
continued to be written on metals as well as on birch-bark 
(Bhojapatra) and other materials. 

Religious and didactic inscriptions deal with religious and 
moral matters. Possibly, some of the seals and ‘tablets of the 
Indus Valley werg objects of worship and were not used as amulets. 
The inscriptions of Asoka are the best specimen of the religious 
and didactic inscriptions. The edicts of Asoka are appropriately 
called Dhamma-Lipi. . 

Asoka’s edicts are also a specimen of the administrative 
inscriptions, An extract from one of his inscriptions reads thus : 
“Everywhere in my dominions, the Yuktas, the Rajjukas and the 
Pradesikas shall proceed on circuit every five years as well for this 
patrons (for the instruction of Dhamma) as for other business...” 

he Sohgaure copper plate inscription of the third century B.C. is 
an example of pure administrative inscription. The Junagadh 
Rock Inscription of Rudradaman I also contains administrative 
material. A large number of copper plate inscriptions have been: 
found both in the north and south and they contain many useful 
administrative details, Reference may be made in this connection 
to the Banskhera copper plate inscription of Harsha. ‘ 


As regards the eulogistic inscriptions (Prasastis), they are 
very important from the political point of view. Generally, they 
contain the name and genealogy of the ruler concerned, the earlier 
career of the King, his military, political and administrative 
achievements, the existence of contemporary states coming into 
conflict with him and the inter-state relations, the administrative 
system, the political ideals, the personal accomplishments of the 
King, his patronage, munificence and charity and mythological or 
Puranic allusions by way of comparison and similes. The one 
great difficulty in these inscriptions is that there is a tendency on 
the part of ¢he authors to exaggerate the achievements of the 
kings. 


- 
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Eulogistic inscriptions can be sub-divided into two parts : 
pure eulogy and eulogy mixed with other types. The edicts 
of Asoka form a category by themselves. The Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kher.vela of Kalinga belongs to the category of 
pure eulogy. It describes in detail the achievements of Khar«vela 
ia a chronologic:! order. To the same category belongs the 
Allababsd Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. ‘The number of 
inscriptions which contain eulogy mixed with other matter is very 
Jerge. In practically every document of a permanent nature, 
insurnce is made to the glories of the ruling sovercign and his 
ancestors. Important specimens of the mixed type are to be 
found inthe Nasik Cave Inscription of Usavadata, the Junagadh 
Rock Inscription of Rudradaman I, the Nasik Cave Inscription of 
Gautami Balasri, the Mehrauli Iron Pillar Inscription of Chandra, 
Junagadh Rock Inscription of Skandagupta, the Bhitari Stone 
Pillar Inscription .of Skandagupta, the Mandasor Stone Villar 
Inscription of Yasodharman, the Stone Inscription of Isanyarman, 
the Aihole- Stone Inscription of the time of VPulakesin IT, the 
sreeeene Ntone Pillar Inscription of ‘the time of .Santivarman, 
the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions of Virapurusdatta, Mandasor 


Stone Inscription of the time of the Kumaragupta If and Bandhu- 
varman, ete, d 


We have a large number of votive or dedicative inscriptions. 
It is possible that some of the tablets found in the Indus Valley 
contained votive inscriptions. The Piprahwa Vase Inscription 
records the dedication of the relic casket of Lord Buddha. . The 
Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription of Heliodoros also belongs to 
this category. -Many of the dedicative inscriptions deal with, the 
installation of images and the construction of temples.. Reference 
may be made. in-this connection to the Mandasor Inscription of 
the time of Kumaragupta II and Bandhuvarman and the Bhitari 


Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta and the Aihole Inscription of the 
time of Pulakesin IL,” 


The:number of donative inscriptions is very large #s many 
„occasions. were. offered for this purpose to the rulers and the 
subjects. Some of the inscriptions refer to the donations of caves 
or other buildings for the residence of monks and ascetics. ‘Some 
inscriptions refer to .the donation of money in the form of a 
perminent endowment. Out of these funds, the Brahmans -and 
the needy were fed, lamps were lighted in the temples, etc, In 
some inscriptions, there isa reference to the donation of ‘lands 


and villages. to the monasteries. educational institutions. and the 
Brahmanas 


Commemorative inscriptions record such events as. birth, 
death or other important eyents. The’ Rummindei Inscription of 
Asoka reads thus : “King Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, when 
he had been consecrated many years, -camo in person and did 
worship, Beeause here the Sakya sage, Buddha, was born, he 
caused a huge stone wall to be made and a stone pillar to be 
erected”, A large number of commemorative inscriptions refer 


to the Silaharas of Koblapur, 
Rashtrakutas, the Yadavas, ete. 


Some inscriptions contain på 
works and their purpose is prim 
nirvana Stupa at kenhagans in Uy 
copper plate, containing 13 lines and r@@arding 
Buddha. 


Inscriptions have been found on stone and copper plates and 
other materials, Asoka tells us that he got his edicts engraved on 
stone so that they may last fora long time. Writings on stone 
were on rocks, pillars, slabs, pedestal or the back of images, rims 
and lids of vases, caskets, etc., prisms of crystal, the walls of 
temples, the payement of pillars of colonnades, caves, ete. . 


cones was the material which was commonly used for the 
writing of inscriptions. An inscription copper-plated was called 
Tamrapata, Tamrapattra, Tamrasasana, Sasanapattra or Dana- >» | 
pattra according to its contents. Itis remarkable to note that A 
land-grants were invariably inscribed on copper plates and were $ 
handed over to the donee so that they may serve as title-deeds. y 
Fahien tells us that he found in many Buddhist monasteries D 
copper plates which referred to the grants of land. Some of them a i 
were as old as the time of Buddha. The discovery of the Sohgaura~— | 
copper plate of the Mauryan period confirms this statement of } ) : 
Fahien. Hieun Tsang tells us that Kanishka summoned a Buddhist 5) 
Council which prepared three commentaries and those commen- TE. 
taries were engraved on.copper plates and kept in stone caskets * ~ : 
which were placed in the Stupas built over them. Itisalsostated: | 
that the commentaries of Sayana on the Vedas were engraved on’? : 
copper. Some specimens of books inscribed on copper plates are 

to be found in the British Museum. The use of copper for writing 
purposes was not very common up to the sixth century A.D. but 

it was quite popular for the next six centuries. Copper plates 
were of different sizes and thickness, Some of them were so thin 

that they could be bent easily and there were others which were 
very thick and heavy. The size ofa copper plate depended upon 

the contents of the document and the size of the commonly used 
writing material in the district where the copper plate was issued. 
Sometimes a document was inscribed not on one copper plate but 

on very many and in that case the copper plates were fastened 
together by means of copper rings. In this way, the copper plates 
looked like a book which could be opened easily Sufficient margin 

was left on the copper plates, 


(b) Numismatics. A study of the Indian coins enlightens 
us a great deal regarding the history of ancient India, The 
Numismatic Society of India is doing a lot of useful work in this 
connection, We have at present a large number of coins found 
from various parts of India and dealing with the different aspects 
of ancient Indian history. Coins are of various metals: gold, 
silyer and copper. 


q a G O {Coins help us to build up the history of the country in many 
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ways, They give us the names of the kings who ruled at various 
times in different parts of the country. In many cases, the coins 
are the only information we have regarding the existence of 
certain kings. Without these coins, the existence of those kings 
would have remained unknown. Many a time, the information 
from the coins can be used to corroborate the evidence from other 
sources such as the Puranas, ete. ‘The coins also help us to fix u 
the chronology: Coins mention the year in which they are issued. 
The existence of a large number of coins issued during the 
different years of the reign ofa king helps us to fix the exact 
dates for the accession and the death of the king. Coins have 
‘helped us to fix the dates of Samudragupta. The location of coins 
helps'us to determine the extent of the territory of a king. The 
discovery of a large number of Roman coins in India confirms the 
fact that there was a brisk trade between India and the Roman 
Empire. That.also refers to the economic prosperity of India and 
the sea-going activities of its people. The figures of the various 
kings appear with coins and from them we can have an idea 
regarding the head-dress of those kings. Sometimes, the hobbies 
or the amusements of the rulers can also be known from a study 

. of their coins. Coins give an indication of the prosperity or 
otherwise of the country. If people have gold or silver coins, they 
are likely to be prosperous. The case is otherwise if they have 
copper coins alone or more of them than those of gold or silver. 
Sometimes, the depreciation of coinage gives an indication that 
the country was passing through abnormal times. During the 
Huna invasion of India, the Gupta currency depreciated, The 
symbols on the Gupta coinage refer to their zeal for Hinduism. 
The coins give us genuine information regarding the history of 
ancient India and there is no possibility of their being tampered 
with. Coins are issued by the rulers and other authorities like 
Srenis, eto., and there is no possibility of their being issued merely 
to deceive people, 


The earliest coins of India have only figures, devices or 
symbols and no legends. Sometimes, the coins were coast in dies 
but very often symbols were punched on pieces of metals. The 
symbols varied from time to time and were punched with a view 
to guarantee their genuineness and value. On account of the 
absence of legends on them, much information is not available. 

After the Greek invasion of India, the practice of writing the 
names of the kings on the coins was started. A large number of 
coins were issued by the Indo-Bactrian rulers who had under their 
control the Punjab and the North-Western Frontier. These coins 
possess a high degree of artistic excellence and ultimately had a 
tremendous influence on Indian coinage. The thing borrowed in 
the Indian coinage was the name and the portrait of the ruler, 
The Greek coins refer to about 30 Greek kingsand queens who 
ruled in India. The classical writers refer to only four or fi ve-of 
them and in the absence of these coins, the names of other rulers 
would have remained absolutely unknown. The colns of the 
Scythians and Parthians were of inferior quality but they also give 
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us a lot of historical information. Their coins have enabled us to 
have an outline of the history of the rulers and without them even 
the outline would have been missing. A branch of the Scythians 
settled in Gujarat and Kathiawar and they issued coins in which 
the names of the ruling kings and their fathers were mentioned in 
the Saka era, These coins have helped us to reconstruct the 
history of Western Satraps for more than three centuries. The 
Kushans also issued a large number of coins. The existence of the 
Malavas, Yaudheyas and the Mirtarulers of Panchala is known 
only from the coins. The coins of the Satavahanas supplement, 
correct and corroborate the accounts of the Puranas. The Gupta 
coins also give us a lot of useful information, The coins of 
Samudragupta are particularly remarkable and detailed description 
of them will be given in their proper place. The Indian coins 
after the Gupta period do not give us much historical information. 


According to V. A, Smith and Rapson, the punch-marked 
coins represent a private coinage. According to Smith, they were 
issued by guilds and goldsmiths with the permission of the ruling 
power. The numerous obverse punches were made by different 
moneyers through whose hands those coins passed. -The reverse 
marks were the signs of approval by the controlling authority. 
According to Rapson, the obverse marks were the private marks 
of the money-changers and the reverse marks denoted locality in 
which the coins were issued. However, recent researches have 
proved that the punch-marked coins were issued by a regular 
public authority. A few of them found at Pataliputra have been 
ascribed by Dr. Jayaswal tothe age of Chandragupta Maurya. 
A large number of coins are to be found in the government 
muscums, municipal museums and with the private collectors. 
A critical study of all of them is bound to give a lot of additional 
evidence. 

(c) Monuments. The ancient monuments like buildings, 
statues of stones or metals, terra cotta, ornamental and decorative 
fragments, pottery, etc., give us a lot of useful and reliable 
information, The excavation of the sites of the old towns like 
Harappa, Mohenjodaro and Taxila have given usa lot of informa- 
tion hitherto unknown and changed our-conception of the history 
of ancient India, It is after the discovery of the Indus Valley 
Civilization that we began to talk of a civilization in India prior 
to that of the Aryans. The excavations at Taxila throw welcome 
light on the Kushans. A study of the sculptures found from there 
gives us an idea of the Gandhara School of art. The digging of the 
old sites of Pataliputra gives us some information regarding the 
old capital of the Mauryas. The Angkor-Vat in Cambodia and 
Borobodur in Java bear testimony to the colonial and cultural 
activities of the Indians in ancient times. The temples of Deogadh 
in Jhansi and Bhitargaon near Kanpur throw light on the artistic 
activities of the Guptas. The excayation at Sarnath have added 
to our knowledge regarding Buddhism and Asoka. The excavations 
in Chinese Turkestan and Baluchistan by Stein prove the intimate « 
contacts of India with those territories. The progress of archaeos 
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logical work in India in future is bound to enrich our knowledge 
of ancient Indian history. ; 


3. Foreign Accounts 


The importance of foreign sources has been emphasised by 
Shastri in these words: “The accounts of any country and its 
people by foreign observers are of great interest to the historian 
ofthe country. For they enable him to know what impression it 
made upon the minds of such observers and to estimate with 
greater confidence the part played by it in the general history of 
the world. And whereas in the case of India, the native sources 
of history fail him partly or altogether at some points, the writings 
of foreigners gain great value in his eyes.” (Age of the Nandas 
and Mauryas) 


We get a lot of useful information from the writings of 
foreigners, Herodotus and Ctesias got their information through 
the Persian sources. Herodotus in his “Histories” gives us much 
information about the Persian and Greek Wars and Indo-Persian 
relations. He also tells us about the political condition of North- 
West India in his time. According to him, Northern India was a 
part of the Empire of Darius and constituted the 20th satrapy or 
province. The account of Ctesias is full of merely fables. Arrian 
wrote a detailed account of the invasion of India by Alexander 
and he based his account on the evidence of Nearchos who was the 
Admiral of the Fleet of Alexander. Skylax wrote a book which 
contains a detailed account of his voyage between the Indus and 
the Persian Gulf. It also gives a good deal of incidental 
informatfon about India. Onesicritus took part in the expedition 
of Nearchos and wrote a book about India. However, Strabo 
considered him as untruthful. 

Three ambassadors were sent by the Greek sovereigns to 
Pataliputra and their names were Megasthenese, Deimachus and 
Dionysios, Megasthenes was sent by Seleucusto the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya. He wrote a book on India called the 
Indica, The original work las been jost but the later writers 
quoted passages from the original book and those passages baye 
been collected to give us an idea as to what Megasthenes wrote 
about India, Those have been translated into English by McCrindle 
and are quite handy for students of Indian History. The informa- 
tion given by Megasthenese is quite detailed on certain points. 
Deimachus was sent from the Syrian court to Bindusara or 
Amitrachates. Dionysios was sent from the Egyptian court of 
Ptolemy. The writings of Deimachus and Dionysios have heen 
lost completely. Very few quotations from their writings hayo 
come downto us and those also refer to unimportant matters. 
Patrocles who was the governor of the provinees between the 
Indus and the Caspian Sea under Seleucus and Antiochus I, wrote 
an account of those countries including India. Strabo testifies to 
the veracity of his account. 


The Greek author of the Periplus of the Eryihracan Sea 
made a voyage to the Indian coast about A.D. 80 and he has left 
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to us a record of its ports, harbours and merchandise. This book 
gives us an idea of the martitime activities of the ancient Indians. 
Ptolemy wrote about the geography of India during the second 
century A.D, Although his knowledge of the geography of India 
was defective, yet he gives us a lot of valuable information, Pliny 
gave an account of the Indian animals, plants and minerals in the 
first century A.D. 


It is to be observed that the Greek accounts must be used 
with some caution. Their knowladge of India may be defective. 
They may not have seen much of the country and might have 
resorted to generalizations, Their ignorance of the Indian 
languages might have affected their impressions and knowledge of 
the country. They must have seen everything through the Greek 
eyes and might have distorted or exaggerated certain facts, 


According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “The net result of all this 
discussion is that we must dismiss from our mind the notion that 
the statements of classical writers have any special claim to be 
regarded as true or authentic, and based on ascertained facts, In 
particular, the older generations that preceded Strabo were, 
generally speaking, very uncritical, and therefore much less 
reliable than writers like Strabo and Arrian, who possessed a more 
rational mind and a much hiigher critical faculty, as evidenced by 
their questioning the truth of absurd statements or unnatural 
phenomena which the earlier writers glibly reported as true. It 
may be, that many of these were not deliberate liars or fabricatars 
of facts, but were misled by imperfect knowledge of Indian langu- 
age and manners, false report of Indian informants, and fables or 
allegories recorded in Indian literature. But while these conside- 
tations may weigh with us in our judgment of their moral 
character, they should not, in any way, affect, our view of the 
reliability of their accounts. One who is guilty of recording falee 
stories, from whatever causes, and has been proved to be incapable 
of rational discrimination between what is probable or natural and 
what is not, forfeits all rights to be regarded as a reliable recorder 
of events or things even where they do not exceed the bounds of 
probability. This does not mean that we shall reject all their 
statements. It means only this that where these statements are 
in-consonance, and not in conflict, with what we may reasonably 
conclude from other evidences, we may provisionally accept them 
as true. But we must not regard them as specially sacrosanct in 
character, and shall be ever ready to reject them in the light of 
new facts which might be adjudged to possess a greater degree of 
reliability, after considering all that has beer said above of the 
general nature of classical accounts.” (The Classical Accounts 
of India, pp. xxv—xxvi) 

Latin documents give us some useful information about the 
history of Ancient India. Trogus Pompeius wrote a history known 
as Historiae Philippicae. Although the work is lost, some 

rologues to the chapters are preserved in Epitoma Historiarum 
Bhitippicarain of Justinus. This book throws a flood of light on 
the relations of Seleucus with India and the Bactrian invasion of 
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India. From the geographical point of view, Pomponius Melas is 
very important as it gives us valnabic information about the 
geography of India. 

The Chinese travellers like Fahien, Hiuen Tsang and Itsing 
give us a lot of useful information. These travellers “made the 
long and toilsome pilgrimage to the scenes of the «Master's life and 
labour” and left valuable accounts about what they saw. Hiuen 
Tsang is called “the prince of pilgrims”. He stayed in India for 
many years and studied in the University of Nalanda. He was 
patronised by Harsha and his account is rightly considered as 
Gazetteer of India. Fahien also gives us useful information about 
India in the -eign of Chandragupta IT. Itsing visited India during 
the 7th century and he has left to us useful information about the 
social and religious condition of the people. 


The Chinese historical works contain numerous references to 
the movement and migration of nomadic tribes living on the 
borders of China and sone of wmeh eventually inyaded India. 
These and other chronological refelences have been found useful 
building up the framework of Indian chronology. Many original 
books on Buddhism were taken from India to China and translated 
into the Chinese. Although the originals have been lost, the 
translations remain and those give us a lot of useful information. 


The Tibetan historian, Tara Nath, in ‘his “History of 
Buddhism”, gives us a lot of yaluable information about Buddh- 
ism. Tibetan works like the ‘Mani, Bka’ ‘Bum’, a sacred history 
of Tibet and Bu Stons' Chos’ Byun, the ‘birth of the Law’ in three 
Parts, also give us very useful information about history of India. 


Arab travellers, geographers and historians were attracted 
J century, A.D. onwards. The early Arab 
writers deal with the country and its inhabitants and not history 


a great biographical collection, Kitab Fotuh, Al Boldan -of 
Al Beladori, Mo’Jam ul Boldan, ‘Dictionary of Countries’ by Yakut 
and Atar al Bilad, ‘Monuments of Countries’ by Al Kazwin, 


Alberuni visited India in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and 
he has left to us a remarkable book edlled Tehgiq-i-Hind. This 
book has been translated into English and Hindi and contains a 
lot of useful information about India, Alberuni himself studied 
the Sanskrit language and thus was able to derive his information 
from Sanskrit sources, His book is voluminous and contains 
detailed information on many points. -However, he wrote from 
what he read and not from what he saw. His information is not 
based on his personal knowledge but on what he read in books in 
Sanskrit. He says practically nothing about the position of the 
people of India in ‘his own times: 


4. Tribal Legends 


Some information about ancient India can be dérived from 
tribal legends as well, However, in estimating the value of tribal 
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legends for purposes of history it is desirable tetinquire whether 
the legends are uniform or multiform, whet thes any trace 
modification is discernible since they were fia ;,eported, and 
whether they are generally accepted as true by) the tribe. It is 
also necessary to scrutinise carefully, the qualifications of those 
who reported them, to inquire how far they were competent to 
understand with precision the language of their informents, avoid 
the danger of voluntary suggestion and to receive the impression 
like a photographic plate without preconception or bias. If the 
records of the traditious of a tribe can stand these tests, they 
obviously possess great value. If they fail, their value is dimi- 
nished or entirely disappears. Tribal legends are of great value 
in constructing the history of Karkakhanda (Chhota Nagpur) 
although no separate literature on the tribal legends exists. 
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E CHAPTER Ti 
THE PRE-HISTORIC PEOPLE 


. According to M.C. Burkitt, “The terms pre-history, pre-histo- 
rian, pre-historic are strictly speaking, misnomers; there is no 
period before history begins... and so to call asubject pre-bistory 
would, at first sight, appear absurd, However, the use of the 
terms has become established in modern speech and literature ; 
they have come to represent something that everybody under- 
Stands, and as there are no more scientific expressions to replace 
them, it would be absurd and pedantic to attempt to make a change 
now. Pre-history, then, is the subject which deals with the story 
of man and everything that concerns him from that dim remote 
moment when he first emerged from his animal ancestry until the 
time when the existence of records leaves the investigator into the 
realm of history proper”, (The Old Stone Age, p. 1). 


Much work has not been done on the pre-historic period of 
Indian History. The discovery of Palaeoliths at Pallavaram near 
Madras by R. Bruce Foote in 1863 was a great landmark, But the 
work was not pursued with the zeal required for the purpose. The 
lack of funds also hampered progress. However, we are naw in a 
position to say something about this period, 


Palaeolithic Men. The earliest settlers in India have been 
divided into two classes, viz,, Palaeolithic and Neolithic. The te?m 
Palacolithic is derived from two Greek words meaning Old Stone. 
The term Neolithic is derived from two Greek words mea ning New 
Stone. The name Palacolithic is applied to the carliest people as 
the only evidence of their existence is given by a number of rude 
stone implements. Scholars like Paterson, Krishnaswamy Aiyappan, 
Dr. Sankalia, Seshadri, Dr. B. Subbarao. Dharani Sen, De Terra 
and Zeuncr have made valuable contributions to the knowledge 
of this period. We have no knowledge. of many. Palaeolithic 
remains in India because caves and river-beds have not been 
systematically investigated and climate has also not eserved the 
remains in India. Most of the Palacolithic remains in India are 
made of a peculiar kind of rock called “Quartzite”’, From this fact, 
the Palaeolithic men in India are also. known as ‘Quartzite men’, 
The Palaeolithic men avoided forests on account of the difficulty of 
clearing them with their primitive weapons: - Palaeolitlis‘hare been 
found in South India in Madurai, Tanjore, Kadur, Nyamiti; Taliya 
and Bellary district. The district of Criddapah was” also'a centre 
of Palaeolithic culture in South: India as it: isthe: home of ‘true 
Quartzites. Later Palaeolithic remains have been. found in the 
neighbourhood of Madras. The district of Guntur, Godayari and 
Krishna have also given Palaeolithic finds. In the Kurnul district, 
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the finds are from cave, containing traces of human habitation and 
extinct animals. Pottery has also been found in these caves. 


Palaeolithic remains haye also been found in Hyderabad, 
Dharwar, Bijapur, Belgaum, Guiaral, Rewa and Bundhelkhand. 
Old stone implements have also been found in Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, There must have been some connec- 
tion between the Palaeolithic peoples of different parts of India as 
the finds are similar in different parts. 


The Palaeolithic man in India was a sayage who lived in the 
«drifts of rivers or lakes ani caves.”’. He ate roots, fruits, nuts 
and the flesh of wild beasts. 

We come across various kinds of implements of this period, 
e.g., axes, arrow heads, spears, digging tools, circular stones, hur- 
ling choppers, knives, scrapers, hammer stones, etc. These imple- 
ments, when they were sharp-edged, were held in cleft bamboos, 
secured by strips of hide or vegetable fibre. Some of these imple- 
ments had thick butt ends, which were used for digging edible 
roots: or for hand to hand fights. Implements of hardwood were 
also used. Those were clubs or sharp-edged spheres. However, 
no remains of them have been found because white ants have 
finished them, 

The Palaeolithic man in India knew the use of fire. Traces 
of fire having been used are found in Kurnul caves. 


The Palaeolithic man had to protect himself from tigers, lions, 
panthers, wolves, wild dogs, hyaenas, elephants, wild buffaloes, ete. 
No wonder, the Palaeolithic man was a mighty hunter and he also 
did not lack muscular strength. 


The presence of cinders in the Kurnn! caves and the absence 
of human or animal skulls goes to prove that the dwellers were 
hunters of human scalp and performed some magical religious rites 
and human sacrifices formed an important part. No Palaeolithic 
grayes have been found in India and the dead were left probably 
to natural decomposition or to be devoured by beasts. Paintings 
were discovered in-1910 in some caverns at Singanpur near Raigarh 
in Madhya Pradesh. These figures are believed to have been drawn 
with bamboo brushes. They are made of red pigment and repre- 
sented hunting scenes, . groups of figures, hieroglyphics and draw- 
ings of animals. Human figures are in dancing ‘postures, The 
chief feature of Rajgarh paintings is their spirited expression and 
spontaneity of treatment. Palaeolithic paintings have. also been 
found in Kaimur ranges and also in the Mirzapur district. 

“It has been suggested that the Palaeolithic man belonged to 
the Negrito race like the modern people of the Andaman Islands, 
They had short stature, dark skin, woolly hairs and flat noses, 


“Neolithic Men. Neolithic sites in India have been found 
near the sea, lakes and mining and fishing areas such as Maski and 
Tinnevelly.. The important factor which decided the settlement 
of Neolithic men in India. was the availability of the black coloured 
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rock, which is more tough and tenacious than quartzite. The 
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Neolithic men ocoupied practically the whole of India except the 
portion below the Kaveri. There were no Neolithic settlements in 
the extreme south, The Neolithic remains found from the Tinne- 
velly district are considered to be importations from the north. 
Salam district is very rich in Neolithic finds. The workmanship of 
the tools found in the Salam district is of a superior quality than 
that of those found in the north, We have found rich collections 
of pottery from Malabar. We have found toys, mace heads, tiles, 
drilled stones, net sinkers and pottery from Mysore. Tools of 
various kinds have been found from the Bellary district. Shell 
bangles of delicate workmanship have been found from Anantpur 
and Cuddapah districts. Different kinds of finds have been found 
from south and Central Bombay. We have some information 
about the Neolithic men of Gujarat and Kathiawar, The same 
applies to Sind and Baluchistan. Central India has not been 
sufficiently explored, No Neolithic finds have béen found from 
Bengal. i 


According to Bruce Foote, the Indian Neolithic implements 
can be classified into 78 distinct types. 41 types belong to the 
polished class and 37 to the unpolished class. To the polished 
class belong such implements as chisels, hammers, mortars, beads, 
buttons, discs, toys, ete. To the unpolished class belong arrows, 
knives, lancets, wedges and mallets, It appears that Neolithic 
men had a fine sense of colour, and no wonder they chose stones 
of different colours for their tools. ~ 


We have come across a lot of pottery of the Neolithic Age. 
Some of them are bowls, flower pots, Lotahs, Chatties, etc. 
There is a variety cf colour in Neolithic pottery, Itappears that 
different kinds of clay were chosen, they were fired to different 
degrees and special pigments were applied to them, The colours 
common were red, yellow, brown or purple-grey. We have not 
come across any human or animal figures relating to the pottery 
of the Neolithic Age. The figures common are leaves and flowers, 
According to Bruce Foote, there was a gradual and continuous 
evolution in the potter's art before the great Aryan invasion under 
which the potter's craft came to be despised and neglected, as it 
is nowadays to a great extent as evidenced by the great plainness 

‘ and often absolute ugliness of the present-day pottery. 


No rich specimens of sculptural art have been found from 
Neolithic India, except the one in the Bellary district. All that 
has been found are rough sketches of birds, beasts and human 
beings. According to B. B. Lal, “Till now four principal centres 
of these paintings have been detected : (i) The Son valley in 
Mirzapur district, (ii) Manikpur and its ‘neighbourhood in the 
Banda district—both in the U.P., (iii) Singanpur in the’ Raigarh 
State and (iv) Hoshangabad and Pachmarhi in Mahadeo hills, 
C.P.” (Archaeology in India, 1950, pp. 44-45), 

The Neolithic people had their settlements in granite rocks, 
They gave them natural protection from rain and the sun and 
could be conveniently adapted for dwelling purposes. No houses 
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have been discovered even in such busy places as Bellary and 
Salam districts. That was probably due to the fact that twigs 
and thatch materials were used for the construction of the houses 
and that has perished during the course of time. Pile dwellings 
have not been found in India although there must haye been some 
such settlements on the coast. Cinder mounds have been found 
at several places in the Bellary district and also in Hyderabad. 


The food of the people consisted of fruits, vegetables, roots, 
nuts, wild pulses, cereats, flesh of animals, fish and milk products, 
They knew the art of making curd, butter and ghee from milk. . 


To begin with, barks and skins of animals were used by the 
people for covering their bodies. However, later on clothes of 
cotton and wool were used for the same purpose. The art of 
dyeing was also known to the people. Men tied a piece of cloth 
round their Joins and threw a piece over their shoulders. Women 
probably used a petticoat up to their knees. They also combed 
their hair to form various shapes. They also put on beads, rings, 
bangles and armlets. 


The occupations of the people were hunting and fishing. Tish- 
ing must have been done on a large scale, The people also started 
domesticating animals, Towards the end of the Neolithic period, 
agriculture also became one of the main occupations of the people. 
To begin with, they depended on the wild grains, but later on they 
began to produce crops, Fruits and vegetables were also grown. 
The crafts of the carpenter, stone mason, potter, weaver, dyer, 
etc., were also known. 


The Neolithic people worshipped ancestral spirits, They per- 
formed a large number of rites on the occasion of death, They 
believed that the dead must be provided with all the amenities of 
life. They used urns for burning the bones and ashes of the dead. 
The urns were oval in shape. Some were one-legged and some 
were without leg. Urns have been found at Maski, Salam, Hyder- 
abad and Mysore. ` Stone worship was common. The people also 
serene Phallus. There were also human sacrifices and anima} 
sacrifices, 


According to Dr. H. D. Sankalia, ‘Much has been said about 
Neolithic culture. According to some scholars, the people of this 
age understood the use of fire, made pottery, cultivated grain and 
domesticated animals. But, as these theories are based on surface 
finds alone, no definite conclusions are possible until positive evi- 
dence is furnished by further excavation.” 


As regards the survivals of the Neolithic Age, some of the 
Neolithic people were driven into hills and forests by later inva- 
ders and they are at present represented by the Gonds, Bhils, 
Santhals, etc. We have also inherited a number of superstitions 
from the Neolithic people. The worship of manes and’ spirits and 
Phallus images of stone and wood can be traced to the Neolithic 
period. The same can be said about the, use of amulets, beads, 
sacred threads, shells, stones, ete., for curing diseases and keeping 
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away the cvil spirits. The potter’s wheel and the art of spinning 
and weaving are also triced from the Neolithic period. The same 
applies to omens, 


The Age of Metals. The Neolithic Age was followed by 
the age of metals. The transition from stone to metal was a slow 
and gradual process. This is proved by the fact tit the use of 
stone and metallic implements is found side by side. There is also 
a close resemblance in the shape of early metal and Neolithic im- 
plements, However, there is no uniformity regarding the use of 
metals in different parts of India, In the ease of Northern India, 
copper replaced stone as the ordinary material for tools and 
Weapons. Axes, swords, Spear-heads and various other objects 
mide of copper have been found in different parts of the country, 
It was after the lapse of many centuries that iron came to be 
known and was gradually used as a substitute for copper. The 
rseult is that we can make a distinction between the Copper Age 
and the early Iron Age in Northern India, However, that was 
not so in southern India, There the Iron Age immediately suc- 
ceeded the Stone Age. 


Bronze is an alloy made up of nine parts of copper and one 
part of tin, It is very suitable for the manufacture of tools and 
weapons. It is true that bronze implements of early date have 
been found in India along with those of copper; but it does not 
follow that bronze was generally used in India to the exclusion of 
copper. Under the circumstances, we cannot say that there was 
any Bronze Age in India, 


started about 4,000 years ago. The view of Dr. V. A. Smith is that 
the earliest of the copper tools may be as old as 2,000B.C. Tho 
discovery or introduction of iron in south India may have occurred 
much later and quite independently. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PRE-HISTORIC RACES AND CULTURES IN INDIA 


It is not possible to write with authority about the pre- 
historic races and cultures of India and there is a lot of scope for 
conjectures and theorising. Many theories which were formerly 
held by scholars, have been given up and their place has been 
taken by others. However, our knowledge is increasing every 
day and we can hope to have better information in the future. 


View of Risley 


The anthropologists have made their contribution towards 
this knotty problem and many views have been expressed from 
time to time. The view that held ‘the field for a long time was 
that of Sir H. Risley. Sir Herbert divided the races of India 
into seven groups, viz., Dravidian, Indo-Aryan, Turko-Iranian, 
Scytho-Dravidian, Aryo-Dravidian, Mongoloid and Mongolo- 
Dravidian groups. The Dravidian type was to be found chie y in 
South India. “Their stature is short or below mean ; the comp- 
lexion very dark ; approaching black; hair plentiful with an 
occasional tendency to curl; eyes dark ; head long ; nose very 
broad, sometimes depressed at the root, but not so as to make 
the face appear flat.” The Indo-Aryan type was to be chiefly 
found in Kashmir; the Punjab and Rajputana. “Their stature is 
mostly tall ; complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plentiful; 
head long ; nose narrow and prominent but not specially ong.” 


The Turko-Iranian type was to be found in North-Western 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and those districts of the Punjab 
and Sindh which were on the west of the Indus. Their “stature is 
above mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but occasionally 
grey ; hair on face plentiful; head broad ; nose moderately 
narrow, prominent and very long”. The Scytho-Dravidian type 
was to be found in east Sindh, Gujarat and Bombay. “This type 
is clearly distinguished from the Turko-Iranian by a lower stature, 
4 greater length of head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose and 
a lower orbito-nasal index.” The Aryo-Drayidian type was to be 
found in East Punjab, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. “The head-form 
is long, with a tendency to medium, the complexion varies from 
lightish brown to black ; the nose ranges from medium to broad, 
being always broader than among the Indo-Aryans ; the stature is 
lower than in the latter group and usually below the average,” The 
Mongoloid type was to be found in Burma, Assam and the Sub- 
Himalayan tracts. “The head is broad ; complexion dark with 
yellowish tinge ; hair on face scant; stature short or below the 
average ; nose broad; face characterirtically flat ; eyelids often ob- 
lique.” The Mongolo-Dravidian type was to be found in Bengal and 


+ 
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Orissa, “The head is broad, complexion dark, hair on face usually 
plentiful, stature medium, nose medium, and with a tendency to 
broadness.” 


View of Hutton 


The theory of Sir Herbert Risley was based on the assump- 
tion that the Dravidians were the earliest inhabitants of India. 
However, such a view has been given up on the ground that there 
mee phe cto races and culturesin India. Dr, J.H. Hutton 
stated in 1933 that eight kinds of races or peoples came to India 
from outside and those were the Negritos, Proto-Australoids, 
early Mediterraneans, civilized or advanced Mediterraneans, 
Armenoids, Alpines, Vedic Aryans or Nordics and the Mongoloids. 


According to Dr. 8. K. Chatterji, ‘Race is not, of course, 
synonymous with language ; but when a language has characterised 
as a distinct type ina particular area and among the particular 
people in pre-historic times, it forms an important cultural 
expression of that people, and as such a connection between the 
two is justified, always bearing in mind the great fact that 
language is after all but a secondary expression of culture and 
that is largely transmissible from people to people.” 


It is pointed out that it is wrong to confuse race with 
language and it is impossible to distinguish scientifically the 
various races because of the inter-mixture of blood for several 
thousand years, Therefore, Eickstedt proposes another classifi- 
cation based entirely on physical and cultural anthropology. He 
distinguishes three main races, viz., Europid, Negrid and Mongo- 
loid. He further sub-divides these races into 18 sub-races. In 
1933, he recognised the Gondid and a Molid jungle type among 
the tribal population. 


Dr. Guha’s View 


_ The latest view has been put forward by Dr. B.S. Guha, the 
Director of the Anthropological Survey of India in his work 
called “Racial Elements in the Population.” According to 
him, six main races came to India and those were the Negrito, 
the Proto-Australoid, the Mongoloid, the Mediterranean, the 
Western Brachycephale and the Nodic. The Mongoloids consisted 
of the Palaeo-Mongoloids of long-headed and broad-headed types 
and the Tibeto-Mongoloids, The Mediterranean type consisted of 
the Palaco-Mediterranean, Mediterranean and the so-called orien- 
taltype. The Western Brachycephale consisted of the Alpinoid, 
the Dinaric and the Armenoid types, According to Dr, Guha, the 
Negrito is practically extinct on the soil of India, They came 
from Africa, This race has survived in the Andaman Islands and 
in Malaya. The Proto-Australoids came from the East Mediterra- 
nean area. They survive in the aboriginal tribes of India today. 
‘they were black and dolichocephalic. The Mongoloids had a 
peculiar head-form resembling dolichocephal. They were ‘the 
most ancient stratnm of the population” and formed “a dominant 
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element in the tribes living in Assam and the Indo-Burmese 
frontiers, The Mediterranean peoples were all long-headed. They 
are to be found in the Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam tracts, the 
Punjab, the Upper Gangetic valley, Sindh, and Rajputana.” 
According to Dr. Guha, “It must be clearly understood that no 
rigid separation is possible as there is considerable overlapping 
of types. From a broad point of view, however, a Nordic terri- 
tory in North-Weatern India, mixed with Mediterraneans and 
Orientals, can be distinguished from a territory in Peninsular 
India containing the older-Palaeo-Mediterranean element. On 
both-sides of this are the domains of the Alpo-Dinarics, mixed no 
doubt, with other types. The primitive darker elements have 
come in everywhere and, with blood from other strains, chiefly 
Palaeo-Mediterranean, they constitute the lower stratum of the 
population. The Mongoloids occupy the submontane regions of 
the North and the East, but various thrusts have gone deeply 
into the composition of the people.” (Racial Elements in the 
Population, p. 26). 

The Negritos. It is desirable to refer to the contributions 
made by the various races and cultures towards the Indian civili- 
zation. The Negritos were the first human inhabitants of India. 
Originally, they came from Africa through Arabia, Iran and 
Baluchistan. They seem to have been food-gatherers rather than 
food-producers. They seem to have been either killed or absorbed 
by the races who came later on, They have practically dis- 
appeared from the soil of India. However, they are still to be 
found in the Andaman Islands, Malaya and Indonesia. As their 
own condition was primitive, they do not seem to have contribu- 
ted anything of importance to the Indian civilization. However, 
some words from the Negritos have survived in a very altered 
form. One such word may be the Bengali and Oriya Badud, 
Badadi “bat”. 

The Proto-Australoids have contributed some basic ele- 
ments to the popualtion of India. There were many lines of 
migrations of this race and they must have been mixed up with 
other races of India, particularly the Negritos and the Mongoloids. 
The Kol or Munda type in India, and the Non-Khmer type in 
Assam, Burma and Indo-China, have a Proto-Australoid element. 
The Munda languages belong to the Austro-Asiatig family and are 
to be found at present in the eastern half of Central India, 
southern border of the Himalayas and Kashmir and the territory 
east of Nepal. According to Dr. Sten Konow, the Kols at one 
time occupied the whole of North India and also the Deccan. 


The Munda languages have given important words to the 
Aryan languages and some of them are the names of birds, trees, 
implements and parts ofthe human body. Words Shalmali or 
silk-cotton, Bala or hair and Kambala have been derived from 
the Munda roots. Likewise, the words Kadali or banana, Karpas 
or cotton and Tambul or betel have been derived from the Munda 


languages. 
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According to Prof. Przyluski, many myths have an Austric 
origin. To quote him, “The stories and legends were conceived 
in societies living near the sea, societies of which the civilization 
and social organisation were different from those of the neigh- 
bouring peoples : the Chinese and the Indo-Aryans,.” According 
to Prof. Sylvan Levi, “India has been too exclusively examined 
from the Indo-Aryan standpoint. It ought to be remembered that 
India is a great maritime country. The movement which carried 
the Indian colonization towards the Far East was far from in- 
augurating a new route, Adventurers, trafiickers and missionaries 
profited by the technical progress of navigation, followed under 
better conditions and comfort and efficiency, and navigated the 
way traced from time immemorial by the mariners of another race . 
whom Aryans or Aryanised India despised as savages.” 


To quote Prof. Praylusky, the use of Cowrie shells as money 
was “a characteristic of a maritime civilization which was deve- 
loped on the shores of Indian Ocean and the China Sea, i.e., the 
region where the people speaking the Austro-Asiatic languages 
were disseminated.” 


Dr. Hutton traces the origin of the system of erecting stone- 
monoliths to the Non-Khmers. The Tantric form of worship was 
also probably due to the “incorporation into Hinduism of a 
fertility cult which preceded it as the religion of the country.” 
The Sanskrit word “Gandak” meaning four Gowries was derived 
from tlie Austric family of languages. The Bengali word “Pan” 
meaning one anna or 80 Cowries is derived from the Munda 
languages. j 


According to Dr. §. K. Chatterji, “The Proto-Australoids’ 
contribution to the primitive culture of India, it has been thought, 
ineluded the following matters: pottery which would appear to 
have heen unknown to the Negritos ; neolithic development of the 
palaeolithic culture of the country ; the use of the boomerang 
and of the blowing gun; and ideas of totemism in religion. Hoe 
and digging—stick cultivation—followed at least in some parts of 
the country by terrace cultivation of rice, may have originated 
on the soil of India in the hands:of the Proto-Australoids ; and 
this would appear to have ;been advanced largely in the extra- 
Indian lands of-South-eastern Asia,” (The Vedic Age, pp. 148-9). 
According to Dr, William Hevesy, there was no such thing as an 
Austric speech family. In pre-historic times, there was no inva- 
sion of or immigration into India by Finno-Ugrain or Ugrain tribes 
from the Eurasian plains to the south of the Ural mountains. The 
Mundas or the Kols resulted from a mixture of the Ugrains on the 
one hand and the Negritos and the Proto-Australoids on the other. 
Hevesy points out certain resemblances between the Finno-Ugrain 
speeches on the one hand and the Kol speeches on the other. 
However, it is pointed out that the resemblances are not con- 
vincing and there is no positive proof to establish immigration of 
the Ugrain tribes in India in ancient times, 
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The Dravidians.1 The Dravidians came to India from 
eastern Mediterranean and there were at least three varieties of 
them. All of them were the speakers of Dravidian. They were 
all long-headed and when they came to India, they had attended 
a fairly high level of civilization by that time. It is pointed out 
that at one time the Dravidian culture was spread over Northern 
India, Central India and Western India and possibly Eastern 
India also. We come across the Brahui-spesking people in 
Baluchistan and it is possible thet this is a survival of the Dravi- 
dian culture in that area in the past. There is evidence to show 
that Dravidian speakers were to be found in the Punjab and 
the Upper Gangetic Valley. Reference may be made in this con- 
nection to the survival of Dravidian vocables in the place-names 
of Northern India, and the Dravidian elements in Hindu religion. 
ritual, thought, mythology and legendary history. As there was 
no solid bloc of Dravidians in Northern India, the Aryans found it 
easy to impose their own culture on that religion. 


The script of the Indus Valley has not been deciphered and 
it is difficult to say as to in what language or languages the people 
of the Indus Valley wrote or spoke. However, it is pointed out 
that the balance of probability is on the side of the Dravidian 
language, According to Rev. H. Heras, old Tamil is to be found 
on the seals of the Indus Valley. However, critics point out -that 
the similarity is not convincing as we have no idea of the type of 
Tamil which must have been spoken or written at the time of the 
Indus Valley. 

The Dravidians seem to have brought from their original 
home-land in the Eastern Mediterranean the idea of the Mother- 
Goddess and Father-God. The Mother-Goddess had for her 
symbol or vehicle the lion, Father-God for his symbol or vehicle 
the bull. From these two concepts, the Hindu cult of Uma and 
Shiva grew up. 

Tt is pointed out that the oldest form of the word Tamil or 
Dravida was probably Dramila or Dramiza, The Lycyians of 
Asia Minor called themselves fn their inscriptions by the name of 
Trammili, - According to Herodotus, the Lycyians originally came 
from the island of Crete and in that island the pre-Hellenic people 
of Asia were known by the name written as Termilai by the 
Greeks. It is possible that the Dravidians who came from the 
Eastern Mediterranean brought to India one of their national 
or tribal names, Termilai, which was later on transformed into 
Tamil. 

According to Bishop Caldwell, the Dravidians “had kings 
who dwelt in strong houses and ruled over small districts of 
country. They had minstrels who recited songs at festivals ; and 


1. In ancient times, there was a vaguely defined region of South India 
known in ihe North as Dravida. Tt was probably a corruption of the word 
Tail. This word was applied by Caldwell to a group of languages such as 
Tamil, Telugu, “annada and Malayalam. Risley applied this term toa 
certain ethnic type which he found in many places in the South. 
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House. They had laws and customs but no lawyers or judges. 
Marriage existed among them. They: were acquainted with the 
ordinary metals with the exception of tin, lead and zinc, with the 
planets which were ordinarily known to the ancients with the 
exception of Mercury and Saturn, They had medicines, hamlets 
and towns, canoes, boats, and even ships, no acquaintance with 
any people beyond the sea, except in Ceylon, which was then, 
perhaps, accessible on foot at low water; andno word expressive 
of the geographieal idea of island or continent. They were well 
acquainted with agriculture and delighted in war. They were 
armed with bows and arrows, with Spears andswords. All the 
ordinary or necessary arts of life, including spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing existed among them, They excelled in pottery, as their 
places of sculpture show.” 


Scholars point out that the Puja ceremonies along with 
flowers, leaves, fruits and water are the result of the Dravidians. 
Aryans were accustomed to the Homa rites or sacrificial fire. In 
course of time, the Puja rites were adopted by "the Hindus also. 
According to Prof. Mark Collins, the Sanskrit word Puja was a 
Dravidian Pu or flower. If Homa was a Pasu-Karma or a religious 
service involving the Slaughter of animals, Puja was a flower ritual 
or flower service, According to Charpentier, the word Puja has 
been derived from a Dravidian root called Puru which means “to 
smear”, The smearing of sandal pasté or blood forms an important 
item in the Puja ceremony. r 

It is pointed out that the name Shiva is at least partly of 
Dravidian origin. In the Dravidian language, Shivan means red 


poison and kept the same in his throat which be. me blue, 
Shambhu is another title of Shiva and this is compared to the 


due to Dravidian influence, Garuda as the vehicle of Vishnu is 
partly a divine eagle of the Aryans and partly of the Dravidians. 
The worship of the Monkey-God was also borrowed from the 
Dravidians. 


According to Wheeler “The religion of the Dravidian 
people, which lies under the crust of Brahmanism, is interesting 
from its extreme simplicity. ‘Snake worship’ says Balfour, ‘is 
general throughout Peninsular India, both of the sculptured form 
and of the living creature. The sculpture is invariably of the 
form of the Nag or cobra, and almost every hamlet has its serpent 
deity. Sometimes this is a single snake, the hood of the cobra 
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being spread open. Occasionally the sculptured figures are nine 
in number, and this form is called the ‘Nao nag’, and is intended 


Snuke Worship 


to represent a parent and eight of its youngs; but the prevailing 
form is that of two snakes twinning in the manner of the 
‘Esculapian rod’. Speaking of the village gods, Meadows Taylor 
says: “The worship of Grama Devatas or village divinities, is 
universal all over the Dekhan, and indeed, I believe throughout 
India. These divinities have no temples or priests. Sacrifice and 
oblation are made to them at sowing time and harvest, for rain or 
fair weather, in time of cholera, malignant fever or other disease 
or pestilence. The Nagis always oneof the Grama Devatas, the 
rest being known by local names. The Grama Devatas are known 
as heaps of stones, generally ina grove or quiet spot near every 
village, and are smeared some with black and some with red 
colour.” 

Origin of the Dravidians. There are many theories with 
regard to the original home of the Dravidians.. According to 
Kanakasabhai Pillai, the Dravidians were of Mongolian origin. 
They came to India from Tibet and Nepal and settled in the 
whole of Bengal. From there they went to South India and 
Ceylon. Since they leftfor the South from the port of Tamra- 
lipti, they came to be known as the Tamils, The Yakshas men- 
tioned in the Sanskrit literature are the same as the Dravidians, 
The people of Malabar and Nepal have the same ideas with regard 
tothe chastity of woman, There were also artistic and architec- 
tural resemblances. However, the theory of Sh. Pillai is not 
accepted by scholars. Itis pointed out that the analogies of 
Pillai are fanciful and the identification of the Yakshas with the 
Dravidians is merely # surmise. The resemblances in the fields 
of architecture and art can be attributed to other causes as well. 
According to Sir Herbert Risley, “It is extremely improbable that 

‘a large body ofa very black and conspicuously long headed type 
should have’ come from the one region of the earth which is 
peopled exclusively by races with broad heads and yellow 
complexion,” 
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Brahuis were one of the Dravidian’ types who came to India 
through the passes of the N orth-west. The theory of Dr. Cald- 
well has been criticised on many grounds. The philologists do 
not recognize the existence of any Scythian group of languages. 
The evidence of ethnology is against the view of Dr, Caldwell, 
The Turanians are Beaks 


to any other cause. 


There are writers who point out that the Dravidians had a 
Semitic origin. They point out to the anthropological similarities 
between the two races. Both of them are dolichocephalic. Th: 
worship of women and the marriage customs between the two 
races are the same, According to Col, Holditch, the Dravidians 
had originally occupied some region near Mesopotamia and from 
there they migrated to India through the Makran coast; They 
remained there till they were overpowered by a Mongolian race. 
Later on, they come to South India by following a root along the 
8€a-coast. 

According to Elliot Smith, the Dravidians came from Egypt 
by sea. However, it is pointed out that such a thing was im- 
possible. 

There are some scholars who believed that the Dravidians 
were the indigenous inhabitants of India. The differences in 
anthology are due to the advancement of culture, 

However, the generally accepted view is that the Dravidians 
are foreigners who came to India from Eastern Mediterranean. 
There through Mesopotamia and Baluchistan on their way 
to India. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


The world of scholarship was aroused by the declaration of 
Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology, that a new 
civillzation had been discovered in the Indus Valley. As a matter 
of fact, Sir John wrote three stout volumes on the Indus Civiliza- 
tion. Excavation work was done at Mohenjodaro by Sir John 
Marshall and his colleagues from 1921 to 1927. It was later on 
continued by J H: Mackay from 1927 to 1931. Work was also done 
on this site by G.F. Dales in 1963. Mohenjodaro (Mound of the 
dead) is the local name of a high mound situated in the District of 
Larkana in Sindh. It is about 300 miles North of Karachi in West 
Pakistan. The sorrounding region is fertile and even now it is 
called Nakblistan or the “Garden of Sindh”. It is believed that 
there was a city ahout 5,000 years ago and that city was destroyed 
and rebuilt no less than seven times. Although only seven distinct 
town-levels have already been unearthed, Dr. Mortimer Wheeler 
believes that evidence of even other civilisations might be lying 
beneath them. The city, as it stands today, is on two mounds. 
One is 1,300 yards long and 600 yards wide and the other is 400 
yards long and 300 yards wide. It is possible that the city re- 
mained inruins for a considerable period before a new city was 
built on the old remains. Many centuries must have passed before 
the site was finally abandoned, 

Almost at the same time when excavations were going on at 
Mohenjodaro, similar work was being done at Harappa which is 
situated on the banks of the river Ravi in the Montgomery District 
in West Punjab and is at a distance of about 100 miles from Lahore. 
References to the finds from Harappa had been made by General 
Cunningham and stone from this site was used by the contractors 
of the railway line passing through that region. This city was 
believed to have been bigger than the one at Mohenjodaro Lut it 
was not properly preserved and partly destroyed by the contractors 
and the people of the neighbourhood before its importance’ was 
realised. Work on this site was done by M.S. Wats from 192] to 
1934, Further excavation work on this site was done by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, then Director-General of Archaeology in India. 


About 80 miles south of Mohenjodaro and about half a mile 
south of village of Jamal-Kirio, three adjacent mounds or tells 
constitute an ancient site known as Chanhudaro. This site was 
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discovered in 1931 and certain objects similar to those of Harappa 
were found, In 1935-6, further work was carried out. Three 
building levels were found in association with the Harappa culture 
and above them, two successive cultures similar to those of Jhukar 
and Khaugar sites of Sindh were found, 
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Excavation work was done by the Department of Archaeology 
of the Government of India at Rupar in the Ambala District, 
Things found here were similar to those found at Harappa: Excava- 
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tions were also done at Rangpur and Lothal in Saurashtra. At 
Rangpur were found antiquities such as copper axe, beads of steatite 
and cornelian and a large number of earthen-ware. There is a 
similarity in the construction of drains at Rangpur and Harappa. 
It is pointed out that the Rangpur excavations fill up the gap 
between the Harappa culture and the Buddhist period. Unlike 
Mohenjodaro where civilization met with a sujiden end, at the 
Rangpur site the Harappa culture died a natural death and was 
succeeded by a post-Harappa culture. 

From Lothal have been found 107 seals and sealings with 
Indus script froma kiln, Other antiquities from this site include 
beads of gold, steatite, cornelian and faience, a vessel, fish hooks, 
arrow-heads of copper, terra-cotta animal figurines and toys, chert 
blades, ivory objects and pottery used for domestic and funerary 
purposes, Excavation work was done at Kalibangan in Rajasthan 
by B.B. Lal and B.K. Thapar between 1961 and 1969. 

_ Four human skeletons and some pottery were excavated from 
Chandigarh in 1970 and the view of Shri B.K. Thapar is that “all 
the skulls found here pointing north and the skeletons are laid in a 
systematic manner, This is similar to Harappan graveyards found 
at Kalibangan in Rajasthan and also at Harappa and Rupar”. One 
view is that mounds of Bharatpur in Burdwan District of West 
Bengal represent ,the eastward extension of the post-Harappan 
chalcolithic culture. 

When excavation work was done at Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
and similar things were found at both the sites, Sir John Marshall 
and other scholars gave it the name of Indus Civilization as the 
sites were within the area covered by the Indus river and its 
tributaries. However, when objects similar to those found at 
Harappa were found at Rupar, Rangpur, Lothal and Kalibangan, it 
was considered desirable to name it as Harappa Culture as the new 
sites were not covered by the Indus river and its tributaries. The 
present position is that while some people still continue to call it 
the Indus Civilization, others prefer to call it the Harappa Culture. 

Buildings. Mohenjodaro seems to have a- well-planned 
city. Streets were broad and varied from 134 fcet to 33 feet in 
breadth. According to Mackay, the roads were so arranged that 
the prevailing winds could work as a sort of suction pump thereby 
cleaning the atmosphere automatically. They cut each other at 
right angles. The houses varied from the smallest ones of two 
rooms to a large one like a palace with a frontage of 85 feetand a 
depth of 97 feet, courtyard 32 feet square, etc. Some of the struc- 
tures might have been temples. A hole of 20 bricks piers about 90 
feet square has also been found. One of the outstanding features 
of the buildings at Mohenjodaro is their plainness. The entrances 
to the houses were in narrow. lanes. There were no windows at 
all. Some rooms were built with an eye to their strategic position. 
Common walls were rare and the empty space between the walls 
of two houses was filled with bricks. The walls were pretty thick 
and it is possible that the buildings might have been of more than 
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one storey. The roofs were formed by placing reed-matting on 
mud. The stair-cases were solid 

The steps were high and narrow. 
The planning of the houses did not suggest the observance of the 
Purdah by the people. The sizes of the door varied from 3’ 4” to 7’ 


The wells at Mohenjodaro are a remarkahle feature of the 
city but that is not the case at Harappa. It speaks volumes for 
the technical perfection of the builders that most of the wells built 
thousands of years ago arein perfect working order up to the 
present day. All that is necessary is to remove the debris and 
silt so as to use them for the supply of drinking water. 


The most important feature of the houses at Mohenjodaro is 
the presence in them of one or more bath-rooms, the floors of 
which were fully laid and were connected by means of drainage 
channels with the main street. The bath-rooms were square or 
rectangular wtth pavement usually sloping towards one corner 
provided with an outlet of water. 


The furniture and the fittings of the houses must have been 
of a very simple nature. There were big jars fixed in the floor for 
Storage of grain. There must. have been reed-mats on the floors 
and small wooden or reed stools. 


A jar with a hole at the bottom has been found in most of 
the kitchens to take the waste of the kitchen and thereby prevent 
its going to the drains. Sink-pits were constructed outside every 


house for the purpose of collecting all the sediments before the 
water flowed into the drain, 


The Great Bath of Mohenjodaro strikes every visitor to that 
place. It consists of an open quadrangle with verandahs backed 
by galleries and rooms on all sides, the swimming bath, wells from 
which the bath was filled and an upper storey of timber. The 
swimming bath is 30 feetx23x8 feet. There is a ‘provision for 
flights of steps at the ends. The bath is water-tight and its 
foundations are secure. “The lining of the tank” was made of 
finely. dressed bricks laid in gypsum mortar, about 4 feet thick ; 
backing this was an inch-thick, damp-proof course of bitumen. 
“It was further stabilised by another thin wall of burnt bricks 
behind it ; then came a packing of crude bricks and behind this 
again another solid rectangle of burnt bricks encompassing the 
whole.” The Great Bath is stillin such a condition that when 
I saw it in 1935 I felt that it was built during the 19th century as 
it resembled many of the tanks built in the Punjab at that time, 
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Drainage. The people of the Indus Valley had a perfect 
system of drainage. Brick-laid channels flowed through every 
street. They varied from 9" and 12° deep to double that size. The 
channels were covered with loose bricks which can be removed 
when necessary. Large channels were made of stone and were 
also covered with stone. Cess-pits were provided for the flow of 
the rain water and the sewage from the houses to flow into them, 
Long drains were provided at intervals with sumps so that the 
channels may be cleaned without much difficulty. It appears that 
the silt which was removed from the drains was not always carried 
away asthe same has been found to be present at the time of 
excavations. Wedge-shaped bricks were used where the drains 
curved.. Brick-lined pits were provided when one drain entered 
another. Large brick-culverts with corbelled roofs were construc- 
ted on the outskirts of the city to carry storm water. One of the 
defects of the drainage system was that in most cases a drain was 
placed near a well and there was the danger of the water of the 
well being contaminated. 


Water Supply. The people of Mohenjodaro had an excellent 
supply of water. A large number of wells have been found in that 
city. However, the coping of the wells was only a few inches 
above the pavement and that was asource of danger to the 
people. 


Trade and Commerce. There must have been a lot of 
trade and commerce. People must have cultivated wheat and 
barley which were ground by the muller and saddle-quern and not 
by a circular grindstone. Date palm must have been cultivated. 


Diet. As regards the diet of the people, it must have 
consisted of wheat, barley, milk products, fish, mutton, beaf, pork, 
poultry, flesh of tortoises and turtles. 


Animals. The animals domesticated by the people were the 
elephant, camel, pig, the buffalo, sheep, the humped bull and also 
probably horses and dogs. The remains of such wild animals as 
black rat, deer, and mongoose have been found. The figurines of 
bison, hare, monkey, tiger, bear and rhinoceros have also been 
excavated. 


Metals. It appears that the people used gold, silver, Topper 
tin and lead. However, the use of iron was not known, e 
other materials used by the people were bones, shells, ivory and 
faience. P 


Dress. As regards the dress of the people, it is not possible 
to describe the same definitely as no clothes of those people have 
come down to us.. Our information is based on a large number of 
spindles made of pottery. Their various sizes indicate that both 
cotton and woollen threads must haye been spun. The statues 
and the carvings on the seals found at different places also throw 
some light. It appears that women put on’a skirt. A cloak might 
have been used as an extra protection covering arms and shoulders 
but not the breasts. Men wore short beards and whiskers. They 
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used a band of cloth round their loins. They might have used a 
wrapper covering their left shoulder and passing below the right 
shoulder. 


Ornaments, Ornaments were popular both among women 
and men. While both the sexes used necklaces, fillets, armlets 


and finger-rings, women alone used the girdles, nose-studs, 
ear-studs, anklets, etc. The ornaments of the rich were those of 
gold, silver, ivory, faience or semi-precious stones, but the poor 
used shell, bone, copper and terra-cotta for the same purpose, 
Holes were made into cornelian for girdles. It appears that hair 
was taken back from the forehead and then clipped or coiled in a 
knot with a fillet to support the same at the back of the head. 
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A statue from Mohenjodaro 
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In some cases, the hair was coiled in a heavy mass and was taken 
above the left ear in such a way as to cover the right shoulder. 
The use of combs was very common. Fillets and hair-pins must 
have been used for keeping the hair in order and tight. 


Amusements. As regards their amusements, they preferred 
indoor hobbies to outdoor amusements. They did not take interest 
in hunting and chariot-racing. They enjoyed dancing and singing. 
The game of dice was also known to them. The large number of 
toys found at Mokenjodaro shows that the children were fond of 
play-things. Those toys were made of terra-cotta and were of such 
things as rattles, whistles, birds, carts, figures of men and women. 
ete. 

Pottery. The pottery of the Indus Valley was generally 
made onthe wheel. It was painted red and black. Some of it 


Pottery from Harappa 
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was glazed and incised. It is pointed out that the glazed Indus 
pottery is “‘the earliest example of its kind in the ancient world. 
The domestic vessels were usually made of earth and had different 
shapes and forms. Some of them were goblets, heaters, offering 
stands, store-jars, etc, Vessels of copper, bronze, silver and 
porcelain were also known. However, no vessels of iron have been 
known. 


Pottery from Harappa 


Weapons. As regards the weapons of war, those were axes, 
Spears, daggers, slings and maces. Very few bows and arrows 
have been found, Masheads and alabaster, sandstone and 
cherty-lime-stone must have been used as weapons for individual 
protection in the jungles. There were three kinds of missiles made 
of baked clay, “Their Shape, material, and the spot where they 
were found certainly lead us to regard them as weapons of offence 
rather of defence.” Whether they were thrown by “hand or 


have been found. Most of the weapons were those of copper and 
bronze, but some of them were those of stone also, 


As at present known, fortifications at the two major cities 
were confined to the citadels. The function of the armed citadel 
may have been as much the affirmation of domestic authority asa 
safeguard egainst external aggression. 
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Art The representations of the animals carved on the seals 
indicate a high degree of artistic excellence. A few stone-images 
of Harappa have the finish and excellence of the Greek statues. 


Seals. More than 500 seals have been discovered at various 
places. Those are made of ferra-cotta and are small in size. These 


Seals from Moherjodaro 


seals were found from time to time for a long period in the old bed 
of the river Ravi. They form the first hints or traces of the Indus 
civilisation as noticed by historians like General Cunningham. 
According to Dr. Mackay, the seals are the only known inscriptions 
of the Indus Valley people from which some idea of the language 
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of the people can be got. The stone and pottery seal amulets 
provide the largest contribution to the subject of the religious beliefs 
of the Indus Valley people. Perhaps, the most interesting seal is that 
which depicts a nude deity with horns and three faces, seated on a 
stool in a religious attitude. Surrounding him are a large number 
of animals. The figure wears a large number of bangles on either 
arms and also a kind of head-dress. The view of Dr. Marshall was 
that the figure was that of Shiva. Not less than three seals bearing 
the representation of a deity have been found. In two cases, the 
deity is seated on a stool, but in the third case, it is seated on the 
ground. The deity is always nude and has number of bangles on 
the arms. In all the cases, the deity has horns. The deity might 
“have been a virgin goddess or the consort of a god. 


Another seal has a horned goddess in the middle of a Pipal 
or fig tree before which another horned deity is also kneeling. 
The goddess and worshippers have long plaits of hair and also 
bangles on their arms. Behind the worshippers there is a goat 
with a human face. 


A seal from Mohenjodaro shows that the tiger was considered 
to be the emblem of a goddess, A goddess is seen on the horns of 
a goat with the body, hind legs dnd the tail of a tiger. According 
to Mackay, in early times the tiger goddess was looked upon as a 
consort of the deity, Shiva. A tiger also appears on two stals with 
the horns of a bull and it is possible that the bull was regarded as 
the vehicle of Shiva. 


Another seal shows a buffalo which has obviously attacked a 
group of people and is standing victorious in the midst of its 
victims. It is possible that this is a representation of a deity over- 
coming its enemies. 


A horned human figure with the face and tail of a bull 
appears on one seal from Mohenjodaro and probably that refers 
toa demigod. It is shown as struggling with a horned tiger 
probably representing some demon who waged constant war 
against the god. 


l From the description of the animals appearing on the seals, 
it appears that many beasts were often merged into one and seals 
have been found showing three different heads on one body, The 
heads of a short-horned bull, an Urus-bull, and an antelope are all 
dopiergi affixed to the body of either the first or the second 
animal, » 


Most of the figures in the seals are nude and consequently it 
is not possible to have an idea of the dress of the people from 
them, 


According to Dr. Mackay, the seal-amulets are the most 
successful artistic achievements of the inhabitants ofthe Indus 
Valley. It appears that they were carried by practically the entire 
population of the two cities. The pictographic inscriptions on the 
seals do not refer to animals under them but denote the names 
and perhaps the titles, 
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The use to which such seals were put in other. ancient 
countries, suggests that they were stamped on some plastic 
material like clay so as to authenticate property or secure the 
mouths of jars or closed doors. On account of the fragile nature 
of the clay impressions, not many specimens of those seals have 
been discovered. However, in one case, a lump of clay found in 
Mohenjodaro showed the impressions on one side of a large-sized 
unicorn seal and on the other that of reeds bound together by a 
string which indicated that the particular sealing may have been 
attached to a box made of reeds or perhaps a door made of the 
same material. The terra-cotta sealings appear to have been used 
for some specific purposes as they do not seem to have been 
attached to documents,as in the historical period. The inhabitants 
of Mohenjodaro attached great importance to these seals and 
probably every citizen carried a seal on his person, In some 
eases, it has been found that the legend above the animal has been 
cut and an attempt to replace it by another legend has been made 
which shows that after the death of the person who originally got 
the seal engraved, the same was re appropriated for use by 
another. 

Administrative System. According to Stuart Piggott, the 
Harappa kingdom was governed “from two capital cities 350 miles 
apart, but linked by a continuous river thoroughfare. That the 
Northern and Southern kingdoms, if we like to separate them in 
this manner, were in fact only sub-divisions of a unit ir shown by 
the complete uniformity in material culture from the most 
northerly to the most southerly site, ignoring any imaginary 
boundary we may draw between Bahawalpur and “hairpur, for 
instance. Whateverthe system of rule and however enforced, it 
can hardly be that of two competing city-states, it must represent 
a common authority having a dual seat of Government.” 
(Pre-historic India,.p. 150). According to Wheeler, “Whatever 
the source of the authority—and a dominant religious element 
may fairly be assurned—the lords of Harappa administered ‘heir 
city ina fashion not remote from that of the priest-kings or 
governors. of Sumer and Akkad......In Sumer, the wealth and 
discipline of the city-state were vested in the chief deity i2., in 
the priesthood or a priest-king. The civic focus’ was the exalted. 
temple, centre of an elaborate and carefully ordered. secular 
administration under divine sanction......In essence, the picture is 
one of a rigid and highly evolved bureaucratic machine, capable 
of organising end distributing surplus wealth and defending it, 
but little conducive to the political. liberty of the individual.” 
To quote Piggott again, “A state ruled over by priest-kings, 
wielding autocratic and absolute power from two main cities of 
Government, and with the main artery of communication between 
the capital-cities provided by a great navigable river, seems, then, 
to be the reasonable deduction from the archaeological evidence of 
the civilisation of Harappa.” (Pre-historic India, p. 153) 

Religion. We can form some idea of the religion of the 
Indus Valley people by a study of the seals, sealings, inscribed 
copper tables, stone statuettes and terra-cotta figurines, 
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Mother-Goddess. According to Sir John Marshall, the 
foremost among the Indus pantheon was the Mother-Goddess. 
A large number of terra-cotta female figures recovered from the 
Indus sites are considered to be representations of the Mother- 
Goddess. Similar figures have been found from the historic sites 


country, the worship of the Divine Mother is so deep-rooted and 
universal as ‘in India where she became a prototype of the 
‘Cosmic Energy’ (Prakriti) and the counterpart of the ‘Cosmic 
Soul’ (Purusha). Here Worship which originated in a matriarchal 
society in, course of time formed the basis of later Saktism.’”” 
Again, “In the Vedic mythology, goddesses play only a subordinate 
part, the principal deities were exclusively male.” 


Critics point out thet the idea of Mother-Goddess or Earth- 
Goddess was well-known to the Vedic Aryans. To begin with, ii 
appears in the form of Prithvi. Later on, it is called Aditi, 
Prakriti, Durga, Gauri, Kali, ete. It is true that the principal 
gods of the Vedic Aryans were males and the females played a 
subordinate part, but the same was the case with the people of the 
Indus Valley whose principal gods were mostly males and goddesses 


masculine in appearance, The same was the case with the 
indwelling spirit of the Acacia which has tried to throttle with ‘his 
centipede-arms the vwo tiger-headed demons who were ready to 
carry away the tree of life. A number of seal-amulets showed 
ullman and- the semi-boyine super-human béings’ which were 
inyariably endowed with masculine traits. Under these circum- 
Stances’ it is not proper to maintain that female element was 
dominant in the Indus religion, 


It is also- pointed out that the Mother-Goddess is not to be 
found in the glyptic att of the Indus Valley. All that we possess 
are the terra-cotta figures putting on elaborate head-dresses, neck 
ornaments and a skirt secured by a girdle round the waist, Their 
head-dress is usually a fan-shaped or arched framework of some 
light material.. Ordinarily, the figurines of the Indus Valley are 
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in a standing pose and their arms bang parallel to the body. 
However, some of them wearing the arched head-dresses are seen 
raising their arms to the level of the head and touching their 
foreheads with both hands as though in a saluting > 
Dr. Mackay hinted st the similarity between the fan-shaped 
head-dress of these figurines and the crest of the so-called Pasupati 
form of Shiva found at Mohenjodaro. According to Dr. C. L. Fabri, 
the head-dresses of the Indus figures were borrowed from Crete, 
However, according to K. N. Sastri, the female figures might have 
represented some minor gods which held-a subordinate position 
under the Pipal god which was the supreme deity-cf the Indus age. 
It is to be noted that only the figurines wearing: arched head- 
dresses appear in the saluting pose. This points to some connection 
between the head-dress and the saluting pose. It is suggested 
that the saluting figure is worshipping the divine symbol which 
she is carrying on her head. According to Dr. K. N. Sastri, it 
follows that the head-dress and the saluting pose ofthe female 
figurines indicate that the clay models represented a minor deity 
and not the Mother-Goddess. 


According to Sir John Marshall and Dr. Mackay, the Pipal 
deity, the votary and the seven messengers were all males. The 
main deity is nude but the seven messengers are said to be dressed 
up in tunics. It is gontended that the seven attendants are not 
dressed up in tunics. It is also pointed out that the seven attendant 
messengers were not clad in anything like tunics. They were 
fabulous creatures and were shown as male deities. 


It is also pointed out that the cult of the Mother-Goddess did 
not dominate the Indus religion, The male gods loomed large on 
the horizon of that age. Pipal god was the supreme deity and a 
large number of subordinate male deities ruled over the destinies 
of the poor mortals inhabiting the Indus region. 


F Tree-worship. The seals and painted pottery ofthe Indus 
Valley show the figures of the Pipal and Acacia trees. They were 
regarded as celestial plants and were supposed tobe inhabited by 
divine spirits. The former was the abode of the Supreme Deity of 
the Indus Valley and on account of the extreme sanctity attaching 
to that plant, its symbolic representation formed the crest of the 
horned head-dresses of the deities of lower grades. The Pipal was 
the tree of creation and knowledge and was believed to impart 
highest knowledge to those who donned its branches on their heads, 
This privilege was enjoyed by the gods alone. 

The tree of life figures with great frequency on the seals of 
the Indus Valley. Around this magic plant, most of the adventures 
and mighty exploits. of the gods and national heroes of the Indus 
Valley were grouped. The Sami tree is usually identified with 
Jand or Jandi. ‘The Jand tree is still believed tobe tho ‘abode of 
a Devata and many religious ceremonies are performed under it. 

It is to be observed that there was a struggle between the 
gods.and demons for the possession. of the tree for donning its 
branches as crests or pigtails on their heads. Certain demons were 
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always trying to steal away the tree or its branches. The tree was 
heavily guarded by a spirit. In addition to the guardian spirit, 
there were also other sentinels to protect the tree. The most 
important of them was a composite animal whose face was human 
but the body comprised the features of various animals. The 
object of the combination of the various elements was to invest 
the animal with the best traits and characteristics of all the 
creatures which were fused into it. He was to possess the 
intelligence of man, the dash and virility of a ram, the brutality 
and aggressiveness of a tiger and the deadly bite ofa cobra. Such 
a composite animal was considered to be the most fitting guardian 
of the tree of life. 


There are also other single-bodied but threc-headed animals 
in the form of sentinels. In one ease, the heads are those of 
unicorn, bison and an indeterminate quadruped with long hooked 
horns curving forward. 


On a sealing at Mohenjodaro, a bull protected by a cobra _is 
engaged in fighting a human adversary and is thus preventing him 
from coming near the secred tree, Another sealing shows an 
Acacia tree being protected by a bull which is engaged in fighting 
a male. Another composite guardian is seen watching a huge 
monster or a tiger whom he evidently killed ina combat. In 
another case, a votary is seen presenting an object to an Acacia 
~ tree. A cobra or a Naga deity is also seen guarding the tree. In 
another seal, an Acacia tree is secn being guarded by the buffalo- 
headed goat whose symbolic head crowns a popular standing at the 
entrance to the temones. 


A study of the seals tells us that although the tiger demon 
was always trying to steal away the tree or its branches, it failed 
to do so. However, on one occasion, it was able to steal two 
branches of the tree of life, but his success was short-lived and 
soon the demon was killed by the guardian. Many seals show the 
torture of the tiger demon. 


Dr. Mackay excavated from Ckanhudaro a seal which shows 
the tree of life and three pictograms. Lower down is a tiger with 
its tongue sticking out and almost touching the mouth of the tree- 
spirit which is sitting in half-kneeling pose. According to 
Dr. Mackay, the tiger is licking the face of the man, perhaps, in 
anticipation of the feast and the man is asking for mercy. This 

explanation is not accepted by other scholars. 


A large number of seals and seal impressions from the Indus 
sites show the Acacia alone, with or without any inscription. 
However, a few of them show the Acacia tree enclosed by a railing: 
Another-sealing shows that it was surrounded by a platform. 


It is to be observed that tree worship is very old in India and 
its persistence in historic times clearly shows that the ancient 
traditions relating to this cult were later on incorporated by the 
Hindus in their religious system in a highly modified. form. 


Siva. A male deity is shown on a seal with three faces and 
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eyes and seated on a low Indian throne in the posture of a Yogi 
with animals on each side, The deity is considered to be “the 
prototype of the historic Siva.” The figure has a pair of horns 
over its head and that indicates that it isthe figure of a deity. 
The presence of the animals justifies the title of Siva as Pasupati 
or Lord of Animals, 


_ The people of the Indus Valley also practised the worship of 
Lings and Yoni symbols. Some ofthe polished stones have been 
identified with the Linga and other reed stones have been 
identified with the Yoni. The likelihood that both Siva and Linga 
worship have been inherited by the Hindus from the Indus Valley 
people is perhaps reinforced by the prevalence of the bull (the 
vehicle of Siva) or of bul -like animals amongst the seal-symbole. 


The people had faith in amulets and charms and that shows 
that whey aoe afraid of demons. There was also the practice of 
Yoga. e worship of the sacred “incense-burners” was also 
prevalent. 

According to Wheeler, the importance, not necessarily the 
deification, of water in the life of the Indus Valley people is stressed 
by the Great Bath at Mohenjodaro and by the almost extravagant 
provision for bathing and drainage throughout the city. Purification 
by bath or ceremonial ablutions must have been a part and parcel 
of the religion of tlfe people. : 


To quote Wheeler, “The Indus religion was a melange of 
much that we already know of third millennium Asiatic religious 
observance, augmented by specific anticipations of the later 
Hinduism.” 

Disposal of the dead. It appears that the people of the 
Indus Valley disposed of their dead by the method of cremation. A 
number of urns containing human bones and ashes, and vessels 
of burnt and other offerings for the use of the dead in after-life 
have also been found. Similar urns have beed found by Sir Aurel 
Stein on many sites in Baluchistan. Cases of burial are very rare 
and belong ta the time of the decline of the civilisation. 


The Indus Script, The script of the Indus Valley has defied 
the attempts of the scholars to penetrate into its mystery. There 
are many views regarding its origin. Some scholars hold that the 
Indus Valley Civilisation was re-Aryan and its people, language 
and script were Dravidian. e strongest among those who hold 
this view is Rev. Heras and a similar view was held by Sir John 
Marshall, . Rev. Heras reads the Indus Script from the left to the 
right and. transliterates the same into the Tamil language. 
However;. it is difficult. to accept this hypothesis as we have 
absolutely. no knowl ige of the Tamil language in the fourth 
millennium B.C, Under the circumstances, it is difficult to verify 
the contention of Rev. Heras. 

Tn his book called The Indo-Sumerian Seals Decipherec 
Waddel maintained that- the Indus Valley was colonised by the - 
Sumori ans in the fourth millennium B.C. and they introduced their 
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langvage and script there. He tried to prove the Sumerian origin 
ofthe Indo-Aryans and onthe seals he read the names of the 
Aryan kings and their capitals as mentioned in the Vidic literature. 
Dr. Pran Nath also holds the view that Indus script is derived from 
the Sumerian script, On account of the pictographic nature of the 
earliest scripts of Egypt, Crete, Western Asia and India, there is 
gome resemblance in them but in the present state of our know- 
ledge, it is impossible to say with certainty as to whether the 
Sumerians borrowed their script from the Indus Valley or the 
people of the Indus Valley borrowed their script from the Sumerian 
script, According to the historical traditions, the authors of the 
Sumerian civilisation themselyes came from outside. The names 
of the gods and heroes responsible for the introduction of writing 
in Sumer appear to be Indian and consequently it is difficult to 
accept the view of Waddel and Dr, Pran Nath. 


There is also enother theory according to which the people of 
the Indus Valley were either the Aryans or the Asuras who later 
on migrated to Mesopotamia and Western Asia. According to 
them, the Indus script originated in India and it was froh here 
that it was taken to Sumer. 


According to G. R. Hunter, “Many of the signs bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the monumental script of ancient 
The entire body of anthropomorphic signs have Egyptian 
equivalents which are virtually exact. And if is interesting to 
note that not one of these anthropomorphic signs have the 
remotest parallels in Sumerian or Proto-Elamite, On the other 
hand, there are many of our signs that are exactly paralleled in the 
Proto-Elamite and Jemdet-Nasr tablets, such as that have no 
conceivable morphographic equivalent in Egyptian. One is bound 
to conclude that the presumption is strong that our script has 
been borrowed in part from Egypt, and in part from Mesopotamia. 
course, there is a considerable Proportion of signs that are 
common to all three scripts such as the signs of tree, fish, bird, ete. 
But this is coincidental and indeed inevitable in the very nature 
of pictography. It is only safe to draw inferences of casual 
connection when the less obvious and more conventionalised 
ideograms, especially those that are so conventionalised that their 
Pictographic origin is hardly determinable, show a marked 
correspondence, and in a lesser degree, where easily recognisable 
Pictographs show the same variations. Now the latter is very 
marked as between our script and Proto-Elamite, as will appear 
from a study of the comparative Table....,.0f course, it is possible 
that all three had a common ancestry, and that the Egyptian 
element in our script alone was borrowed. It is even possible 
that all four scripts may have had a common origin. But this is 
an enquiry that does not concern us here, and which, in the nature 
of pictography, would be-very hard to solve without the aid of 
anthropological evidences as to whether or not there was in 
pre historic times racial affinity between the inhabitants of the 
Nile, Euphrates and Indus Valleys.” 
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According to David Diringer, “Two other problems must be 
mentioned : the origin of the script, and its influence on the 
creation of other scripts. It seems obvious that the Indus Valley 
script, which is rather schematic and’ linear on the extant 
inscriptions, was originally pictographic, but it is impossible to 
decide whether it was truly indigenous or imported. A connection 
between this script and the common ancestor of the Cuneiform 
writing and of the early Elamite script is probable, but it is 
impossible to determine what the connection was. Some 
solutions—none of them can be considered certain—may be 
suggested, for instance : 


(1) The Indus Valley script was perhaps derived from an, at 
present unknown, early script, which may have been the 
common ancestor also of the Cuneiform and early 
Elamite writing. 

(2) All three might have been local creations. one probably 
the protetype of the Cuneiform or of the early Flamite 
script, being an original invention and the other two 
being creations inspired by the knowledge of the 
existence of writing.” 

It is clear from above that it is not possible to say with 

certainty as to where the Indus script originated. Much depends 
upon the future researches on the subject. 


Decipherment of Indus Script. The Indus script has not 
been deciphered so far and this is admitted by all those who are 
working on the subject. Wheeler rightly points : “The conditions 
reguisite for the interpretation of the script—a bilingual inon pea 
including a known language, or a long inscription with significant 
recurrent features—are not yet present. A majority of the 
available inscriptions are short, with oan average of half a dozen 
letters ; the longest has no more than seventeen. Their variety 
prevents the assumption that they relate to the limited designs 
on the seals. It has been conjectured, with all reserve, that they 
may consist largely, though not entirely, of proper names, some- 
times with the addition of a patronymic, a title ora trade, We 
do not know.” 

The Indus script is a puzzle and many conjectures have been 
made about the same. According to Meriggi, the Indus Valley 
inscriptions consist of ideographs and every single symbol is an 
ideogram. According to Hunter and Langdon, the Indus script is 
a prototype of the Brahmi script. However, the similarity 
between the two scripts is only external and unless the sound 
values for signs in the Indus Valley resembling the Brahmi 
characters are fixed with certainty, the views of Hunter: and 
Langdon cannot be accepted without hesitation. According to the 
German scholar, Hrozny, the Indus seript and the “Hittite script 
are similar and the one can be read as the-other. , Regarding the 
soundness of the view-of :Hrozny, Albright -has “remarked. thus : 
“While ackrfowledging- Hrozny’s brilliancy às a décipherer, one 
cannot help feeling that he has tackled too difficult a task.” 
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finding such a trilingual or bilingual document, the Indus seript 
like the Cretan and Maya hieroglyphic writings, may remain for 


Tt is to be observed that the Indus script belongs to the 
family of quasi-pictographic writings. It has more than 600 letters 
of whic.. about 60 are basic and the rest are their variants. The 
variants were formed by adding different accents, inflexions or 
other letters to the former, From the basic homo-sign or fish-sign, 
a large number of complicated symbols have been derived. 


According to Amaury de Riencourt, “Who were the men 
dwelling in the Harappa Empire? We have evidence of two 
main racial strains ;the first, and probably the dominant one 
socially, belonged to the long-headed ‘Mediterranean’ type which 
Spreads from Spain to India.. The second belonged to the ‘Austras 
loid’ group with their thick lips and coarse noses, probably the 
original natives of the land. If we add some pba ed ae 
‘Alpine’ types and the Mongoloid hill -people of the Himalayan 
foot-hills, we already shave a complex ethnic situation where 
white, brown, dark and yellow races lived side by. side within the 
compass of a great cosmopolitan civilization. But the majority 
must have belonged to a stock very similar to thé modern dark- 
skinned Dravidians of southern-India. (The Soul of India. p. 5). 
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Age of the Indus Civilisation. (1) Writers like Sir John 
Marshall have held the view that the Indus civilisation belongs 
to the third millennium B.C. The Indus civilisation is dated 
primarily by its contacts with the proto-historic cities of Mesopo- 
tamia in the latter half of the third millennium B.C. As many as 
29 or 30 seals of the Indus style have been found from Ur, Kish, 
Tell Asmar, Umma, Lagash, Susa, Tepe Gawra, etc. Some of 
these seals are dated and on the basis of their dates, the Indus 
Valley civilisation has also been dated. Wheeler places those seals 
between 2500 and 1500 B.C. 


(2) At Tell Asmar, bone inlays of the Indus kidney-shape 
have been found. At Tell Agrab, there has been found a humped 
bull which links it with the Indus civilisation. 

(3) According to Wheeler, an indubitable link with the West 
is provided by the fragment of a stone found at a low level at 
Mohenjodaro. Similar stones have been found at Ur, Kish, 
Lagash and Susa. Etched beads of distinctive and identical type 
were used by the people of the Indus Valley and by the citizens 
of Akkadian Tell Asmar. Gold disc-beads with axial tube are 
identified ut Mohenjodaro and Mesopotamian sites of about 2300 
B.C. An earlier contact is possible on account of the similarity 
of the pattern on a silver ring from Mohenjodaro with a similar 
pattern at Ur. .A bead from Harappa has been identified with an- 
other bead from Knossos. The significance of this identity is 
emphasized by the difference between other beads of the same 
type which have also been analysed. The conclusion drawn is 
that “this identity of composition of specimens from Harappa and 
Knossos can mean only one thing : that they were derived from 
the same source. Also that Sumer was not implicated other than 
possible having acted as a trade or other route over which the 
beads were passed.” The Knossos bead came from the temple 
repositories of Middle Minoan III. The approximate date of 
1600 B.C. is arrived at. At Tell Brak in North Syria, segmented 
beads of glazed steatite go back to about 3200 B.C. 


(4) The approximate date of the Indus Valley civilisation 
is also determined by a reference to the age of the Rigveda. It 
is pointed out that the Rigveda was composed about 1500 B.C. It 
is mentioned in the Rigveda that the Aryans had to fight against 

ples who had walled cities. It is also pointed out that the 
dus Valley people may be the same persons who were mentioned 
in the Rigveda. Excavations at Mohenjodaro show that men, 
women and children were massacred in the streets and houses 
and were left lying -there or were crudely covered without last 
rites. A large number of skeletons in various forms have been 
found. In one case, a group of skeletons have been found “in 
strangely contorted attitudes and crowded together.” It is 
pointed out that they were “the remains of a family who tried to 
escape from the city with their belongings at the time of a raid 
but were.stopped and slaughtered by the raiders.” Again, “there 
seems no Joubt that these four people were murdered, It can be 
regarded as almost certain that these skeleton remains date from 
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the latter end of the occupation of Mohenjodaro and are not latter 
intrusions. The facts that some of the bones of one of these 


ment pit (adjoining the entrance) prove beyond doubt that both 
ne and pit were in actual use when the tragedy took 
place, : 


On the basis of circumstantial evidence, it is pointed out 
that this massacre of the people of Mohenjodaro took place at the 
hands of the Aryan invaders. This coincides with the view of 

heeler that the Indus civilisation flourished betwen 2600 B.C. 
and 1500 B.C, 7 


. (5) Tt is also pointed out that five seals of the Indus pattern 
having the same script and humped bull have been found at 


procession of animals in which tke elephant and the rhinoceros are 
Placed side by side. It is inferred from above that this seal must 
have been imported from the Indus Valley about 2500 B.C. 


(8) Dr.0.L, Fabri places the main Indus culture between 
2800 ‘and 2500 B.C. on the evidence of a pottery jar with a 
Sumero-Babylonian ‘inscription found at Mohenjodaro. A com- 
parison of the plain‘and painted ware in the Indus Valley with 
similar -specimens ‘at Sumer, Elam and Egypt shows that the 
Indus Valley civilisation flourished about 2500 B.C. - 


discovery of the seals of the Indus patternin E 
tamia and of a Cuneiform inscription at Mohe 
the intercou 


Imdus Valle 
Sumerian 
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Baluchistan and partly by sea. While many Indian things have 
been found in Sumer and Elam, importations into the Indus 
Valley from those places were very few. “A white marble seal, 
on engraved steatite vessel, an etched carnelian bead, a model 
ram, an adze axe, and small pottery rings used as not.weight 
have been recorded as probable importations from Sumer, indicat- 
ing trading intercourse.” The influence of the Indus Valley on 
Sumer is proved by the method of hair-dressing adopted by the 
women of! Sumer from those of the Indus Valley. 


Sir John Marsball was of the opinion that the discoveries in 
the Indus Valley suggested the possibility of “India roving 
ultimately to be the cradle ofthe Sumerian and later civilisations 
of Western Asia,” Many of the things found in Mesopotamia are 
available only in India and this has been taken to an argument in 
support of the Indian origin of the Sumerian civilisation, The 
Greeks and Babylonians called cotten by the neme of Sindham or 
Sindhu which points out to its association with the Sindhu or 
Indus Valley. A piece of cotton cloth added on the silver vase 
containing jewellery has been found in the Indus Valley. The 
art of weaving was known to the people of Indus Valley and the 
West got cotton and the art of weaving from India. The material 
of Mesopotamian beads has been held to be of Indian origin. This 
is due tothe fact that while beads are found in all periods in 
India, they belong only to a limited period in Mesopotamia, 


The Indus Valley was also linked up with Egypt. It is true 
that while nc definite object of Egyptian workmanship has been 
found in the Indus Valley or the vice versa, “segmented beads 
and hemispherical terminals of necklaces, bull-legged stools, 
small model beads with recumbent female figurines, female 
figurines suckling a child, faceted beads, fly-shaped beads, cord 


> 1. According to Childe, the tools and weapons produced by the 
Harappan smiths look more primitive than the Sumerian, The Sumerian 
method of mounting an axe by a shaft-hole through the blade was never 
regularly employed, There is 4 painted clay model of an axe mounted in this 
way and one actual axe-adze from Mohenjodaro, but the formor is quite 
ted and unrepresented by a single metal specimon and the latter comes 
‘om a superficial layer and belongs to the declining Harappan Civilisation. 
Pottery occupied a more honourable place in thé Indus Valley than in Sumer.‘ 
(New Light on the Most Ancient East, pp. 177-9). 


According to R.A, Jairazbhoy, tho exchange of seals between Mesopo- 
tamia and the Indus Valley is proved by the excavation of Indus seals at 
Tell Asmar, Agrab, Kish, Lagash, Susa and Ur. Of these, five have inscrip- 
tions in the undeciphered Harappan characters, another has a circular form 
with the same script, two are of cylinder type having respectively the 
Indus humped bull and the Indus rhinoceros as well asa fish sign, There la 
a square type seal with a wrong-facing ox. It is inscribed with a line in 
cuneiform characters. Of these Indus seals, two are of pre-Sargonid date, 
d e., before 2303 B.C; and the others somewhat later, One is actually ins- 
cribed with an archaic cuneiform lettering and though this- cannot be read, 
it is suggestive that the Indus traders who brought their wares marked 
with this seal were familiar with the Sumerian script. ‘One of the products 
imported mugt have been cloth as tke back of one seal still preserves its 
imprint. (Foreign influence in Ancient India, pp. 2-3), 
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designs, candle-stands and mussel shell-shaped spoons, are among 
the various objects that link the Indus Valley » with Egypt.” It 
appears that the borrowing was done through Elam and Sumer. 

According to MacDonell, the Indus civilisation was derived 
from Sumer. (India’s Past, p. 9). Hall believes that the 
Sumerians derieyed their culture from India. Woolley derives 
both the Sumerian and the Indus civilisations from a common 
parent stock in or near Baluchistan. According to Childe, “By 
the end of the fourth millennium B.C., the material culture of 
Abydos, Ur or Mohenjodaro would stand comparison with that of 
Periclean Athens or of any medieval town...Judging by the 
domestic architecture, the seal cutting, and the grace of the 
pottery, the Indus civilisation’ was ahead of the Babylonians at 
the beginning of the third millennium (C. 3000 B.C.) but that was 
a late phase of the Indian culture ; it may have enjoyed no less lead 
in earlier times. Were then the innovations and discoveries that 
characterise prote-Sumerian civilisation not native develop- 
ments on Babylonian soil, but the results of Indian inspiration ? 
If so, had the Sumerians themselves come from the Indus, or at 
least from regions in its immediate sphere of influence ? The 
questions are fascinating ones but it is difficult to answer them 
definitely at present one way or the other. 


According to Dr. S. N, Kramer of Pennsylvania University, 

a study of the Sumerian civilisation throws light on the early 
Indus Valley history because there were close commercial and 
cultural contacts between the two civilisations. During the last 
50 years, about 30 Indus seals had been found in Sumer. Some 

- Sumerian myths Suggest the name ‘Dilbun’ for the Indus Valley 
civilisation. One of the myths tells us how the gods sent a flood 
to destroy all mankind cxcept one good man named Ziusudra 
who was transferred to a land called Dilbun. Here the poets had 
put in a phrase in which was said that Dilbun was “the land 


about 2400 B.C., a Sumerian King, U. R. Nanshe had boasted 
that the boats of Dilbun brought him all kinds of timber. King 
Sargon boasted that the boats of Dilbun docked in his capital 
Agarde. 
—<—_—_______ 
1. According to Childe, although the Indus Valley civilisation is con- 
same fundemental ideas, discoveries and inventions as they. hh agers 
are indeed mostly quite general and abstract — city life, cultivation of cereals, 
domestication of cattle and sheep, metallurpy, a textile industry, 
ture of bricks and pots, drilling of hard stones for beads, an affection for 
lapis lazuli, a knowledge of fayence. But even so they can hardly be regarded 
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Apart from material of a literary character, there were also 
available economic texts and ledger books belonging to the Sume- 
rian period which provide still more dependable evidence of the 
close contact between Sumer and the Indus Valley. There was 
the mention of merchants going to Dilbun and bringing back 
ivory objects, and the Indus Valley was famous for its ivory. 


Prof, Spyridon Marinatos, Head of the Department of 
Archaeology atthe Athens University, believes that the Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro excavations have provided evidence of the exis- 
tence of a common culture in ancient India and Greece, The 
Indo-European family of culture had, at one time, one end in 
Greece and the other in India. The images of the goddess found 
in the Indus, Valley are very similar to those of the mother 
goddess of Greece, Both the Indian and the Greek goddesses 
have the same stature and built. Moreover, both Indian and 
Greek festivals centred round this goddess and the bull played a 
very ear part in them. (The Hindustan Times, October 
1, Js 

Comparison of Indus and Vedic Civilisations.1 (1) A 
comparison of the Indus Valley civilisation with the Vedic civilisa- 
tion is both interesting and instructive. It is to be observed 
that most of the animals known to the Indus people were also 
known to the Vedic people and those were sheep, cows, bulls and 
dogs. The animals hunted down by the Vedic people were 
antelopes, boars, buffalos, lions and elephants and they were also 
familiar to the Indus people. However, while horses were domes- 
ticated in the Vedic period, that was not the case with the people 
of the Indus Valley. 


(2) As regards the use of metals, the gold ornaments in the 
Vedic period consisted of ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, anklets, 
garlands and jewels for the neck. The ornaments of the Indus 
people included necklaces, finger-rings, armlets and fillets for 
both the sexee and anklets, ear-rings and girdles only for women, 
The ornaments of the rich were made of gold, silver, ivory or 
precious stones, but those of the poor were made of shells, bones, 
copper and terra-cotta. 

(3) The Vedic people knew of some kind of armour which 
was made of metal plates sewn together, They also had helmets 
made of Ayas or gold: However, the Indus people had no 
armours. Moreover, there was a paucity of weapons of war with 
the Indus people. The case was different with the Vedic people. 
‘They were war-like people and were ready for offensive and 
defensive wars. They led expeditions into the neighbouring 
territories for booty and conquests, 


(4) The treatment of hair by men and women of the Vedic 
period bears some resemblance to the praetice at Mohenjodaro. 
i AERE 

l. Refer to Article of Dr. E.J. Thomas who criticises the view of 
Dr. Lakshman Swarup that Aryan culture was prior to Indian culture, 
(1.A.Q., 1938, pp, 327-30), 
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The hair was combed end oiled. Women wore it plaited, There 
is a mention of a maiden wearing her heir on four plaits. Women 
Sometimes wore their hair on coils. Men grew beards, 


(5) Cotton industry was known both to the Vedic Aryans 
end the people of the Indus Valley. There is a reference in the 
edas to the weaver, his loom, the shuttle, the warp and the 


village was the backbone of their social and economic life. Mohen- 
jodaro was a well-planned city, Its drainage System was excellent. 

owever, such was not the case with the Vedic people who lived 
inthe countryside, 


(7) Tron was not known at all to the Indus people, but it 
was known to the Vedic Aryans, 


(8) The religion of the Indus people differed from that of 
the Vedic people. The Indus people worshipped the tree animals, 
Siva, Mother. Goddess, etc. They also worshipped the Phallus but 
the Vedic people hated the same. The Indus people worshipped 
animals and had faith in amulets and charms, The Vedic people 
worshipped a large number of deities which stood for the Principal 
phenomena of nature, viz., Prithvi, Varuna (Sky), Indra and the 


Surya, Vishnu, Savitri, Mitra and Pushan. The other gods wor- 
shipped by the Aryans were Rudra, Marutas, Vayu, Vata, Ushas 


(9) The Indus people preferred indoor hobbies to outdoor 
amusements, Unlike the Vedic people, they did not take interest 
in hunting and chariot racing but they were fond of dice,- 


(10) The diet of the Indus people consisted of wheat, barley, 
bread and milk Products. As regards the Vedic people, milk 
was the most important food along with its products such as 
butter and curd, Cakes of rice and barley were eaten mixed 
with Ghee. Meat generally consisted of the animals sacrificed. 
The Soma drink was popular but spiritous liquors were condem- 
ned. 


(11) In the Indus Valley, women put ona skirt. A cloak 
might nave been.used a3 an extra protection. Men. generally used 
a band of cloth round their loins They might have used a 
wrapper covering their left shoulder and falling on the right 
shoulder. The Vedic people used an under-garment which was 
generally made of sheepwool. Ascetics used skins. There is also 
a reference to embroidered garments. 
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(12) The people of the Indus Valley attached too much 
importance to bath. This is amply ag by the bathing arrange- 
ments made on & large scale, edio Aryans do not seem to 
have attached much importance to this. 

(13) The Indus pottery was generally wheel-made and was 
painted red and black, Some of it was glazed also. However, 
the Vedio pottery was a simple one. The accuracy and consis- 
tency of the weights of the Indus Valley was of a very high order, 
It may not have been so in the case of the Vedic people. 

According to Childe, “The Indus civilisation represents a 
very perfect adjustment of human life toa specific environment 
that can only have resulted from years of patient effort. And it 
has endured ; it is already specifically Indian and forms the basis 
of modern Indian culture. In architecture and industry, still 
more in dress, and religion, Mohenjodaro reveals features that 
have always been characteristic of historical India.” (New Light 
on the Most Ancient East, pp. 183-4). 

According to Sir John Marshall, “With the discoveries in the 
Indus Valley, we have to revise ourideas of the antiquity of the - 
Indian civilisation. As early as 3000 B.C., India ranked with 
Mesopotamia and Egypt and was far superior to the western civili- 
sation in city organisation. In fine arts, the magnificent statues, 
seals and jewellery are found nowhere else in the world until we 

Jes in Greece and India had produced an 


come to the age of Peric. 
entirely original civilisation which has left a lasting legacy on 


later Hinduism.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE ARYANS 


Original Home of the Aryans? The original home of the 
Aryans‘is a matter of great controversy and in spite of the lapse 
of time and the researches of scholars from time to time, there does 
not exist any unanimity of opinion, However, it is desirable to 
refer to some of the important theories regarding the original home 
of the Aryans. 


(1) The most important theory which held the field for a long 
time was that the the Aryans lived in Central Asia. 
Tn his “Lectures on the Science of ages” Prof. Max Mueller, a 
great German scholar of comparative languages, pointed out that 
the ancestors of the Indians, Greeks, Persians, Romans, Germans 
and the Celts must have lived together asa . This was revealed 
by a study of the languages of these people. e Pitri and Matri 
in Sanskrit were the same as the Pidar and Madar in Persian, 


1. Kindly refer tothe Article of Jainath Pati entitled “Is Indo- 
Aryan invasion a myth? (I.H.Q., 1928), that of Dr. E.J. Thomas entitled 
“The So-called Indo-. n Invasion” (I.H.Q,, 1929, pp. 248-53) and that of 
O.V. Vaidya entitled «Indo-Aryan Invasion of India—not a myth” (Jdid., 
. 253-260). Vaidya points that the chief deity of the Vedic Aryans was fire, 
e importance of fire can be realised only in cold region. The Persians have 
struck to worship of fire but the Aryans in hot climate of India took to other 
deities, Another deity mentioned in the Rig-Veda is Usss. This is also 
cold region deity as its importance can be realised only if the sun disappears 
for a long time. In such a region, several days of bright dawn pass before the 
sun comes up. The description of Usasin the Rig Veda as a goddess circling 
round the horizon like a courser (30 in number). can apply to an Arotic region 
as suggested by Tilak. This goddess was still remembered by the Vedic 
Aryans in the Punjab and the hymns sing to her. 

The view.of Vaidya is that these two Vedic deities make it certsin that 
the ancestors of the Vedic Aryans lived somewhere in the higher latitudes of 
the temperate’ zone or the down latitudes of the Arctic region where the sun 
disappears for months, The’ Roman year originally consisted of 10 months, 
The Rigveda also speaks of Angirasas who were Navagvas and Dasagvas viz., 
those who sacrificed for nine months and those who sacrificed for 10 months, 
The same fact is supported by the number of seasons mentioned in the Rig- 
veda, Theseasons are ssid to be only 5in number. The commentators ex- 
plain the number five by stating that Hemanta and Sisir are to be taken. 
together. Thus the Vedio Aryans must have originally lived in colder climes 
than the Punjab and must have come into it Ì “a immigration, There are 
stories of Sudas crossing the rivers of the Punjab helped the prayers of 
Vishvamitra, Inthe Rigveda Nadisukta, rivers from the Ganges upto the 
Indus are mentioned inorder. In 4 rib bee hymn, Sarayu of Oudh is 
mentioned and it may be inferred that the Vedio Aryans slowly spread from 
the Indus to the Sarayu. In the Satpatha Brahman, there is a story in which 
there is a clear reference to the advance of the Aryans from the Sarasvati 
eastwards, There isa legend in the Zend Avesta which clearly refers to the 
actual invasions of the Punjab by the Aryans. 
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Father and Mother in English and the Patar and Matar in Latin. 
These were not trade terms but fundamental words of everyday 
use in families which could have been adopted only if the ancestors 
of these people lived at one common place, The view of Max Muel- 
ler was that the main stream of the Aryans flowed towards the 
North-West. The Aryans of Europe migrated by a route South of 
the Caspian through fet Minor to Greece and Italy, One of their 
groups came to India through the North-West passage. 


In support of the theory, it is also pointed out that the people 
speaking the Indo-Germanie group of languages were spread over 
an area extending from the Brahmaputra to the Atlantic. The 
languages of the Vedas and Zend-Avesta have changed the least 
but the Celtic languages have changed enormously. . The original 
home of the Aryans must haye been nearest to the lands occupied 
by the Indians and the Iranians and that .probably was Central 
Asia. There is also a tradition in the Zend-Avesta that the first 
creation of man took place in Airyana Voejo. and from there the 
Tranians went to Iran. Most of the places connected with Airyana 
Voejo are situated in or about Central Asia. This view is also 
supported by a study of the comparative languages which shows 
that the original home of the Aryans was a region “where trees 
like birch and pine grew and where winter . was familiar with its 
snow and ice,” A language called Tocharian, which is spoken in 
North-West Afghanistan, is allied to Centum which isa Western 
and European language. A Babylonian tablet of 2100 B.C. shows 
that the horse was newly introduced among the ass-using people 
of Babylon, It is mentioned as ‘an ass from the Hast” or “from 
the mountains.”” From thisit is concluded that it refers to the 
coming of the people from Iran or beyond who:founded the Kissite 
dynasty of Babylon. According to Rapson, this refers to the erupe 
tion of Aryans from the North-East. Central Asia was the breeding 
place of the Tartar hordes who later on went to India, Persia, the 
Euphrates Valley and Europe, This region: could’have been also 
the original home of the Aryans, The words for salt’ and sea are 
not common to the various Aryan languages and from this it is 
concluded that the original home of the Aryans must have been an 
inland country. Central Asia possesses’ all those things which are 
considered necessary for specialization in. language and culture. 
Those things are vast plains undivided by mountains, deserts or 
forests, abundance of food and a temperate climate, 


, Critics point out thatit is improbable that the Aryans with 
such a superior civilization could have been cradled in one of the 
most barren tracts of landin Asia. However, it can be pointed 
out that the Central Asia of the Aryans must have been different 
from what it is today. The climate of this region has changed 
even with the historic times.. It is the testimony of the geologists 
that there has been a decrease in rainfall in this region and con- 
sequently agriculture has also been affected. The regions which 
were described as fertile by ancient writers are at present deserts. 
Sir Aurel Stein has shown that there was a great civilization in 
Chinese Turkistan, but that is not the case today. Even Hiuen 
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Tsang referred toa flourishing civilisation in Central Asia when 
he came to India during the 7th century A.D. 

(2) The late Bal Gangadhar Tilak was of the opinion that the 
original home of the Aryans was the Arctic region. ‘This view was 
poroa by him in his book The Arctic Home of Aryans. 

Jorking on the theory that the earth is losing heat day by day, 
Tilak came to the conclusion thatthe North Polar regions were at 
one time habitable areas and the Aryans originall lived there. 
Tilak critically ransacked the Sanskrit literature and came to the 
above conclusion. The Vedas refer to days and nights lasting for 
six months which are to be found in the Arctic region. The vary- 
ing and continuous Ushas which are divided into several parts with 
elaborate rites are stated to be the same as the perpetual day of 
the astronomers. The movements of the stars of the Polar region 
are also described in detail to support the view. It is pointed out 
that the horizontal movement of the stars is a peculiar experience 
of the Polar region. The books of the Iranians point out that the 
original home of the Aryans had long winters. The traditional 
Elysium of the Hindus is the North. 

The theory of Tilak might seem strange to the modern mind 
which can think of only the severe winter of the Arctic region. 
However, the geologists have proved that in pre-historic times this 
region had a congenial climate and a perpetual spring. Under the 
circumstances the theory of Tilak cannot be summarily rejected. 
His astronomical calculations should be given due consideration. 


(3) According to A.C. Dass, a Bengali historian, the original 
home of the Aryans was the Sapt-Sindhu or the Punjab. This point 
of view was put forward by him in his book called “Rigvedic 
India.” The Sapt Sindhu was irrigated by seven rivers, viz., The 
Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, Satluj and Saraswati. His 
view was that the geographical conditions described in the Rigveda 
point ovt to this region. India was connected with Western Asia 
by land and the Aryans migrated from Sapt-Sindhu to the West. 
To quote him, “The original cradle of the Aryans was, therefore, 
Sapt-Sindhu, which included the beautiful valley of Kashmir on 
the North and Gandhara on the West, Its southern boundary was 
Rajputana (then was not desert) and its eastern boundary covered 
the Gangetic trough. It was completely cut off from Southern 
India by sea, but it was connected by land with Western Asia in 
the direction of Gandhara and Kabulistan through which waves 

i dvanced to the west and to 


. The earliest Aryan tribes had left Sept-Sindhu having 


(4) According to Swami Dayanand Saraswati and Pargiter, 
inal home of the Aryans was Tibet. This view has been 


the origina 
expounded by them in the Satyarth Prakash and Ancient Indian 


Historical Tradition respectively. 
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.Those who support the Indian origin of the Aryans point out 
that the Europeans and Iranians must have migrated from India. - 
The Vedas were composed in India and exist in India. The modern 
structure of Indian society and religion can be directly traced from 
the vedic institutions. Neither in the Vedas nor in other Sanskrit 
literature do we find any tradition which refers to the immigra- 
tion of the Aryans into India from outside. If they had come from 
another country, there ought to have been some tradition about the 
same. . However, ‘the critics of the theory of Indian Origin of the 
Aryans point out that the things with which the early Aryans were 
familiar were not Indian. They were familiar with the birch, pine, 
oak and willow and these do not grow on the plains of India. They 
Were not acquainted with rice, tiger, lion, elephant and banana tree. 
They considered the elephant.to be a strange animal and called it a 
ya -(deer)- with a Hastin (trunk), According to Lassen, ‘None 
of the phenomena of speech, customs or ideas observable among the 
other cognate nations indicate an Indian origin,” According to 
Schlegel, the Aryans spread over so large a part of the world that 
they could not have come from its Southern extremity. They must 
have started from a central place in various directions. It is also 
pointed out that if the Aryans originally inhabited India, they 
ought not to have migrated from this fertile region to less hospit- 
able places like Iran and Europe. 


(5) According to another view, the West Baltic coast was the 
home of the Aryans, This view is based on. the ground that the 
oldest and simplest artifacts of the period following the palaeo- 
lithic age and: the tasteful and technically perfected stone imple- 
Ments are found there in abundance, However, critics point out 
that'in that case the-large number of beautiful stone artifacts of 


New Zealand should give a high degree of antiquity to the Maori 
culture, 


(6) According to Nehring, ““Tripolje culture is the culture of 
the original Indo-Eutopeans and the Indo-Europeans’ original 


home lay indeed also in-South Russia, but extended far beyond to 
the Went,’ 


(7) On the basis of his substratum theory that a later 
language is always. fundamentally modified by the older language 
over which it spreads, Pokorny came to the conclision that “as 
the original home of the ‘Indo-Europeans before the dispersal of the 
tribes (0. 2400 B,C;) shonid be regarded the wide stretches of land 
between the Weser and the Vistula and beyond these up to White 
Russia and Volhynia”. The region indicated as the cradls of the 
Indo-Europeans is a very wide one, 


(8) According to Brandenstein, the undivided Indo-Europeans 
lived originally in what is now called the Kirghiz steppe, from 
where the Judo-Iraniian tribes moved eastwards and the other tribes 
at a later-date westwards. The tribes that moved towards the 
West were divided into two groups, One of them went to north 
Europe and the others went to Ukraine ete. $ 


(9) German scholars have proposed Germany as the original 
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home of the Aryans. However, this view is rejected on the ground 
that in pre-historic times and long afterwards that country was 
covered with forests. Sigmund Feist has proved that the Germans, 
though they knew an Indo-Evropean dialect, did not belong to the 
Indo-European stock. 


(10) According to Morgan, the cradle of the Indo-Europeans 
was in Western Siberia. According to his view, the population of 
Siberia poured out both towards the Danube and towards Tran and 
the Far Bast As Siberia became colder, the inhabitants of the 
steppes were forced to emigrate. 

Jairazbhoy points out that Aryans speaking the language of 
the Vedas are remembered in a late tradition as having descended 
from common ancestors of the Kashyapa who lived in Saka-Dwipa 
or Western Region, probably bordering the Caspian. The 
Saka-Dwipa of the Puranas has bean connected with the Saka Tyaiy 
Taradraya, i.e., “the Scythians that are beyond the sea”, in the 
Nakshi Rustum inscription of Darius. The Greek author Aristeas 
from Prokonnesus (7th century B.C.) told of a great ‘Volker- 
wanderung” in the 8th century B.C. starting somewhere in the 
heart of Asia and resulting in the Soythians turning westward 
invading the South of Russia and ousting the Cimmerians. The 
Aryan invasion of a millennium earlier may have arisen in a similar 
fashion, We must not omit to compare the later parallel of the 
Sakas and Kushans pouring out of Central Asia into India and of 
the Hunas crossing the Volga into Europe. The Avesta knows the 
beginning or the source of the Aryans as Airyana Vaego. The 
Avestan Vaego corresponds to the Sanskrit Bij meaning “beginning 
or source”, The Avesta describes it asa place of extreme cold 
that became over-crowded, From the description in the Avesta 
and the Pahlavi Bundehash, J.D, Nadir Shah has claimed that the 
site of the Airyana Vaego, the birth-place of the primitive Aryans; 
was to the South-eastern foot of the Caucasus. 


Jairazbhoy is of the view that whether the Mitannian Kings 
(1475-1280 B.C.) onthe upper Euphrates were a direct off-shoot 
of the Aryans or not, their names are certainly Aryan, for example, 

zussater, Artatama, Sutarna, Tusratta and Mattiuaza, Aryan 
Chiefs also ruled in the Near East, since we find inthe Amarna 
letters (1380-50 B.C.) such names as Artamanya and Suwardata. 
These names come from a dialect closely allied to Iranian. A name, 
such as Sunassura, King of Kizwatna, is claimed to be an Indian 
name related to Sura as wellas Avestan Sura, ‘strong, brave, 
hero”, Indian etymologies were gradually found for the other 
names, such as, Abiratta=old Indian Abhiratha, “owner of a 
superior chariot” and ‘Artassumara=Ritasmara, ‘remembering the 
sacred law”. The following are some of the equivalents of a large 


number of names :— 
Swardata = Indian Svardata : “given by Heaven.” 
Subandu = Indian Subandbu : “having good kinsmen,” 
Satuara , = Indian Satvara : “swift.” 
Indarute = Indian Indrota : “upheld by Indra” 
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Birasena = Indian Virasena : ‘possessing an army of 
heroes”. 

Artadama = Indian Ritadhaman: ‘‘abidinginthe Divine law”. 

Biridaswa = Indian Brihadasva : ‘possessing great horses.” 

Namyawaza = Indian Namya-vaja: ‘one who-owns a glorious 
prize.” 

Suttarna = Indian Sudharna : “very strong.” 

Endarva = Indian ‘‘Indra’s man.” 

Summittaras = Indian; Su-mitra : “a good friend,” 


(11) The view which is accepted in the West is that the 
original home of the Aryans was in South-East Europe. According 
to Prof. MacDonell, the common trees like the oak, the beech and 
the willow and the common animals like the horse andthe cow 
with which the ancestors of the Aryans were familiar, as is shown 
by a study of the Rigveda and Zendavesta, could be foundin those 
days in South-Eastern Europe. According to Dr. Giles, the original 
home of the Aryans was ‘‘the area which is bounded on its eastern 
side by the Carpathians, on its south by the Balkans, on its 
western side by the Austrian Alps and Bohmer Wald, and on north 
by the Erzgebirge and the mountains which link them up with 
the Carpathians,” i.e., the plains of Austria and Hungary. The 
ancestors of the Indians, Greeks, Germans and English lived 
originally at some common place. According to Dr. Giles, when 
they were all living at one place, they were known as “Wiros,” 
They lived together. for a pretty long time. They knew the art of 
agriculture and called ¡themselves as Arya or Airya. The words 
Arya or Airya mean the persons living on agriculture or porsons 
of good family. The Aryans of India came tobe known as the 
Indo-Aryains. 


. Expansion of Aryans in India. Dr, Hoernle has put 
forward his theory of double invasion of India by the Aryans. 
The first horde of the Aryans came to the Punjab and settled there. 
They came along with their families. Then came their second 
invasion. As they found the route by the Kabul Valley blocked, 
they pushed their way through Gilgit and Chitral and entored 
like a wedge into the midland country which extended from the 
Himalayas on the north tothe Vindhyas in the south and from 
Sirhind in eastern Punjab in the west to the confluence of the 
Yamuna and the Ganges in the east. The second group developed 
its system of sacred rites on the banks of the Saraswati, the 
Yamuna and the Ganges. The result was that the Punjab which 
was inhabited by the first group came to be considered as an 
unholy land and the land between the Saraswati and Drishadwati, 
i.e., Brahmavarta, came to be considered as the holyland, The 
theory of Dr. Hoernle is based on a study of the Indian languages. 
According to him, Punjabi, Rajasthani and eastern Hindi belonged 
to the first group of invaders and western Hindi was the language 
of the second group of invaders, 


The theory of Dr. Hoernle has also been supported by 


-natural boundary. 
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Sir George Grierson who was the Director of the Linguistic Survey 
of India and as such possessed & unique knowledge of Indian 
languages. His conclusion was that there was a world of difference 
between the western Hindustani and such languages as Sindhi, 
Kashmiri, Marathi, Bengali, Bihari, Assamese an Oriya which 
were otherwise closely related to one another. To quote him, “In 
fact, at an early period of the linguistic history of India, there 
must have been two sides of Indo-Aryan dialects, one the] e 
of the midlands and the other the group of dialects, forming the 
outerband, It is concluded from above that the Aryans entered 
India in two separate distinct bands.” 

It is also pointed out that “it is difficult to account for the 
marked divergence of type that distinguishes the people east of 
Sirhind from those of the Punjab, Had there been no distinct 
incursion coming in like & =r nosuch sharp contrast would 
be discernible. One type would melt into the other by impercep- 
tible gradations and scientific observations and popular impressions 
would not concur as they had in affirming that a marked change 
takes place somewhere about the longitude of Sirhind.” 

C. V. Vaidya also comes to a similar conclusion by his study 
of the Epics. According to him, thé Pandavas and their kinsmen 
represented the second band of invaders and the battle of 
Kurukshetra was the victory of the second group over the first 
group. The system of polyandry was prevalent among the Pandavas 
as they could not bring their women with them on account of the 
difficulty of the passage through which they came to India. The 
physical differences between the people of the Punjab and those 
of the Gangetic Valley point out to a similar conclusion. 


that the decisive battles on which the fate of India had depended 
have been fought; here too we may supposé that the progress of 
racial migrations from the north-west in pre-historic times must 
have been checked. Both politically and ethnologically it forms a 


broken through the barrier though the Jumna is mentioned in a 
hymn as though a b 
at some later date that the’country between the upper Jumna and 
Ganges and the district of Delhi was occupic d......The epoch of 
Indo-Aryan tribal migration was definitely closed. It was succeeded 


by the epoch of Indo-Aryan colonisation.” 
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Prof. Chanda has given a new theory of his own. According 
to him, the early Aryan invaders belonged to the dolichoceptalic 
brand and they occupied the greater portion of Hindustan, The 
later Aryan invaders belonged to the brachy cephalic brand. When 
they found their way blocked by the early invaders, some of them 
managed to reach the lower Gangetic plain by crossing over the 
table-land of Central India and others went to Kathiawar and 
ocean. Chanda’s theory has been criticised by Barnett. He points 
out that Chanda’s theory doesnot explain the pre-dominance of 
the long headed people of the Punjab. It also does not account 
for the change of head form towards broadness from the Punjab 
to the Gangetic Valley. There is also a gradual change in the 
form of the head and nose from the Yamuna to the lower Gangetic 
Valley. There are also diversities between the people of Kashmir, 
Gujrat, Maharashtra and Bengal although they are stated to 
belong to the same race. Our conclusion is that the nature of the 
Aryan invasion or invasions cannot be satisfactorily solved. It is 
difficult to separate the one group of invaders from the other 
group after the lapse of centuries. 

When the Aryans came to the Punjab, they carried fire and 
sword with them and the result was that the original inhabitants 
were completely exterminated. There seems to be a reference to 
the wars between the Aryans and the non-Aryans in the Rigveda. 
After having overpowered the Dasyus and occupied the Punjab, 
the Aryans began to struggle for supremacy among themselves. 
They also began to expand towards the east and south-east. As 
their number was not large and the territory was a huge one, there 
was no necessity of following a policy of extermination, The 
children and wives of the natives were made. slaves. While the 
Aryans were in occupation of the Gangetic region, they were 
affected by the Dravidian blood and that explains the difference 
in the stature, complexion and noses of the people of the Gangetic 
Valley. The Gangetic Valley was occupied by a policy of blood 
and iron and not by peaceful negotiation. On account of the 
contact of the Aryans with non-Aryans, strict rales were framed 
to maintain the purity of the Aryan blood. The non-Aryans were 
called by the name of Sudras. 

As regards the conquest of Magadha, Anga, Vanga and 
Kalinga, the non-Aryans were very strong in those territories and 
consequently could. not. be RAiN by the Aryans. The non- 
Aryans continued to have their own social organisation and conse- 
quently eastern India: was not. thoroughly’ Aryanised. It was the 
dominance of these regions by the non-Aryans that helped the rise 
of Buddhism and Jainism there. A 


Ifthe Aryans occupied the north of India by a olicy of 
conquest that was miot so in the easé of. south India. Our 
knowledge of the Epics tells us that the Rishis or sages played an 
important part in this matter. As a matter of fact, Aryan penetra- 
tion into the Deccan was carried out under the leadersliip of the 
sages such as Agastya. Although the sages were troubled a lot 
and sometimes they had to seek protection from the Kshatriya 
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rulers, they continued their work of peaceful penetration into the 
Deccan and ultimately succeeded in their mission, The Brahmans 
of the Deccan still retain memories of their mjgration from the 
north. However, as the number ofthe Aryans who went to the 
Deccan was not very large and as the people were not completely 
Aryanised, the Dravadian culture remained dominant in that 
region. Even the little infiuence that was there is the Deccan 
must have lessened after the Muslim conquest of northern India 


and the overthrow of the Hindu power. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE VEDIC LITERATURE 


The word “Veda” is derived from the Sanskrit root “Vid” (to 
know) and thus the word “Veda” means “knowledge”. The Hindus 
consider the Vedas to be revealed books and give them the titles 
of Apaurusheya (not made by man) and Nitya (Eternal). It is 
contended that the Rishis wrote under inspirati-n from God. How- 
ever, it is pointed out that the Vedic hymns were composed by 
ancient Rishis or seers of great antiquity. They were handed over 
by them from generation to generstion. When the Indo-Aryans 
settled down in the Punjab, the Vedio hymns were compiled into 
books and given their present form. The Vedic hymns seem to 
have been written at different times by different people. In some 
cases, women and men of low castes were the authors of the hymns. 
The Vedas were considered to be so sacred that they were learnt 
by heart, 


Thus they came to be known as the Shruti. The purity of the 
Vedic texts was maintained as they were considered to be sacred 
and not worthy to be changed by anybody. Moreover, the hymns 
were memorised without being understood and when the people 
did not know their meaning, there were lesser chances of their 
being changed by the substitution of new words or verses, 


eaten Se iS ASS 

1. According to Prof, Max Mueller, “It is of the little avail in researches 
of this kind to say that such a thing is impossible. We can form no opinion of 
tho _Powersof memory in a state of society so different from ours as the 
Indian Parishads aro from our Universities. Even at the present day, when 
manuscripts are neither scarce nor expensive, the young Brahmans who learn 
the songs of the Veda and the Brahmanas and the Sutras, invariably learn 
them from oral tradition, and know them by heart. They spend year after 
year under the guidance of their teacher, learning a little, day after day, 
repeating what they have learnt as part of their daily devotion, until at last 
they have mastered their subject and are able to become teachers in turn, 

_ “How then was the Veda learnt? It was learnt by every Brahmana 
during twelve years of his studentship (forty-eight), Pratisakhya gives us a 
glimpse into the lecture rooms of the Brahmanic colleges, The pupils em- 
brace their master, and say, «Sir read’, Tho master gravely says ‘Om’. i.e., 
‘Yes’. He then begins to say Prasna (a question) which consistsof three 
verses, In order. that rio: word may escape the attention of his pupils, he 
pronounces all with the high ‘Accent, and. repeats certain words twice. 

“After the Guru’ (teacher) has pronounced a group of words, consisting 
of three or sornetimes (in Jong compounds) of more words, the first pupil re- 
pests the first word, and when anything’ is to be explained, the teacher stops 
him and says, ‘Sir’; “After it has been explained Py the pupil who is at the 
head of the'class, the permission to continue is giyen with the words «Well, 
Sir’. After the words of the teacher have thus been repeated by one, tho next 
pupil, has to apply to him with the words, ‘Sir’... After a section of three 
vorses-has thus been gone through, all the pupils have to rehearse it again 
and again, 


. 
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As regards the age of the Vedas, Jacobi’s view was that the 
Vedic civilisation flourished between 4500 B.C, and 2500 B.C. Ao- 
cording to Dr. Winternitz, “The aveilable evidence merely proves 
that the Vedic period extends from an unknown past say to 500 
B.C., none of the dates 1200-500 B.C., 1500-500 Bo. and 2000-500 
B.C. which are usually assumed,. being justified by facts. Only it 
may be added, as a result of recent researches, that 800 B.C. 
should be substituted for 500 B.C, and that the unknown date more 
proni falls in the third rather than in second millennium before 
Christ, 

According to Kautilya, “The three Vedas, Sama, Rig and 
Yajur constitute the triple Vedas. These to ether with Atharva- 
veda and the Itihasa Veda are known as the edas.” The ordinary 
definition of the Veda does not include Itihasa, 


The Vedic literature is divided into three periods. The firet 
period refers to the time of the Samhitas. The second period refers 
to the period of the Brahmanas. The third period refers to the 
Dpanishdas,. Aranyakas and the Sutra literature. 


The Samhita. As regards the Sambita period, it refers to the 
Sambitas or texts of the four Vedas, viz., Rigveda, Samveda, Yajur- 
veda and Atharvaveda. As regards the Samhita of the Rigveda, 
it consists of. 1,017 or 1,028 hymns or Suktas which have been 
divided into ten Mandalas or chapters according to the names of 
the Rishis and the subject-matter. It is stated that the oldest - 
hymns are to be found in Mandalis from 2 to 9. The first and tenth 
Mandalas seem to be later additions. The tenth Mandal contains 
the Purushasukta, In their hymns, various powers of nature are 
considered as: gods and their help is asked for. It gives us an 
insight into the political, social, economic and religious life of the 
people of Rigvedic India. aM 

As regards the Samaveda Samhita or the “Book of Chants,” 
it contains 1,549 or 1,810 hymns which are meant to be sung at the 
time of the Soma sacrifice by a special class of Brahmanas called 
Udgatris, There is practically nothing original in this Veda. With 
the exception, of 75 hymns, the rest have been taken from the Rig- 
veda Samhita, Even the 75 hymns can be traced in the other Vedic 
literature. The’Samveda shows that the Aryans loved music and 
wore not merely. Puritans, 


The Yajurveda Samhita or “The Book of Sacrificial Prayers” 
lays down the procedure for the performance of sacrifices. There 
are two main texts. of the, Yajurveda and ‘those are the Black 
Yajurveda and. the White Yajurveda. The White Yajurveda con- 
tains only hymns; but the Black Yajurveda contains commentary in 
prose in addition to the text. It is probable that the Black Yajur- 
veda is older. i 

For a long time, the Atharvaveda was not considered to be 
a Veda. However, it is being £0 recognised at present, From the 
historical and scientific point of view, it resembles the Rigveda. 
However, its spirit is different. There is a danger from the evil 
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spirits and many formulae of magic to control demons and spirits 
have been given. Probably that was due to the Influence of the 
pre-Aryan people. The Atharvaveda is divided into 20 books and 
contenu about 73 hymns. Some of these hymns are in praise of 
gods also, 


Brahamanas. The Brahmanas are the first specimens of 
pan in the world. They mark the transition from the Vedic to 
ater Brahmanical social order. They explain the meaning of the 
sacrifices and alzo the methods of Eal ooer them. They are 
commentaries on the various hymns in tbe Vedas to which they 
are appended. They are called liturgies. 


Each Brahmana is connected with one of the Samhitas. Thus, 
the Aitareya Brahmana and the Kaushitaki Brahmana belong to 
the Rigveda Samhita. While the Aitareya Brahmana deals with 
the Soma sacrifice alone, the Kaushitaki Brahmana deals with other 
sacrifices also. Three Brahmanas are connected with the Samveda 
Samhita and those are the Tandya-Maha-Brahmana, Sadvinsa 
Brahmana and the Jaiminiya Brahmana. These Brahmanas contain 
a lot of information about the non-Aryans and also tell us the 
method by which the non-Aryans were to be admitted into the 
Aryan fold. The Satapatha Brahmana- belongs to the White Yajur- 
veda Samhita andis the most exhaustive and important of the 
Brahmanas. It points out the progress of culture from Kuru 
Panchala to Videha. The Gopatha Brahmana explains clearly the 
text of the Atharvaveda. 


The difference between the Brahmanas connected with the 
various Vedas lies in the fact that the Brahmanas of the Rigveda 
Smphaziso the importance of the work of the Hotripriest, the Sam- 
veda deals with the duties of the Udgatri priests and the Yajur- 
veda contains the sacrifices to be performed by the Adhvaryu 
priests. As regards their Raemon, all the Brahmanas agree 
with one another to a very great extent, 

According to Max Mueller, “However interesting the Brahma- 
nas may be to students of Indian. literature, they are of small 
interest to the general reader, The greater portion of them is 
simply twaddle, and what is worse, theglogical twaddle. No person 
who is not acquainted beforehand with the place which the Brah- 
manas fill in the history of the Indian mind, could read more than 
ten pages without being disgusted.” However, according to Dr. 
Winternitz, the Brahmanas may be unpalatable from the point of 
view of reading, but they are indispensable to the understanding 
of the whole of the later religious and philosophical literature of 
the Indians and highly interesting for the general science of reli- 
gion. The Brahmanas are as invaluable authorities to the student 
of religion, for the history of sacrifice and of priesthood, as the 
Samhita of the Yajurveda is for the history of prayer. 


Aranyakas. The Aranyakas are generally called the “Forest 
books,” ey aro the concluding portions of the Brahmanas. The 
philosophical portions of the Brahmanas haye been separated for 
the use and guidance of the'hermits living in the jungles. The 
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Aranyakas deal with mysticism snd philosophy and not with rituals, 


The U s. According to Schopenhauer, “From every 
sentence, deep) original and sublime thoughts arise, and the whole 
is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit. Indian air sur- 
rounds us, and original thoughts of kindred spirits. And oh, 
how thoroughly is the mind here washed clean of all early engraft- 
ed Jewish superstitions, and ofall philosophy that cringes before 
those superstitions | In the whole world there is no study so benefi- 
cial and so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been the 
solace of my life—it will be the solace of my death,” Aoccordin 
to Will Durant, “To our own day the Upanishads havo remain 
to India what the New Testament is to Christendom—a noble creed 
oman § practised and generally revered. Even in Europe and 

is wistful theosophy has won millions upon millions of 


Indians is rooted in the Upanishads. Their doctrines formed the 


attempts to come nearer to the trath—and it is this which makes 
them so valuable to us. For the historian, however, who pursues 
the history of human thought, the Upanishads have a yet far 
greater significance. From the mystical doctrines of the Upani- 


Persian Sufism, to the mystic-theosophical logos-doctrine of the 
Neo-Platonics and the Alexandrian Christians down to the teach- 


According to Amaury de Riencourt,. “The Upanisadio era re- 
presents the zenith of India’s cultural growth. he early enthu- 


Indian mind began to crystallize slowly and evolve new forms of 
expression perhaps better suited to a more mature outlook,” (The 
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Upanishads which were written by various saints and sages between 
800 and 500 B.C. However, tho ancient Upanishads are the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad, Chbhandogya Upanishad, Taittiriya Upa- 
wey Aitareya Upanishad, Kena Upanishad and Kaushitaki Upa- 
nishad. 


The Upanishads do not present a consistent system of philo- 
sophy but contain the cpinions and lessons of many men who knew 
philosophy and religion. The fundamental doctrine which per- 
vades all the genuine Upanishads can be summed up in the follow- 
ing sentence: “The Universe is the Brahman, but the Brahman 
is the Atman.” In other words, “The world is God, and God is 
my soul.” The two conceptions of Brahman and Atma are united 
in the philosophy of Upanishads. Deussen has expressed the fun- 
damental ideal of the Upanishads in these words: “The Brahman, 
the power which presents itself to us materialised in all existing 
things, which creates, sustains, preserves, and receives back into 
itself again all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power is identical 
with the Atman with that which, after strippmg off everything 
external, we discover in ourselves as our real most essential being, 
our individual self, the soul. This doctrine has found expression 
most pointedly and clearly in the Upanishad dictum which later 
became the confession of faith of millions of Indians, inthe Tat 
Twam Asi (so often quoted by Schopenhauer), ‘That art thou, i.e., 
the universe and the Brahman, that art thou thyself, orin other 
words: The world exists only inso far as thou thyself art con- 
scious of it.” ' 


Accordiag tothe Upanishads, the human intellect cannot 
understand the reality. We require some other organ of percep- 
tion and understanding than our senses and reason. ‘Not by 
learning is the Atman (or Soul of the world) attained, not by 
genius and much knowledge of books...Let a Brahman renounce 
learning and become asa child. Let him not seek after man 
words, for that is mere weariness of tongue.” Again, “The self- 
evident Brahman pierced the openings of the senses so that they 
turned outwards ; therefore, man looks outward, not inward into 
himself ; some wise man, however, with his eyes closed and wishing 
for immortality, saw the self behind.” Before the inner reality 
can be feli, one has to wash away from himself all evil-doing and 
thinking, all turbulence of body and soul. “As no water remains 
attached to the leaf of the lotus blossom, so no bad deed remains 
attached to him who knows this.’ ‘What the seeker seeks is 
Atman, the self of all selves, the Soul of all souls, the immaterial, 
the formless Absolute in which we bathe ourselves when we forget 
ourselves,” ‘The essence of our self is not the body, or the mind, 
or the individual ego but the silent and formless depth of being 
within us. Atman.” The conception of Atman is given in these 
words in the Upanishads : “This my Atman in my inmost heart is 
smaller than a grain of rice, or a barley-corn, or a mustard seed, 
ora millet grain, This my Atman, in my inmost heart is greater 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than the heavens, 
greater than all spheres. In him are all actions, all wishes, all 
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smells, all tastes ; he holds this all enclosed within himself; he 
speaks not, he troubles about nothing ;—this my Atman in my in- 
most heart is this Brahman. With him, when I depart out of this 
life, shall I be united. For him to whom this knowledge has come, 
for him, indeed there exists no doubt.” 


The Upanishads believe in the trans tion of souls, There 
is an effort to be released from the chain of reincarnations. King 
Janaka asked Yajnavalkya, the sage, as to how a -person could 
escape from re-birth. The reply of Yajnavalkya was that such a 
thing could be achieved by the elimination of personal desires and 
union with God. “As flowing rivers disappear in the sea, losing 
their name and form, thus a wise man, freed from name and form, 
goes to the divine person who is beyond all.” 


The theme of the Upanishads is the mystery of this unintelli- 
gible world. The questions attempted are the following : ‘‘Whence 
are we born, where do we live, and whither do we go! O Ye who 
know Brahman, tell us at whose command we abide here...Should 
time, or nature or necessity, or chance or the elements be consider- 
ed the cause, or he who is called Purusha—the Supreme Spirit ?” 


There are many .instructive stories and conversations in the 
Upanishads and it is desirable to refer tosome of them. In the 
Maitri Upanishad, it is stated that a king left his kingdom and went 
into the forests to‘ practise austorities. When he had practised 
penance for 1,000 days, a sage came to him and the-king asked him 
to explain to him the true nature of the Atman. The sage asked 
the king to “choose other desires.” However, the king expressed 
his disgust with the worldly desires in these words: “Sir, in this 
ill-smelling, unsubstantial body, which is a conglomerate of bone; 
skin, muscle, marrow, flesh, semen, blood, mucus, tears, rheum, 
feces, urine, wind, bile and phlegm, what is the good of enjoyment 
of desire ? In this body, which is afflicted with desire, anger, cove- 
tousness, delusion, fear, despondency, envy, separation from the 
desirable, union with the undesirable, hunger, thirst, senility, death, 
disease, sorrow and the like, what is the good of enjoyment of 
desires ? And we see that this whole world is decaying like these 
gnats, these mosquitoes, this grass, and these trees that arise and 
perish. Among other things there is the drying up of great oceans, 
the falling-away of mountain- eaks, the deviation of the fixed Pole- 
star,...the submergence of the earth...In this sort of cycle of 
existence what is the good of enjoyment of desires, when, after a 
man has fed upon them, there is seen repeatedly his return here to 


the earth ?” 

The story of Nachiketa is given in the Kathaka Upanishad. 
According to it, Nachiketa was a youngman who saw his father 
giving alms to the monks. In fun, he put the following question 
to his father : “And me, your own son, to whom will you give me ?” 
The reply of the father was : “I give you to Yama” (the God of 
death). The question that arose in the mind of Nachiketa was : 
«What will Yama do with me 2” Nachiketa went to the under- 
world in search of Yana but he was not there. However, Yama 
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returned after three days and asked Nachiketa to ask for three 
favours. The first favour he asked was that he be allowed to re- 
turn to his father and find him happy. The secord favour he asked 
was happiness for himself. When he was to choose the third gift, 
Nachiketa thought and said thus: “When a man goes away from 
this world, some say, the is there: he lives’, and others say, ‘he is 
nowhere : he no longar exists.” Answerme, Yama, what is the 
truth. You alone-can resolve my doubts.” Yama tried so evade the 

gara ipa and answered thus: “Ask something else Nachiketa. 
Choose great herds, horses and elephants.’ Take- gold and silver, 
posterity. Sce my fair Apsaras sitting in ornamented chariots or 
playing harps and dancing. Be happy-with them, but. do vot ask 
me about death.” When Nachiketa refused everything, then Yama 
taught him the theory of immortality in Atman. 


There is also the conversation between Yajnavalkya and his 
wife. Yajnavalkya wanted to leavé his home with a view to living 
the life of a hermit in the forests. He wanted to settle between his 
two wives and addressed the following words:to Maitreyi: ‘Lo, I 
am about to wander forth from this state. Let mé make. a final 
settlement for you and that Katyayani,” Maitreyi said: “My 
Lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth, belonged to me, tell me, 
should I be immortal by it ?” 


“No”, replied Yajnavalkya : “like the life of rich people will 
be thy life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth.” 
And Maitreyi said : “What should I do with that by which I 


do not become immortal ? What my Lord knoweth (of immorta- 
lity), tell that to me,” 


Yajnavalkya replied : “Thou who are truly dear to me, thou 
speakest dear words. Come, sit down, I will explain it to thee, and 
mark well what I say,” 


And he said : ‘Verily, a husband is not dear, that you may 


love the husband ; but that you may love the Self, therefore a 
husband is dear. 


“Verily, a wife is not dear, that you may love the wife ; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore a wife is dear. 


“Verily, sons are not dear,’ that you may, “love the sons; but 
that you may love the Self, therefore sons. are dear. 


“Verily, the Devas are-not dear; that you_may. love the Devas; 
but that you may love the Self: therefore the Devas are dear. 

“Verily, credtiires:aré not dear, that you may love the crea. 
tures; but that you may love. the Self, therefore creatures are dear. 

“Verily, everything: is not dear; that you may love everything; 
but that you may lo^ the Seif, therefore everything is dear, 

“Verily, the Self is to be seen’; to be heard, to be perceived, 
to be marked, O Maitreyi ! When we see, hear, perceive. and know 
tbe Self, then all this is known.” 


> 
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Sakalya put the following question to Yajnavalkya : “How 
many gods are there, Yajnavalkya ?” 


Yajnavalkya answered : “As many as are mentioned in the 
Hymn to All the gods, namely, three hundred and three and three 
thousand and three.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya ?” 

“Six.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavelkya {” 

“Two.” 

«Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya ?” 

“One and a half.” 

«Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya ?” 

“One.” 

The following parable given by a teacher expresses the idea 
of Atman as held by the writers of the Upanishads :— 

«Bring hither a fig from there,” 

«Here it is, Sir.” 

“Divide it.” 

“It is divided, Sir.” 

“What do you see there ?” 

«These rather fine seeds, Sir.” 

“Of these please divide one.” 

“Tt is divided, Sir.” 

“What do you see there ?” 

“Nothing at all, Sir.” 

«Verily, my dear one, that finest essence which you do not 

erceive—verily from that finest essence this great tree thus arises. 
Believe moe, my dear one, that whichis the finest essence—this 
whole world has that as its soul. That is Reality. That is Atman. 
Tat Twam Asi—that art thou, Snwetaketu.”’ 

«Do you, Sir, cause me to understand even more ?’ 

“So be it, my dear one.” - 

Vedangas. Reference may be made in this connection to the 
Vedangas. The six important Vedangas are Siksha, Kalpa, Vya- 
karna, Nirukta, Chhanda and Jyotisha. Siksha deals with pronun- 
ciation, Kalpa with ritual, Vyakarna with grammar, Nirukta with 
etymology, Chhanda with meter and Jyotisha with astronomy. Out 
of the six, the Siksha and Kalpa are considered to be very impor- 
tant. 


pa 


In addition to the Vedangas, we have Upavedas or subsidiary 
Vedas. The important Upavedas are the Ayurveda which deals 
with medicine, Dhanurveda which deals with the art of warfare, 
Gandharva Veda which deals with the art of music and Shilpa Veda 
which deals with architecture. 
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Six Darsanas. The six schools of Indian philosophy form an 
important part of Vedic literature. The names of the six Darsanas 
are the Nyaya Darsana, Vaisesika Darsana, Sankhya Darsana, Yoga 

na, Purva Mimansa Darsana and Uttar Mimansa Darsana. 
These Darsanas are stated to have been written between the sixth 
century B.C, at the time of Asoka. The Darsanas are givenin 
the form of Sutras or aphorisms which are short, definite and free 
from doubt. The ideas of Avidya, Maya, Purusha and Jiva are 
common to all the systems of philosophy. They all protest against 
the scepticism of the Buddhists and erect “a standard of objective 
reality and truth as opposed to eternal, unstable flux.” They all 
believe in the creation, maintenance and dissolution of the world. 
Excepting the Purva Mimansa, the other systems aim at Moksha 
or the release of the soul from rebirths, It is pointed out that the 
way to attain Moksha is through Chittasuddhi or purification of 
mind and Nishkam Karma or disintérested activity. 


i Q The Nyaya Darsana was written by Gautam. According 
to it, Tarka or logic is the basis of all studies. It is the science of 
sciences. Knowledge can be acquired by four methods and those 
are Pratyaksta or intuition, Anumana or inference, Upma or 
comparison aud Sabda or verbal testimony,- Anumana is of three 
kinds, viz., Purvayat, Sesavat and Samanyato Drishtam. The 
Nyaya Darsana discusses the problem of doubt and ascribes it to 
the lapse of memory, or irregularities or aberrations in recognition 
or perception. Error is the apprehension of an object other than 
what it actually is. Truth reveals itself to those who have 
experience. The soul is real and its attributes are desires, 
aversions, Volitions, ete, Consciousness cannot exist apart from 
the soul “as the brillianée of the flame cannot live apart from it.” 
The Nyaya Darsana believes in God who is full of knowledge and 
bliss. The theory of rebirth is accepted and the people are asked 
to release themselves from its bondage. 

(2) Kanada Rishi is the author of the Vaisesika Darsana, 
It is concerned with the padarthas which are divided into six 
categories: Dravya or substance, Guna or quality, Karma or 
activity, Samanya or generality, Visesha or particularity, and 
Samavaya or inference. The nine Dravyas or substances are earth, 
water, air, light, Akasha, time, space, soul and Manas. Atoms 
are the ultimate constituents of concrete things. Atoms cannot 
be destroyed. All that happens is that they take a different shape. 
There arv 17 kinds of qualities. Karma or activity is transient 
and comes to anend at one stage or the other. Kanada does not 
make any direct reference to God. His philosophy is not a 
complete philosophy of the universe. 


(3) Kapila was the author of the Sankhya Darsana, Its 
fundamental principle is’the dualism of Purusha and Prakriti. 
Prakriti is developed by three kinds of Gunas, viż., Sattva Guna,. 
Rajas Guna and Tamas Guna. Sattva Guna is the source of good 
and happiness. Rajas Guna is the source of activity and pain. 
Tamas Guna is the source of ignorance, sloth and” apathy. The 
world is not regarded as real. It is not real in the sense that it 


does not exist forever and after some time it is destroyed. The 
only thing that is eternal is Prakriti. While the Purusha is eternal, 
the Jivas are bound by the bondage of rebirth. The Sankh 
Darsana does believe in the existence of God. Prakriti and Purushs 
are independent and not dependent upon God. 


(4) Patanjali was the author of the Yoga Darsana, A person 
can be liberated from the circle of rebirths by the practice of Yoga 
or the concentration of mind, Efforts should be made to develop 
both the physical and spiritual sides of life. Eight methods have 
been suggested to achieve the objective and those are Yama or 
abstention, Niyama or observance, Asana or posture, Pranayama 
or regulation of breath, Pratyshara or withdrawal of the senses, 
Dhyana or fixed attention and Samadhi or concentration. By the 
practice of Hatha Yoga, body can be brought under control and 
made capable of bearing great strains. The control of the breath 
has a great steadying influence on the mind. The Yoga ends in 
Dhyan and Samadhi. When a man achieves the stage of Samadhi, 
he loses his connection with the world, God alone is the object of 
meditation and He alone helps us to attain our goal. 


(5) Jaimini was the author of the Purva-Mimansa Darsana. 
It is mainly concerned with rituals, authority of the Vedas is 
accepted. The self is different ` from the body, senses and 
understanding. The plurality of souls is also recognised. Dharma 
is the scheme of right living. There are two kinds of functions 
and those are Nitya Karma snd the Kamya Karma. The one is 
done everyday and the other is done to achieve some special 
object. Offerings should be made toa number of deities. There 
is no necessity of a benevolent or active God. The Purva-Mimansa 
Darsana is concerned with purely mechanical ethics and does not 
attack the problem of ultimate reality. It is concerned only with 
Karmakand or the performance of sacrifices, 

(6) Badarayana was the author of Uttar Mimansa Darsana. 
He wrote 855 Sutras which are divided into four chapters. The 
first chapter deals with the nature of Brahmana and his relation 
with the world and the individual souls, The second chapter 
deals with the objections. The third chapter discusses the ways 
and means of attaining Brahma Vidya. The fourth chapter deals 
with the fruits of Brahma Vidya and the future of the soul after 
death. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
RIGVEDIC INDIA 


According to Sri Aurobindo, “The Rig Veda is the one 
considerable document that remains to us from the early period of 
human thought of which the historic Eleusinian and Orphic 
mysteries were the failing remnants, when the spiritual and 
psychological knowledge of the race was concealed, for reasons now 
difficult to determine, in a veil of concrete and material figures and 
symbols which protected the sense from the profane and revealed it 
to the initiate’? (On The Veda). 

Age of the Rigveda. The Rigveda is admittedly the oldest 
book in the world but there is no unanimity of opinion among the 
scholars with regard to the age of its composition. The opinions 
of the scholars differ not to the extent of centuries, but to the 
extent of thousands of pa: Some lay down the year 1000 B.C. 
as sty ial limit while others fix the same between 3000 and 
2500 B.C. 


(1) The view of Max Mueller was that the Rigveda Samhita 
must have been completed before 1000 B.C. He assumed 200 years 
for the Brahmana period, 200 years for the Mantra period and also 
200 years for the composition of the Rigveda itself. In his Gifford 
Lectures on “Physical Religion” in 1889 Max Mueller observed that 
“we cannot hope to fix a terminus a quo. Whether the Vedic 
hymns were composed in 1000 or 1500 or 2000 or 3000 years B.C. 
no power on earth will ever determine.” It is pointed out that the 
supposition of 200 years for each of the different literary epochs in 
the origin of the Veda is purely literary and the view of Max 
Mueller is not accepted these days. 

(2) According to J. Hertel, the Rigveda originated, not in 
North-Western India but in Iran and at a time not far distant from 
thot of Zoroaster who lived akout 550 B.C. 

(3) According to:G. Husing, from about 1000 B.C. the Indians 
wandered from Armenia to Afghanistan which was the scene of the 
Rigvedic period. It is only later that they were driven further 
towards India. Acting upon the stiggestions of H. Brunnhofer, 
Husing assumes that the King Kanita Prthusravas, whose mention 
is in the Rigveda. is identical with a Scythian King Kanitas, whose 
mention is ina Greek inscription and on a coin and who lived in 
the second century B.C. He comes to the conclusion that “the 
collection of these songs was not yet completed in the second 
century B.C.” 

(4) According to Prof. Jacobi, the Rigveda must have been 
written in the third millenary B.C. He arrives at this conclusion 
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on the basis of astronomical calculations, The idea of taking the 
help of astronomical data contained in the Indian literature for 
fixing the dates, is not a new one. Ludwig made such an attempt 
on the basis of the eclipses of the sun. The priests of ancient India 
who had to determine the times of sacrifices, were also the 
Almanacmakers. They had to study carefully the sky with a view 
to fix the times of sacrifices. No wonder, we come across a lot of 
astronomical information inthe Brahmanas and the Sutras. The 
Nakshatras play a very important part. There are passages in the 
Vedic literature which state that a sacrificial act is to take place 
“under such and such’ Nakshatra”, i.e., when the moon stands in 
conjunction with this Nakshatra. 


Both Jacobi and Tilak have arrived at the conclusion that at 
the period of the Brahmanas, the Pleiades ‘Krittikas” coincided 
with the vernal equinox. In the Vedic texts, there are traces of 
an older calendar in which the vernal equinox fell in Orion 
(Mrigasiras). It appears that about 500 B.C., the vernal equinox 
lay inthe Pleiades and about 4500 in Orion. Tilak fixes some 
Vedic texts as far back as the year 6000 B.C. Jacobi places “the 
beginning of the period of civilization, as the mature, perhaps even 
late production of which the songs of the Rigveda have come down 
to us’ at about 4500 B.C. This period of civilization extends 
roughly from 4500 to 2500 B.C. Jacobi ascribes.“the collection of 
hymns which have come down to us, to the second half of this 
period.” The Grihysutras also tell us of a marriage custom in 
ancient India according to which the bride and the bridegroom had 
to sit on the hide of a bull till the stars became visible. Then the 
bridegroom showed his bride the Pole Star_called Dhruva and at 
the same time uttered the following prayers: ‘Be constant, 
prospering in my house.” The bride replied : ‘Constant art thou, 
may I be constant in the house of my husband.” This marriage 
custom must have originated at a time when the bright star stood 
so near the Celestial Pole that it seemed to be standing still. With 
the gradual alteration of the Celestial equator, its North Pole 
moves away. One star afte: another slowly moves towards the 
North Pole and becomes North Star or Pole Star. From time to 
time, only one bright. star approaches the North Pole so closely 
that it can be regarded as Dhruva. At present, Alpha is the Pole 
Star of Northern Hemisphere, This star cannot be meant when 
the Pole Star isspoken of in Vedic times as 2000 years ago this 
‘star was so far removed from the North Pole that it could not 
possibly be designated as the Dhruva. In 2780 B.C., we came 
across another Pole Star which merited thisname. At that time, 
Alpha Draconis stood so near to the Pole for over 500 years that it 
must have seemed immovable to those who observed with raked 
eyes. On the basis of this calculation, the origin ofthe name 
Dhruva and the marriage custom is placea ın the first half of the 
third milleniry B.C. The marriage custom is not mentioned in the 
Rigveda and consequently Prof. Jacobi draws the conclusion that 
“the use of Dhruva in the marriage ceremony does not belong to 
the time of the Rigveda, but to the following period, and that 
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therefore, the Rigvedie period of civilization lies before the third 
millenary B.C.” 
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The critics of Jacobi and Tilak „point out that the ancient 
Indians were concerned only with the position of the Nakshatras 
in relation to the moon and not to-the sun and there is not a single 
trace of observation of the equinoxes in the ancient. literature. 
The possibility. of one òf the: lesser stars in the Little Bear having 
been visible about 1250 B.C. as the Pole Star inthe Indian sky 
cannot be riled out. Itis not permissible to draw any conclusion 
from the non-mention of the above-mentioned marriage custom in 
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the Rigveda as the hymns of thé Rigveda: may not have mentioned 
the marriage customs. 


(5) According to another view, the conquest‘of the South by 
the Aryans must have taken place’ as early as seventh or eighth 
century B.C. as the Vedic Schools of Apastaniba and Baudhayan 
are stated to have originated in Southern India. With tho conquest 
of Southern India about 700 B.C., the assumption that the 
Indo-Aryans inhabited the northern corner of India and Eastern 
Afghanistan abont 1200 or 1500 B.C., becomes impossible, It was 
not possible for the Aryans to conquer. the whole of Northern India 
and also establish their states within: fivé to eight hundred years. 
The Aryans were divided among themselves: arid: ‘they had to meet 
strong opposition from the original inhabitants and;, therefore, their 
progress must have been very slow.’ According to Oldenberg, the 
period of 700 years is sufficient, “One should consider what 
400 years have meant for the enormous plains’ of Northern and 
Southern America”. Dr. Winternitz does not accept the view of 
Oldenberg and comes to the conclusion’ that atleast double the 
period must have been required for that purpose, 


(6) According to Bloomfield, out of about 40,000 lines of the 
Rigveda, about 5000 lines are repetitions. This-shows that at the 
time when the Rigveda was composed, there must, haye been in 

existence a large number of floating lines of verse, which could be 
incorporated by any composer of the hymns of the Rigveda. The 
language of the hymns is much more-archaic thân that of the Vedic 
prose works, The Brabmanes, Aranyakas and Upanishads 
presuppose not only the hymns of the Rigveda but also the spells 
and prayers of the other Samhitas as sacred ‘texts of ancient times. 
On linguistic, literary and cultural grounds, it is assumed that many 
centuries must ‘have elapsed between the period of the earliest 
hymns and the final compilation of the hymns into a Samhita. 
The Brahmanas..also required a period of several centuries for their 
origin.. The Upanishads also belong to different periods of times 
and they also presuppose generations of teachers and a long 
tradition. In spite of this, it is to be observed that during the 
whole of the periód of Vedic literature, the Aryans conquered only 
a smull territory from the Indus tothe Ganges, If it took the 
Aryans centuries to conqutr this small region, they must have 
taken many more centuries to conquer the whole of Central and 
Southern India. Under the circumstances, the period of 700 ycars 
is not considered to be sufficient. 

According to Oldenberg, centuries.must have elapsed between 
the earliest Upanishads and. the earliest Buddhist literature. 
Buddhist literature presupposes not only the Vedas, but the 
Vedangas, When Buddhism appeared in about 500 B.C., the whole 
of the -Vedic literature was already in existence. On the basis of 
these facts; the’ beginning of the Vedic literature can be traced 
back toa period much earlier than that of 1000 B.C. 


(7) The elay tablets found from the archives of Boghazkoi, 
the capital of the ancient Hittite Kingdom, throw some light on 
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the age of the Rigveda, These discoveries were made by Hugo 
Winckler in Asia Minor in 1907. These tablets include records of 
treaties made between the King of the Hittites and the King of 
Miteni at the beginning of the 14th century B.C. These treaties 
mention some gods as their protectors. The names of those gods 
are Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatyas. These names are evidently 
the same which are to be found in the Rigveda. It is concluded 
from above that the earliest of the Vedic hymns were composed 
«probably not later than about 1500 B.C.” However, Oldenberg 
thinks that this discovery does not justify us in assuming greater 
antiquity for the Rigveda. He is of the opinion that “these are 
the gods of some western Aryan tribe akin to the Indians, inherited 
from some common past, as the Indians on their part had inherited 
them from the same source.” However, Dr. Winternitz points out 
that the particular grouping of the gods Varuna and Mitra, Indra, 
and Nasatyas can be traced only in the Veda. Jacobi, Sten Know 
and Hillebrandt also hold the opinion that the gods mentioned 
above are Indian Vedic deities and there is no possible justification 
for any other view. 

(8) The famous letters from Tell el Amarna in which some 
Mitani princes are mentioned with names of Sanskrit form, belong 
to the period of the Boghazkoi inscriptions. Some princes of the 
Kassites who ruled over Babylonia between 1746 and 1180 B.C., 
had Sanskrit names like Shurias (Surya) and Marytas (Marutas). 
In the library of Assurbanipal of about 700 B.C. has been found 
a list of deities worshipped in Assyria. That list includes the 
name of Assaramazas whose equivalent is Ahurmazda in the 


Zenda-Avasta, 


of the Rigveda with the help of astronomy are bound to fail as 


many passages in 
The astronomical calculations may be correct but the texts in 


interpreted variously and hence no definite conclusion can be 
arrived at on the basis of those texts. Vedic culture can be traced 
back at least to the second millenaty B.C. The linguistic facts 
concerning the relationship between the Vedas and the Zend-Avasta 
and between the Vedic language and classical Sanskrit, do not give 
any positive results. They merely serve asa warning to refrain 
from dating the Vedas back to a very distant past on the strength 
of astronomical or geological speculations. To quote Winternitz, 
“We shall probably have to date the beginning of this development 
about 2000 or 2500 B.C., and the end of it between 750 and 500 B.C. 
The prudent course, however, isto steer clear of any fixed dates, 
and to guard against the extremes of a stupendously ancient period 
or a ludicrously modern epoch.” (A History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. I, p. 310). 

Social Condition. The Rigveda points to a highly organised 
society. Monogamy was the general rule, but among the princes, 


polygamy was also practised. However, polyandry was absolutely 
unknown. The marriage was a sacred bond which could not be 
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broken by any human action. However, widows were allowed to 
re-marry particularly when they were without a child, “for the 
Rigveda recognises in full the keen desire of the Vedio Indians for 
a child to perform his/funeral rites.” Dowry was usual at the time 
of marriage, but sometimes money had to be paid by a son-in-law 
to purchase his bride. The marriage of girls was not considered 
to be essential and there are references to girls remaining unmarried 
tilllate age and living with their fathers and brothers. After 
marriage, the bride was brought tothe house of the bridegroom 
and in her new home, she was given a place of honour. She was 
to have authority over her aged father-in-law, mother-in-law and 
the brothers and sisters of her husband. The wife was the partner 
of the husband at the time of religious ceremonies and no ceremony 
was considered to be effective without her participation. Child 
marriage was unknown. The choice of the futher counted in the 
selection of the bridegroom but the girl was also given a measure 
of independence in that matter. 


The father hod complete control over his children. There 
is a reference to a father who blinded his son on the ground that 
the latter was a gambler. He had a hand in the marriage of his 
children, He was the head of the family and solong as he lived, 
he was the owner of his property. Individual ownership of 
movable things such as cattle, horses and gold was recognised. 
The right of adoption was recognised, Ifthe father had no son, 
the property could be inherited by a son of the daughter and not 
by the daughter herself. 


It appears that the Aryans had a high standard of morality. 
However, according to Dr. Winternitz, “We hear in the hymns of 
the Rigveda of incest, seduction, conjugal unfaithfulness, the 
procuring of abortion as also of deception, theft and robbery...We 
need not, therefore, imagine people of the Rigveda either as an 
innocent shepherd people, or as a horde of rough savages, nor on 
the other hand, asa people of ultra-refined culture, The picture 
of culture which is unfolded in these songs...shows us the Aryan 
Indians as an active, joyful and war-lixe people, of simple and still 
partly ein habits.” (A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, 
pp. 67-8). 

The unit of social formation was the family which consisted 
of several members under common head who was called the 
Kulapa. Many families were combined together and they 
constituted a Grama or village under a headman known as the 
Gramani. 


There is a difference of opinion among scholars with regard to 
the existence or the non-existence of the caste system in Rigvedic 
India, The Purusha Sukta. which is to be found inthe tenth 
Mandala of the Rigveda, refers to the four castes! However, it is 


1, According to the Parusha-Sukta, the primeval giant Purisha was 
sacrificed and the Brahmanas were created from his head, the Ksbatriyas 
from his breast or arms, the Vaishyas from his thighs and thé Sudras from 
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pointed out that the tenth Mandala is a later addition and does not 
belong to the period when most of the Rigveda was written. ‘There 
was a distinction between the Aryans and the non-Aryans, The 
non-Aryans were called Dasas, Dasyus or Asuras. They are also 
referred to as Pishachas and Rakshasas who uttered fearful cries 
in the battle, The non-Aryans were also described as dark-skinned 
and noseless or snub-nosed. Their language was different from that 
of the Aryans. They did not perform the sacrifices like the Aryans, 
They did not worship the Vedic gods, They worshipped the Phal- 
lus which was condemned by the Aryans. They had their forts and 
the Aryans had to struggle very hard to subdue them. Their resis- 
tance was so great that the Aryans prayed to the gods to help 
them. Indra was addressed in these words : “We are surrounded 
on allsides by Dasyu tribes. They do not perform sacrifices ; they 
do not believe in anything. Their rites are different ; they are no 
men. O destroyer of foes! Kill them. Destroy the Dasa race,” 


As regards the dress of the people, the Rigvedic people had 
two or three kinds of garments, consisting of the under-garment 
(Nivi), a garment andan over-garment. Some people put on gar- 
ments of various colours or those embroidered with gold. Orna- 
ments such as necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets and anklets were used 
by both the sexes. Hair was combed and oil was also used. Women 
wore their hair plaited. Sometimes, men arranged their hair in the 
form of coils. A’ maiden arranged her hair in four plaits. There 
was the practice of growing beards but shaving was also known as 
there is a mention of razors being sharpened on stones. A barber 
was called Vapta. 

Milk and its products were the most important part of the 
food of the Aryans. They also used a mess of grain cooked with 
milk. Cakes of rice or barley were mixed with ghee and then eaten. 
Porridge was prepared from Yava grain. Meat of goat and sheep 
which were sacrificed, was used, The cow was considered to be 
sacred and could not be killed (Aghnya). Soma and Sura were 
used but the use of Sura or liquor was condemned. The whole of 
the ninth Mandala of the Rigveda is devoted to the Soma drink. 


his fect. ‘There was no rigid caste system in Rigvedic India, ‘The torm Varna 
in the Rigveda refers to the Brahmana, the Kshatriya and the Vaishya. As 
there was no rigidity of caste system, there were inter-marriages among tho 
three castes and there were also changes of occupations. It is thus stated in 
ono of hymns of the Rigveda : «I am a poet, my father is a doctor and my 
mother is a grinder of corn, With our differont views, secking after gain, we 
run, as after cattle.” 

It is pointed out that mnong the Dravidians, there existed a system of 
vocational castes and probably that influenced the caste system of the 
Aryans. In the Rigvedic period, the Brahmanas busied themselves in 
intellectual pursuits and priestly duties. The Kshatriyas took to fighting 
and the Vuishyas were busy in agriculture and industrial occupations, This 
division of society was not based on heredity. Agastya Rishi married 
Lopamudra, the daughter of the king of Vidarbha, Devayani, the daughter 
of Usanas-Shpkra Rishi, was married to King Yayati. It is obvious that the 
rigidity in caste system which developed later on did not exist in Rigvedic 


times, 
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The amusements of the people were chariot-racing, horse- 
racing, music, dancing, and dicing. Dicing was done with stakes 
and consequently many families were ruined, Both men and 
women took part in dancing which was accompanied by music from 
cymbals. The drum, Dundubhi, Karkari, lute, harp and the flute 
were used for music. 


The Aryans of the Rigvedic India were not nomads. They 
lived a settled life and built cottages of wood and thatch for their 
dwellings. Their cottages hive been described in these words: 
"Columns are set up on firm ground, with supporting beams leaning 
obliquely against them, and connected by rafters on which long 
bamboo rods are laid, forming the high roof. Between the corner 
posts, other beams were set up according to the size of the house. 
The crevices in the walls were filled in with straw and reed, tied in 
bundles and the whole was to some extent covered with some mate- 
rial. The various parts were fastened together with bars, pegs, 
ropes and thongs.” 


Economic Condition. The Rigvedic Aryans were essentially 
agriculturists and no wonder great importance was attached to 
Krishi or agriculture, Agriculture was carried on with the help 
of bulls and oxen, The ploughed land was called Urvara or 
Kshetra. The plough was drawn by oxen in teams of six, eight or 
twelve, The harvest was cut with the help of sickles, Lands were 
watered by artificial channels qnd ordinarily two crops a year were 
raised. 

There were pastures for the grazing of cattle. There are refer- 
ences to herdsmen. The wealth of the people was known in terms 
of cattle, heroes or good sons. The grain grown was called Yava 
and Dhanya. Agricultural pests as birds, locusts and insects 
are mentioned in the’ Rigveda. Too much of rain or too much of 
ps spoiled the crops. Water was got from wells, lakes and 
canals. 

The Rigvedic Indians resorted to hunting for livelihood, sport 
and the protection of their flock from wild animals, Different 
methods were adopted to capture various kinds of animals, 


The carpenter played an important part in Rigvedic society. 
It was his duty to make chariots for sport and fighting purposes 
and also to keep them in good repair. He was also to make carts, 
He had his Parsu oraxe for his work. The tanner tanned the 
hides of the slaughtered animals and used leather for the purpose 
of making reins, bags, slings, bowstrings, etc. There is also a men- 
tion of metal-workers, potters and smiths. Weaving was generally 
done by men. It is interesting to note that the father of a Rishi 
was a physician and his mother was the grinder of corn. 


There was the system of barter in Rigvedic society, It is stat- 
ed that the price of an image of Indra was ten cows. There was 
the practice of haggling in the market. The obligation of a con- 
tract was recognised as is clear from the following pascage: «Ono 
sells a large quantity for a small price and then goes to the pur- 
chaser and denies the sale and asks for a higher price. But he 
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cannot exceed the price once fixed on the plea that he has given a 
large quantity. Whether the price was adequate or inadequate, 
the price fixed at the time of sale must hold good.” People con- 
tracted debts and paid interest on the same. Trade was carricd 
on with other countries and naturally there must have been somo 
system of exchange. 

Religious Condition. The religion of the Rigved‘c people 
wasa simple one. They worshipped a large number of gods in the 
form of the phenomena of nature. They be ieved in terrestrial gods 
like Prithvi, Soma and Agni, atmosphere gods like Indra, Vayu, 
Marutas, and Parjanya and heavenly gods like Varuna, Dyaus, 
Ashvin, Surya, Savitri, Mitra, Pushan and Vishnu. Varuna is the 
god of sky and occupied a very high place of honour, A large 
number of hymns have been addressed to Varuna. Two such hymns 
are given below :— 

(1) “Sing fortha hymn sublime and solemn, grateful to glorious 
Varuna, imperial Ruler. 
Who hath struck out, -like one who slays the victim, earth as 
a skin to spread in front of Surya. 

In the. tree-tops the ‘air he hath extended, put milk in kine 

and vigorous speed in horses, 

Set intellect Mm hearts, fire in the waters, Surya in heavan and 

Soma on the mountain, 

Varuna lets the big cask, opening downward, flow through the 

heaven and earth and air’s mid-region. 

Therewith: the universe’s Sovran waters earth as the shower 

of-rain bedews the barley 

When Varuna is fain for milk he moistens the sky, the land 

and earth to her foundation. 

Then straight the mountains clothe them in the rain-cloud : 

the Heroes, putting forth their vigour, loose them. 

I will declare this mighty deed of magic, of glorious Varuna, 

the Lord Immortal. j 

Who standing in the firmament hath meted tho earth out with 

the Sun as with a measure. 

Nono, verily, hath ever let or hindered this the most wide 

God’s mighty deed of magic. 

Whereby with all their flood, the lucid rivers fill not one sea 

wherein they pour their waterc. 

If we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever 

wronged a brother, friend, comrade, 

The neighbour ever with us, or a stranger. O Varuna, remove 

from us the trespass. 

If we, as gamesters cheat at play, have cheated. done wrong 

unwittingly or sinned of purpose, : 
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Cast all these sins away like loosened fetters, and, 
Varuna, let us be time own beloved.” 


(2) ‘Let me not yet, King Varuna, enter into the house of clay : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

When, Thundered ! I move along tremulous like a wind blown 
skin, 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

O Bright and Powerful God, through want of strength I erred 
and went astray: 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

Thirst found thy worshipper though he stood in the midst of 
water-floods : 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord. 

O Varuna, whatever the offence may be which we as men com- 
mit against the heavenly host, 


When through our want of strength we violate thy laws, 
punish us not, O God, for that iniquity.” 


Next to Varuna, Indra, the god of Thunderstorm, was a favou- 
rite god of the Aryans. He was a thoroughly war-like god. The 
bymns refer to his battles with the Dasyus. Especially, the battle 
of Indra with Vritra is referred to in many hymns. Vritra was a 
demon in the form of a serpent or dragon who kept the waters en- 
closed or imprisoned in a mountain, Indra wanted to release the 
waters after giving battle to the demon and he actually killed him 
and thereafter released the waters which flowed in a rapid stream 
over the corpse of Vritra. This is described in the fullowing 
hymn :— 

“I will proclaim the manly deeds of Indra, 

The first that he performed, the lightning-wielder. 

He slew the serpent, then. discharged the waters. 

And cleft the caverns of the lofty mountains. 

He slew the serpent lying on the mountain ; 

For him the whizzing bolt has Tvastar fashioned. 

Like lowing cows, ‘with rapid current flowing, 

The waters to the ocean down have glided.” 


The following lines are also in praise of Indra: 


What poet ‘now, what sage of old, 

The greatness of that god hath told, 
Who from his body vast gave birth 

To father Sky and mother Earth ; 
Who hung the heavens in empty space, 
And gave the earth a stable base ; 
Who framed and lighted up the sun, 
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And made a path for him to run; 
Whose power transcendent, since their birth 
Asunder holds the heaven and earth, 
As chariot-wheels are kept apart 
By axles framed-by workmen's art ? 
In greatness who with Him can vie, 
Who fills the earth, the air the sky, 
Whose presence unperceived extends 
Beyond the world’s remotest ends ? 
A hundred earths, if such there be, 
A hundred skies fall short of thee ; 
A thousand sun would not outshine 
The effulgence of thy light divine. 
The worlds, which mortals boundless deem, 
To thee but as a handful seem. 
Thou, Indra, art without a peer 
On earth, or yonder heavenly sphere, 
Thee, God, such matchless powers adorn, 
That thou without a foe wast born, 
Thou art the universal lord, 
By gods revered, by men adored. 
Should all the other gods conspire, 
They could not frustrate thy desire. 
The circling years, which wear away 
Allelse, to thee bring no decay ; 
Thou bloomest on in youthful force, 
While countless ages run their course, 
Unyexed by cares, or fears, or strife, 
In bliss serene flows on thy life. 
There are many hymns in praise of Agni or God of fire and 
the following is one of them :— 

«Agni I praise, the household priest, 
God, minister of sacrifice, 

wing wealth, 
Agni is worthy to be praised, 
By present as by seers of old : 
May he to us conduct the gods, 
Through Agni may we riches gain, 
And day-by-day prosperity 
Replete with fame and manly sons, 
The worships and the sacrifice, 
Guardef by thee on every side, 
Go straight, O Agni, to the gods, 
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May Agni, the invoker, wise 

And true, of most resplendent fame, 
The god, come hither with the gods. 
Whatever good thou wilt bestow, 

O Agni, on the pious man, 

That gift comes true, O Angiras, 

To thee, O Agni, day-by-day, 

O thou illuminer of gloom, 

With thought we, bearing homage, come : 
To thee the lord of sacrifice, 

The radiant guardian of the Law, 
That grov est in thine own abode, 
So like a father to his son, 

Be easy of approach to us; 

Agni, for weal abide with us,” 


There is a reference to abstract deities such as Shraddha or 
faith and Manyu or-wrath. There were minor deities like Gan- 
dharvas or aerial spirits, Ribhus or aerial elves and Apsaras or 
water-nymphs. 


Some of the Rigvedic gods are referred to as animals. For 
example, Indra is referred to as a bull and the Sun is referred to 
as a swift horse. However, it is pointed out that there was no ani- 
mal worship in Rigvedic India. 


The Rigvediec people offered prayers to the gods from whom 
they wanted favours or boons. Sacrifices were also performed for 
the same purpose and things like milk, grain, ghee, Soma and flesh 
were offered at the time of sacrifices. As an elaborate procedure 
was prescribed for the performance of sacrifices, various kinds of 
priests came into existence and those are referred to as the Hotri, 
Adhvaryu and Udgatri. 


„The Rigvedie people believed that gods and goddesses behaved 
like human beings. They ate and drank and had feelings and emo- 
tions like the ordinary human beings. Indra took the Soma and 
fought against Vritra, the demon of drought. Ushas' was the 
daughter of the sky and was supposed to ride a shining car drawn 


1. The following lines are in praise of Ushas :- 
Hail, Ushas, daughter of the sky, 
Who, borne upon thy shining car 
By ruddy steeds from realms afar, 
And ever lightening, drawest nigh :- 
Thou sweetly smilest, goddess fair, 
Disclosing all thy youthful grace 
Thy bosom bright, thy radiant face, 
And lustre of thy golden hair;- 
(So shines a fond and winning bride, 
Who robes her form in brilliant guise, 
And to her lord's admiring eyes, 
Displays her charms with conscious pride:- 


(Contirived on page 99) 
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by ruddy steeds. Some gods were big and the others were small. 
Indra and Varuna were considered to be the biggest deities. 
(Continued from page 98) - 

Or virgin by her mother decked, 

Who, glorying in her beauty, shews, 

In every glance, her power she knows 

All eyes to fix, all hearts subject;- 

Or actress, who by skill in song 

And dance, and graceful gestures light, 

And many-coloured vestures bright, 

Enchants the eager, gazing throng;- 

Or maid who, wont her limbs to lave 2 

In some cool stream among the woods, 

Where never vulgar eye intrudes, 

Emerges fairer from the wave);— 

But closely by the amorous sun 

Pursued, and vanquished in the race, 

Thou soom: art locked in his embrace, 

And with him blendest into one. 

Fair Ushas, though through years untold 

Thou hast lived on, yet thou art born 

Anew on each succeeding morn, 

And so thou art both young and old. 

As in thy fated ceaseless course 

Thou risest on us day by day, 

Thou wearest.all our lives away 

With silent, ever-wasting, force, 

Their round our generations run: 

The old depart, and in their place 

Springs ever up @ younger race, 

Whilst thou, immortal, lookest on, 

All those who watched for thee of old 

Are gone, and now’t is we who gaze 

On thy approach; in future days 

Shall other men thy beams behold. 

But’t is not thoughts so grave and sad 

Alone that thou dost with thee bring, 

A shadow o’er our hearts to fling; 

Thy beams returning make us glad. 

Thy sister, sad and sombre Night 

With stars that in the blue expanse 

Like sleepless eyes mysterious glance, 

At thy approach is quenched in light;- 

And earthly forms, till now concealed 

Behind her veil of dusky hue, 

Onco more come sharply: out to view, 

By thine illumining glow revealed. 

Thou art the lifo of all that lives, y 

The breath of all that breathes; tho signt, 

Of thee makes every countenance bright, 

New strength to every spirit gives, 

When thou dost pierce the murky gloom, 

Birds flutter forth from every brake, 

All sleepors as from death awake, 

And men their myriad tasks resumo, 

Some, prosperous, wake in listless mood, 

And oios every nervo to strain 

The gonl.of power or wealth to gain, 

Or what they deem the highest good, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Aryans could not understand the power behind the 
natural phenomena and they tried to explain the. realities in the 
universe with the help of myths. ‘The forces of nature were deified 
and fictitious stories were told about them. It was in this way 
that mythology developed around the natural phenomena and 
super-natural personalities. - According to Dr. Keith, “The objects 
of the devotion of the priests were the great phenomena of nature, 
opon teg .as alive and usually -represented in anthropomorphic 

pe.” 

It is to be observed that Rigvedic -religion did not put emph- 
asis on the sadder aspects of life, It put emphasis on optimism. 
The Aryans were men of vigour and activity and they viewed life 
with hope and ambition. 


Although there is a reference to a large number of Gods in 
the Rigveda, the unity of God was:not ignored. This is clearly 
pointed out in the following hymn :— 


“They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 

And Agni; he is the heavenly. bird Garutmat; 

To what is one, the poets give many a name, 

They call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.” 

The people of the Rigveda had faith in life after death, in the 
world controlled by Yama. ; 


According to Max Mueller, “If therefore there must be aname 
for the religion of the Rigveda, polytheism would seem at first 
sight the most appropriate. Polytheism, however, has assumed 
with usa meaning which renders it totally inapplicable to the 
Vedic religion : 

“Our ideas of polytheism being chiefly derived from Greece 
and Rome, we understand: by it a certain more or less organised 
system of gods, different'in power and rank, and ali subordinate 
to 5 aut God, a Zeus or Jupiter.” (Heritage of India. 
p. 42. 

Political Condition. A study of the’ Rigveda shows that 


(Continued from page 99) 
But some to holier thoughts aspire, 
In hymns the race ¢élestial praise, 
And light, on human hearths to blaze, 
The heavon-born sacrificial Fire. 
And not alone do bard and priest 
Awake; the gods thy, power confess 
By starting into consciousness 
When thy first rays suffuso the east; 
And hasting downward from the sky, 
‘They visit men. devout and good, 
Consume their consecrated food, 
And all their longings satisfy. 
Bright goddess, let thy genial rays 
To us bring stores of envied wealth 
In kine and steeds, and sons, with health, 
And joy of heart, and length of days. 


A 


India in the time of king Sudas, C. 2250 B.C. 
the Aryans were in possession ofa large territory, The geogra- 
phical details found in the Rigveda show that the Aryans knew 
the rivers Kuhha or Kabul, Kurmu or Kurrum, Gomti or Gomal, 
Suvasti or Swat, Sindhu or {ndus,, Vitasta or Jhelum, Askini- or 
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Chenab, Parushni or Ravi, Vipasha or Beas, Shutudri or Sutlej, 
Sarasvati, Yamuna and Ganga. There is also a reference to 
thunder, lightening, bursting of clouds and mountains. 


Reference may be made to the tribes and kingdoms of Rigve- 
„dic India The most important of them were the Bharatas after 
whom India has been named under the new Constitution. They 
were settled in the territory between the Saraswati and the 
Yamuna They had to fight against their Aryan rivals in the west 
. and the non-Aryan rivals in the east. The two important rulers of 
the Bharatas were Divodasa and Sudas. Divodasa had to fight 
Against the Purus, Yadus and Turvasas. He was a patron of the 
Bharadwaj family of priests. Sudas is famous for his victory in 
the famous Battle of the Ten Kings. 


The Purus were a powerful tribe and settled on both sides of 
the Saraswati They were the rivals of the Bharatas, Their earli- 
est kings were Durgaha and Girikshit. Purnkutsa, the son of 
Girikshit, was a contemporary of Sudas and was killed in the 
battle of the Ten Kings. 

It appears that the Krivis first of all lived onthe Indus and 
the Chenab and lateron migrated to Panchala, They were con- 
nected with the Kurus, The Srinjayas were the neighbours of the 
Bharatas and they occupied the territory of Panchala. The Anus, 
Druhyus, Yatlus and Turvasas were the allies of the Purus against 
the Bharatas. They occupied various parts of the Punjab. Pro- 

_ bably, the Matsyas occupied the territory now known as Jaipur and 
Alwar. They had a lot of wealth and consequently were attacked 
on many occasions. The Chedis lived between the Yamuna and the 
Nindhyas, The Usinaras lived in the neighbourhood of Saraswati. 

he Dasas did not believe in the Aryan gods and worshipped the 

Phallus, They were non-Aryans and have been described as greedy 

ke-the wolf, extremely selfish, non-sacrificing, of cruel speech, etc. 
-They were notorious as cattle-lifters. 


.,_. ‘Battle of the Ten Kings. The battle of the Ten Kings 
(Dasha Rajan), “says Ragozin in “Vedic India”, is told in the 
collections of the Rigveda that bear the names of Viswamitra and 
Vasishta. The story of the campaign and the decisive battle can 
- be ‘reconstructed out of the detached passages and complete hymns 
which refer to the subject. < 0 ; i 
` The main cause of the war was. that Viswamitra: who was a 
priest of Sudas for some time, left his. court: because the King gave 
preference to Vasishta with whom Viswamitra had cnmity. In 
order to avenge himself, Viswamitra orgnised ‘a ‘confederacy 
against Sudas. Another cause of the war was that the ‘extensive 
conquests of Sudas,’ his good luck and successes against the tivals, 
created jealousy and discontentment in the minds of -those who’ 
were yanquished, ` When ‘they found Viswamitra’ pitied against 
him, they threw in their lot with him to-have their own revenge, 


The names of both the encmies’and ‘allies are to be found in 
the Rigveda, According to Dr. R. K. Mookerjée, the ,whole of Rig- 
vedit India, including the non-Aryan peoples, was involved in the 


s 
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war. The confederacy against Sudas consisted of 10 people. Five 
of them were to the west of the Indus and their names were the 
Alinas, the Pakthas, the Bhalanases, the Shivas and Vishanins, The 
five people of the Interior were the Anns, the Druhyus, the Tur- 
vasas, the Yadus, and the Purus. There were also three non-Aryan 
peoples and their names were the Ajas, Shigrus, and: Yakshus. 
They were led by Bheda. Viswamitra led the confederacy against 
Sudas who was assisted by Vasishta. 

The confederacy planned the campaign well and was sure of 
its success, Sudas “was surrounded” and he cried out for help to 
Indra who cut a way for him through the enemies in consideration 


of his prayers. 

The two armies were separated oy tne eas and Sutlej. The 
n embers of the confederacy intended to cross them. However, the 
Tritsus took the initiative and after crossing the Sutlej and the 
Beas, astonished the enemy. There was a veritable scramble, One 
after the other, the leaders of the confederacy and their followers 
jumped into the river and many of them were drowned. There 
was a terrible slaughter and more than 6,000 warriors fell by 
«{ndra's might.” The booty that fell into the hands of Sudas was 


immense. The survivors had to pay è heavy tribute. According 
to Dr. Mookerjee, the victory of Sudas established his overlordship 
in Rigvedic India. 

Rigvedic Polity. A critical study of the Rigveda Samhita 
gives an idea of the political system of the people. According to 
Dr, Mookerjee, the political evolution of Rigvedic India could be 
traced in the following ascending order : Griha or Kula or family, 
Gram or village, Vis or clan or Canton, Jana or the people and 
Rashtra or the country. The family was the unit of social organi- 
sation. It was under a head called Kulapa. Many families com- 
bined together to form.a Gram or village which was under a Gra- 


mani. Above the Gram was the Vis. However, itis difficult to 
state whether the Vis of the Rigveda was a local sub-division or & 
was the Jana. There is 


pblood-kinship like a clan, Above the Vis, 
a reference to Pancha Janah, Yadava Janah and Bharata Janah. 
The King is referred to as the the protector of the Jana or people 


(Gopa Janasya). used for the whole 
country. 
According to Prof. Apte, 


The term Rashtra was 


sometimes Vis, Jana and even 
Grama are used almost synonymously. The relation between Vis 
and Jana is not quite clear, According to Dr. Ray Chaudhury, 
“In some Vedic passages, there is a clear contrast between the . 
two, and Iranian analogies seem to suggest that the Vis is a sub- 
division of a Jan, ifthe latter may be taken asa parallel to the 
Iranian Zantu. It is also to be noted that the Bharatas are referred 
to as a single Jana, but when the word Vis is used in reference to 
them, we have the plural Visah probably pointing to the existence 
of a plurality of such units.” 
Kingship. According to Prof. Apte, as a general rule, monar- 
chy was the system of government prevailing in the Rigvedic age 
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The term Rajan or King is frequently used in the Rigveda. How- 
ever, we come across terms which in later times were undoubtedly 
applied to non-monarchical constitutions. We have reference to 
the Gana with the Ganapati at its head. It is not impossible that 
in the Rigvedic period there were the germs of republican states of 
the types found in the Buddhist times. 


Vedic kingship was the natural outcome of the conditions 
surrounding the Aryans. The Rigveda refers to the sad plight of 
the people not choosing a king to lead them against the enemy. 
A king was the leader of the people in a war of aggression and 
also of defence. He is called the “Protector of the people” (Gopa 
Janasya) and aSacker of Cities (Puram Bhetta), A study of the 
Rigveda shows that the king was no longer merely a leader of a 
primitive tribe, but occupied a position of pre-eminence among 
the people, 


Hereditary kingship was the normal system but there 18 evi- 
dence to show that when the situatien demanded, the people could 
select a worthy monarch of their own choice from among the mem- 
bers of the Royal family or the nobility. According to Geldner, the 
selection was merely a formal affair, but even that shows that the 
people did count. 


The protection of the people was the sacred duty of the king. 
In return, he expected and received loyal obedience from his sub- 
jects. The word Bali occurs several times in the Rigveda in the 
sense ofa tribute or offering toa god. In the sense of a tribute 
to the king, it is met within the compound Bali-hrit or “paying 
tribute.” The tributes were probably received in kind from the 
subjects. They were both compulsory and voluntary. The king is 
described as “devouring the people.” This is not to be understood 
in-the sense of “oppression of the people,” but rather as “living on 
them.” The king was not the owner of the land, He was pre- 
eminently thé war-lord. 


The king probably appointed a large number of priests to per- 
form sacrifices and other sacred rites, There are references to spies 
who were probably engaged by him to get information about the 
people, There is a reference to Dutas or messengers who were the 
means of communication between the different states. The king 
ma no doubt, other officers but we have no detailed knowledge of 

em. 


The king performed the duties of judge, probably as.a court 
of final Appeal in civil cases. In criminal cases, he exercised a 
wider jurisdiction. He was himself above punishment (Adandya), 
but he wielded the rod of punishment (Danda) as the chief executive 
of the people. The marks of royalty were the pomp of dress, the 
possession of a palace and of a retinue. There is mention of palaces 
with 1,000 pillars and 1,060 portals. 


Ministers, The king had ministers and the foremost among 
them was the Purohita. His office was called Purohiti and Puro. 
dha, He was the sole associate of the king as his precéptor, guide, 
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hilosopher and friend. Examples of Purobitas in the Rigveda are 
iswamitra and Vasishta. Devapi was the Purohita of Santanu. 
The chief function of the Purohita was that of the domestic priest 
of the king. He was the alter-ego of the king in all religious mat- 
ters, He also assumed leadership in politica] matters. He accom- 
panied the king to the battle-field and strengthened him by his 
prayers for his safety and victory. According to Dr. Keith, "The 
Vedic Purohita was the fore-runner of the Brahman statesmen 
who from time to time in India, have shown conspicuous ability in 
the management of affairs, and there is no reason to doubt that a 
Viswamitra or Vasishta was a most powerful element of the govern- 
ment of the early Vedic Aryans.” 


The king’s entourage also included the Senani, “leader of the 
army”, and the Gramani, the leader of the village for both civil and 
military purposes. There must have been many Gramanis ina 
kingdom, but the texts seem to contemplate only one as being in 
the royal entourage, possibly as & representative of the rural 
interests and population. The king’s personal following was also 
called Upasti (dependents) and Ibhya. 

Assemblies. The king’s autocracy was somewhat limited by 
the popular bodies called the Sabha and the Samiti, through which 
the will of the people expressed itself on important matters affect- 
ing their welfare, including the election of the king himself. 


Sabha, The Sabha is mentioned in many passages of the Rig- 
veda which, however, do not define its exact character and func- 
tions. It is used in the sense of an assembly as well as of the hall 


or meeting-place for social intercourse and discussion of public 
person “eminent in the Assem- 


The Sabha-was as important as the Samiti, It was described 
in the Atharvaveda as a sister of the Samiti, one of the two daugh- 


According to Dr. Jayaswal, the Sabha was certainly related to 
the Samiti but ite exact relationship is not deducible from the data 
available. Probably, it was standing and stationary body of 
selected men working under the authority of the Samiti. The rise 
of the Sabha is to be dated in the latest period of the Rigveda. Its 
with that of the Samiti. The Sabha defi- 
nitely acted asthe na ional judicature., It was called “Trouble” 
and “Vehemence.” -The 10th Mandala of the Rigveda describes 
the friends-of one who had come back suecessfully from the Sabha 
“joyful” and “delighted”, and the man himself as “free from 
blames.” 

Samiti. The Samiti is also mentioned in many passages in 
the Rigveda jrithout throwing light on its exact character. There is 
a reference to the king being a familiar figure in the Samiti and to 
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his duty of attending it. One passage represents the king meeting 
the Samiti with power invincible and capturing their minds and 
their resolutions. Another emphasises the fact that concord be- 
tween the king and the Samiti was essential for the prosperity of 
the realm. There is a prayer for union of mantra (Policy), minds 
(Manah) hearts (Chittam) and endeavour between the king and 
Assembly (Samiti). 


According to Dr. K.P. Jayaswal, the samiti was the national 
assembly of the whole people. The whole people were supposed to 
be present in the Assembly. The Rigveda says that the whole peo- 
pe or Samiti in the alternative elected and re-elected the Rajan or 

ing. 

The most important business of the Samiti was to elect the 
Rajan. It could also re-elect a king who was banished. It was a 
sovereign body from the constitutional point of view. 


Dr. Jayaswal points out that references to the Samiti in the 
Rigveda are found only in portions which are considered to be the 
latest. It may be concluded from this that the Samiti was a pro- 
duct ofthe developed and not early Vedic age. It is correct to 
compare the Samiti with the early folk-assemblies of Western 

urope, 

The Samiti had a very long life. Its continuous existence is 
attested by the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda and by the Chhan- 


dogya Upanishada. It disappeared before the time of the Jatakas 
(600 B.C), 4; 


Sabha and Samiti : Relationship. According to Prof. Apte, 
although it is dificult to distinguish between Sabha and Samiti, we 
can provisionally arive at some tentative conclusions, It appears 
that the Samiti was an august assembly of a larger group of the 
poopie for the discharge of tribal business and was presided over 

y the king. Tho Sabha, a more select body, was less popular and 
political in character than the Samiti. Although the functions and 
powers of Sabha and Samiti cannot be exactly defined, numerous 
passages referring to them clearly indicate that both of these as- 
semblies exercised considerable authority and must have acted as 
healthy checks on the power of the king, , 


According to Ludwig, the Samiti was the’ assembly of the 
whole tribe while Sabha wasthe Council of Elders wherein only 
important officials and prominent members of the tribe were called. 


According to Zimmern, the Samiti was a National Assembly 
of all the people and the Sabha was a general meeting -of all the 
adults of the village. i 


According to Dr: Keith, the Samiti and Sabha-were not two 
assemblies. The Samiti was an assembly of the people, but the 
Sabha was the name for the place of assembly. . 


Vidhata Assembly. According to Jayaswal, the Samiti and 
Sabha were not only popular institutions of the Vedic times. 
The religious life was organised through the Vidhata assembly 
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which bad existed oven earlier than the Samiti. It seems to have 
been the parent assembly from which the Sabha, Samiti and Sena 
differentiated. The Vidhata was associated with civil, military and 
religious functions. In the Rigveda, fire is called the flag (Ketu) 
of Vidhata. According to Zimmern, the Vidhata was o smaller 
body of the Samiti but Jayaswal does not accept this view, 


astice. Evidence is meagre on this subject. The system of 
Wergild (monetary compensation to relatives of the man killed) 
was in force. A manis called a satadaya, the price of his blood 
was a hundreds coins. But the niggardly and unpopular Pani was 
called a Vairadeya, deserving “the requital of enmity.” The 
of such prices shows an improvement upon the primitive system ©: 
“eye for eye and tooth for tooth”, and a restriction of the sphere 
of private revenge. Terms like Ugra and Jiva-gribh, literally “seiz- 
ing alive”, are taken to indicate police officials. The arbitrator of . 
disputcs was called Madhyama-si, “lying in the midst.” The village 
judge is called Gramyavadin in the later Taittiriya Samhita, 

The regular word for law or custom in the Rigveda is Dhar- 
man, Theft, burglary, highway robbery and ch g are among 
the crimes recorded. Cattle-lifting at night was very frequent. 
Tying the criminal toa stake was a common form of punishment. 
According to Geldner a heated Parasu or axe was used as an ordeal. 
According to Ludwig, Dirghatamas were subjected to fire and 
water ordeals. A debtor was punished with a period of servitude 
to the creditor and was bound by the creditor toa post to bring 
pressure on him for pay. 
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CHAPTER IX 
LATER VEDIC CIVILIZATION 


The later Vedie civilization is to be found in the Smaveda 
Samhita, Yajurveda Samhita, Atharvaveda Samhita, the Brahma- 
nas, the Aranyakes and the Upanishads. The scattered passages at 
different places can be collected together and we can have an idea 
of the political, social, religious and economic conditions of the 
people of that period. 


Political Condition. As regards their political condition, the 
Aryans seemto have moved on to the East and Kurukshetra be- 
came the scene of their activities. The old customs went into the 
background and new states emerged. The Kuru-Panchalas were 
the most prominent in the new age. They were considered to be 
the best representatives of Vedic culture, speakers of the best 
Sanskrit, performers of sacrifices with perfection, having the best of 
the kings and the patrons of learning. It is stated that King Pra- 
vahana Jaivali of the Kuru-Panchalas attended daily the Panchala 
Parishad, This kingdom reached its height of glory and prosperity 
under Parikshit and Janamejaya, It enjoyed prosperity for a 
pretty long time and its important towns were Kampilya, Kausambi 
and Parichakra, 


_ Kosala, Kasi and Videha are referred to as the seats of 
Vedic culture. On certain occasions, these three states joined to- 
gether in a confederacy. It is stated that Para was the king of both 
Kosala and Videha. Jala Jatukarnya is referred to as the Purohit 
of the three kingdoms of Kosala, Kasi and Videha. There are many 
stories of King Janaka and Yajnavalkya.. Although King Janaka 
was a Kshatriya, he was famous for his knowledge of Brahma- 
Vidya. Yajnavalkya had instructions | from: King Janaka. A 
philosophical conference was summoned by King Janaka and was 
attended by great teachers like Uddalaka Aruni, Asvala, Artabhaga 
Ushasta, Kohoda, Sakalya and Gargi. -On that’ occasion, Yajna- 
valkya defeated all the philosophers and got a reward of 1,000 
cows with their horns hung with gold coins. 


The kingdom of Magadha and Anga were considered to be 
beyond the pale of Aryan civilization, There was a dislike for 
Magadha in the Rigveda and the same dislike was continued even 
during the period of the later-Vedic civilization. ‘This:is abundant- 
ly proved by a reference in the: Atharvaveda that evil things like 
fever should goto Magadha and’ Anga. ` Probably, that was due to 
the fact that Aryan civilization had not penetrated into that region. 
The people of Magadha were described as Vratyas in the Atharva- 
veda and regarded as outcasts and nomads. 
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As regards the system of administration during that riod, 
kingship was & normal feature of society, The Aitareya B ana 
refers to the theory of origin of kingship in these words: “The 
Devas and Asuras were fighting. . . suras defeated the Devas 
... The Devas said: ‘It is on account of our having no king that 
the Asuras conquered, Let us elect a king.’ All consented.’ 


The ideas of imperialism began to grow during this period. 
This is abundantly proved by terms such as Adhiraj, Rajadhiraj, 
Samrat, Ekarat, Svarat, Virat and Sarvarat. According to the 
Aitareya Brahmana, Ekrat was the sole ruler of the territory up to 
the seas, According to the Gopatha Brahmana, a ruler became 
Raja by performing the Rajsuya sacrifice, The sacrifice of Vaja- 
peya was to te performed b the Samrat. Ashvamedha by Svarat, 
Purushamedha by Virat and Sarvamedha by Sarvarat. The ideal 
set before the kings was “to win all victories, find all worlds, attain 
poperiorty, re-eminence and supremacy over all kings, and 
achieve overlordship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty, 
supreme authority, kingship, great kingship and suzerainty, 
encompassing all, ruler of all territories, the sole single sovereign 
of the earth up to its limit in the ocean.” 


It is pointed out that kingship was absolute during this 
period but there were certain democratic elements in the same. 


(1) In the first place, the people had a hand in the elections 
of the king. The Atharvaveda contains a complete song of the 
election of the king. Even after his election, the king was always 
anxious to secure the loyalty and support of the people. There are 
references to the kings who were exiled by the people and then 
were recalled after some time. Sometimes the kings, who were 
formerly deposed, were re-elected as kings. ‘The sacrifice of 
Rad-Yajna was prescribed for those kings who were deposed by 
the people or had lost their goodwill. Kings are referred as the 
lords of the people, the sole lords and leaders of the people, ete. 


(2) Secondly, certain conditions are imposed on the king at 
his coronation. The new king was required to seek the Anumati 
or approval of the earth by uttering the following words : “Mother 
Prithvi ! injure me not nor Ithe!” There was always the danger 
that he may not be shaken off from his throne. The king and the 
earth were required to enter into friendly relations like those of a 
son and mother. The king was required to make offerings to 
Savita, Agni, Soma, Brihaspati, Indra, Rudra, Mitra and Varuna. 
The object was to acquire all the virtues which the various gods 
mentioned above possessed. Dharma was considered to be the 
real sovereign of the country and the king was merely required to 
enforce the same. Water was collected from seventeen differ- 
ent sources such as river, sea, well, flood, pool, whirl-pool, etc. 
That water was to be sprinkled on the king jointly by a Brahmana, 
Kshatriya anda Vaishya. Before being seated on the throne, he 
was given a bath and he was required to take an oath of loyalty 
to religion! law and truth in these words: “If I play the false, 
may I lose the merit of all my religious performances and gifts, of 
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my good deeds, my place, my life and even my rogeny.’’ The 
people of the four castes were asked to protect their kings as a 
precious treasure, The proclamation of the king was made in these 
words: “This man, O Ye people! is your king, but of us, the 
Brabmanas, Soma is the king.” Agein, “To thee this state is given 
for agriculture, for the common weal, for prosperity and * for 
progress,” After that, the Adhvaryu ceremony was performed by 
which the king was struck oa the back by a rod. The object of the 
ceremony was to make the king Adandya or above punishment. 
He was to uphold Dharma with the help of the rod of justice 
(Danda) but i himself was to be above the same. The king was 
not the source of law but merely the sanction behind the law, 


(3) In the third place, the king was dependent upon his minis- 
ters who were referred to as Ratnins or the receivers of jewels 
offered by the king at the time of the ceremony of Ratna-Havis, 
The Ratnins were described as jewels in the crown ofthe king, 
They are also called Raja-Kartri or king-makers, The Atharva. 
veda mentions five king-makers but the Taittiriya Brahmana refers 
to 12 such king-makers, The order of precedence for these king- 
makers was fixed by the order in which the king visited them to 
offer jewels, The first place was occupied by the Senani and he 
was followed by Purohita, etc 


(4) Fourthly a check was put on the power of the king by 
such popular assemblies as Sabha and Samiti. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the Sabha and Samiti as the twin creations of 
Prajapati. The king was required to secure the support of Samiti 
to stabilize his position, The Sabha was so important that even 
Prajapati could not do without it. Rishi Gautama went to the 
Sabha to meet aking. Public business was transacted in the Sabha 
after alot of discussion and prayers’ were offered to God so that 
the members of the Sabha may be of one voice and of the one mind. 
Efforts were made by the speakersto win over the members to 
their own points of view. Rules of debate were prescribed for the 
speakers and those who violated them were rebuked. The Sabha 
also acted as a court of justice. 


Social Condition. During this period, the caste system deve- 
loped further. Different occupations were taken over by different 
castes. However, the system was not so rigid as it became later 
on in the Sutra period. At this time, it was midway between the 
laxity of the Rigveda and the rigidity of the Sutras, According 
to the Satapatha Brahmana, marriages among relations of third 
and fourth degree were prohibited. While the Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas could marry women from the Vaishyas and the Shudras, 
the Vaishyas and the Shudras could not marry Brahmana and 
Kshatriya girls, Marriages were also allowed between the Brah- 
manas and the Kshatriyas, Thus, Brahmana Chyavana married a 
Kshatriya girl called Sukanya, It was difficult to change one’s 
caste butit wasnot absolutely impossible, Viswamitra was a 
Kshatriya but he is referred to as a Rishi. Man Kshatriya kings 
had Brahmana pupils, However, no Vaishya or Shudra was allow- 
ed to become a Brahmana or Kshatriya or even to take up the pro- 
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fession of teaching or fighting. The Brahmanas are referred to as 
the receivers of gifts, drinkers of Soma and persons who wero al- 
ways on the move. The Kshatriyas were required to fight. The 
Vaishyas had to pay tribute for the lands which they got from tho 
Kshatriya nobles. They could be oppressed at will. e Shudras 
were the servants of the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, 
They could be expelled or killed at will. 


We have some information regarding the system of education 
in those days. When a student was taken toa teacher, the cere- 
mony of Upanayana had to be performed and as a result of that 
ceremony, the Brahmachari or the Pupil became Dvija or twice 
born. It is thought that the child got his physical body from bis 
father and he was to get the spiritual body from his teacher. The 
student was required to live a very simple and hard life. He was 
to get up early in the morning when the stars were still in the sky. 
He was then to take his bath and chant the Mantras from the 
Vedas. He was required to put on the skin of a black antelope, 

irdle of Kusha grass and also allow the hairs to grow long. He 

ad to collect fuel for the morning and evening sacrificial fire. He 
was also required todo the begging for his teacher. No fixed 
period was prescribed at which the students started their edu- 
cation. Likewise, there was no fixed period during which the stu- 
dents were required to live with their teachers for studies. Ordi- 
narily, the period of. study was 12 years but it could be 32 years 
or more, 

In addition to the schools run by the individual teachers, 
there were Charakas or wandering teachers. Their duty was to go 
about from one part of the country to another, and spread know- 
ledge among the people. Wherever they went, they were surround- 
ed by people who were eager to learn from them. Uddalaka Aruni 
was one Teich Charakas. There is also a reference to the Panchala 
Parisħad or tbe Academy of Kuru Panchala which was patronised 
and attended daily by its ruler. In addition to the above, conferen- 
ces of learned persons were summoned from timè to time and all 
the learned men and women ofthe age were assembled on that 
occasion to discuss important questions. Reference to such @ cons 
ference summoned by King Janaka has already been made above. 


It is to be observed that women like Gargi and Maitreyi were 
considered to be highly advanced intellectually. Gargi was one of 
the learned persons summoned by King Janaka to attend the con- 
ference convened by him, The Upanishads refer to the conversation 
between Maitreyi and her husband, Yajnavalkya. It is also to be 
noticed that learning was not the monopoly of the Brahmanas 
alone. The Kshatriyas were also learned persons. Reference is made 
to King Janaka of Videha, King Pravabana Jaivali of Kuru Pan- 
chala, King Ashvapati of Kaikeya, King Pratardana, King Briha- 
dratha, King Ajatasatru, King Janashruti Pautrayana, etc., who 
were famous for their learning. - 

As was natural under the circumstances, most of the teaching 
was done orally and the students were required to learn up every: 
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thing by heart. No wonder, prayers were offered to the gods for 
the grant of memory. One-such prayer was in these words :— 


“May the Lord endow me medha ; 
May we learn much and learn by the ear 
And may we retain what we have thus learnt.” 


Purity of speech was considered to be a sign of culture, and great 
attention was devoted to its cultivation. 


Reference is made to the subjects of study of that period and 
those included the four Vedas, Itihasa and Purana, grammar, logic, 
ethics, Deva-Vidya, Kshatra. Vidya, Sarp-Vidya, Brahma-Vidya, 
Nakshatra-Vidya, Bhuta-Vidya, etc. 


Various Kulas and Gotras devoted themselves to the task of 
preserving and propagating the sacred texts of the Vedas in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Teachers and students came into contact 
with one another in the Sakhas and Charanas. The students of the 
Veda who studied the same text belonged to one Sakha and there 
were many Sakhas of the various Vedas. Each Charana had its 
own arrangement of the Vedic text, the rules of conduct and disci- 
pline and the various ceremonies and rituals. 

A lot of emphasis was put on spiritual knowledge in the Upa- 
nishads. Sacrifices were put into the background and those who 
poriormed them were dubbed as fools. According to the Katha 

panishad, “Not by the Veda is the Atman attained, nor by intel- 
lect, nor by much knowledge of books.” According to the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, “To what end shall we repeat the Veda, to what end 
shall we sacrifice ? For we sacrifice breath in speech or in breath 
Speech.” The highest knowledge was considered to be the know- 
ledge of Atman. According to Brihadaranyaka, ‘‘Brahmanas seek 
to know Him by the study of Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by pen- 
ance, by fasting and he who knows Him becomes a Muni. Wishing 
for that world only, mendicants leave their homes. Knowing this, 
the people of old did not wish for offspring and they, having risen 
from the desire for sons, wealth and new worlds, wander about as 
mendicants.” It is pointed out that King Janasruti brought a pre- 
sent of 600 cows, a necklace and a carriage with mules to Raikva 
but the reply of Raikva wasin these words: “Fie, necklace and 
carriage be thine, O Sudra, together with the cows.” 


It is true that there were some gifted ladies during this period 
and some of them are referred to as Brahmavadinis, but on the 
whole, their condition changed for the worse. They lost the right 
to the Upanayan ceremony. There was no recitation of the Vedic 
hymns at the time of their Samskaras. There was monogamy for 
the poor people but polygamy for the princes and rich classes. 
There appears to be a reference to polyandry in the following hymn 
of the Atharvaveda :— 


Even though there were ten non-Brahmana 
previous husbands of a woman, 

The Brahmana alone becomes her husband $ 
if he seizes her hand. 
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According to the Satapatha Brahmana, the wife was one-half 
on her husband and she alone completed him. However, in actual 
practice, there was a decline in her status and dignity. Many of 
the religious ceremonies which were formerly left to the wife, were 
now performed by the priests and she was not allowed to attend 
political assemblies. An ideal wife was considered to be one who 
was submissive, did not talk at all and took her meals after her 
husband. The birth of a daughter was considered to be the most 
unhappy occasion. She was considered to be a source of misery 
while ason was regarded as the saviour of the family. Women 
were taught to sing and dance and many kinds of musical instru- 
ments such as drums, flutes. lyre, cymbals were employed for that 
purpose. 

Religious Condition., During the period of the Brahmanas, 
the number of sactifices multiplied. There is a reference to seven 
kinds of priests in the Rigveda but their number was increased to 
17. The various priests had their assistants. A lot of emphasis 
was put on symbolism. In the Brahmanas, “the sacrifice is con- 
ceived as constantly recurring in order to maintain the universe. 
The symbolism was originally suggested by the- Purusha hymn of 
the Rigveda presenting the conception of the creation of the uni- 
verse from the Virat Purusba. In the Brahmanas, Prajapati stands 
for Purusha and “the sacrifice is conceived as constantly recurring 
in order to maintain the universe. To render this possible is the 
end of the fire-altar, the building of which is the reounstruction of 
the universe in the shape of Prajapati. Prajapati, again, is identi- . 
fied with Agni, the fire of the altar, and both Prajapati and Agni 
are the divine counterparts of the human sacrifice. But Prajapati 
is himself Time, and Time in the long run is Death, so that the 
sacrificer himself becomes Death ani by that act rises superior to 
Death, ard is for ever removed from the world of illusion and 
trouble to the world of everlasting bliss. in this the true nature of 
Prajapati and of the sacrificer is revealed as Intelligence and the 
Satapatha Brahmana urges the seeker for truth to meditate upon 
the Self, made up of intelligence and endowad with a body of 
spirit, a form of light and an ethereal nature.” 

During this period, Rudra and Vishnu came into prominence, 
Rudra took the place of Prajapati. Vishnu was identified with 
sacrifices. 

Economic Condition. Agriculture was still the main occu- 
pation of the people and agricultural operations consisted of 
ploughing, sowing, reaping and thrashing. Cow-dung was used as 
manure. Grains like rice, barley, beans, sesamum, etc., were grown 
during the various parts of the year. As before, there were ordi- 
narily two harvests in a year. 

There is a reference to a large number of occupations such 
as those of washermen, butchers, barbers, fishermen, ploughmen, 
charioteers, makers of baskets, ropes, etc. People were experts in 
the making of fire-altars. There are references to Shreshthi or mer- 
chant. Women are referred to as basket-makers, dyers, embroiders, 
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ete. The metals used by the people at- that time were gold, bronze, 
iron, copper, lead, tin, ete. Gold was secured from many sources, 
Elephants were domesticated by the people. 
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CHAPTER X 
AGE OF THE SUTRAS 


The Sutras were manuals of instruction in a brief but definite 
language. They were easy for memory. The Sutra literature con- 
tained the Vedangas, Nirukta of Yaska, Ashtadhbyayi of Panini, 
Srauta Sutras, the Grihya Sutras and the Dharma Sutras, As 
regards the six Vedangas, they included Kalpa, Siksha, Vyakarna, 
Nirukta, Cbhandas and Jyotisha. The Ashtadhyayi of Panini is a 
book on Sanskrit grammar, The Srauta Sutras deal with a large 
number of ceremonies which were performed by priests. The 
Grihya Sutras deal with domestic sacrifices and rites to be perfor- 
med by the householders. The Dharma Sutras refer to customary 
law and practice. The Dharma Sutras are assigned to the period 
between 7th century B.C. and 2nd century B.C. and their author 
ship is ascribed to Gautama, Baudhayana, Apastambs and Vasistha 
According to Goldstucker and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, the Astha- 
dhyayi of Panini was written in about 700 B.C. However, accord- 
ing to Macdonell, “The date of Panini is usually assumed to be 
about 350 B.C. but the evidence for this is very doubtful ; it is 
pap safer to say that he lived after, probably soon after, 500 

Panini’s Grammar. By collecting the scattered references in 
Panini’s grammar, we can have some idea of the India of his timés. 
Panini refers to the regions of Kalinga, Sind, Taxila, Cutch and 
the Swat Valley. He also refers to 22 Janapadas or states such as 
Gandhara, Avanti, Kamboja, Kuru, Madra, Kosala, Usinara, Vri- 
ji, Magadha, etc. He refers to what he calls Prachya Janapadas. 
The Janapadas were ruled by the Kshatriya kings who were called 
by the name of Janapadins. The people who belonged to the same 
Janapada were known as Sajanapadah. Every Janapada had its 
own well-defined boundary. The administrative units in Janapada 
were Vishaya, Nagara and Grama. The head of the village was 
called Gramani. 

The literature referred to by Panini is the Rigveda, Samaveda, 
Yajurveda, the Brahmanas, Chhandas, Kalpasutras, Vyakhyana, 
Gatha, Katha and the Mahabharata. A student was called a Chha- 
tra because he was protected by the teacher -who was himself 
known as Adhyapaka. The students of the same teacher were called 
Sabrahmacharinas. Girls were also admitted to the Charnas. There 
are references to separate hostels for girls. There is also a refer- 
ence to Parishads whose decisions on the interpretation of the 


Vedic texts were binding. 
It appears that the people had made a great advance in their 
econdmic oe Te Reference is made to a large number of pro- 
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fessions f.llowed by the pcople. Persons in the service of the state 
were known as Yuktas and Adhyakshas, Labourers were employed 
on wages which were paid in cash or in kind. There is a reference 
to the profession of money-lending and interest at the rate of ten 
per cent was allowed to be charged. Reference is made to the 
method of ploughing and sowing, The names of the crops were 
given after the name of the month in which they were sown, The 
names of the fields were given after the names of the crops grown 
on them. There is a reference to the picking up of grains from the 
fields by the ascetics. 


Reference is made to the arts of weaving and dyeing. The 
potter is referred to as Kulala. Various kinds of music wasin 
vogue. There is a reference to dancers and vocalists. There are 
also references to the guilds of the various crafts. Distilleries and 
breweries are also mentioned and excise was a source of revenue 
of the state. Khari, Patra, Vista, Satamana, Adhaka, Achita, Puru- 
sha, Dishta, eto,, are mentioned as various kinds of weights and 
measures. Coins such as Karshapana, Nishka, Pana, Pada, Masha, 

. etc., are also mentioned. 


In various passages, there are references to Kula, Vamsa, 
Gotra, Charana and Samgha. Kula is the name for family. If a 
Kula was continued for long, it became a Vamsa. Persons be- 
longed to the same Gotra, if they had a common ancestor and the 
important Gotras were the Angiras, Atri and Bhrigu. There were 
two kinds of Samghas and those were Gana and Nikaya, The Gana 
Was a political assembly and the Nikaya was a religious associa- 
tion. A Samgha was governed by the Kshatriyas, There were 
parties known as Vargas and there was rivalry among them for 
power. A democratic procedure was followed in the administra- 
tion of the Semgha, Reference is also made to the Parishad or 
Council of the king. 


_ ., The Grihya Sutras. The Grihya Sutras deal with the domes- 
tic lives of the people. Reference is made to the duties of the people 
from their birth to their death. People are required to perform a 
large number of Samskaras which begin long before the actual 
Lae pire child. It was binding upon the persons to perform 

ese duties. 


: Reference is made to eight kinds of marriages, Brahma mar- 
riage, Prajapatya marriage, Arsha marriage, Daiva marriage, Gan- 
dharva marriage, Asura marriage, Rakshas marriage and Paisacha 
marriage. The first four kinds of marriages were approved by the 
Grihya Sutras, but that was not the case with the rest of the four. 


Pancha Mahayajnas were required to be performed by every 
householder and those were known as Brahma Yajna, Pitri Yajna, 
Deva Yajna, Bhuta Yajna and Atithi Yajna. In addition to the 
above, the householders had to perform seven more Pakayajnas at 
certain definite intervals. 


The social system was based on the Varnashrama Dharma. 
Great emphasis was put on the purity of castes by 'means of res- 
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trictions on marriages and inter-dining. The earlier Sutras were 
not so strict but as time went on passing, the restriction became 
very rigid, 

The four castes required to perform certain duties. As regards 
the Brahmanas, Khastriyes and Vaishyas, they were all required 
to study, make sacrifices and give charity. Brahmanas particular. 
ly were required to do the work of teaching, performing sacrifices 
and the receiving of gifts. The Kshatriyas were required to pro- 
tect all others, run the administration on right liaes, support the 
learned Brahmanas, non-Brahmana ascetics and all others who 
were in distress. The Vaishyas were required to cultivate land, 
carry on trade and domesticate animals. The Shudras were requi- 
red to be humble and serve all she higher castes. It is to be obser- 
ved that the condition of the Shudras was not so bad as that of 
the serfs in Europe. It was the duty of his master to support him 
even when he was disabled and could not perform any duties. 
Shudras were also allowed to utter the Namaskara Mantra and 
perform the Pakayajna sacrifices, 


The name ofthe four Ashramas were Brahmacharya, Grihastha, 
Vanprastha and Sanyas. It was the duty of the Brahmachari to 
live a hard life and acquire education. Asa householder, he was 
to perform all those duties which were enjoined on him by law. As 
a Bhikshu or Vanaprasthi, he bad to leave his honse and live a life 
of contentment and devotion to God. Asa Sanyasi, he was to live 
in the forests and subsist on the roots and fruits of the jungles. He 
had also to practise penance and contentment. 


The Dharma Sutras., There is no unanimity of opinion among 
all the writers of the Dharma Sutras. They differ from one another 
on many points. Gautama, Baudhayany and Vasishta approve of 
Niyoga but the same is condemned by Apastamba. While Gautama 
and Bau thayana refer to eight kinds of marriages, Apastamba re- 
fers to only six and omits altogether the Paisacha and Prajapatya 
marriages. Baudhayana says that the eldest son should be given 
a greater share than others, but this view is not accepted by Apas- 
tamba. Apastamba does not allow the ceremony of Upanayana to 
a charioteer but Baudhayana allows the same. Gautamra allows 
usury to a Brahman if it is done through an agent, but Apastamba ` 
condemns it and says that: nobody should eat at the house of a 
Brahman who is a usurer. According to Baudhayana, usury is like 
Brahmahatya and a Brahman who practises it becomes a Shudra. 
According to Buhler, ‘These rules which thus allow Brahmanas to 
be gentlemen-farmers and sleeping partners in mercantile or bank- 
ing firms managed by Vaishyas do not ocour in other Smrities.” 


According tothe Dharma Sutras the sovereign was not the 
source of law but merely the upholder of law, To quote Gautama, 
©The administration of justice shall be regulated by the Veda, the 
Dharma Sastras, the Vedangas, the Puranas and the Upvedas.” 
Again, “The king must protect the castes and different stages of 
life. Authorithtive in the realm shall be all laws of castes and 
clans as well as the laws-of regions not opposed to Vedic tradition, 
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while, for their respective orders, ploughmen, traders, herdsmen, 
moneylenders and artisans may make their own laws.’” According 
to Vasishta, “The king’s duty is to pay attention to the special 
laws of regions, castes and clans and keep the four orders to their 


prescribed duty.” The various guilde were allowed to frame their 
own laws. 


According to Gautama, the king was entitled to taka as tax 
one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth ofthe produce and one day’s 
work per month from artisans. He could also charge one-twentieth 
on merchandise, cne-fifteenth on cattle and gold and one-sixtieth 
on flowers, herbs, honey, meat, grains, fruits, ete. The right of in- 
heritance was given to the Sapindas. Widows were not given the 
right to inherit. A daughter could inherit only if there was no son, 
pupil or teacher of the deceased. Women were not allowed to 
offer sacrifices. They were considered as property. 


Reference is made to three kinds of important crimes and 
those were assault, adultery and theft. The punishments awarded 
to persons belonging to the various castes varied. If a Kshatriya 
abused, a Brahman, he was fined 100 coins. Ifa Vaishya abused a 
Brahman, ‘he was fined 150 coins. If Brahmana abused a Ksha- 
triya he was fined 50 coins. Ifhe abused a Vaishya, he was fined 
25 coins. If he abused a Shudra, he was not fined at all. Interest 
at the rate of 15 per cent was allowed. 


The Dharma Sutras preferred the life of villages and condemn- 
ed the life of cities, According to Baudhayana, “It is impossible 
for one to attain salvation who lives in a town covered with dust.” 
No wonder, good people were asked to avoid going into the towns. 
The Mantras were not to be recited in the towns at any time. 
However, there are some references to the building of towns by 
certain kings and the establishment of their palaces, assembly- 
halls, ete. The people were rot allowed to go to foreign countries, 
A taboo was put on sea voyage. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE EPIC AGE 


The great Epics of the Aryans were the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. The Ramayana is the oldest and most popular Epic 
of the Hindus and consists of seven books and 2,400 couplets. Ac- 
cording to. popular belief, it was written by Valmiki Rishi. The 
Mahabharata consists of 18 books and about one lakh of couplets, 
It is generally believed that it was written by Vyas but according 
to Hopkins, it was written not by one person nor even by one gene- 
ration, but by many. Itis primarily the story of a great historic 
event told by “the glorifier of kings, the domestic priest and the 
bard-who are often one.”” The Epics are the Vedas of the masses 
who “turn in sorrow, in joy and in daily toil to these noble poems 
for solace and inspiration.” The Epics are. the source of a large 
number of works in Sanskrit and in modern Indian languages. The 
characters. mentioned in them - have become legendary heroes and 
some óf'them are actually worshipped as the various incarnations 
of God Himself. These have become national Epics and many festi- 
vals- are‘held. in every nook and corner of india to commemorate 
the memory of the heroes of the Epics. In their music, dance, 
poetry, drama, sculpture, ete., the ‘people derive their inspiration 
from the Epics. 


According to some writers, the Ramayana and the Mahabha- 
rata contain very little of history. The view of Jacobi and Macdo- 
nell is that the Epics are based on mythology and their heroes and 
heroines are not historical figures. “Rama stands for Indra, the god 
of rain and thander who fought against Vritra or Ravan, The war 
between Rama and Ravana. is compared to the struggle between 
Indra and Vritra, The Ramayana is,‘ “30 described as an allegorical 
expression of the Aryan expansi, ) in the ‘South. According to 
V.A.:Smith,.““The poem (The Ramayana) seems to me to be essen- 
tially a work. of imagination probably founded: on vague traditions 
of the kingdom.of Kosala and its capital Ayodhya.” However, 
such a view cannot be accepted. There is a possibility of certain 
additions. by later writers and: also of some contributions by the 
imagination- of poets, but the main-actors in the Epics are ‘un- 
doubtedly historical figares. 


_Aecording to Dr. R.C. Majumdar, in its historical setting, the 
Ramayana represents the expansion of Aryan culture over the Dec- 
can and South India, It hints that the methods employed by the 
conquerors, Yiz, “the ‘missionary enterprises backed by military 

jower and the setting up-of one non-Aryan tribe against another. 
fe. ‘also pays an indirect i tribute to the high state of material and 
moral culture of the non-Aryaus.. The unfair means by which Bali 
was killed y Rama, and Indrajit by his brother Lakshmana only 
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prove that a conqueror race cannot always be scrupulous in its 
methods of warfare. The strength and resources of Ravana were 
by no means negligible and the material civilisation of his country 
was hardly inferior to that of his opponents. In morality, there 
is at least one point in which Ravana towered head and shoulders 
above his opponents. We may refer to the barbarous treatment 
which Lakshmana meted out to Ravana’s sister Surpan-kha, and 
the treatment given by Ravana to Sita. The Mahabharata refers 
to the evolution of an empire out of a host of petty states fighting 
for supremacy with one another. It shows considerable advance 
over the Ramayana period in war and diplomacy and in various 
phases of society. The different characters of the book represent 
different aspects of Indian life. In Bhishma, we meet the stern 
regard for truth, combined with a sense of duty, heroism and filial 
love. Duryodhana is an embodiment of unscrupulous and insatiate 
g-ced for political power. The Pandava brothers typify the sweet 
brotherly relations. Yudhishthira is a model of moral virtues and 
Subhadra of selfless devoted wife and matron, The typical figures 
of Mahabharata are Arjuna, Krishna, and Dranpadi, representing 
some of the best and noblest traits of Aryan character, 


According to Lin Yutang, “It is more than a figure of speech 
to say that the Mahabharata must be compared, if compared at all, 
with Homer’s Iliad, and the Ramayana, with the Odyssey. To 
take the Mahabharata, the subject of the epic was the same, dealing 
with a long-drawn-out war between the Kurus and the Panchalas, 
as Homer dealt, with the Trojan War. The treatment was the same: 
the delineation of the character of the warriors, the “‘tiger- waisted” 
Bhima, the “helmet-wearing” Arjuna (the Achilles of the epic), 
the royal and dignified Yudhishthira (suggesting Agamemnon), the 
vengeance of Arjuna for the death of his boy, the fierce contests 
and rounds of combats between heroes of the opposing camps, the 
Homeric speeches before the combats, the Councils of War, and the 
presence of gods and celestial spirits all reproduce tlie epic impres- 
sion, The Hindu epic abounds more in episodic development and 
discourses (such. as the long discourse between Yudhishthira and 
Bhishma on the art of government) and has a wider canvas, with 
descriptions of forest life and later interpolations of d’scussions on 
questions of spiritual truth (such as the Bhagavad-Gita, which is 
merely’ a reported. conversation between the god Krishna and 
Arjuna before the battle, now accepted as a separate book). In 
magnitude; the Mahabharata comprises 100,000 couplets, which is 
the'result- of successive aceretions in the easy sloka verse.form, 
while the Ramayana comprises 24,000 couplets, andis more the 
unified work of one writer. In so far as the Ramayana deals with 
the story of wanderings of Rama and his wife Sita, it may be said 
to resemble the Odyssey. Beyond that, the resemblance ceases, 
. for while the story of Sita is that of the test of woman’s loyalty, 

like that of Penelope, tho main theme is not that of Ulyssean 
adventures, but of domestic human passions comprising such tragic 
Material as is found in King Lear, Macbeth and Othello, It is 
also extremely important to note the tragic ending of Rite where a 
happy ending would have been easy. 
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“Jn modern terms, the Mababharata may be said to be ree‘i*- 
tie and the Ramayana, idealistic, in their respective handling of 
human characters. Sita in Ramayana is all that a woman could or 
should be, and is impressive by her sweetness and devotion, 
Draupadi in Mahabharata, on the other hand, mav be any of the 
high-spirited modern women who live off one of New York's 
avenues, with her anger and her brooding for revenge—and for 
that reason more human. There is greater “realistic” truth in the 
full-blooded characters of the Mahabhar ‘as, higher passion and 
nobler resolve, fiercer jealousy and more biting scorn, and greater 
grandeur in many of its scenes. Yet it is under ‘able there is greater 
spiritual beauty, greater softness and tend rness of emotion in 
Ramayana. The subject of Mahabharata is men and war; the 
subject of Ramayana is women and the home, If I judge human 
nature correctly, by the preferenve of fathers for daughters and 
mothers for sons, then it is inevitable that Mahabharata is the 
women’s epic, while Ramayana is the men’s.” (The Wisdom of 
India, pp. 153-4). 

According to the orthodox Hindus, the Ramayana belongs to 
the Treta Yuga and the Mahabharata belongs to the Dvapar Yuga. 
However, this view is not accepted by the modern historians. Ac- 
cording to them, the Epic period comes after the Vedic period and 
before the Buddhist period. The Epics belong to the same age as 
that of the Sutras. According to Pargiter, the Mahabharata War 
was fought about 950 B.C. Dr. Winternitz was of the opinion that 
the Ramayana in the present form was composed by Valmiki in the 
third century B.C. on the basis of ancient ballets. According to 
some writers, the composition of the Mahabharata does not appear 
to be earlier than the fourth century B.C. and not later than the 
fourth century A.D. According to Dr. R.K. Mookerjee, the geogra- 
phical horizon of the Ramayana shows that it is much older than 
the Mahabharata. It does not go beyond the Vindhyas. However, 
in the case of the Mahabharata, the whole of India was known and 
the rulers from the South also came to participate in the Maha- 
bharata war. Panini mentions Vasudeva, Arjuna and Yudhish- 
thira. The Pandvas are not known to the Brahmanas. The Maha- 
bharata in the present form seems to have been well-known in the 
time of Patanjali’s Mahabhashya in the second century B.C, 


“The Ramayana and the Mahabharata exhibit several features 
similar and also different. Being handed down orally from the 
earliest times, both the epics have undergone tremendous. changes 
thoroughout their long history, and both cannot Jay claim to any 
definitive text. The same phenomena operated in the text trans- 
mission of both, and so the method followed for the constitution 7 
of the critical texts of the Mahabharata is being successfully applied 
in the preparation of the critical edition of the Ramayana. Like 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana is the “property of: the whole of 
the Indian people, and the daily. recitation -of a sloka (stanza), a 
line, or even a quarter verse, from, either epic is believed to confer 
religious merjt on the reciter. ‘Both the epics abound in numerous 
Brahmanical myths and legends which frequently interrupt the 
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thread ofthe narrative. Itis further interesting to note in this 
connection that the same Bhargava family responsible for ake 
rating dharma, niti, and other material in the Mahabharata, has 
added many episodes to the Ramayana. There is aclose resem- 
blance not only in style, expression, and deseyiptions, as exemplified 
by parallel passages, identical similes and descriptions, but also in 
the mythology and philosophy of the two epics. The economic 
conditions and social usages represented in them are sufficiently 
alike, showing but few discordant elements Neither the Rama- 
yana northe Mahalharata was recognized as an epic before the 
late Grihya-Sutra period, and neither was developed quite inde- 
pendently ofthe other. The Uttarakanda contains many tales 
of the Gangetic plains, and later didactic portions of the Maha- 
bharata are generally laid in the Kosala and Magadha ; so in their 
later development the two epics grew in the same locality. 

“With all these agreements, however, there are seyeral points 
on which the two epics differ. While the Mahabharata represents 
a mixture of popular epic and theological didactic poetry, the 
Ramayana isa popular epic and ornate poetry at the same time. 
In the Mahabharata are reflected the genuine feelings of its charac- 
ters without any attempt at artistic embellishment, whereas the 
characters in the Ramayana appear less natural and more self- 
conscious through the conscious effort of the poet. The Ramayana 
is much shorter, haying only the extent of nearly a quarter of the 
` present Mahabharata, ard it is still a fairly unified poem in its 

extant form, Unlike the Mahabharata, which speaks of its three 
editions, the Ramayana has no statement about its amplifications or 
revisions, Where ws Vyasa’s authorship of the Mahabharata is dis- 
puted by crities, Valmiki is practically accepted by them as the 
author of the Ramayana. What the Mahabharata is for the Aryan 
kingdoms of Kuru-Panchala, the Ramayana is for those of the 
Kosala-Magadha, The Ramayana reflects a greater simplicity of 
life among the Aryans ; and it shows an absence of any knowledge 
of the acquaintance with the Mlecchas, Other features of the 
Ramayana are paucity of reference to advanced States, absence of 
elaborate military tactics in the form of Vyuhas (arrays), exis- 
tence of small kingdoms, and references to an abundance of forests 
and forest life in the country. The Mahabharata, however, pre- 
sents a curious phenomenon in this respect.: it: shows a considerable 
advance in civilization over the Ramayana. period in war, in diplo- 
macy, and in various aspects of society ; nevertheless it displays 
some archaic features such as polyandry and levirate, and conse- 
quently it belongs to a ruder and more warlike age. . The nucleus 
of the Mahabharata createsa much more archaic impression than 
that of the Ramayana, If the Mahabharata emphasizes more the 
practical aspects.of life, the Ramayana preaches the highest ideals 
of it. Tho. Mahabharata owes its sacred character not ‘s9 much 
to its heroes to the didactive sections added to it ‘latér, while it is 
the inherent purity of its hero and herdino that invests the Rama- 
yana with sinctity. ‘the characters in the former strike us as 
human beings, whereas those in the latter appear to pe idealized. 
As compared with the Mahabharata, the Ramayana has no’ mily a 
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more elevated ethical standard and a more serious didactic purpose, 
but also a much higher idealistic view of life and a wider popular 
appeal as well.” 


The Ramayana. The theme of the Ramayana is the conflict 
between Rama and Ravana who can be taken to be the representa- 
tives of the Aryan and non-Aryan civilisations. The conflict ended 
in the victory of the Aryans over the non-Aryans. Ravana is 
described as à devotee of Shiva and consequently possessed super- 
human powers. Rama also was the incarnation of Vishnu. Vasishta 
and Viswamitra also helped the cause of the Aryans. 


According to the story of the Ramayana, King Dasratha ruled 
at Ayodhya which was the capital of Kosala. He had three wives 
and four sons. When he became old, he wanted to leave his king- 
dom and consequently appointed his eldest son Rama as the Yuv- 
raja. The youngest queen, Kaikeyi, wanted her own son, Bharata, 
to be the ruler of Ayodhya and consequently got two promises 
from Dasratha by which Rama was to be exiled and Bharata was 
to be made the ruler, Rama was a dutiful son and he decided to 
carry out the promises of his father. Consequently, he left for 
the juugles accompanied by Sita, his wife, and Lakshmana, his 
younger brother. As soon as Rama left Ayodhya, Dasratha died, 
Bharata refused to accept the throne and tried to persuade Rama 
to return but the latter refused to do so. 


While Rama was in exile, Sita was stolen away by Ravana, 
the King of Ceylon or Lanka, Sita refused to marry Ravana and 
consequently was put in prison. Rama and Lakshmana, with the 
help of Sugriva and Hanumana and their forces, invaded Ceylon. 
Ravana was defeated and killed and Sita was recovered, When 
the fourteen years’ period of exile was over, Rama went back to 
Ayodhya and became its ruler. Sita was turned out by Rama as 
there was some criticism against ker, While she was in jungles, 
she gave birth to two sons, Lava and Kush, who were looked after 
by Valmiki. These children became expert archers. When Rama 
wanted to perform horse sacrifice, they challenged his armies and 
ultimately were united with their father. 


The Mahabharata! Unlike the Ramayana, whichis des- 
cribed as a conflict between the Aryans and the non-Aryans, the 
Mahabharata describesa conflict among the Aryans themselyes. 
The Mahabharata War at Kurukshetra affected all the Aryan 
kings of India who were ranged either on one si > 
The Pandvas had their allies from Kashi, Kosa 
Chediand the Yadus of Mathura. The Ss 
the Yavanas, Sakas, Madras, Kambojas, ase . 
viras the Bhojas; the Andhras, the rulers oR yi 
Pragjyotish. 

* According to the story of the Maha} 
ween the Ganga and Yamuna was gove nC 


1, She an Articlo by Father Heras on Ago 
of Indian Listory, 1948, pp. 1-20. 
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tribe known as the Bharatas. One of its rulers was Pandu who 
had five sons, After his death, his blind brother, Dhritrashtra, 
succceeded to the throne. He was kind to his nephews and gave 
them very good education. The sons of Dhritrashtra, known as 
the Kaurvas, became jealous of the ability and popularity of their 
cousins and Duryodhana conspired and managed to bring about 
the banishment of the Pandvas. The Pandva brothers moved from 
place to place to make their fortune and ultimately reached the 
Panchala:Desha where the Swyamvara of princess Draupadi was 
being held. Arjuna, one of the Pandvas, fulfilled the conditions 
of the Swyamvara and married Draupadi. With the help of the 
Xing of Panchala, the Pandvas were able to recover a portion of 
their old kingdom and founded a new capital, Indraprastha, near 
Delhi. Even this much was not liked by Duryodhana who began 
to plan the complete ruins of the Pandvas. A game of dice was 
arranged and Yudhishthira, the eldest of the Pandvas, was invited 
to play with the Kaurvas. In the game, Yudhishthira lost every- 
thing, even his kingdom and Draupadi. The Pandvas were exiled. 
They spent 13 years in jungles and had to undergo great hardships. 
However, they were determined to get back their kingdom. They 
went over to Lord Krishna, the ruler of the Yadavas and Virat, 
the King of Matsya, Lord Krishna tried to persuade Duryodhana 
to give the Pandvas their due share but he was unsuccessful in his 
mission. Under the circumstances, war became inevitable. The 
armies of the Pandvas and Kaurvas assembled at Kurukshetra. It 
is said that when Arjuna saw his own relatives on the opposite 
side, he hesitated to fight. On that occasion, Lord Krishna gave 
him the divine message which is found in the Bhagwad Gita or the 
Song Celestial. The hesitation of Arjuna was overcome and a 
bloody battle was fought for 18 days, All the Kaurvas were des- 
troyed. Millions of people lost their lives. After their victory, 
the Pandvas performed the horse-sacrifice and Yudhishthira ascend- 
ed the throne of Hastinapur. After sometime, all the Pandva 
brothers put Parikshit on the throne and retired to the Himalayas. 


Historical Value of the Epics, The Ramayana illustrates 
the story of the Aryanisation of the country, The Rakshasas who 
disturbed the sacrifices of Viswamitra were probably the non- 
Aryans who did not like the expansion of the Aryans. Sugriva and 
Bali, the Vanara kings, were non-Aryans ‘who ruled in the 
Deccan. By the time of the Mahabharata, the whole of the Deccan 
was Aryanised. 


Social Condition. In the time of the Epics, in addition to 
the four traditional castes, many other castes’ came into-existence. 
That was partly due: to the inter-martiages between the different 
castes. :The institution of marriage lost its old sanétity. Polygamy 
and’ polyandry were both: practised. Dasratha had three wives. 
Ravana also had, many wives. It is pointed out that Draupadi 
married the five Pandyas.. A man was not allowed to marry a wife 
from a higher ‘caste although: he could’ “marry a. woman from the 
lower caste. Later on, even that was disallowed. The Shijdras oceu- 
pied a very low position and were punished if they practised pen- 
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ance and austerities, The practice of Niyoga was in vogue. There 
is no reference to widow re-marriage although early marriages 
started towards the end of the Epic age. Women were not allowed 
much freedom in the matter of their marriages. However, the 
system of Swayamvara for the royal families existed. This is clear 
from the Swayamvara of Sita ard Draupadi. It is pointed out that 
maidens were exhibited for sale and given to the highest biddors. 
Kailkeyi and Madri were secured by giving large presents, Rakshas 
marriage was another name for abduction and the abductor was 
allowed to keep the girl if he could defeat her relatives, 


The position of women was better at the beginning but there 
was a decline towards the end. Draupadi is called a Brahmavadini 
and she questioned the right of Yudhishthita to give her away in 
gamble. It appears that the system of Purdah had begun. The 
system of Sati existed in the Punjab as Madri burnt herself on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Great sanctity was attached to cows and vegetarianism became 
popular, At the beginning of the Epic period, the clothes of the 
people were simple ones. There was very little of tailoring. The 
dress of a man consisted of two oblong pieces of cloth, one of which 
was tied round the loins and the other round the body. When men 
appeared in public, they tied theirturbans. Young people used 
coloured turbans and the old ones white turbans. ‘The dress of 
women consisted of two oblong pieces of cloth. The lower piece of 
cloth was like a Sari and th2 Uttariya cloth was used for covering 
the head. Widows coyered their heads with white cloth and mar- 
ricd women used coloured cloth. Women put coloured powder on 
their heads, Ordinarily, cotton clothes were used by the people 
but, occasionally, silken clothes were also used. The Kshatriyas 
kept long hair but the Brahmanas shaved their heads and their 
chins. However, the Shikha was kept by both. People liked orna- 
ments of gold and silver. They seem to have been great lovers of 
athletics. Lord Krishna, Balram and Bhima were great athletes, 
People also took delight in witnessing the fights of the elephants, 
Fight with maces also seems to haye been popular, 


The rich were addicted to gambling and drinking. Prostitu- 
tion was a recognised institution and women of bad character were 
common in those days, King and rich people kept concubines. 


Sanskrit was the spoken language of the people but Prakrit 
was also making a beginning. People studied philosophy and 
rhetorics. Music and dancing were considered to be the qualifica- 
tions for young girls. 

Astronomy had made great progress in the country. The 
people had knowledge of the twelve Rashis. They had knowledge 
of the movements of the moon among the 27 Nakshatras. All 
astrological considerations were based upon the conjunction of the 
moon with Nakshatras. Their month bagan with the rising moon, 


Economic Condition. Agriculture and the breeding of cattle 
were still thp main occupations of the people: The help of irriga- 
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tion was taken to add to the fertility of the soil. The sciences of 
agriculture and cattle-breeding were specially studicd by the peo- 
ple, The merchants were organised in guilds which were controlled 
by the Mahajanas. Although village or Grama was a popular unit 
of cconomie life, there are references to the towns or Nagaras in the 
Epics, Each Nagara had a large number of guilds which managed 
their own affairs and the king ordinarily did not interfere with their 
internal affairs. While the former paid taxes in kind, the Nagaras 
had to pay in cash. Internal and external trade flourished. Moncy 
was used as the standard of value although exchange by barter was 
also practised, 


Ordinarily, cotton cloth was manufactured by the people. 
However, sometimes silk and woollen cloth was also manufactured. 
The people knew arts of interlacing and dyeing. Fast colours 
were produced. Minerals were excavated and worked upon by 
artisans. India produced a large quantity of gold, pearls and pre- 
cious stones, 


Religious Condition. Important changes took pice in the 
religious field in the time of the Epics. The Vedic geds were super- 
seded by Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, Indra, Surya and Varuna 
were relegated to the background. Gods and goddesses like Ganesh 
and Parvati became popular. The Avtara or the doctrine of vari- 
ous incarnations of Vishnu became popular. Rama and Krishna 
came to be worshipped as the incarnations of Vishnu. The Bhag- 
wad Gita is one of the most popular religious books of the Hindus. 
It gives the philosophy of Karma, According to Prof. S.R. Sharma, 
“The Brahmanas and the Arya Samajists read it, quote it, and com- 
ment upon it, as often and as admiringly as the Sanatanists and 
Vedantists. It receives the same homage from the Ramanujis, the 
Vallabhacharis and the Vaishnavas as from the Nanakpanthis, 
Dadupanthis and the Gulabdasis. All the different classes of San- 
yasis and Sadhus whose number is legion, read it, revere and quote 
it in support of their conflicting dogmas and contradictary doctrines 
and with equal confidence. There are vast numbers who have 
treasured in their memories and repeat the whole every morning 
or even twice a day.” (Our Heritage, pp. 64-5) 


Political Condition. During the period of the Epics, there 
were a large number of states in India. The ordinary form of 
government was kingship but there were also republics, The king 
was not an autocrat. He was required to rule according to the 
principles of justice and morality. The people had the tight to 
depose a wicked king. Ifa king in any way injured his subjects, 
the latter were allowed to kill him “like a mad dog.” The Maha- 
bharata says that “the gods do not approve of a defective king” 
and he was liable to lose his throne. The king was required to 
consult the people on certain occasions. We are told that Dasratha 
consulted the people on the question of the appointment of Rama 
as Yuvaraja. When both Rama and Bharata were away, the people 
suggested the election of another king. It was the duty of the king 
to respect the laws of the Pugas or village communitie?, Srenis or 
guild, Jatis or castes, Kulas or clans and Janapadas or regions. 


eee 
———— - 
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As regards the Republics there were two kinds of them. 
There were individual republics and confederations of republics. 
The name for an individual republic was Gana and the name for a 
eonfederation of republics was Samghata-gana. The greatest diffi- 
eulty in the way of the successful working of Gana was the lack of 
unity and every precaution had to be taken to avoid internal 
dissensions. The same difficulty was found in the case of confedera- 
tions of republics. We are told that the republics of Yadavas, 
Kukuras, Bhojas, Andhakas and Vrishnis formed themselves into a 
confederation or Samgha and Lord Krishna was chosen as its Presi- 
dent or Samgha-Mukhya. The heads of the various units of the 
confederation were called Ishvara. It is stated that there was 
going on a rivalry among the party-leaders and Lord Krishna com- 
plained about the same. However, Narada asked Krishna to keep 
the confederation strong by removing the dissensions. 


Reference is made to the various kinds of nobles in the state 
and those were the Mantrins or the members of the Cabinet, Amat- 
ya3, Sachivas; Parishadas, Sahayas, Dharmikas, Arthakarins, etc. 
The various heads of the departments of the state were known 
as the Mantri, Purohita, Chamupati, Dvarapala, Karagaradhikari, 
Dravyasamchayakrit, Yuvraja, Pradeshta, Nagaradhyaksha, Kar- 
yanirmanakrit, Durgapala, Atvipalaka, Rashtrant-palaka, Sabha- 
dhyaksha, Dharmadhyaksha and Dandapala. 

The Grama or village was the unit of administration. It was 
under « Gramini or headman, Above the Gramini were Dasagrami, 
Vimsatipa and Satagrami or Gramasatadhyaksha. These officers 
were incharge of 10, 20 and 100 villages. Adhipati was in-charge 
of 1,000 villages, The money was collected by the different agencies, 
but ultimately it was sent to the king. 

The state recognised the private ownership of land in the 
country and contented itself by claiming only one-sixth of the 
produce as land-revenue. The mines were considered to be the 
property of the state and were worked departmentally. The people 
had the right to use jungles freely. The king was entitled to 
demand forced labour from the people once in a fortnight or 10 
days. The Brahmanas earned in the Vedas were exempted from 
taxes but those Brahmanas who were not learned in the Vedas had 
to pay taxes. The taxes, on the whole, were not oppressive: The 
king was to be very careful about the finance of the state and 
attended to the same daily. He was always to see that the income 
was more than the expenditure and there was always a large money 
in the reserve fund, 

Justice was administered by the king with the help of a minis- 
ter and the council of four castes. Witnesses were examined by the 
parties. There was also the system of ordeals, Fines were imposed 
on the rich and the poor were thrown into prisons. The jurors 
were employed from the locality but there were no pleaders. The 
system of arbitration seems to have been popular. It was consider- 
ed to be the sacred duty of the king to punish the wicked. It was 
sinful to accept: bribes. The offence of theft was punished with 
great severity. 
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Tbe army was regularly paid and every soldier-got both in 
cash and kind. The Commander-in Chief was in-charge of the whole 
army. The four arms of the army were infantry, cavalry, elephants 
and chariots. In addition to them, there weve the services of trans- 
port, navy, spies and scouts. The foot-soldiers were armed with a 
sword or a spear. Strong-bodied pereons used the Gada or mace. 
The use of armour was common. Elephants were used both for 
offensive and defensive purposes: Archery reached the zenith of 
its glory. Warriors fought to the music of drums, Nadyas and 
Mridangas. The army was arranged in different formations, and 
the most famous was known as Chakravyuha, Fighting was 
conducted according to certain rulos, Tt was the age of chivalry. 
Fighting was the duty of Kshatriyas and it was most shameful to 
run away from the battle-field. He who died in the battle-field 
went straight to heaven, A warrior was not to fight a woman or 2 
person resembling a woman. A person who was wounded or who 
fell in the battlefield, was not to be attacked. However, the destruc- 
tion of the country of the enemy by fire was considered to be legiti. 
mate. The use of war-chariots was very common, Fire-weapons 
or missiles were freely used, Lord Krishna used the Sudarshana 
Chakra to destroy the Kaurvas, There is also a reference to the 
Vimanas. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE AGE OF DHARMASASTRAS ‘ 


A study of the Dharma Sastras gives us a lot of useful infor- 
mation regarding the social, economic, religious and political life 
of the people of those times. There are many Dharma Sastras but 
the important ones are those of Manu, Vishnu, Yajnavalkya and 
Narada. The Dharma Sastra of Vishnu is in prose, while the others 
are in verse. Many additions must have been made to the original 
Dharma Sastras from time to time. 

The Manusmriti. The Manusmriti is the most authoritative 
work on Hindu law. It is the basis of the Hindu law which was 
adopted by the Englishmen in India. There were old sayings of 
Manu which ‘were collected+together as Manusmriti or Manava 
Dharma Sastra. It is contended that this must have been the work 
of the Vedic school of the Black Yajurveda. The manusmriti refers 
to the Dharma Sastras of Atri, Gautama, Shaunaka and Vasishta. 
It is referred to by Yajnava’’ya and Vishnu. 

The geographical horizon of the Manava Dharma Sastra is 
confined to the region north of the Vindhyas. A reference is made 
to the four regions of Aryan culture, viz., Brahmavarta, Brahma- 
rishidesha, Madhyadesha and Aryavarta. Brahmavarta was the 
territory between the Saraswati and Drishadvati. Brahmarishidesha 
consisted of Kurukshetra, Panchala, Matsya and Shursena. Madhya- 
desha was the territory between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas 
and Saraswati and Prayaga. Aryavarta was described as the re- 
gion between the two mountains and the two oceans. It was famous 
for the black antelope and the- performance of the Vedie Yajnas. 
Reference is also made to the Shakas, Kiratas, Dravidas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Pahlavas, Chinas, etc. 3 

There was no paramount sovereign in the country which was 
divided into a large number of states. A state was called a Rashtra 
and its head was called the Raja and the people were known as the 
Praja. A Rashtra was divided into Deshas, Janapadas or Vishyas. 
The feudatories of the Raja were known as Savants. The head of 
a Gram was known as the Gramani and above him were the Dashi, 
Vimshi, Shatesha and Sahasresha. These Officers were in charge of 
10, 20, 100 and 1,000 villages. The Gramani was paid in the form 
of food, drink, fuel and vegetables. The wages of the Dashi, Vimshi, 
Shatesha and Sahasresha were fixed according to their status, 

The king was the head of the state. As such, he was the pro- 
tector of the people. He was assisted by a large number of persons 
known as the Sahayas. He also took the advice of the Parishad 
whose head was called the Mukhyamatya. The king was not an 
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autocrat, The people were given a considerable degree of self- 
government in their affairs. The duty of the king was not to lay 
down the law of the country but merely to enforce the same. The 
sources of law were the Vedas, the Dharma Sastras, Shila and 
Acharai. If thero was any doubt regarding the law on a particular 
point, a council of experts called the Parishad was to be consulted 

y the king. The Kula, Jati, Shreni and the Janapada were allowed 
to make their own laws and it was the duty of king not only to 
recognise them but also to enforce them. 

The Manusmriti divides the society into two parts: The 
Aryans and the non-Aryans. The non-Aryans were called Anarya, 
Dasyu and Mlechchha. The term Dasyu also included the Chandalas, 
Shvapakas, etc. The non-Aryans moved about in the country and 
lived nearabout the cremation grounds, forests and mountains. 
They had alarge number of donkeys and dogs. They were not 
allowed to enter a village at night. Even when they entered a vil- 

lage in the day-time, they had to put on a particular kind of dress. 
They were employed to hang people and also to carry the dead 
bodies. They lived by hunting, j 


: The Aryan society was divided into two parts: Dyijatis and 
Ekajatis. To the former group belonged the Brahmanas, Kshatri- 
s. The Sudras were known as Ekjatis. Mixed castes also must 
ave come into existence on account of Inter-marriages, adultery 
and marriages with ineligible women. The life of the people was 
regulated by the Varnashrama Dharma. The Brahmanas occupied 
the highest place in society on account of their lofty character and 
spirituality, They acted as teachers, priests, judges, assessors and 
ministers. A Brahmana could degrade himself by violating the 
rules laid down by him but capital punishment could not be inflict- 
ed.upon him. He was required to live a life of simplicity, virtue 
and asceticism. He was to have goodwill towards all. The main 
duty ofa Kshatriya was to fight and defend the country. The 
Vaishyas were required to attend to agriculture, trade, commerce 
and cattle-rearing. They went on sea-voyages and were expected 
to add to the prosperity of the country. 


The Shudras formed the bulk of Aryan society. Their main 
duty was to serve the Brakmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. They 
were required to remove dirt, filth and carcases. They could not 
pom Samskaras. However, they could perform the Shradhas. 


n addition to the Shudras, there were slaves and seven kinds of | 


them have been mentioned. Some of them were captured in war, 
some were slaves for food, some were purchased, some were inherit- 
ed and some became slaves on account of debt. A hereditary slave 
could not change his status, A slave was not allowed to possess 
property. s 
Women are not given a place of honour by Manu. They were 
forbidden`to study the Vedas, They were not allowed to utter the 
Mantras at the time of performance of Samskaras except marriage. 
Before marriage, a girl was required to be under the control of her 
father or brother. After-marriage, she was required tu be under the 
control of her husband. After the death of her husband, she was to 
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d 
be undor her sons. She was not entitled to inherit any property 
except the stridhana, 


Manu refers to four Ashramas, viz., Brahmacharya, Grihastha, 
Vanaprastha and Sanyasa. As a Brahmachari, a student was re- 
qutred to live a very life and acquire as much of education 
as he could. Education was started after the performance of the 
ceremony of Upanayana, This ceremony was performed at the age 
of 8, 11 and 12 in the case of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas 
respectively. The age could be less in the case of precocious child- 
ren. A student was required to live with his teacher whose duty 
it was to look tothe spiritual and physical development of the 
student. Every student was required to perform Sandhya and 
Agnihotra. The subjects studied at that time were the Vedas, 
Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, Upanishads, Vedangas, Darshan Sas- 
tras, Dharma Sastras, etc. Certain students specialised in certain 
lines. Those who ialised in the study of the Vedas were known 
as the Vaidikas. ose who specialised in the study of Sastras or 
Vedangas were known as the Shastrios. No definite period was 
fixed for study. It varied from 9 to 36 years. The various kinds 
of students were called Vidya-Snatakas, Vrata-Snatakas and 
Vidya-Vrata-Snatakas. The students who devoted their whole 
life to study were known as Naishthikas, 


There were two terms of study in every year and two dife- 
rent ceremonies were performed on those occasions. Those cere- 
monies were known as Upakarma and Utsarga. The students were 
also given holidays on certain occasions. Those holidays related to 
Ashtami, Chaturdashis, Amavasya and Purnima in every month. 
Sometimes occasional holidays were given on account of rains, fire, 
eclipse, etc. There were two kinds of teachers, viz., Upadhyaya and 
Acharya. While the Acharyas taught free, some payment had to 
be made to the Upadhyayas. Neither the Upadbyayas nor their 
students were respected in society, 


Agriculture was still the mainstay of the people and no 
wonder every effort was made to develop the same. The genuine- 
ness of seeds was guaranteed by punishing the guilty persons, 
Cotton, wheat, barley, rice, sesame, sugarcane etc., were ordinarily 
cultivated. The agriculturists were able to produce two crops & 
year. There are references to agricultural implements such as 
plough, yoke, ete. The state got asa share of land-revenue one- 
fourth, one-eighth, one-twelfth of the produce of the land. Those 
who did not cultivate their lands properly were punished. Cows, 
buffaloes, sheep and goats were domesticated. There was plenty of 
ghee and milk. 

People lived in Puras, Nagaras and Gramas. Their houses 
were made of mud, brick, stone and timber. Sometimes, there were 
many-storeyed houses. Temples were built to serve the boundary 
lines. 

he people engaged themselves in many occupations. They 
worked as artisans, mechanics, goldsmiths, dyers, washermen, 
tailors, weavérs, potters, blacksmiths, distillers, ete. Money was 
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used for purposes of exchange but the system of barter also pre- 
vailed. The government fixed the prices of the various commodities 
in consultation with the traders concerned. Heavy penalties were 
See to check adulteration and false weights and measures. 

here was a lot of trade both within the country and with foreign 
countries, Sometimes, the trade routes passed through jungles and 
marshes and the merchants were looted. Goods were carried 
through rivers and seas also. The government had control over 
exports. It is pointed out that “the property of a trader was con- 
fiscated if he exported goods of which the king had a monopoly or 
the export of which was forbidden.” The taxes levied by the gov- 
ernment were known as the Shulka. A large number of pots were 
fixed up throughout the country to collect the tolls, Ferries were 
maintained by the state and some charge was made for the ser- 
vices rendered. Money was given on credit and interest was allow- 
ed to be charged at the rate of 15 per cent per annum. Even higher 
rates of interest were allowed on unsecured loans. The gold coin 
was known as Swarna and one gold coin was equal to 80 Krishna- 
las, The silver currency consisted of the Krishnala, Masha, Dharna 
and Shatamana, The copper coins. were known as Karshapanas. 
The abbreviated.form of Karshapana was Pana and the smallest 
coin was 7 Pana. The metals known to the Manusmriti were gold, 
silver, copper, bronze, lead, iron, tin and pewter. Precious stones 
were also mined under the control of the government. 


Yajnavalkya Smriti. The Smriti of Yajnavalkya is more 
systematic than that of Manu. It isin an abridged form but it 
gives new material or many points which were not discussed by 
Manu. While Manu referred to only two ordeals, Yajnavalkya 
Smriti discusses at length five different kinds of ordeals. There is 
also a lot of medical and anatomical matter. Manu allowed a Brah- 
man to marty b Sudra girl but this is condemned by Yajnavalkya. 
While Manu condemned Niyoga, Yajnavalkya did not. Manu was 
opposed to gambling but Yajnavalkya prescribes methods by which 
gambling could be brought under state control and add to the 
revenues ofthe state. Manu completely ignored documentary evi- 
dence. in the courts but Yajnavalkya discussés the same at length. 
Yajnavalkya clearly defines the rights of widows, but that was 
not done by Manu. 


Yajnavatkya refers to the Vedas; Vedangas, and fourteen 
Vidyas. He also refers to Dandaniti, Smritis, Sutras and Bhasyas. 
If there was a conflict betweeu Dharma Sastra and Artha Sastra, 


the authority of the Dharma Sastra was binding. Yajnavalkya. 


also refers to monasteries of Brahmanas which specialised in the 


study of the Vedas. He refers to a large number of corporations . 


such as Kula, Jati, Sreni Gana and Janapada which enjoyed auto- 
nemy in their internal affairs. 


Vishnu Smriti. This was written after the Smriti of Yajna- 
valkya rs many things have heen borrowed in this Smriti from that 
of Yajnayalkya. The definition of Aryavarta was not confined to 
the region described by Manu, but it applied to the whole of India. 
Vishnu refers to the Samhitas ofthe Vedas, the Aitareya Brah- 
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mana, Purana, Dharma Sastras, Vyakarna and the Vedangas. He 
also refers to the practice of Sati. There were to be found Kapali- 
kas and Shudra ascetics, The peop were asked not to talk with 
the Mlechchhas and Antyajas. They were to worship Vasudeva. 
When the king gave gifts to people, a record of the same was pre- 
pared on a parchmen. or & copper plate. The seal of the king was 
also to be fixed. The coins referred to by him are Yava, Krishnala, 
Masha, Akshardha, Suvarna, Nishka and Dharma. 


Narada Smriti. This Smriti was written by Narada after that 
of Mann. Some of the verses are common between the two and the 
arrangement of the two books is also the same. Yajnavalkya refer- 
red to five ordeals but Narada added two more. Manu was aguinst 
Niyoga an’ remarriage of women, but that was not the case with 
Narada. He refers to fifteen kinds of slaves although Manu men- 
tioned cnly seven. Narada also preferred the regulation of gamb- 
ling and the addition of revenues to the state. Narada did not 
allow the widow toinherit the property of her husband. The coins 
mentioned by Narada are the Dinaras, Panas and Karshapanas. 


Narada also laid down certain rules with regard to apprentice- 
ship. The students who ran away without completing the period 
of apprenticeship were to be punished. Business could be continu- 
ed on the basis of partnership. The profits and losses of the part- 
ners were to be proportionate to their investments, A reference is 
also made to such corporations as the Kula, Sreni, Gana, Puga, 
Vrata, ete. These corporations made theirs own rules and it was 
the duty of the king to enforce them. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE CASTE SYSTEM 


According to Sir H. Risley a caste is “a collection of families 
or groups of families, bearing a common name which usually de- 
notes or is associated witk a mythical ancestor, human or divine 5 
professing to follow the same calling ; and regarded by those who 
are competent to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous 
community.” According to Dr. V. A. Smith, a caste may be defined 
as “a group of families internally united by peculiar rules for the 
observance of ceremonial purity, especially in the matter of diet 
and marriage.” According to Shama Bastri, “Caste means a social 
exclusiveness with reference to diet and marriage. Birth and rituals 
are secondary.” 


Origin. There is a difference of opinion umong scholars with 
regard to the origin of the caste system although it is admitted 
on all hands that it isa very ancient institution. According to 
Prof. Rapson, the origin of the caste system is due to the distine- 
tion between the white and dark complexion of the Aryans and the 
original residents. Originally, society was divided into two parts, 
the Aryans and the non-Aryans (who were condemned to the Sudra 
class in the years to come), 


According to Dr. Smith, most of the misunderstanding on the 
subject of caste system has arisen from the persistent mis-transla- 
tion of Manu’s term ‘‘Varna” as caste, whereas it should be render- 
ed class or order or by some equivalent term. The compiler of the 
Institutes of Manu was aware of the distinction between Varna 
and Jati. Wuile he mentions about 50 castes, he refers to only 
four Varnasr 


According to Sham Sastri, the words ““Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras were names of classes rather than of castes 
during the pre-historic period.” Again, ‘Varna, once a common 
name of all castes, perhaps taken from the colour of the garments 
that were different with different classes, as for example, white for 
the Brahmanas, red for the Kshatriyas, Vaisyas yellow and black 
for the Sudras, came to mean a-caste in post-Buddhistic literature.” 


` According to H. G. Rawlinson, caste is a Portuguese word 
meaing purity of race. The original idea of caste was that of 
colour (Varna). The fair-skinned Aryans looked down upon the 
dark-skinned Dasyus. 

Aceording to Dr Gokhale, the Indian terms used to describe 
the caste system are Varna and Jati, complexion and birth, The 
former tefers to racial difference and the latter means “birth” and 
“descent.” It was to mark off the racial difference between the 
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Aryans and non-Aryans that the terms ‘Arya-Varna’ and ‘Das- 
Varna’ first came into use, and they are used as such in the Rig- 
veda. When the Aryans came to as invaders with radical 
differences in complexion, religion, customs and manners between 
them and the non-Aryan inhabitants, there came about the first 
broad grouping ii. tls Aryan society. Politically, the Aryans were 
the conquerors and the non-Aryans the conquered and racially the 
former were of a fair complexion whereas the latter were dark, 


According to Nesfield, the decisive factor in the growth of the 
caste system was professional specialisation. Occupations were 
classed in order of rank—hunting or fishing, stock-breeding, agri- 
culture, manual or servile labour, trade, priesthood. 

According to Sir Herbert Risley, caste was a matter of race. 
To quote him, “It is scarcely a paradox to lay down, as a law of the 
caste organisation, that the social status of the members of a parti- 
cular group varies in inverse ratio to the mean relative width of 
their noses.” . 

According to Senart, castes were grafted on to ancient 
“classes” —those of the Vedic age and the original united Aryans. 
However, there is difference of opinion between class and caste. 
Class “serves political ambition,” while caste “obeys strict scruples, 
traditional customs, at the very most certain local influences, which 
usually haye no connection with class interests. The two institu- 
tions may, bythe reaction of systems on facts, have become incor- 
porated ; butin essence they are independent.” If ‘‘the existing 
system of castes was fitted into old divisions of race and class which 
were drawn for that purpose,” it was under the influence of proper- 
ly Indian conditions. The fact that the Vedas do not mention the 
Sudras but merely refer to the Dasyus, shows that the natives wero 
not yet assimilated. Their incorporation into the Aryan fold later 
on was expressed by admission into a fourth caste, According to 
Senart, Varna means the class, a group more or less clearly defin- 
ed, vaguely hereditary, afterwards transformed by Brahmanic 
theory into those legal fictions, the four castes, whereas Jati would 
mean the real caste, strictly hereditary and exclusive but more con- 
crete than the alleged ‘‘four castes,” Legislation which was well- 
founded only for the Jatis was transferred to the Varnas in accord- 
ance with an abstract conception which never corresponded to 
reality. 

The Brahmanas attribute a divine origin to the caste system. 
They base their views on the tenth Mandal of the Rigveda called 
the Purusha Sukta. It asserts that the Brahmana was born out of 
the mouth of Brahma, the Kshatriya from his arms, the Vaishya 
from his stomach, and the Sudra from his feet. As the Vedas are 
the revealed books and contain nothing but the truth, so the divi- 
sion of society as given therein is attributed to divine ordinance, 

To an impartial student of history, none of the above views 
seems to contain the whole truth. The Nordic races had a sort of 
caste system amongst themselves. Amongst the Greeks and Romans 
also, there existed freemen and slaves. Amongst the early Iranians, 
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some such distinctions of society existed, Even the Anglo- 
Saxons who dominated the whole of Europe had the Earls, Ceorls 
and the Theowas. The last group was hardly better than'a Sudra, 
These groups were based on birth. Even at the present day in 
England andelsewhere, Counts, Dukes and Archdukes are relics 
of those days although the basis is not essentially the same. Tt 
leads us to think that there was something in early social structure 
which permitted the division of society into clsses. Later on, 
when the Aryans came and settled in the Indo-Gangetic plains, both 
colour and occupations contributed to the development of a system 
which was called the caste system. In other countries, the old dis- 
tinctions disappeared with the passage of time, but in India certain 
peculiar circumstances forced the society to continue with this 
unnatural distinction, 

Growth of the System. The caste system in early stages 
was flexible. One could easily cross from one caste to another. 
The famous Parsiurama wasa Brahmana by birth, although a 
Kshatriya by profession. Vishvamitra, a Kshatriya by birth, 
became a Brahm Rishi, the highest of the Rishis. The famous 
Rishi Vasishta was the son of a prostitute, while Vyas who is stated 
to be the author of the original Mahabharata, was the son of a 
fisherwoman. Rishi Parashar, the famous law-giver, was the son 
of a Chandala, the lowest of the Sudras. The author of one of 
the hymns of the Rigveda says thus: ‘‘I am n composer of hymns, 
my father isa physician, my mother grinds corn on a stone. We 
are all engaged in different occupations.” As time went on, these 
castes became very rigid and the crossing over became impossible, 
These were regarded to be by birth and not by the work that one 
did. Later 6n, the four castes.came to be divided further into many 
subd-castes, each with a definite status and position in the bigger 
caste-group. These sub-castes might have grown out of little 
faultering here and there. Some new castes were formed by the 
admission of non-Aryans into the fold of Aryans. ‘Thus, the caste 
system was an instrument of civilization by which the new people 
were allotted a status in the Aryan society. 

Caste taboos crept in during the later Vedic society. The 
study of the Sutras gives us some interesting examples of untouch- 
ability in those days. According tp the Gautama Sutra, a Brah- 
mana could not eat food except from the ‘reborn.’ He was allowed 
to accept food from Sudras only in rare cases. Another Sutra says 
that “no one was to initiate low castes nor teach them, nor perform 
sacrifice for them nor have intercourse withthem,” Thus we find 
that the caste system developed rigidity so far asthe Sudras or 
low-castes were concerned. But there was no rigidity among the 
three upper castes. It is also not certain whether in the Vedic 
period, the Brahmanas were superior to tha Kshatriyas, Often the 
princes and Kshatriyas asserted their superiority over the Brah- 
manas but it was parhaps never admitted. 

In the later Hindu p>riod, the institution of caste developed 
further. The Buddhists and the Jains did not take animal diet at 
all and so they formed separate groups within their estes, When 
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they were later on reclaimed by Hinduism, they again formed dis- 
tinct groups under the parent castes. When the Greeks invaded 
India, the Aryans did not mix with them and called them the 
“Yavanas.” But later on, when the Indo-Bacterians and Indo- 
Parthians settled in India and wore absorbed into Hindu society, 
they formed sub-castes with their peculiar modes of life, Similarly, 
the Huns, when absorbed in Hindu society, gave birth to many 
new sub-castes. Inter-marriages among the various castes further 
gave rise to many new castes. Thp caste system demanded from 
the incoming foreigners a nnified Hindu way of life thougi at the 
came time, within their own sphere, they could live according to 
their peculiar ways. 

The Muslim invasions further increased the rigidity of the 
caste system. The Muslims came not only to conquer India, but 
also to conquer the Hindu culture. The Hindus defended them- 
selyes by an increased rigidity of the caste system. The brother- 
hoods of the various castes did not let any individual in their caste 
to betray his faith or defy the caste rules. Besides, the upper 
castes began to hate those lower castes which had any dealings with 
tho Muslims whom they called “Mlechchhas.” The contempt fcr 
lower castes was also due to the Mohammedan conquest of India. 
Besides, a number of new religious sects—Sikhs, Dadupanthis, 
Vaishnavas and Satnamis—were founded to check the spread of 
Islam in India. These sects and their various branches, in course 
of time, gave birth to many new sub-castes, Thus, today, accord- 
ing to Ketkar, the original four castes have multiplied to such an 
extent that there are as many as 3,000 castes in India. 


Position of Various Castes. The Brahmanas as a class were 
considered to be the highest in society. Their duty, accord- 
ing to the Dharma Sastras, was to read and teach the Vedic 
literature and to perform various sacrifices for themselves and for 
others. They were to live on the charity of the people or on the 
fees obtained by the performance of various rites. This was the 
intellectual aristocracy from which were drawn the best brains of 
the day. They were expected to maintain a very high standard of 
morality and were to be an ideal for the rest of society. They were 
not to covet wealth, power or any worldly gain. Their only job 
was to make an effort to realise tho truth by leading the best of 
life, an ideal for others. Sometimes they turned out to be the best 
of soldiers as well. Dronacharya, a teacher by profession, was one 
of the best soldiers of his time. 

The Kshatriyas were primirily concerned with the administra- 
tion of the country, especially defence. As political power was the 
most important power, the Kshatriyas often asserted their superior- 
ity over the Brahmanas. To the Kshatriyas, the door of learning 
was always open. Probably, the Upanishadas were produced by 
them, King Jának was one of the profoundest scholars of the 
Vedas in his time. E 

The Vajshyas were connected with the economic life of the 
country. They were responsible for the production of wealth, As 


a 
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India was and has been an agricultural country, the Vaishyas tilled 
the land and reared cattle. They also carried on trade and com- 
merce. Sometimes, they even became kings and warriors. 


% The Sudras were the strangest creation of the Indo-Aryans. 
They were denied the study of the Vedic literature and the wearing 
of sacred thread. Mixing with them was not permitted to the three 
upper castes as they were untouchables. This section of society 
became the most under-developed and their lot was,the hardest. 


Merits of the System 


(1) The very fact that the institution of caste has survived 
about three thousand years is a clear proof of the services which it 
must have rendered to the Hindu society in different periods of 
history, It isthe caste system that has been largely responsible 
for the preservation of Hindu religion and culture. The caste 
brotherhoods, on account of their policy of exclusiveness, did not 
mix with the foreigners. Bo the Greeks, Huns or Muslims could 
not conquer Hindu culture. On the contrary, most of these for- 
eigners were themselves absorbed into the Hindu fold. 


(2) The caste system is based on the sound economic principle 
of division of labour which ensures efficiency of production. A 
person from his birth knew what profession he was to follow later 
on. So from the start, he devoted all his energy to the one pro- 
fession of his forefathers. It was because of this reason that in 
every period of Indian history, there was no dearth of highly-skilled 
workers and scholars. Megasthenes, Hieun Tsang, Alberuni, Ibn 
Batuta, Babur and even the early Britishers were impressed by 
“the talents and artistic skill. of the Indians in every art and crafts. 


(3) The caste provided a means of social insurance and pro- 
‘moted social-service activities. In helped the sick and the needy 
and sometimes advanced money to its poor members. It made the 
individual learn the lesson of’ self-sacrifice and of subordinating 
the individual will to the collective will. Along with the guilds, 
the castes enforced social and economic discipline among their 
members, i 
(4) The caste system has also been responsible for preserving 
the purity of blood -nong the various groups of Hindus even up 
to thisday. Hac. caste made rigid rules for marriages. Inter- 
caste marriager were forbidden, and in this way India was able to 
preserve rarai purity to a large extent. 


(5) According to Masani, “The concept of organic unity and 
Inter dependence ran through the whole caste-system. Even when 
it was sought to deduce divine sanction for the ascendancy of the 
superior orders on the hypothesis that the four castes had emanated 
from four different limbs of the Creator of the Universe, the under- 
lying idea was not one of detachment but of union. Each unit 
formed part of the whole. Every one had, therefore, to perform his 
duty towards himself and society at large, While none was allow- 
ed to remainin want, each was under an obligation, as tong as he 
was able, to contribute his share of labour, according to his capacity 
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and calling, for the benefit of society. Such an attitude of mind 
brought the castes, their beliefs, customs and activities under 
one common system, Everyone found a place appointed for him ; 
every one had his legacy of the common tradition, common creed, 
and common ethical code in addition to the special legacy of heredi- 
tary skill for the falfilment of the part to which he was called. 
The system conduced to the -olidarity of castes as distinct units 
of the social organization ; it prompted effective association not 
only of the different members of each group but also of group and 
groups. Thus was the ancient tradition preserved, social tran- 
quility safeguarded, civil and economic welfare secured, individual 
happiness and contentment promoted.” (The Legacy of India) 


Demerits 


(1) But the caste system, and particularly, the caste system 
as it stands to-day, has done more harm than good. Sir Henry 
Maine describes the caste system ‘tas the most disastrous and blight- 
ing of human institutions.” It is anti-national. Caste-prejudices 
and caste-feuds have always dominated our history. At the time 
of grave foreign dangers, only a section of the people, the Kshatri- 
yas fought against the enemy. Uther castes, being ignorant of 
fighting, stayed away in their homes. This led to many great dis- 
asters, Caste rivalries were also responsible for many troubles in 
the days of the Rajputs and the Marathas. 


(2) A caste system based on the gg of birth is undesir- 
able. The social divisions, according to Gita, should be based 
on “Guna” and “Karma”, i.e., character and function. The present 
grouping of Indian castes is based on birth and so it makes no 
provision for ‘low:born talents” to riseand ‘high-born incompe- 
tents” to occupy alow position. Inthis way, it is also open to 
grave and genuine criticism. ; 

(3) According to V.A, Smith, one of its chief defects is that 
«jt shuts off Indians from free association with foreigners”, thus 
making it difficult for Indians to understand them. The upper 
castes particularly the Brahmanas would not mix with foreigners 
(even with the ruling classes) and consequently created innumer- 
able difficulties and often hindered hearty co-operation between 
the Indians and foreigners during the various periods of Indian 
History. 

(4) The caste system has been responsible for the narrow 
outlook and caste exelusiveness. Till recently, the Indians lived 
according to caste-customs and never bothered about the general 
affairs of the country. Castes hindered the growth of nationalism, 
On account of the above reasons, an average Indian is conservative 
and stay-at-home. 

(5) But the chief curse of the caste system is “untouchability.”” 
The upper castes did not regard the low. caste. Sudras as even 
human beings. They were treated with contempt. Their shadow 
defiled the upper classes. Their touch was unbearable. They could 
not touch thé utensils, clothes and water of the upper castes. They 
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could not even draw water from the wells of the upper castes to 
quench their thirst. They could not worship in the temple of the 
upper castes. They were not treated as men but as chattels. The 
system did not give the ordinary human rights to a large section 
of Indian people. No wonder, protests were raised against this 
evil and the Government of India banned untouchability in all its 
shapes and forms in the new Constitution. r 


(6) Caste is anti-democratic and denies equal rights to all. 
A man cannot join any profession or calling. Nor does every man, 
high or low, enjoy the same privileges. Nor can he marry the 
woman of his own choice, All these are opposed to the spirit of 
democracy. 


(7) According to Rawlinson, by splitting the people into a 
number of water-tight compartments, the caste-system rendered 
the growth of a national spirit almost impossible and it was one of 
the reasons why India for centuries was at the mercy of forsign 
conquerors, 


8) According to R.P. Masani, class consciousness is good, . 
but when it kills national consciousness, it becomes a serious draw- 
back. “Caste patriotism is valuable as the first step to nationa- 
lism, but, when it degenerates into sectarianism and checks the 
growth of nationality, it is an unmitigated evil. Caste loyalty is 
a virtue, but, when it degenerates into passive disloyalty to the 
state, it isa positive crime. Caste restrictions on actions likely 
to undermine the foundations of the social structure are whole- 
some ; but when such restrictions lead to disabling inequalities and 
denial of social justice, asin the case of the untouchables, now 
mercifully called Harijans, they are a curse.” 


(9) The caste system has broken the solidarity of Hindu 
society, suppressed the liberty of individuals and has become the 
instrument of oppression. Itis a millstone round the neck of the 
Hindus and is dragging them with a rapid speed towards political 
and social decline. The caste system has outlived its utility. It is 
difficult to live according to the caste-rules and prejudices in mod- 
ern times. According te Principal S.R. Sharma, caste system is 
like a bad coin. We .aould melt it and remint the same for our 
modern use. 


Vemanr che Telugu poet, has criticised the caste system in 
these words : 


If we look through all the earth, 
Men, we see, have equal birth, 
Made in one great brotherlrood, 
Equal in the sight of God. 

Food or caste or place of birth 
Cannot alter human worth. 


Why let caste be so supreme ? 
‘Tis but folly’s passing stream... . 7 


‘ 


sayar = - 
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Empty is a caste-dispute : 

All the castes have but one root. 

Who on earth ean e'er decide 

Whom to praise and whom to deride ? 


Why should we the Puriah scorn, 
When his flesh and blood were both 
Like to ours ? What caste is He 
Who doth dwell in all we see ? 


According to Sir Bampfylde Fuller, “The effect of this perma- 
nent maintenance of human types is that the population is hetero- 
geneous to an extent that it needs actual experience to appreciate. 
It is no question of rich and poor, of town and country, of employer 
and employed : the differerices lie far deeper. The population of a 
district or a town is a collection of different nationalities—almost 
different species—of mankind that will not eat or drink or inter- 
marry with one another, and that are governed in the more impor- 
tant affairs of life by committees of theirown. Itis hardly too 
much to say that by the caste system the inhabitants of India are 
differentiated into two thousand species of mankind, which in the 
physical relations of life have as little in common as the inmates 
of a zoological garden.” (Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment, 


p. 41.) 


According to Amaury de Riencourt, “The Indian caste system, 
on the whole, was a social replica of the world of the jungle. Just 
as every animal is born to perform certain tasks, be he a monkey 
(deified as the monkey-god Hanuman) or an elephant (deified as 
the elephant-god Ganesa); every human being is born, for good 
enough reasons, into his appointed station in life. The exceedingly 
slow evolution of the caste system (there was bound to be some 
evolution over more than two thousand years) no longer followed 
the relatively quick tempo of historical evolution, of which the 
Indian soul was never conscious, but the immensely slow tempo of 
zoological development. Centuries were required to perform altera- 
tions that take less than a year in times of relatively fast histori- 
cal evolution. But it is worth nothing that most religious reformers, 
especially those endowed with monotheistic tendencies and imbued 
with the spirit of love (Bhakti), attempted time and again to un- 
freeze the caste system, as if some secret guilt feeling was always 
gnawing at this ossified shell of the Indian soul.” (The Soul of 


India, pp. 102-03.) 
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CHAPTER XIV 
JAINISM 


There was a time when it was believed that Jainism wae 
merely a branch of Buddhism, However, it was later on found by 
scholars that Jainism was a separate religion by itself. The earlier 
identity between Buddhism and Jainism was due to the fact that 
both religions put emphasis on the law of Karma and Ahimsa. 
Likewise, it was believed at the beginning that Mahavira was the 
founder of Jainism in the same way as Buddha was the founder of 
Buddhism. However, it is now recognised that Mahavira was the 
twenty-fourth Tirthankara or Prophet of Jainism. The sacred 
books of the Jains tell us that the real founder of Jainism was 
Rishabha who was succeeded by 23 Tirthankaras. According to 
the orthodox view, Rishabha was the father of King Bharata, th 
first Chakravartin king of India. i 


Parsvanath 


Parsvanath was the twenty-third Tirthankara or Prophet and 
he seems to have been an historical figure. According to Prof. 
Jacobi, Parsvanath was the real founder of Jainism, According to 
-the Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu written in the time of Chandragupta 
Maurya, Parsvanath was a Kshatriya. He was the son of Asva- 
sena, King of Banaras, He was married to Prabhavati, daughter 
of King Naravarman. As a prince, he was very much loved by the 
people. He lived as a householder for 30 years and then became 
ascetic. After deep meditation for 83 days, he attained the highest 
knowledge called etalat. He had eight Ganas and eight Gan- 
dharas. He had a following of 16,000 Sramanas with Aryadatta as 
their head. He had 38,000 nuns as his followers. He had also 
1,64,000 men and 3,27,000 women as his followers. He died at the 
age of 100 years ‘‘on the summit of Mount Sammeta.” He is stated 
-to have lived during the eighth century B.C. His death took place 
about 250 years before the death of Mahavira, 


Mahavira © 


Mahavira was the last ‘lirthankara. He is stated to have 
been born ina suburb of Vaisali. The name of his father was 
Siddhartha who was the head of the Kshatriya clan called the 
Jantrikas. Siddhartha was married to princess Trishala, sister of 
Chetaka who was the ruler of Vaisali. The original name of Maha- 
vira was Vardhamana, King Bimbisara of Magadha was married 
to Chellana, the daughter of Chetak. Four other daughters of 
Chetak were married in royal families. Prabhavati was married 
to King Udayana of the country of the Sindhu-Sauviras. Padma- 
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vati was married to King Dadhiyahana of Champa. Mrigavati was 
married to King Satanikar of Kaushambi. Shiva was married to 
Chanda Pradyota, King of Avanti. Thus, Vardhamana Mahavira 
was well connected. 


According to the Kalpasutra, the father of Vardhamana, cele- 
brated the occasion of the birth of his son on a large scale. ‘The 
custom taxes and confiscations were released, the buying and sell- 
ing prohibited, no policemen were allowed to enter houses, great 
and small fines were remitted, debts cancelled, measures and weights 
increased, and all prisoners set free in the town of Kundapura.” 


There is a lot of controversy regarding the date of birth of 
Mahavira. According to the traditional date, his death took place 
470 years before the birth of Vikrama, whose era began 18 years 
later in 58 B.C. According to this view, the death of Mahavira 
ought to have taken place in 546 B.C.’ (470-+58+18). Hemchandra 
dates the reign of Chandragupta in 313 B.C. He also states that 
this took place 155 years after the death of Mahavira. Thus, ac- 
cording to Hemchandra, the death of Mahavira should have taken 
place in 468 B.C. Both Mahavira and Buddha were contemporaries 
and only that date can be acceptable which is applicable to both. 
According to the Buddhist tradition, Mahavira died before the 
death of Buddha. This is clear from the following statement of 
Sariputta: “The Nigantha, Nataputta, friends, has just died at 
Pava.” Sariputta died before the death of Buddha. It is also 
stated that Prasenajit told Buddha that Mahavira was senior to- 
him in age. 3 . 

Vardhamana married Yashoda and a daughter was born to 
him. His parents died and with the permission of his elder brother, 
Vardhamana became an ascetic. For twelve long years, he wander- 
ed from place to'place doing penance. According to the Acharan- 
gasutra, “He wandered naked and homeless. People struck him 
and mocked at him—unconcerned, he continued in his meditations. 
In Ladha, the inhabitants persecuted him and set dogs on him. 
They beat him with sticks and with their feet, and threw fruits, 
clods of earth and potsherds on him, They disturbed him in his 
meditations by all sorts of torments. But like a hero in the fore- 
front of the battle, Mahavira withstood it all. Whether he was 
wounded or not, he never sought medical aid. He took no kind of 
medicaments, he never washed, did not bathe and never cleaned 
his teeth, In winter, he meditated in the shade ; in the heat of 
the summer he seated himself in the scorching sun. Often he drank 
no water for montis. Sometimes he took only every sixth, eighth, 
tenth or twelfth meal, and pursued his meditations without crav- 
ing.” 

In the 13th year, “he reached Nirvana under a Sal tree near 
an old temple in the field belonging to a householder named Samaga 

- on the river Rijupalika outside of the town called Jrimbhika grama, 
becoming an Arhata, a Jina, and a Kevalin, an omniscient,” 


Relation between Mahavira and Parsvanatk. Parsvanath 
had advocated four vows, viz., not to injure life, not to lie, not to 
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steal and not to possess any property. Mahavira added the fifth 
vow of chastity. It appears that even during the lifetime of Maha- 
vira, there were two sections of the Jain church. One section 
followed Parsvanath and the other section followed Mahavira, 
According to Acharangasutra, “The parents of Mahavira were them- 
selves worshippers of Parsva and followers of the Sramanas.” It is 
possible that the Svetambaras were the followers of Parsvanath 
and Digambaras were the followers of Mahavira, Most probably, a 
sort of union was brought about between the two sections in the 
time of Mahavira, In spite of that, the followers of Parsvanath and 
Mahavira continued as distinct orders, 


Gosala, Mahavira and Gosala lived together for six years 
and practised penance. However, they parted later on. After that, 
Gosala founded the sect of the Ajivikas. ‘There are references in 
which it is found that Gosala wasone of the greatest oritics 
Mahavira and his teachings. To quote Gosala, ‘‘As a merchant 
desirous of gain shows his wares and attracts a crowd to do busi- 
ness, in a similar way acts the Sramana Jnatriputra (Mahavira).”” 

Teachings of Mahavira. Mahavira did not believe in the 
existence of God. He did not believe that God created and control- 
led the whole universe. His view was that God is ‘‘only the highest, 
the noblest and the fullest manifestation of all the powers which 
lie latent in the soul of man.” It was all waste of time to recite the 
Mantras or perform the sacrifices. The three essentials for good 
life were right faith, right knowledge and right action. ese 
three things were called the three jewels or Ratnas. Mahavira 
asked his followers to live a life of virtue and morality. Every kind 
of pain and injury was to be given to the body to realise the truth. 
Death by gradual starvation was recommended. Even suicide was: 
advocated. Marriages were forbidden and a life of celibacy was 
prescribed. The followers were asked to discard clothes and go 
about naked. 

Mahavira put great stress on Ahimsa.. According to him, not 
only men and animals but also plants, wind and fire had souls. 
Pain or injury was felt by stones and plants, in the same way as 
was felt by men and animals. Under the circumstances, it was 
desirable that no injury should be done to animals, birds, plants, 
etc. 

The highest goal to be achieved was Kevalin. Without “intui- 
tive knowledge”, one was bound to commit sins and when sins were 
committed, rebirth became inevitable. A person could be releas- 
ed from the cycle of rebirths only after attaining the “Siddha 
Silla ” 

According to Mahavira, everybody should try to annihilate 
Karma by practising austerities and shutting out the influx of bad 
Karma. The austerities prescribed by Mahavira were fasting, 
graduated absentation from food from a full meal of. 32 morsels to 
one of one morsel, begging, giving up delicious food, mortification 
of the flesh, study, humility, service, etc. 
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The following extract from the Majjhima Nikaya regarding 
the teachings of Mahavira may be quotea with profit, “There are, 
brethern, certain recluses, Achelakas, Ajivikas, Niganthas, etc., who 
thus preach and believe: Whatsoever an individual experiences, 
whether it be happy or painful or neutral feeling, all has been caus- 
ed by previous actions. And thus from the cancelling of old actions 
by tapas, and by abstaining from doing new actions, there is no 
influx into future life ; by this non-influx, karma is destroyed, and 
so ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and so all pain will 
become worn away. This, brethern, is what the niganthas say. . It 
is true, I asked them, that you believe and declare this ?. . . They 
replied ... ‘Our leader, Nataputta, is all-wise ... Out of the depth 
of his knowledge he tells us : Ye have done evil in the past. This 
ye do wear away by this hard and painful course of action . . - Thus 
all Karma will eventually be worn away, and all pain. To this we 
assent.” 


Mahavira’s followers. It has already been pointed out 
that Mahavira was connected with many royal families in one way 
or the other. According to Angutta1a Nikaya, the Lichchhavi prince 
Abhaya respected Mahavira very much: As a matter of fact, Jain- 
ism became the State religion of the Lichchhavis. Abhaya Kumara, 
a son of King Bimbisara, was also stated to be a follower of Maha- 
vira, Both the Jains and Buddhists claim Bimbisara and Ajatsatru 
as the patrons of their religions. It is possible that as Hindu kings, 
they might have shown respect towards all religions. But it is 
pointed out that Ajatsatru could not be a follower of Jainism which 
was the state religion of the Lichchhavis whom Ajatsatru was 
determined to crush. 


Mahavira must have received help from the Mallas. It is stat- 
ed that Mahavira died inthe palace of king Shastipala of the 
Mallas. The Mallas had also illuminations in honour of the death 
of Mahavira. The 18 Ganarajas of Kashi and Kosala are also stated 
to have held illuminations in honour of the death of Mahavira. 


There isa reference to 11 Ganadharas or chief disciples of 
Mahavira. According to Jacobi, the Gana denotes ‘the School 
derived from one'teacher ; Kula the succession of teachers in one 
line ; and the Sakha, the lines which branch off from one teacher.” 
The Ganadharas referred in the Kalpasutras were Ananda, Kumar- 
deva, Suradeva, Kundakoliya, Mahasayaga, Saddalaputta, Chulla- 
sayaga, Arya Sudharman ete. 


Out of the 11 Ganedharas, 10 pre-deceased Mahavira. Sudhar- 
man was the only Ganadhara who survived Mahavira and he be- 
came the head of Jain church after Mahavira. There is practically 
a blank in the history of Jainism for the next 150 years. It appears 
that Jainism was favoured by Udayin who succeeded Ajatsatru to 
the throne of. Magas? According to the Hathigumpha insorip- 
tion of King Kharvela of Kalinga, the Nanda kings were favourably 
inclined towards Jainism. It is-stated in that inscription that one 
King Nanda was in possession of “an idol of the first Jina.” Sudhar- 
man was succeeded by Jambu. Towards the end vf the rule of 
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the Nandas, there were two heads of the Jain church and their 
names were Bhadrabahu and Sambhutavijaya, The latter was 
succeeded by Sthulabhadra in the time of Chandragupta Maurya. 
According tothe Jain accounts, a terrible famine visited 
Magadha inthe time of Chandragupta Maurya. Year after, the 
monsoon failed, The result was that all the accumulated stores of 
gan were consumed. Half the Jain community moved to South 
ndia under the leadership of Bhadrabahu and settled in a place 
known as Sravana-Belgola. King Chandragupta Maurya also ac- 
companied them. Chandragupta committed suicide by self-starva- 
tion. When the famine ended after 12 years, the emigrants came 
back to the north, The returning monks condemned those monks 
who had stayed behind and called them as heretics. The differences 
began to increase between the two sections. With a view to bring 
about a compromise, a Jain Council was held at Pataliputra but 
the monks who had come back from the South refused to participate 
in the deliberations. Bhadrabahu had retired to Nepal and he 
allowed Sthulabhadra to teach only ten Purvas out of 14 Purvas. 
It is pointed out that the Jain Council at Pataliputra established 
only & part of Jain canon called Siddhanta from which the canon 
of the Syetambaras has been derived. The view of the returning 
monks was that the original canon had been completely lost. 
Another Jain Council was held in Vallabhi in Gujarat under 
the presidenoy of Devariddhi Gani. The object of the Council was 
to collect all the sacred texts and give them the shape of books. 
The result of the second Jain Council was that the Jain canon 
was given a definite shape in which it is to be found even today. 


It has rightly been pointed out that Jainism, though a rebel- 
lious daughter, was nonetheless a daughter of Brahmanism. Many 
leading beliefs of the Hindus are still held by the Jains. Much of 
their worship exactly resembles the Hindu worship. Their domestic 
chaplains, though not their temple officiants, are still Brahmanas. 

Jainism spread in all parts of India but after some time, it 
began to decline. The Jains attribute the first destruction of their 
temples to the hostility of the Brahmanas, especially under Ajaya- 

la, in 1174-76 A.D. However, it is pointed out that the injuries 

icted. by him were nothing in comparison with the destruction 
brought about by the Muslims. Ala-ud-din Khilji who conquered 
Gujarat in 1297-98 is described at “the bloody” by the Jains. He 
razed many of their temples to the ground. He massacred their 
community and destroyed their libraries. Many of the most beauti- 
ful Muslim mosques in India have been built out of the material 
taken from the Jaina shrines, 

Jain Buildings. Like the Buddhists, the Jains built Bhikisu- 

ihas or cave-dwellings for the resident of their monks. Their ` 

est examples still exist at Udayagiri (Tiger Cave), at Ellora (Indra 
Sabha), Lakkumdi, Pulitana, Mount Abu, at Girnar, ruins at Parsv- 
natba Hill, at Ranpur in Jodhpur. at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
the Ghantai and Adinath temple, and at Chittor. In South India, 
there are bedutiful Jain shrines at Srvana Belgola, at Mudabidri 
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and at Guruvayankeri. There are traces of several Jain temples 
having been conver d into mosques and the most important ex' 
amples are the Adhai Din Ka Jhopra at Ajmer, the Kutub near 
New Delhi, buildings at Kanauj, Dhar and many other places. 


Jain Literature and Writers. Both the Svetambara and 
Digambara sects called their sacred books the Agama-Siddhanta. 
Both of them agree in calling the 12 Angas as the first and most 
important part of their canon. The Siddhanta comprises 45 to 50 
books. The Parvas contained the original doctrine in 14 texts 
which Mahavira himself taught in Ardha-Magadhi Prakrit to his 
disciples. The individual works in the canon comprising only the 
Siddhantas of the Svetambaras consist of 12 Angas, 12 Upangas, 
10 Painnas, 7 Chheya Suttas, 4 Mula Suttas, one Nandi Sutta and 
one Annogadara, All these sacred books have been written in the 
Sutra style, They are both in prose and verse mixed. 


Two hundred years after the death of Mahavira, a Jain 
Council met at Pataliputra and decided the canon of sacred litera- 
ture, but that was not accepted by all the Jains, Sthandila at 
Mathura and Nagarjuna and Valabhi made efforts to settle the old 
canon of the Jains. However, this work was successfully done by 
the Second Jain Council held at Valabhi in the 5th century A.D. 
The present text in Ardhamagadhi belongs to the Svetambara 
Jains. The canonical texts are divided into six groups and those 
are the 12 Angas, 12 Upangas, 10 Prakirnas, 6 Chheda Sutras, 
4 Mula-Sutras and 4 miscellaneous texts. The Angas explain the 
Jain doctrines with the help of legends and theories. They also 
prescribe the rules of conduct for the Jain-monks.’ The Prakiranas 
are in verse and they deal with various aspects of Jainism. The 
Chheda Sutras contain the rules of discipline to be observed in the 
monasteries and also prescribe the penalty for breaking those rules. 
The Mulasutras deal with the basic doctrines of Jainism. 


_ The Jain monks wrote Niryuktis or commentaries, Siddha- 
sena and Samghadasa re-arranged the commentaries and gave them 
the form of Bhashyas. To begin with, the commentaries written 
by Jain scholats were in Prakrit, but later on they began. to 
write in Sanskrit. Instead of the Churnis in Prakrit, the Jain 
writers wrote the Tikas in sanskrit, Haribhadra was a Jain scholar 
who lived in the 9th century A.D. He used Sanskrit for the ex- 
pression of his views. Akalanka, Pujyapada and Siddhasena did 
a lot for the development of Jain philosophy. 

Like the Svetambara Jains, the Digambara Jains also had 
their own literature in Prakrit and Sanskrit. Kundakunda was a 
great Digambara scholar, The other Digambara scholars were 
Vattakera, Swami Kertikeya and Yati Vrishabha and they all 
.wrote in Prakrit. However, Samantabhadra and Manatunga wrote 
in Sanskrit, 


The Charitras give the stories of the Tirthankaras and sages. 
The Prabandhas deal with the lives of Jain monks, 
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Early commentaries on Jain canon and a good deel of the 
secular poetry composed by the Jains are in what is known as 
Jaina Maharashtri. After the Christian era, Sanskrit gradually won 
its way to the place of lingua franca in Northern India, It was 
adopted by the Buddhists and later on by the Jain writers also, A 
large part of Jain Sanskrit literature consists of scholastic and 
ae works connected with the exposition and defence of the 

aith. However, the Jain writers also distinguished themselves in 
grammar, lexicography and moral tales. The two northern recen- 
sions of the Panchatantra show a lot of Jain influence. 


In Tamil literature, Jain poets held a high place for centuries. 
The Jivaka Chintamani, which is perhaps the finest of all Tamil 
poems, isa Jain work. The Kural of Tiruvalluvar is considered to 
be the masterpiece of Tamil. literature. its author wasa Jain. 
According to Bishop Caldwell, the tone of this book is “more Jaina 
than anything else.” An old Tamil dictionary and an‘old Tamil 
ammar are attributed to Jain writers. The latter also laid the 
oundations of Telugu literature, It is pointed out that classical 
Kanarese literature begins with a great succession of Jaina poets 
and scholars. 


Hemchandra was probably the greatest of all Jain writers. 
He was born near Ahmedabad in 1088 AD. of Jain parents. His 
mother dedicated him to religious life under the care of a monk 
called Devachandra who took him to Cambay where he was even- 
tually ordained At cambay, he studied logic, dialectics, grammar 
and poetry and proved himself to be a past master in every branch 
of study he took up. He was appointed the spokesman of the Jain 
co mmunity at Anhilvada Patana to welcome the great Chalukya 
king, Jayasimha Siddharaja on his return from a famous victory in 
Malva. His poem won the heart of the king and he was appointed 
the court pandit and court annalist in the royal capital. He com- 
piled two lexicons and wrote his famous Prakrit grammar. He 
also wrote a number of science hand books. lives of Jain saints, ù 
history of Gujarat, a work on Yoga Sastra, ete. He died of self- 


starvation in the approved Jain fashion. 
Tt is to be observed that a lot of work has been done on 
Jainism by Prof. Buhler, Prof. Jacobi, Dr, Hoernle, Dr. Banarsidas 


Jain, Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson and Shah, 
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CHAPTER XV 
BUDDHISM 


“In the history of Indian religions, Buddhism ocoupies a 
unique place, firstly, for throwing its portals open not only to the 
Indians of all strata of the society, but also to the foreigners like 
the Indo-Greeks and Indo-Scythians, who settled in India, and 
secondiy, for its pro tion in foreign countries like Ceylon and 
Burma, Thailand mbodia, Central Asia and China, Nepal 
and Tibet, and the Indonesian countries, and ultimately, in Korea 
Japan, and Mongolia. Along with the propagation of the religion 
were introduced in those countries the addhist art and architec- 
ture, language and Jiterature and, above all, translations of the 
Buddhist scriptures and th subsidiary literature in the languages 
of the countries where the religion made its home. In short the 
cultural heritage of India was shared by most of the Asians through 
the grace of this religion.” 


Condition of Hindu Society before Buddha 


(1) The rise of Buddhism and Jainism was facilitated by the 
conditions of Hindu society on the eve of Buddha's birth. The 
Hindu society had lost its former glory and many kinds of abuses 
and superstitions had crept into it. The Brahmanas had a mono- 
poly in the field of religion and they behaved as unscrupulous 
human beings. They encouraged superstition and tried to extort 
as much as they could from the people. The vedic idea of the 
divine power of speech was developed into the philosophical con- 
cept of the Mantram as the human expression of the etheric vibra- 
tions which permeate space and which were the first knowable 
cause of creation itself. The Mantram was a Sanskrit formula 
composed on certain sequence of sounds and rhythms. It was said 
to control the etheric vibration and produce effects, beneficial or 
otherwise, to the persons or objects concerned, It was believed 
that a Mantram could bring victory or defeat in wars. It could 
assure the prosperity of a state or the destruction of its enemies. 
Tt could be used to win votes in the popular assembly or to silence 
the arguments of an opponent. Either by itself alone or in conjunc- 
tion with medical prescriptions, the Mantram could stop a cough or 
help the growth of hair, It embodied in itself the dynamic princi- 
ple of the universe, There was no concern of daily life which could 
not be affected one way or the other by the Mantram. 


Ifthe Brahmana prioste had lived up to the high ideal of 
purity and altruism, the use of the Mantram would have been 
either harmless or helped the growth of moral and religious life 
among the people, However, the Brahmanical theory of the 
Mantram implied that it contained in itself a divine principle and 
. the compelling power of the deity itself, The Mantram was used 
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even by those Brahmana priests who had no great learning and 
who also did not posses: any high moral character. The use of the 
Mantram by unscrupulous and ignorant priests encouraged super- 
stition among the masses and thereby acted as a hindrance to 
civilisation and a source of exaction and cruelty. 


(2) The stme was the case with sacrifices. In the course of 
many centuries, the performance of sacrificial rites was transformed 
into a fine art and only Brahmana experts could perform them pro- 
perly. It was pointed out that the efficacy of the sacrifice depend- 
ed upon the Dakshina or the money paid to the officiating priest 
or priests and their servants, Every attempt was made by the 
Brahmana priests to multiply the number of sacrifices which were 
required to be performed by every householder. Some sacrifices 
were small and others were great but the Brahmana priests enrich- 
ed themselves on both the occasions. A lot of money of the state 
was spent on the occasion of the coronation of the king and the 
performance of horse sacrifices. Thousands of Brahmanas were 
feasted. They all had to be given Dakshina on liberal scale, A 
very large number of animals were killed on those occasions, The 
whole of the attention of the officials of the state was concentrated 
on the performances òf sacrifices, The work of the state was bound 
to suffer but the Brahmana priests were able to assert their supe- 
riority and also put some money in their pockets. This was not 
liked by tle people. As regards the sacrifices to be performed by 
the householders, the latter had himself to preside over some of 
those sacrifices. Sacrifices were made to get sons. Birth sacrifices 
‘had to be repeated every month. Sacrifices had also to be made on 
the occasion of the performance of many Samskaras. The in- 
discriminate slaughter of animals, the intoxication of Brahmanas 
with the Soma juice and the demand of Dakshina from the house- 
holders and the state, must have created a lot of bitterness against 
the Brahmanical priests. The people must have got fed up with 
the sad state of affairs in which the Brahmanas figured as exploit- 
ers and their Victims. 


` (3) Another superstition was encouraged by the Brahmana 
priests among the people and that related to the practice of Tapas 
or self-torture by which it was believed that both gods and men 
acquired spiritual insight and command over the forces of nature. 
Sitting between five fires or upon an ant-head in the forest and 
standing upon one leg and holding an arm above the head until its 
muscles were atrophied were considered to be the means for esta- 
blishing mastery over the physical senses and ultimately over the 
universe, Even gods were bound to submit to the will of such 
people. Starvation was expected to result in similar results. 


(4) The Hindu religion presented a confusing mass of things 
which was beyond the comprehension of the man in the street. 
The hymns of the Vedas were too difficult for them to understand 
and appriciate. Even the Brahmanas found it difficult to ae ab: 
them. The deep philosophy of the Upanishads was too difficult 
for the common man. Even the philosophy of the Sastras and 
Sutras was not having any effect on the people. In other words, 
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if the masses did not understand Hinduism, they could not be ex- 
pected to have any love for thesame. The vedic religion, with 
the lofty ideas and ideals of god, soul, salvation and creation of the 
world, was merely a rattle which did not satisfy the inner cravings 
of the people. It was felt that there was an urgent necessity of a 
religion which though less deep and profound, was understood by 
the people and could be made by them a part and parcel of their 
lives. 

(5) The lives of the Brahmana priests were not above reproach. 
They lived the most worldly and corrupt lives. As a matter of 
fact, they were becoming the very embodiment of vices. That was 
merely a corollary of the enormous wealth possessed by them. 

(6) The Hindu society was suffering from the evils of the caste 
system which condemned the low classes or the Sudras to a life of 
degradation and 
humiliation. The 
latter hated the 
superiority of the 
twice-born and 
were willing to 
avail of any op- 
portunity to over- 
throw the pre- 
dominanceof 
those whom they 
hated and detest- 
ed. 


(7) The Ksha- 
triyas and Vaish- 
yas also detested 
the supremacy of 
the Brahmanas. 
In spite of their 
superior physical 
force and wealth, 
they had to put 
up with the arro- 
gance of the Brah- 
manas who did 
practically noth- 
ing for the. good 
of society. It was 
in this atmos- 
phere that 
Buddhism and 
Jainism. made 
their appearance. 


Life of 
Buddha. Gaut- 
ama Siddhartha Scenes from the life of Buddha 
or Buddha Was 
the founder of Buddhism, He is called “the Enlightened One,” 
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“Tathagata” (one who has attained the Truth) and the sage of the 
Sakyas. It is to be observed that we do not possess any authentic 
account of the life of Gautama Buddha but we have to rely upon 
comparatively later works which appear to have preserved oldér 
traditions handed down in some form of ballad poetry. Suddhodana 
was the name of his father and Mahamaya the name of his mother. 
According to the Sinhalese tradition, the death of Buddha took 
place in 543 B.C. and as he died at the age of 80, he must have been 
born in 623 B.C. This date is stated to be confirmed by the informa- 
ation found in the Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela of 
Kalinga, However, the date conflicts with the ascertained date of 
Asoka whose consecration took place 218 years after the Nirvana of 
Buddha. It is known that the consecration of Asoka took place in 
about 269 B.C., but if we accept 543 B.C. as the date of the Nirvana 
of Buddha, the date of consecration of Asoka comes to about 325 
B.C, Hence the date of 623 B.C. for birth of Buddha is rejected. 
Moreover, it is stated that a dot was put in record each year 
after the Nirvana of 
Buddha and the prac- 
tice was continued in 
Canton up to the year 
489 A.D. The total 
number of dots in that 
year was 975. If we 
deduct 489 from 975, we 
get 486 or 487 B.C. as 
the date of death of 
Buddha. If we deduct 
218 from 487 we arrive 
at 269 B.C, which 
according to the evi- 
«dence of the Greek 
writers was, the date of 
the consecration of 
Asoka. 


By another calcula- 
tion, we come to 487 
B.C. as the date of the 
death of | Buddha. 
Chandragupta Maurya 
must have ascended the 
throne some time after 
the death of Alexander 
and the first partition 
treaty of Babylon in 323 

. We can assume 
reasonably the accession 
of Chandragupta Mau- 
rya in about 322 B.C. 
According to the pura- 
nas, Chandragupta 

~ > Teigned for 24 years and 
Scenes from the life of Budha his son Bindusara for 25 
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years. If we deduct the period of their reigns, Asoka can ascend 
the throne in about 273 B.C. Asoka’s consecration took place after 
four years and this means 269 B.O. This also tallies with the other 
views that Asoka was consecrated 218 years after the Nirvana. If 
we deduct 218 from 487, we arrive at the figure of 269 B.C, 


Under the circumstances, 487 B.C. is taken to be the year 
of death of Buddha and 567 B.C. as the date of his birth, 


The Jatakas refer to the previous births of Buddha before he 

was born in the Sakya family. Itis stated that Mahamaya had a 
dream of a “White Elephant” with six tusks entering her body. 
The astrologers interpreted the dream as indicating that the prose 
ective child was to be a prophet ora great emperor. “Queen 
hamaya bearing the Bodhisattva for ten months, when her time 
was come, desired to go to Devadaha, the city of her family. The 
king approved, caused the road from Kapilvastu to Devadaha to 
be made smooth and adorned with vessels filled with plantains, 
flags and banners, and sent her ina palanquin.’’ On the way, in 
the Lumbini grove, she gave birth to a son. Immediately after his 
birth, there appeared a spring of water in which the child was given 
a bath, Afterthat the infant took seven firm steps and recited 
seven verses saying: “I will be an example of all that is good and 
it will be my last birth and I will cross the ocean of existence for 
ever.” Seven days after the birth of Buddha, Mahamaya died and 
the child was nursed by his step-mother and aunt named Mahapraja- 
pati Gotami, who “gave him milk and fed him from her own breast.” 


The child called Siddhartha was brought up in great luxury 
and was married at the age of sixteen, His wife has been called by 
various names, e.g., Yasodhara, Gopa, Bimba, etc. At the age of 
29, a son was born to him and he was given the name of Rabul, 
Siddhartha felt that “a bond was born to him,” 


The Buddhists refer to what are called “Four Great Siguas” 
which profoundly affected the life of the young Siddhartha. It is 
stated that one evening his charioteer, Chhanna, drove the prince 
in the city and he came across an old man who had been given up 
by his people. He saw another man suffering from the agony of 
disease and Chhanna told him that was the fate of every human 
being. Then he saw a dead man surrounded. by weeping relatives. 
The fourth sign was that of a mendicant who had given up the 
world and was moving about in search of truth. 


‘These experiences had already affected the mind of Siddhartha 
and when a gon was born to him, he decided immediately to re- 
nounce the world. He left his wife and child sleeping and went 
away accompanied by Chhanna, the charioteer. According to the 
Majjhima Nikaya, “Before my enlightenment, while yet a Bodhi- 
sattya, I thought, oppressive is life in a house where it is not easy’ 
to practise a full, pure and religious life. While yet a boy, a black- 
haired youth in the prime of life, while my unwilling mother and 
father wept with tear-stained faces, I cut off my hair and beard and 
putting on yellow robes went forth from a home toa homeless 


life.” 
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Prince Siddhartha sat under the feet of Alara and Udraka at 
Rajagriha and learnt from them the art of concentration of ntind 


Mahatma Buddha, 


and ‘‘neither-consciousness-nor-non-consciouness”, From there, 
he went to Uruvela and practised such great penances that he was 
reduced to a mere skeleton. In spite of his sufferings, he did not 
get enlightenment. After that, he tried to get enlightenment by 


keeping himself away from sensual desires and evil ideas. Healso 
etarted taking food. One day, he sat under a Pipal tree and took 
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the following vow: “I will not leave this place till I attain that 
peace of mind which I have been trying for all these years”. Many 
difficulties came in his way. He was both threatened and tempted 
but he refused to leave the Pipal tree. Ultimately it was under the 
same Pipal tree that Siddhartha got enlightenment and he came to 
be known as the Buddha or the “The Enlightened one”, 


This happened when Buddha was 35. 


After having got enlightenment, Buddha decided to dedicate 
the rest of his life to the good of the people. This he did for 45 
years. During all these years, Buddha was always on the move 
with his followers and admirers, The first sermon was given by 
him at Sarnath near Banaras. This was called the “Dharma Chakra 
Pravartana”’ or “turning of the wheel of law”. Buddha travelled 
in various parts of the country. He visited his native-land also and 
his son Rahul became a monk. He died at the age of 80 and his 
last words were the following : “Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps 
unto yourselves. Betake yourselves to no external refuge. Hold 
fast tothe Truth asa lamp. Hold fast asa refuge to the Truth, 
Look not for refuge to any one besides yourselves”, 


Ananda bewailed the loss of Buddha thus : 


The men of the olden times are gone ; 
The new men suit me not at all ! 
Alone today this child doth brood, 
Like nesting bird when rains do fall. 


Teachings of Buddha. Buddha taught for 45 years through 
conversation, lectures and parables. His method of teaching was 
unique. He walked from town to town, accompanied by his favourite 
disciples, and followed by as many as 1,200 devotees. He took no 
thought for the morrow and was contented to be fed by local ad- 
mirers. Ordinarily, he stopped near some village and pitched his 
camp in some garden or wood or on some river-bank. The after- 
noon was given to meditation and evening to instruction. 

His favourite Sutra was the “Four Noble Truths” which em- 
phasised the fact that life was full of pain which could be removed 
only by the removal of all desires. 


(1) The first truth is the existence of sorrow. ‘All here is 
transient, sorrowful and full of pain.” 

(2) The second truth is the cause of sorrow. Desire is the 
cause of all evils and hence it must be removed. Says Buddha: 


«Senses and things perceived mingle and light 
Passion’s quich spark of fire : 

So flameth Trishna, lust and thrust of things, 
Eager ye cleave to shadows, dote on dreams ; 
A false self in the midst ye plant, and make 
A world around which seems.” 


(3) The third truth is sorrows ceasing. Sorrow can be ended 
only by the elimination of desires. When sorrow ends, there is 
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perfect bliss. Life and death end. “The dew-drop slips into the 
shining sea.” 

(4) The fourth truth is that there must be a way toattain bliss 
and end desires. That was through the noble eight-fold path. 


If ye lay bound upon the wheel of change, 
And no way were of breaking from the chain, 
The Heart of boundless Being is a curse, 
The Soul of Things fell Pain. 


The same four noble truths were explained by Buddha in the 
following words :— 


1, “Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of nain : birth is 
painfnl, sickness is painful, old age is painful, sorrow, lamentation, 
dejection and despair are painful... 

2. “Now this, O monks, is the noble truth ot the cause of 
pain : that craving which leads to rebirth, combined with pleasure 
and lust, finding pleasure here and there, namely, the craving for 
passion, the craving for existence, the craving for non-existence. 


3. “Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the cessation of 
pain ; the cessation, without a remainder, of that craving; abandon- 
ment, forsaking, release, non-attachment. 


4. ‘Now this O monks, is the noble truth of the way that 
leads to the cessation of pain: thisis the noble Eightfold way : 
namely, right views, right intention, right speech, right 
action, right living, right effort, right mindfulness, right 
concentration,” 

According to Buddha, more tears have flowed than all the 
water that is in the four great oceans. Every pleasure is poisoned 
by brevity. The basic evilis not of desire but selfish desire. 
Sexual desire, above all, leads to reproduction which stretches out 
the chain of life into new sufferings aimlessly. One of his disciples 
suggested suicide to end troubles but Buddha pointed out that the 
same was useless as the unpurified soul was bound to be reborn 
again, The cycle of births could not be ended that way. 


When ree of Buddha asked him to define more clearly 
his conception of right living, he formulated for their guidance the 
following five moral ‘rules-:— 


1, Let not ore kill any living being. 

2, Let not ore take what is not given to him, 

3, Let not one speak falsely. 

4, Let not one drink intoxicating drinks, 

5, Let not one be unchaste, 

According to Buddha, “Leta man overcome anger by kindness, 
evil by good...Victory breeds hatred, for the conquered is un- 
happy. Never in the world hatred ceases by hatred ; hatred 
ceases by love, 

Buddha was always uncomfortable in the presence of women 
and he was reluctant to admit them into the Buddhist Sangha. 
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The following conversation between Ananda, his favourite disciple, 
and Buddha is relevant on this point :— 

“How are we to conduct ourselves, Lord, with regards to 
womankind %” 

“As not seeing them, Ananda,” 

“But if we should see them what are we to do ?” 

«No talking, Ananda.” 

“But if they should speak to us, Lord, what are we to do ?” 

“Keep wide awake, Ananda.” 

Buddha’s conception of religion was purely ethical. He did 
not care for worship or rituals. He put all his emphasis on con- ` 
duct, A Brahmana proposed to purify himself of his sins by bath- 
ing at Gaye and Buddha addressed him thus: ‘Haye thy bath 
here, even here,O Brahman. Be kind to all beings. If thou 
* speakest not false, if thou killest not life, if thou takest not what 
is not given to thee, secure in self-denial—what wouldst thou gain 
by going to Gaya? Any water is Gaya to thee.” 

Buddha refused to express any opinion as to whether the 
world had a beginning or will have an end; whether the soul is the 
same as the body or distinct from it. He regarded those questions 
as “the jungle, the desert, the puppet-show, the writhing, the 
entanglement, of speculation’ and was not prepared to bother 
about them. They only resulted in discussions and: sorrows and 
not in wisdom and peace. Buddha’s view was that saintliness and 
contentment were to be found not in the knowledge of the universe 
and God but in selfless and virtuous labour. He humorously said 
that even God did not know the answers to those questions, 

+ Thereis an interesting story that there occurred to 4 
Buddhist disciple a doubt on the following points: “Where now 
do these four great elements—earth, water, fire and wind—pass 
away leaving no trace behind ?” He was directéd to go to the 
realm of the Four Great Kings and he repeated the same questions 
to them. They directed him to the Sakka. Sakka redirected him 
to the. Yama gods who sent him to their King Suyama. The latter 
sent him to the Tusita gods who sent him to their King, Santusita. 
He was redirected to the Nimmana-rati gods, Sunimmita, 
Paranimita, Vasivatti gods, King Vasavatti and the gods of the 
Brahma-world. When he repeated the same question, the gods of 
the retinue of Brahma replied thus.: “We, brother, do not know that. 
But there is Brahma, the great Brahma, the Bppreme One, the 
Mighty One, the all-seeing One, the Ruler, the Lord ofall, the 
Controller, the Creator, the Chief of all...the Ancient of days, the 
Father of all that are and are to be. He is more potent and more 
glorious than we, He will know it,” When he asked the gods as 
to where the Brahma was, their reply was as follows : “We, brother, 
know not where Brahma is nor why Brahma is, nox whence. But, 
brother, when the signs of his coming appear, when the light 
ariseth and the glory shineth, then will he be manifest, For that 
is the portent of the manifestation of Brahma when the light 
ariseth, and the glory shineth.” 
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When the same question was repeated to Brahma, the latter 
replied thus: “T, brother, am the great Brahma, the Supreme, the 
Mighty, tha All-seeing, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Controller, 
the Creator, the Chief of all, appointing to each his place, the 
Ancient of days, the Father of all that are and are to be.” As the 
reply did not give him satisfaction, he repeated the same question 
thrice. When that happened, Brahma took him on one side and 
remarked thus: ‘These gods, the retinue of Brahma, hold me, 
brother, to be such that there is nothing I cannot see, nothing I 
have not understood, nothing I have not realized. Therefore I 
gave no answer in their presence. I do not know, brother, where 

' those four great elements—carth, water, fire and wind—cease, 
leaving no trace behind.” 


Buddha did not: bother about the caste system. He was ready 
to welcome anybody into the Buddhist Sangha. He gave the fol- 
lowing instructions to his disciples : “Go into all lands and preach 


the high, are all one, and that all castes unite in this religion ‘as 


In Buddha’s philosophy, there was no place for heaven, 
purgatory orhell. He repudiated animism in every form. Matter 
has force and all substances motion, Life is change, a neutral 
steam of becoming an extinction, The soul is a myth, The mind 
is a ghost. All that exists is the sensations and perceptions them- 
selyes following automatically into memories and ideas, 


Buddha did not explain clearly his conception of Nirvana. 
‘The Buddhist scriptures used the terms. as signifying a state of 
happiness attainable in this life through the complete elimination 
of selfish desires, the liberation of the individual from rebirth, the 
annihilation of the individual consciousness, the union of individual 
with God and a heaven of happiness after death. Tn the teachings 


extinction of selfish desires. Nirvana i3 the painless peace that 
rewards the moral annihilation of the self. To quote Buddha, 
“Now, this is the noble truth as to the passing of pain, Verily, it 
is the passing away so that no passing remains, 
getting rid of the emancipation from, the harbouring no longer of, 
this craving thirst.” 


The basis of the teachings of Buddha is the law of Karma 
which is inexorable. No one can turn it aside or Stay its opera- 
tion. a 
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It knows not wrath nor pardon, utter truth 

lts measures mete, its faultless balance weighs, 

Times are a8 nought, tomorrow it will judge, 

Or after many days. 

It is wrong to say that Buddha ignored the material interests 
of laymen. The following advice is said to have been given by 
Buddha himself ; 

“The wise and moral man 

shines like a fire on a hilltop, 
making money like the bee 

which does not hurt the flower. 
Such a man makes his pile 

as ananthill, gradually. 
The man grown wealthy thus 

can help his family 
and firmly bind his friends 

to himself. He should divide 
his money in four parts; 

on‘one part he should live, 
with two expand his trade, 

and the fourth he should save 
against a rainy day.” 

Estimate of Buddha. According to Will Durart, Buddha 
was a “man of strong will, authoritative and proud, but of gentle 
manner and speech, and of infinite benevolence, He claimed 
‘enlightenment’, but not inspiration; he never pretended that a god 
was speaking through him. In controversy he was more patient 
and considerate than any other of the great teachers of mankind.” 

His disciples paid the following tributes to him : “He has laid 
the cudgel and the sword aside, and ashamed of roughness, and full 
of mercy, he dwells compassionate and kind to all creatures that 
have life... Putting away slander, Gautama holds himself aloof 
from calumny. Thus does he live as a binder-together of those 
who are divided, an encourager of those who are friends, a peace- 
maker, a lover of peace, impassioned for peace, a speaker of words 
that make for peace.” 

Like Christ and Lao-tze, Buddha wished to return good for 
evil and love for hatred. He remained silent under misunderstand- 
ing and abuse. ‘If a man foolishly does me wrong, I will return to 
him the protection of my ungrudging love, the more evils come 
from him, the more good shall come from me.” Once upon a time, 
a person abused Buddha but he did not give any reply. When he 
stopped, Buddha put him the following question : ‘Son, if a man 
declines to accept a present made to him, to whom it would belong?” 
The man replied thus; ‘To him who. offered it.” The Buddha 
replied thus : “My son, I decline to accept your abuse, and request 
you to keep it for yourself.” 
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According to Oldenberg, “In the days when his reputation 
stood at its highest point, and hismame was named throughout 
India among the foremost names, one might day hy day see that 
man, before whom kings bowed themselves, walking about, begging 
alms, bowl in hand, through streets and alleys, from house to house 
and without uttering any request, with downcast look, stand silent- 
ly waiting until a morsel of food was thrown into his bowl.” That 
shows the great humility of Buddha. Buddha detested divination. 
To quote him, “It is because I perceive danger in the practice of 
mystic wonders that I loathe and abhor, and am assured thereof.” 
He was very anxious about truth and wanted the same to be fol- 
lowed by his disciples. He was worried that “all things should be 
put away, things that are corrupting, entailing birth renewal, 
bringing sufferings, resulting in ill, making for birth, decay and 
death in the future ; with the things that make for purity shall 

_ grow so that full and abounding insight may be attaied even bere 
and now. Buddha was impatient of his praise by his pupils. He 
was unmoved by slander. To quote him, ‘‘Who doeth not, when 
reviled, revile again, a two-fold victory wins.” Again, “Abuse that 
is not answered is like the food rejected by the guest. which reverts 
to the host.” 


Buddha was a great debater and he was always able to put 
his opponents on the defence. It was difficult to defeat him, To 
quote Buddha himself, “That in disputation with any one whatso- 
ever, I could be thrown into confusion or embarrassment—there is 
no possibility of such a thing ; and because I know of no such possi- 
bility, on that account it is that I remain quiet and confident.” 


Sonadanda, a contemporary Brahmana, paid the following 
tribute to Buddha :— 


_. “Truly, Sirs, the venerable Gautama is well-born on both 
sides, of pure descent, and with no reproach in respect of birth. 


“He has gone forth into the religious life, giving up the great 
clan of his relations, much money and gold, and treasure. 


“He is handsome, pleasent to look upon, inspiring trust 
gifted with great beauty of complexion, fair in bolts fine in pre- 
sence, stately to behold. i 


“He has a pleasant voice and a pleasing delivery, gifted with 
a polite address, distinct and not husky, suitable for making clear 
the matter in hand. 


“He is the teacher of the teachers of many, one who puts 
righteousness in the forefront of his exhortations to the Brahmana 
Tace. 9 ' 


“Of him people come right across the country from distant 
lands to ask questions, and he bids all men welcome, is congenial 
and conciliatory, not supercilious, accessive to all, not backward 
in conversation. 


“Whereas some Samanas and Brahmanas have gained a reputa- 
tion by all sorts of insignificant matters (‘such as by wearing the 
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clothes,” etc,), his reputation comes from perfection in conduct and 
righteouness, 


“And he is trusted, honoured, and venerated by the king of 
Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, King Pasenadi of Kosala, and even by 
the leading Brahmana teacher Pokkharasadi, with their children 
and wives, their people and courtiers or intimates,” 


Progress of Buddhism. A few weeks after the death of 
Buddha, the first Buddhist Council was held at Rajagriha in about 
487 B.C. The discourses of Buddha were collated, classified and 
adopted as authoritative canonical texts by an assembly of 500 
monks representing the various Sanghas, The teachings of Buddha 
were divided into two parts called the Vinaya Pitaka and Dhamma 
Pitaka. The president of the Buddhist Council was Mahakassapa. 
Upali and Ananda were authorities for the Vinaya Pitaka and 
Dhamma Pitaka, 


The Second Buddhist Council was held 100 years after the 
death of Buddha in about 387 B.C. The monks of Vaisali had 
adopted certain practices which were contrary to the rules of 
Vinaya Pitaka. This matter was brought before the Buddhist 
Council. But the Vaisali monks refused to change their views and 
consequently a great schism took place in the Buddhist church. 
The orthodex came to be known as the Sthaviras’ and the pro- 
changers came to be known as Mahasamghikas. 


The third Buddhist Council was held at Pataliputra in.the 
reign of Asoka, According to the Ceylonese chronicles, the council 
was held 236 years after the death of Buddha and was presided 
over by Moggaliputta Tissa. The council made a new classification 
of the Buddhist canonical texts by the addition of a third Pitaka 
called the Abhidhamma Pitaka which contained the philosophical 
interpretations of the doctrines of the two already existing Pita- 
kas. The canonical literature was definitely and authoritatively 
settled so as to eliminate all disruptive tendencies, making all 
schisms within the church punishable. 


The fourth and last Buddhist Council was held in Kashmir or 
at Jullundur under the leadership of Vasumitra and Asvaghosha 
during the reign of Kanishka. The council settled certain contro- 
versial questions arising out of some differences of opinion between 
the Sarvastivada teachers of Kashmir and Gandhara. Three large 
Commentaries on the Pitakas known as Vibhashas were also pre- 
pared, 


Mahayanism. In the time of Kanishka, a new school of Bud- 
dhism known as Mahayanism came into existence. This has to be 
distinguished from the old form of Buddhism which was called by 
the name of Hinayanism. Although the name Mahayanism is found 
for the first time in the reign of Kanishka, its genesis can be found 
in the teachings of the Buddha himself. According to Buddha 
himself, there were three ways or vehicles for attaining Nirvana. 
There were those who wanted to achieve their own salvation as 
soon as possible, without caring for others. They could realise 
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that goal by the attainment of Athatship, That vehicle was called 
Arhat-yana or the vehicle of the Arhats, To the second category 
belonged those persons who wanted to attain their own salvation 
but at the same time desired to do some beneficial work for others, 
They could reach their goal by Pratyaka-Buddhayana, To the 
third category belonged those persons who gave up their own salva- 
tion or Nirvana in order to help othersand deditated their lives 
for that purpose. They belonged to theBuddhayana or the vehicle 
of Buddha. The followers of Mahsvanism were stated to belong 
to the third category. 


Mahyanism differed from Hinayanism in many ways. The 
Mahayanists introduced a Ł-lief in ths Bodhisattvas or beings 
“who were in the process of obtaining but had not yet obtained, 
Buddhahood.” Many Bodhisattvas claimed the faith and allegi- 
ance of the devotees. Buddha was deified, Worship of the images 
of Buddha was started. It was accompanied by ‘elaborate rituals, 
charms and formulae. There was no such thing in Hinayanism 
which was of a very simple nature. Whereas Hinayanism regarded 
the salvation of the individual as the goal, Mahayanism had its 
objective the salvation of all beings. While Hinayanism prescribed 
self-culture and good deeds as the only way to salvation, Maha- 
yanism began to put more and more reliance on faith in the devo- 
tion to the various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. While Hinayanism 
used Pali literature, Sanskrit was adopted as the language of Maha- 
yanism. There were also differences between Mahayanism and 
Hinayanism with regard io metaphysical conceptions, the ultimate 
goal of religious life, the true nature of Buddha, etc, Nagarjuna, 
a contemporary of Kanishka, was the great exponent of Mahayan- 
ism. It was Mahayanism which spread in Central Asia and other 
parts of the world, Hinayanism was restricted only to India, 


Causes of Spread of Buddhism, The religion of the Buddha 
started in one corner of India and spread not only in India, but also 
made‘its way to Ceylon, Burma, Tibet, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Champa, China, Japan, Siam and Central Asia. This phenomenal 
growth of Buddhism was due to many causes, 


(1) The first we re cause was the simplicity of the teach- 
ings of Buddha. Buddha’s philosophy of life was a simple code of 
conduct which did not require the employment of priests and ex- 
penditure of money. The whole thing was put in sucha simple 
way that even the most dullard could understand the same, The 
followers of Buddha had not to bother themselves with any meta- 
physical questions. There was nothing to create confusion in their 
minds. The result was that the people who were tired of the com- 
plicated rituals of the Brahmanas, welcomed Buddhism. 


(2) Not only the philosophy of Buddha was simple the langu- 
age employed by him was also simple and familiar to the people. 
He gave his lectures in Pali language which could be understood 
by the people, This must have been a great relief to those who 
found Vedic Sanskrit tedious. y 


(3) Buddhism did not believe in any caste system, All were 
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welcomed into its fold. Not only that, they were also to be consi- 
dered as equal. The Buddhists did not bother about the descent 
ofa person, They cared only for his conduot in life. Such a philo- 
be mi must have been welcomed by the Sudras and the Vaishyas 
who were tired of the supremacy and pride of the Brahmanas. 


(4) The practice of Hinduism had been made very expensive 
by the Brahmanas A lot of money was required to be spent on the 
ever-increasing number of rituals to be performed throughout the 
life of a man. The teachings of Buddha did not involve any ox- 
pense. A person could be honest and virtuous without spending 
anything, He could attain Nirvana by regulating his life. ` There 
was no necessity of the help of any priest or any intermediary. 
Obviously, Buddhism was economical and no wonder was welcomed 
by the masses. 3 

(5) The personality of Buddha was also responsible for 
the spread of Buddhism. During his lifetime, Buddha travelled 
very widely and leaving aside the rainy season, he was all the time 
on the move. During his tours, he spread his teachings among the 
people. He possessed a magnetic personality and consequently 
was able to convert a large number of people. Reference may be 
made in this connection to Bimbisar and Ajatsatru of Magadha. 
According to Dr. Kenneth Saunders, “When absolute sincerity 
and universal kindness are blended in one character, men cannot 
but reverence and adore, It is this which is the main cause ofthe 
success of Buddhism and the motive to its missionary activity. 
One cannot imagine that the little formula which won the first 

rahman converts—‘All things have a cause”—could be sufficient 
foundation for a world conquering religion but the serenity of one 
. who had found emancipation from fear and superstition, and who. 

in it saw the basis of a noble system of ethics—this had @ spell 
upon men’s minds and hearts, and the compassion which sent him 
out as an evangelist during a long and arduous life gave men a 
picture of a Divine Love.” 

(6) The Buddhist Sangha was also responsible for the spread 
of Buddhism, Both the monks and the nuns coordinated their 
efforts for the spread of Buddhism. They had only one object in 
life and that was the spread of their faith, They worked from 
morning till night preaching the gospel of Buddha which alone wag 
the object of their life. They had no family troubles. They had 
no work about finances, They could beg when they felt hungry 
and devote the rest of their time to their faith, Buddha gave the 
monks and nuns the following advice: “Go ye Bhikshus and 
wander for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, out 
of the compassion for the world. Let not two of you go to the 
same way.” Every individual monk was entrusted with a parti- 
cular area and he worked in that area with a missionary zeal to 
convert the people. In the early stages, the Buddhist monks led 
aholy life and no wonder people were inspired to follow their 
example. They had education in their hands. The Buddhist 
monasteries or Viharas became great centres of education and 
seekers of learning flocked there and received instruction at the 
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feet of Bhikshus. One such centre was Nalanda where Hiuen 
Tsang, the Chinese traveller, studied for many years. 


i (7) Royal patronage under Asoka, Kanishka and Harsha also 
helped the cause of Buddhism. It appears that the only object of 
Asoka’s life was to spread the Law of Piety of Dhamma among 
not only his own subjects but also in countries outside India, He 
harnessed all the resources of the state to popularise Buddhism. 
The whole machinery of the state was employed for that purpose: 
He went on tours to explain the Dhamma to the people. He also 
directed the Yuktas, Pradeshikas and Dharma-Mahamatras to go 
on tours and spread the Law of Piety among the people, The 

rinciples of his Dhamma were engraved on pillars and rocks, 
uiio were sent to foreign countries, In short, all that was 
humanly possible was doneto spread Buddhism. Kanishka and 

Harsha also did a lot to propagate Buddhism within their terri- 


tories," 


(8) At the outset, Buddhism had no serious rivals. The two 
great missionary religions, Christianity and Islam, were still to 
come. The absence of rivals facilitated the task of Buddhism. 


- + (9) Another cause of the success of Buddhism was ite 
adaptability. The Buddha had himself empowered the Buddhist 
Councils to take important decisions so far as the minor Pryoeris 
were concerned. Later on, changes were made in Buddhism to 
suit the new times and new countries: This is amply proved 
by the growth of Mahayanism. Thus, a Buddhist could believe in 
the Buddha alone or in Bodhisattvas. He could be an idolater 
or meat-eater and still continue to be a Buddhist, 


Causes of Decline and Fall of Buddhism, Many causes 
were responsible for the gradual deeline and fall of Buddhism in 
the land of her birth although it continued to flourish in countries 
beyond India for centuries. Even today, it has a large number of 
followers all over the world. However, it has practically disap- 
peared from India, 


(1), One important cause of the decline of Buddhism was the 
decline of the Buddhist Sangha. With the passige of time, the 
Sangha became the hot bed of intrigues and corruption. Instead 
of the Buddhist Viharas serving as places of congregations of the 
Buddhist monks and nuns for the spread of their faith, they were 
used for mutual bickerings and quarrels, There was more of 
mutual fighting than of actual work. The monks and nuns began 
to lead lives of pleasure and ease. While doing so, they could not 
claim any superiority over Brahmanical priests and consequently 
the people lost all respect for them. They could not isnpire any 
confidence and came to be looked down upon. The Mahayanist 
and Hinayanist priests began to condemn each other openly. In- 
ternal dissensions proved to be the ruin of Buddhism. It is true 
that on the occasions of the Buddhist Councils, efforvus were made 
to bridge the schism, but those efforts failed ultimately, 


(2) The revival of Brabmanical Hinduism also gave a setback 
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to the cause of Buddhism. The Gupta rulers were great patrons 
of Brahmanical religion and consequently did a fot for that 
religion. The loss of the royal patronage must have weakened 
Buddhism in India. Moreover, it was felt that the Buddhist 
principle of Ahimsa was responsible for the misfortunes of the 
country. Buddhism was not a virile religion and consequently 
could not serve the needs of the people and the country in those 
rough times. No wonder, many people gave up their faith in 
Buddhism. ; 


(3). The new Brabmanism incorporated the bests point in 
Buddhism and was thereby able to appeal to the people, The new 
Brahmanism ‘was not a sectarian reaction, but the consequence 
of a process of assimilation and adoption.” The growth of Maba. 
yanism also brought Buddhism nearer Hinduism and thereby 
facilitated the task of its absorption into Hinduism. Mahayanism 
used the Sanskrit language for its scriptures. It not only made 
the Buddha a god but also started his worship. i 


(4) From the eiglith century to the twelfth century, most of 
Northern India was governed by the Rajput princes who took 
pleasure in fighting and bloodshed. The Buddhist principle of 
Ahimsa did not appeal to them, They were prepared to help 
Hinduism which was a martial religion. No wonder, Buddhism 
Preciny disappeared from the whole of Northern India, South 

ndia also followed the Brahmanical faith and consequently 
Buddhism did not find any foothold there also. i 


(5) The Muslim conquest of India gave a death-blow to Bud- 
‘dhism in this conntry. The Muslims were great iconoclasts and 
hated those who worshipped images. The Buddhists had no mili- 
tary traditions of martial spirit to resist the attacks of the 
“Muslims, Under the circumstances, many of the Buddhists were 
slaughtered. Some of them embraced Islam and the others ran 
away to hill states in the north. i 


(6) The Buddhist Viharas were full of gold and wealth and 
no wonder their riches excited the greed of the Muslim invaders. 
The Viharas became the targets of the Muslims whose main object 
was to get money. 


(7) Another cause of the weakness of Buddhism was the de- 
cline of intellectual activity and the development of the Tantric or 
magic form of Buddhism which was Saivism in disguise, The 
master or teacher (Guru) who gave the initiation and showed the 
way to a rapid acquisition of Buddhahood or of worldly advantages 
is no longer a monk but a Siddha, a magician, a Vajracharya who 
was often a man of very low character. 


However, it is to be observed that very serious efforts are 
being made to revive Buddhism in India. A lot of work is being 
done in this connection by the Mahabodhi Society of India which 
was founded by the late Devamitta Dharmapala of Ceylon. The 
Vihara of Sarnath has been restored. Along with it, rest houses 
have been constructed for Buddhist monks and pilgrims. The 
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Sanchi Vihara has also been restored. New Viharas have been 
built at Sravasti, Kusinara, Caloutta and New Delhi. A Buddbist 
rest-house bas been constructed at Bodh Gaya near the Mahabodhi 
Temple. The Mahabodhi Society of India has set up a large 
number of branches in all parts of the country. ~ 

Legacy of Buddhism. It is true that Buddhism disappear- 
ed from the land of its birth but it does not mean that it did not 
leave any legacy behind. 


(1) Buddhism gave us a popular a without any 
complicated unintelligible ritual as could be performed only by a 
priestly class. Buddhism tried to appeal to the masses and 
succeeded in doing so on account of its simplicity, emotional 
elements, easy ethical code, the use of the vernacular language in 
its scriptures, the method of teaching by means of parables and 
worship in congregation. It introduced a personal element into 
relig on in the form of a known human Saviour in place of imper- 
sonal forces of nature as in the case of the Vedic people and the 
abstract philosophy of the Upanishads, 


(2) Most probably image worship was introduced into 
India by the Buddhists. It is true that to begin with, merely 
symbols of Buddha were used, but later on a large npmber of 
images of the Buddha and the Boc.isattvas were manufactured. 
The Gandhara country was full of images and even now a large 
number of them have been found. Buildings had to be constructed 
for those images and thus a large number of Viharas came into 
existence. This image-worship was borrowed by the Hindus from 
the Buddhists and it replaced the old form of worship of the 
Aryans. 

_ (8) Another contribution of the Buddhists was the monastic 
system. It is true that even before Buddhism, many Hindus went 
to the jungles but the monastic system as such did not exist before _ 
Buddhism. In the Buddhist Order, a separate fraternity of monks 
was created and they obeyed a common head and lived together 
under a common code of discipline. It was this monastic system 
which was partly responsible for the rapid spread of Buddhism in 


every part of the world. The propagation of the faith did not cost 
much as the monks did not get any wages. 


(4) Buddhism created a vast and varied literature in the 
spoken language which was meant for the common people and not 
reserved like a sacred language for a learned priesthood. , 

(5) The most charming contribution of Buddhism to India 
was in the field of sculptures and architecture. A large 
number of sculptures of Buddha and Bodhisattvas have come 
down to us and are to be found in'the various museums located in 
different purts of India. The number of these sculptures increas- 
ed in the later Hindu period. Likewise, the Buddhists set the 
example of dedicating cave-temples and this practice was followed 
by the Hindus and Jains later on. 


(6) Buddhism established an intimate contact between 
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India and foreign countries. It was the greatest gift of India 
to the outside world. It was a unive movement, a force 
which the whole of the ancient East was froo to accept irrespective 
of caste and country. The Indian monks and scholars carried the 
gospel of the Buddhs to foreign countries from the third century 
before Christ onwards consequently converts of those 
countries looked up to India as a holy land, the cradle of their 
faith, pilgrimage to which was the crowning act of the life of a 
why: ouseholder. India’s isolation was broken by Buddhism, 

uddhist teachers went out of India to preach their faith and 
foreign Buddhist pilgrims and students came to India in search 
of knowlege. Their example was followed by the Hindas who also 
went outside to spread their culture and civilization. Wo have 
records of Hindu missionaries and colonists settling in various 
parts of the Far East. There was a fusion of the foreign tribes 
who came to India with the Indian people. The foreigners who 
came to India and settled here lost their names and creeds and 
took over the Hindu names and Hindu faith. Thus, Buddhism 
contributed very largely to the synthesis 
modern Hindu society, The new-comers who had came to India 
retained their un-Hindu names and customs for some time, Bud- 
dhism dii not insist on uniformity on these Fp and was 
prepared to tolerate them. However, after a fe 
when the Hindu revival began, the descendants of these foreigners 
were hammered and coaxed into uniformity with the Hindus around 
them, in name, manners and socials practices. 
homogeneous population and culture in India. 
that the earlier rulers of the Kushan Empire in India bear Word 
Turki names like Kadphises T, Kadphises II, Kanishka and Havish- 
ka.. However, after that, we have the Hindu name of Vasudeva. 
Likewise, the Sakas in the beginning maintained their connection 


with their far-off homeland. However, after a few generations, the 


Sakas were completely naturalised in India and absorbed into the 
be said about the Hunas who attacked 


period. Likewise, the Gurjaras settled 
down in India and adopted Hindu oustoms and religion. 


Ahimsa Parmo Dharmah is @ familiar one. Howeve 
attributed partly to the influence of Buddhism on 
Respect for animal life has been tak 

(8) It is pointed out that the institutions of the Ramdvara 


and the Matha (organized brotherhoods of Sadhus) were introduc- 
s contact with Bud- 


ed into the Hindu society as & result of it 
dhism. j 
(9) The Buddhist Viharas were used for educational 


purposes. 


As Buddhism was ended for the masses, it was in these 
monasteries that the beginnings of vernacular or Prakrit literature 
extensive body of 


were made which later on developed into an 
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literature. Thus, Buddhism helped the growth of a vast literature 
in the popular language of the people. The political bistory of 
India shes Buddha shows signs of Buddhist influence. Buddhism 
changed the course of Indian history by striking a sense of horror 
of bloodshed and fear into the hearts of kings and princes, It was 
Buddhism that made Asoka a pacifist, That gave a serious set- 
back to the imperial policy of the monarchs of Magadha. It hinder- 
ed the territorial expansion of Magadha and even jeopardised the 


alike. It seems that the institution of Pinjrapoles and Gowshalas 
had its origin in Asoka’s hospitals for animals, 


(10) Buddhism made a direct appeal to the primary emotions 
of the people, Its simplicity endeared it to the common folk who 
came to look upon it as the religion of the country. It is contended 
that Buddhism helped the evolution of an Indian nation and paved 
the way fora Political union of India, According to Havell, “In 
eras, | down the racial barries of Aryavarta and clearing the 
Spiritual atmosphere of Superstition and priestly obsourantism. 
it bound together in clear ties of s mpathy the whole political 
organisation of the Aryan pale and t us helped to lay the founda- 
tion of the great empire of Mauryan dynasty.” 


(11) The Hindus originally were meat-eaters, but as a result 
of Buddhist influences they became vegetarians. 


According to Principal Bahadur Mal, “Buddhist philosophy 
exercised a great influence on later-day Hindu thought, specially 
on the Vedantic philosophy of Sankara. The contributions to philo- 


India. Much of the depth and development in Hindu systems of 


Indian 'ogic, Specially, owes a great deal to the writings of Bud- 
dhist logicians, As regards the influence of the thinkers of Maha- 


yield to none in my profound respect for the great teacher Sankara, 
but a careful analysis of his writings demonstrates indisputably, 
that he largely borrowed his doctrine, his phraseology, his dialectics 
and his methods of approach from Buddhism, Not only Sankara 
but many of his followers like Shri Harsa, Ananda Jnana and 
others who have constructed the Vedanta into a rational system of 
philosophy, deliberately followed the footsteps of Nagarjuna and 
other Buddhist writers, 


“The doctrine of Maya is accepted not only by the largest 
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number of philosophically-educated Hindus, it affects the beliefs 
and actions of uneducated Hindus as well. There was no Maya- 
vada in the original Vedanta of the Upanishads. Belief in Maya- 
vada is direct result of the influence of Buddhist Idealism on 
Hindu mg tn oe and practice.” (The Religion of the B 

and its Relation to Upanishadic Thought, pp. 288-89). 


According to A. Ghosh, Director-General of Archaeology in 
India, “It is obvious, however, that currents were at work which 
were undermining the influence of Buddhism. It is also inferable 
that Buddhism had come to be mostly centred round & few monas- 


laity. It is for these reasons that when the onslaught came from 
the invaders from the west at the close of the twelfth century, 
Buddhism met with its virtual end in the land of its birth, after 
having shaped the religious thought and conduct of the country for 
more than a millennium and a half, having made India the nears 
motherland of millions of peoples in distant countries and leaving 
in its homeland a rich heritage of monuments which are fondly 
cherished by her people. (Buddhist Remains in India, pp. 
2-23). 


Buddhism and Jainism 


(1) There is a lot of similarity between the teachings of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. Both of them belonged to princely families 
and not to priestly families. Both denied the authority of the 
Vedas the necessity of digesta sacrifices and rituals, Both 
taught in the language of the common people, ie., Prakrit and 
not in Sanskrit which was the language of the priests. Both of 
them admitted disciples from all the castes and from both saxes. 
Both of them: were opposed to animal sacrifices. Both made 
the doctrine of Karma or the cumulative effect of one’s actions in 
former lives as the central point of their penning: The soul was 
born again and sgain on account ofits Karma. If by right living 
and thinking, we can get rid of this Karma, the individual attains 
Nirvana, In order to attain Nirvana, people were to practise 
purity of thought, word and deed. They were not to take life or 
steal or commit adultery. They were to avoid lies and covetous- 
ness and fault finding. They were to avoid sensual desires, Both 
Buddhism and Jainism put stress on right conduct and right 
knowledge and not on religious ceremonial and ritual as the way 
to obtain salvation. Both appealed chiefly to the mercantile 


preaching and worship. 

(2) Both of them emphasised the necessity of living a hard 
life in order to attain Nirvana. However, they differed as to the 
measure of hard life required for the realisation of their object. It 
is true that the Buddha himself practised austerities to such an 
extent shat his body was reduced to mere skeleton but he did not 
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preach to his followers too much of penance, He preached modera- 
tion in this respect and forbade the undue affliction of the body. - 
However, the followers of Mahavira went to extremes, Mehavira 
himself tortured his own body. He would throw himself into a 
ditch and keep lying there for days together without food and 
water. He did not care for the roughness of weather. Neither 
the showers of rain nor the heat of the blazing sun troubled him 
in the least. As a matter of fact, when a new disciple joined the 
Jain church as a monk he was required to give a proof of his 
forbearance by pulling out every hair of his head, Jainism 
excelled Buddhism in the physical torture of the body. 


(8) Both Buddhism and Jainism differed regarding the em- 
phasis to be put on the sanctity of life, It is true that both of 
them advocated the sanctity of life but in this respect Jainism 
went ahead of Buddhism. ‘The Tespect of the Jains for sanctity 
of life was so great that they could not tolerate the destruction of 
life even in the form of insects and germs, The Jains were enjoin- 
ed not to take their meals after sunset. They were also asked 
to keep a piece of cloth before their mouths, 


.., (4) Buddhism and Jainism differed as regards their connection 
with Hinduism. While Buddhism got itself completely out off from 
Hinduism and prescribed a new system of life for its followers, the 
Jains maintained their contact with Hinduism. While only the 
Buddhist priests administered the needs of the Buddhists, the Jains 
employed the machinery of the Brahmana Purohits. The Jains 
maintained even the caste system in their ranks, Out of Buddhism 
and Jainism, che former was more aggressive, than the other, While 
the Jains did everything mildly, the Buddhists had the fanaticism 
of rebels and converts, Buddhist kings, by thier zeal, forcibly 
tried to convert the followers of other teligions. It was partly on 
account of this extremism that Buddhism was destroyed in India. 


' (5) Both the Buddha and Mahavira began to be looked upon 
in the course of time as something more than mere religious 
teachers and were revered as divine beings. Both Buddha and 
Mahavira founded religious sects rather than new religions, How- 
ever, while Jainism was confined merely to India, Buddhism had a 
universal appeal and'spread in various parts of Asia, ; 


(6) Both Buddhism and Jainism arose in the territo; ich 
was only slightly Aryanised and still less Brahmanized. sk 


(7) Both Brahmanism and Jainism had in common a belief 
which was to direct religious life on two paths hitherto unforesee- 
able and to stamp Indian philosophy with a meaning which was to 
distinguish it from every other p ilosophy. That was the belief in 
transmigration. 


(8) In hoth Jainism and Buddhism, ascetic Preparation for 
the understanding which brings salvation, was copied from the 
Yoga. At the same time the Sophists facilitated the rise of 
Buddhism and Jainism. 
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«Jainism, although older than Buddhism, made its influence 
felt in India from the sixth century onwards, producing a galaxy 
of scholars, who made substantial contributions to Indian thought 
and culture. It is still a living religion and plays a significant part 
in reconciling humanity to lower creation, Its teaching of ahimsa, 
i.e., non-violence in deed, words, and thought, formed the basis of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s political philosophy and bears particular im- 
portance in the present-day world of tension and nuclear warfare. 


«Buddhism though almost extinct in India, has still a great 
hold on the people of Asia. Its contribution to human culture is 
vast and manifold, covering a period of over 1,500 years. Its aim 
is universal good, and it is more & humanitarian than a religious 
movement. Its teaching of amity and compassion (maitrikaruna), 
leading to the ideal of Bodhisattvahood of extreme altruism and 
self-sacrifice, cannot but bring solace to modern minds of all climes. 
It may well be regarded as peace-promoting philosophy, and in 
this world torn asunder by self-interest, passions, and hatred, it 
docs offer a vista of world-peace. Its teaching is echoed in the 
political philosophy of pancha-sila, and its dharma-chakra forms a 
part of theemblem of India. Its- literature and rational philo- 
sophy have roused the interest of many a present-day thinker of 
Asia, Europe, and America,” 


Debt of Buddhism to Hinduism 


(1) It is rightly pointed out that Buddhism was merely a 
phase of Hinduism. According to prof. Max Mueller, “To my 
mind, having approached Brahmanism after a study of the ancient 
religion of India, the religion of the Veda, Buddhism has always 
seemed to be, not a new religion, but a natural development of 
the Indian mind in its various manifestations, religious, philoso- 
phical, social and political”. According to Rhys Davids. «The fact 
we should never forget is that Gautama was born and brought up 
and lived and died a Hindu.. On the whole, he was regarded b 
the Hindus of that time a Hindu. Without the intellectual wor. 
of his predecessors, his own work, however original, would have 
been impossible. He was the greatest and wisest and best of the 
Hindus and, throughout his career, & characteristic Indian.” Ac- 
cording to Hopkins, “The founder of Buddhism did not strike out 
a new system of morals; he was not a democrat; he did not origi- 
nate a plot to overthrow the Brahmanic priesthood ; he did not 
invent the order of monks.” According to Barth, Buddhism was “a 
Hindu phenomenon, a natural product, s0 to speak, of the age and 
social circle that witnessed its birth.” Again, “When we attempt 
to reconstruct its primitive doctrine and early history, we come 
upon something so akin to what we meet in the most ancient 


to Oldenberg, “For hundred of years before Buddha’s time move- 
ments were in progress in Indian thought which prepared the way 
for Buddhism.” 
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(2) It is pointed out that Buddhism borrowed a lot from 
Brahmanism, e idea of the Samgha of monks is borrowed from 
Brahmanism. The latter divided the life of an individual into four 
Ashrams and three of them were based on asceticism. There were 
two kinds of Brahmacharis : Upakurvana and Naishthika. An 
Upakurvana Brahmachari was a student for a certain period and a 
Naishthike was a student for life. A Naishthika could be com- 
pared to a Buddhist Bhikshu. The Vanprasthis and Sanyasis 
were regular ascetics like the Buddhist monks. Most of the rules 
of Brahmacharya were prescribed for the Buddhist monks, The 
Brahmacharis and Bhikshus had to beg alms. Gautama and Apas- 
tamba described the Vanprastha Ashram as that of a Bhikshu. 
The idea of Ahimsa is also found in Brahmanical literature where 
it is provided that a Brahmachari should not walk on land that 
is ploughed or where crops are growing so that a life may 
not be destroyed. Likewise, the Parivrajakas of the Hindus were 
forbidden to travel in the rainy season. Similar rule was laid 
down for the Buddhist monks, Buddhism put emphasis on the 
poy of the body and the same was the case with Brahmanism, 

uddhism put emphasis on right conduct and Brahmanism also 
did likewise. According to it, religion was more a matter of 
conduct than a philosophy. The term Brahm:charya itself means 
the practice (Charya) of Brahma or Veda. The teacher was cal- 
led Acharya which means a person who practises the precepts of 
religion, Brahmanical literature also put more emphasis on right 
habits than on the mere study of books. Tho system of fasting 
was borrowed by Buddhism from Hinduism, The order of nuns 
had nothing original about itself as even before the time of Bud- 
dha, there were such orders in Hinduism. 


_ (3) Buddhism put emphasis on the necessity of removing 
pain by the elimination of desires. Similar ideas were given by 
the authors of the Upanishadas. According to Yajnavalkya, 
“Whatever is beside Him is full of sorrow ; as the sun, the eye of 


world.” 


(4) According to Max Mueller, instead of discarding and de- 
nouncing the Brahmanical ideal of life, ‘Buddhism achieved, in 
one sense, the full realisation of this Brahmanic ideal.” Again, 
“Buddhist society, as we know it from the sacred writings of the 
Buddhists is far more the fulfilment than that the denial of the 
ancient schemes and dreams of the Brahmanie law-givers.” The 
entire organisation of the Buddhist Sangha was merely a modifi- 
cation of the old ideas as given in the Vedas, Many of the ques. 
tions raised by Buddha were the same which were already raised 
by the authors of the Upanishads, the Brahmanas, Sastras, 
Sutras and'Darshanas. It pointed out that Buddhism was pro- 
foundly influenced by the Sankhya Darshana of Kapila. Prof. 
Jacobi went to the extent of saying that Buddhism was “derived 
from Sankhya.” However,-it is pointed out that there are both 
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resemblances and differences between Buddhism and Sankhya 
philosophy. The resemblances are in the dialectic presentation 
of Reality, in the doctrine of Evil and Impermanence and the 
Way of Release by inner discipline without reference to any di- 
vine grace or the eulogical principle. The differences between 
the two systems are that while hya believed in the duality 
of Purusha and Prakriti, Buddhism believes in their identity, 
Moreover, Buddhist conceptions of Vedana, Roop, etc., are to be 
found in Sankhya philosophy. 


(5) It is pointed out that the monastic system was one of 
the greatest contributions of Buddhism. But even before the 
time of Buddha, there did exist a ‘large number of monastic or- 
ders. Two of them were known as the Brahmanas and Samanas. i 
References are made to them in the Indika of Megasthenes, edicts 
of Asoka, Mahabhasya, Lalita Vistara and the Pitakas. These 
ascetics left their homes and continued to move from one place 
to another. They practised various kinds of austerities, They 
entered into vatious kinds of discussions in defence of their faith, 
They put on particular kinds of garments. They had their rules 
of discipline. All that was done by Buddha was merely to wel- 
come them into his own fold. Most of the old things were allowed 
to continue. The entry of those persons into the Buddhist San- 
gha did not bring about any revolution in their ways of living. 
It merely brought about a change in their outlook. It is main- 
tained that Buddhists were one among other Samana sects of 
the country. Buddha himself was frequently styled as “the Sa- 
mana Gotama.” His followers were called “the Samanas who fol- 
low the son of the Sakya house.” 


(6) It is rightly pointed out that Buddha himself was a pro- 
duct of the Brahmanical system which prevailed in his own times. 
When he left his home at the age of 29, he wandered for six years 
in search of Truth. He practised penances under various Brah- 
mana Gurus. Even when he actually got enlightenment, he did 
so by the method of meditation which is so well-known in the 
philosophy of Yoga of Hinduism. 


(7) Buddha himself attached great importance to the Brah- 
mans. He showed them special consideration. [t is given in the 
Lalita Vistara that a Buddha can be born only as a Brahmin or 
a Kshatriya and not ‘in a low family such as that of a Chandala 
or of a basket-maker or of a chariot-maker or of a Pukkasa.”” 
A descendant of the house of the Mallas was welcomed by Ananda 
and given an interview by Buddha himself on the ground that. 
he was “a very distinguished and well-known person.” There ` 
are references which show that if a person was “a certain Brah.’ 
mana”, he was given free access to Buddha. Buddha exempted 
the Brahmana ascetics called Jatilas from the probation necessary 
to their ordination on account of their spiritual progress. Like. 
wise, Buddhe xccepted invitations from Brehmanas without any 
idea of converting them. Later on, Asoka himself repeated in his 
edicts that die honour must be shown to the Brahmanas. : 
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(8) The Buddhist idea of Nirvana was also anticipated by 
the Brahmanical writers. Yajnavalkya remarked thus to his wife : 
“Of truth; O Gargi, he who does not know this imperishable One, 
though in this world he should distribute alms and practise pen- 
ance for many a thousand years, thereby wins but finite good.” 
According to Manu, “The Tapas of the Brahmana is concentrated 
study ; of the Kshatriya, protection of the weak; of the Vaishya, 
trade and agriculture; of the Sudra, service of others.” Alara, 
the first teacher of Buddha, proposed to him ‘a rigorous course of 
sacred study discoursing on the Supreme Brahmana” and a rule 
of conduct whereby the devotee “cultivating absolute content with 
any alms from any person, carries out his lonely life, indifferent 
to all feelings, and satisfied in himself.” 


Differences between Buddhism and Hinduism 


(1) Hinduism believes in God, Matter and Soul and considers 
God as the creator of the universe. It believes in Matter and 
Soul and there is no place for God. The spirit of God as creator 
is simply ignored. 

(2) Hinduism considers the Vedas as divine and the Vedic 
rituals as a nesessity for salvation. However, Buddhism denies 
the authority of the Vedas and has absolutely no faith in the effi- 
cacy of the sacrifices or the Yajnas or Samskaras. More emphasis 
is put on right conduct. Hinduism is a martial religion. Bud- 
dhism puts emphasis on Ahimsa. It stands for a policy of peace 
and not of war. 


(3) There is no personal element in Hinduism. However, 
such a personal element is introduced by Buddhism in the form 
of Buddha as the Saviour. ; 


(4) Hinduism put emphasis on the caste system and consi- 
ders the same as the ock of the whole social system. How- 
ever, caste system did not find any place in Buddhism. Every- 
bogy ras welcomed into the Buddhist fold irrespective of his 
status. 


(5) Buddhism is a missionary religion. It aims at conver: 
ting the entire mankind to the doctrines of Buddha, ,However, 
such was not the case with Hinduism. According to Hinduism, 
prayers could please the god. However, according to the Budd- 
hists, prayers could not change the law of universe which deman- 


ded good deed to be followed by good results. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY 


Sources. The sources of our information regarding ancient 
Indian polity extend over the vast field of Hindu literature. Scatter- 
ed passages in the Vedic literature are useful for our purpose. The 
Rigveda gives us some material but the Atharvaveda gives much 
more, The Yajurveda and the Brabmanas give us a lot of informa- 
tion regarding the coronation ceremonies and the sacrifices per- 
formed on those occasions. There are also references to the 
followers of the King and the sources of his income. 


j The Mahabharata and Kautilya’s Arthasastra refer to many 
writers on politics who preceded them. According to the Maha- 
bharata, Brahmdeva composed a big treatise on politics covering 
more than a lakh of verses. The same was abridged later on by 
Siva Visalaksha, Indra, Brihaspati and Sukra. References were 
also made to Manu, Bhardvaja and Gaurisiras. On many occasions, 
Kautilya refers to the views of Visalaksha, Indra, Brihaspati, Sukra, 
Manu, Bhardvaja, Pisuna, Parasara Gaurisiras, Vatayadhi, Ghota- 
mukha, Katyayana, Charayana, Kanika, and Kaunapadanta. 


There were many schools among the students of politics and 
Manu, Brihaspati, Sukra and Usanas were claimed as their found- 


ers. The various works attributed to those schools have been lost 
to us. 


The Shantiparva of the Mahabharata deals with the Raja- 
dharma or the duties of the King and government. The importance 
of the science of politics is emphasised. The various theories re- 
garding the origin of the State and kingship are given, The duties 
of the King and his ministers are discussed in detail. A lot of space 
is devoted to taxation. Problems of peace and war and diplomacy 
are discussed at length. The Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata deals 
with the ideal of administration. The Adiparva justifies Machia- 
vellian tactics under certain circumstances. The conduct of indivi- 
duals in times of emergency is also discussed, 


According to Dr. Altekar, “The Arthasastra is more a manual 
for the administrator tkana theoretical work on polity discussing 
the philosophy and fundamental principles of administration or of 
the political science, Itis mainly concerned with the practical 
problems of government and describes its machinery and functions, 
both in peace and war, with an exhaustiveness not seen in any later 
work, with the possible exception of the Sukraniti.” The Artha- 
sastra deals with the problems of kingships, the system of civil 
administration, civil, criminal and personal law, dutics and 
responsibilities of the followers and retainers of the king, the 
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problems of diplomacy, peace and war, etc. Kautilya was famous 
as the founder of a school of politics and consequently his name 
was held in high esteem in succeeding generations. Successful 
diplomats were described as the incarnations of Kautilya or 
Vishnugupta. The authority of Kautilya’s Arthasastra was so 
great that other works on politics were completely forgotten and 
that explains the dearth of literature on politics after Kautilya. 
No wonder, it is stated that Kautilya’s Arthasastra was iike the 
Ashtadhyayi of Panini. The latter work also eclipsed all other 
works on Sanskrit grammar. 


The Nitisara of Kamandaka was probably written in the 
Gupta period. It is a metrical summary of Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 
The author was glad that he had given such a shape to the ideas of 
Kautilya that the same could be memorised without any difficulty. 
However, he omitted the discussion of civil, criminal and personal 
law. More emphasis was put on monarchy and republics were 
omitted. 

The date of Sukraniti is not certain. It does not deal with 
abstract problems of state but is concerned with the details of ad- 
ministrative machinery. The work deals with the duties and 
responsibilities of the king and his ministers, and other officers, 
the administration of justice and the problem of foreign policy and 
war. 


The Arthasastra of Brihaspati is a small, unimportant 
booklet which does not deal effectively with any subject. The 
Nibandhakaras and the Puranas have no originality. The Puranas 
merely copy out certain chapters from previous books on the 
subject. The Agni Purana borrows from an author called Pushkara. 
The Panchatantra adopts the term ‘Naya-Sastra’ to denote the 
literature on politics. The Nitivakyamrita of Somadeva was 
written during the 10th century A.D. The author refers to the 
views of a large number of ancient writers on politics who were 
known in his time. The work is in the Sutra style. It starts with 
the following words : “To begin, Salutation to the State, the tree 
of Dharma and Artha.” 

With the advent of the Muslims in India, original thinking 
stopped among the Hindus. However, a few digests on polities 
were prepared. Some of them were Lakshmidhara’s Rajanitikal- 
pataru (C. 1125), Devana-Bhatta’s Rajanitikanda (C.1300). Chan- 
deshvara’s Rajanitiratnakara (C. 1325), Bhoja’s Yuktikalpataru 
(C. 1025), Nilakantha’s Nitimayukha and the Rajanitiprakasha 
of Mitramisra. Ramchandra, a minister of Sivaji, wrote in Marathi 
a treatise on politics but it had absolutely no originality. 


Kingship. According to Megasthenes, the Hindu tradition 
current in his time was that monarchy was the earliest form of 
organised government in India. This fact is also supported by the 
testimony of the Rigveda where monarchy is the only form of 
Governinent known. 

There is alot of speculation about the origin of kingship. 
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According tothe Aitarey Brahmana, ‘The Devas and Asuras 
were fighting...The Asuras defeated the Devas...The Devas said 
“It is on account of our haying no king that the Asuras defeat 
us. Let us elect a king, all consented.” ‘The Devas decided to 
make Soma their king and leader and succeeded in winning 
victory. According to another account, Indra was chosen as 
thoit king by the gods. There is another story that Varuna want- 
ed to be the king of the Devas but the latter were not repared 
to accept him as such. Consequently, he learnt a particular chant 
from Prajapati which made him superior to all other gods and 
then he was accepted asking by the Devas. From this theory it 
appears that kingship arose out of military necessity, 


According to another theory, the first king was elected on 
certain conditions or on the basis of a contract and the original 
contract was always enforced subsequently. This theory of con- 
tractual monarchy found support in vedic hymns, songs of royal 
election, coronation oath and consecration ceremonies. 


According to another theory, kingship was elective in ancient 
India. Dr. Jayaswal’s view was that the king was unanimously 
elected by the people assembled in the Samiti and he was expected 
to fulfil his duties. The following Mantra in the Atharvaveda is 
considered to be a complete song of election. “Gladly you come 
among us; remain firmly without faltering; all the people want 
you; may you not fall off the state,” 


“Here be you firm like the mountain and you may not come 


goaa: Be you firm here like Indra ; remain you here and hold the 
state. 


“Indra has held it (the state) firm on account of the firm 


Havi offering ; for it Soma as well as the Brahmanaspati has said 
the same, 


“Firm (as) the heaven, firm (as) the earth, firm (as) the uni- 
verse, firm (as) the mountains, let this Raja of the people be firm. 


“Let the state be held by you, be made firm b the Raja 
Varuna, the God Brihaspati, Tedre and also Agni. : : 


“Vanquish you firmly, without falling, the enemies, and those 
behaving like enemies crush you under your feet. All the quarters 
unanimously honour you, and for firmness the asscably here 
creates (appoints) you.” ; 


Another passage in the Atharvaveda reads thus: “The people 
elect you to rulership, the wide glorious quarters elect you. Be 
seated on this high point in the body of the state and from there 
vigorously distribute the natural wealth.” 


Dr. Altekar does not accept the point of view of Dr. Jayaswal, 
According to him, “not the whole population but its leaders like 
the Kulapatis and the Vispatis had a voice in the election of the 
king ; people in general, like the curiae in Rome, may at the utmost 
have ratified the choice of Vispatis. The cases of election were 
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the exception rather than the rule; the usual tendency was to ac- 
cept the leadership of the seniormost member of the seniormost 
family and formally elect him as the king.” (State and Govern- 
ment in Anceint India, p, 51). It is pointed out that kingship 
had become practically hereditary. The throne passed from the 
father to son for at least four generations among the Tritsus and 
for a still longer period among the Purus. According to another 
story, a kingdom was inherited for ten generations. However, in 
certain cases, the eldest member in the line was passed over. 
Pratipa and Yayati offered the crown to Santanu and Puru al- 
though they were not the eldest. When the people asked for an 
explanation, they were told that Devapi, the elder brother of 
Santanu, was passed over because he was suffering from leprosy. 
Likewise, the elder brothers of Puru were set aside because they 
had refused to exchange their youth with the old age of their 
— It is stated that the people got satisfied with the explana- 
ion. 


4 According to the Ramayana, king Dasaratha summoned the 
important feudatories and neighbouring kings at the time of the 
selection of Rama as Yuvaraj or heir-apparent. It is to be noticed 
that there was no meeting of the people as such to approve of the 
proposal of the king. Moreover the approval as such had practi- 
cally no meaning as nothing could prevent the exile of Rama. 


In the case of Rudradaman, it is stated in the Juna adh 
inseription that he was elected to kingship by the people. How- 
ever, it is also stated that he became king on account of his bravery 
and conquests. Likewise, Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty, 
became king of Bengal as he put an end to anarchy in that 
territory. His election as such was merely a fiction. None of his 
successors has stated anywhere that Gopala was elected to king- 
ship by the people. 

In the case of Harsha, it is pointed out that he was elected to 
kingship, This applies particularly to throne of Kanauj. 
Grubavarman, the brother-in-law of Harsha, was the ruler of 
Kanauj and after his death, there was none to succeed him. Under 
the circumstances, the ministers decided to offer the throne to 
Harsha. It is clear that the selection of a person from the rela- 
tives of the deceased took place only’in the case of the failure of 
tke royal line. Epigraphic and literary evidence shows that after 
600 B.C, the principle of heredity was generally accepted. 


Coronation ceremony. From the earliest times, coronation 
ceremonies were performed at the time of the accession of the king, 
The name of the ceremony was Rajasuya and its details are given 
in the Brahmanas, To begin with, the king had to make eleven 
Ratna-Havis or jewel offerings to the 11 Ratnins or jewel-holders 
at their respective houses. Those 11 persons were the Senani or 
Commander of the army, Purohita or Court Chaplain, Mahishi or 
Queen, Suta or Court Minstrel and Chronicler, Gramani or head of 
the township or village corporation, Kshattri or Chamberlin, San- 
grahitri or Master of the Treasury, Bhagadugha or Collector of 
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Revenue, Akshavapa, Govikartri and Palagala or Courier. The 
ceremony was performed at the houses of the Ratnins witha view 
to winning their attachment and loyalty. 


On the next day, the king was anointed and seated on the 
throne. Water *was collected from various sources and sprinkled 
on the king. The Brahmana priest, a Kshatriya, a Vaisya and 
a Sudra were to take part in the coronation ceremony as the re- 
presentatives of the various classes, The king was required to 
secure the Anumati or approval of Prithvi orearth. After the 
coronation ceremony was over, the king went on a state drive on 
an elephant or in a chariot. On his return, the representatives 
of the various classes offered him their homage. It is stated that 
at the time of the vesting of the sovereignty, the following words 
were addressed to the king: “To thee this state is given; thou 
art the director and regulator, thou art steadfast and bearer of 
this state or responsibility ; to thee this state is given for agri- 
culture, for well-being, for prosperity, for development.” 


Sometimes, there was a struggle for power among the vari- 
ous sons ofa king. That led to a-civil war and ultimately the 
strongest came out victorious. Sometimes, a compromise was 
made by which the younger sons were given small territories on 
a feudal basis, It is pointed out that the Rashtrakuta branch in 
Gujarat and the Chalukyas in Vengi came into existance as a 
result of compromises. 


_ A lot of care was taken to give the very best education and 
training to the members of the royal family. Special schools were 
set up for that purpose, However, in certain cases the princes 
studied along with other ordinary students in the Taxila Univer- 
sity. After the completion of their training, they were appointed 
as heir-apparent. If a king died and his heir-apparent was aminor, 
the work of administration was carried on by a Council of Regency 
in which the Queen was the most importent person. Prabha- 
vatigupta and Nayanika were such queens. In the case of the 
Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas, princesses were appointed to 
important administrative posts, e.g., Revakanimdi was the Gover- 
nor of Edatore in about 850 A.D. and Akkadevi was the Governor 
of Kinsuda in 1022 A.D. In this Vedic period, the queen was 
considered to be one of the Ratnins but it is not clearly stated 
as to what part was played by her in the actual administration 
‘of the country. However, there are references from South India 
in which the queens figure as viceroys of provinces. 


As regards the position of the king, it varied from time to 
time. In the Vedic period, his position was not very strong and 
the Samiti must have put a strong check on him. However, when 
the power of the Samiti, Kulapatis and Vispatis declined, the 
position of the king must have become stronger. As the power 
of the king inereased, he came to be dreaded more and more. 
He came to be regarded as the protector of the people both from 
internal and external dangers. It was his duty to maintain law 
and order and also to uphold the customs of the country. He 
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was required to give justice to the people and carry on the ad- 
ministration with the help of the civil officials. 


The question has been raised as to how far the Hindu kings 
were divine beings. In the Rigveda, king Purukutsa has been 
referred to as Ardhadeva or semi-divine, In the Atharvaveda, 
king Parikshit is described as a god among men. These refer- 
ences do not prove the divinity of the king in the Vedic period. 
However, in the age of the Brahmanas, the idea of the divinity 
of the king began to grow by slow degrees. It was contended 
that the victories of the kings were due to the favours of tbo vari- 
ous gods. Atthe time of the coronation, Agni, Bribaspati and 
Savitar entered the body of theking. The Vajapeya and Asva- 
medha caremonies were performed with the object of enabling the 
king to have an equal status with the gods, When the Brahmanas 
claimed for themselves the status of Bhudevetya, they were pre- 
pared to allow a similar status to the kings. The Kushan rulers 
claimed themselves to be Devaputras or sons of gods. 


The Puranas and Smritis regarded the kings as divine beings. 
Aceording to Manu, the king was a great divinity in the human 
form. According to the Puranas, a number of gods lived in tho 
person of the king. The Buddhist writers referred to the kings 
as Sammutidevasor gods by convention. Likewise, in Sanskrit 
literature, the kings were addressed as Devas. However, there is 
one thing to be noticed that the Puranas merely referred to the 
functional resemblance between the kings and the gods, 
It was stated that the king resembled Yama because he punished 
the wicked people. He was like Kubera because he gave wealth 
to the deserving people. He was like Fire because he burnt the 
wicked people. He was like the Sun because he saw everything 
through his spies. Another thing to be noticed is that only good 
kings were referred to as Devas and not the bad kings. The latter 
were referred to as demons. 


The view of Jayaswal was that the theory of divinity of 
Hindu kings wasadvanced by Manu in the time of the Sungas. 
However, this view is not acceptable as the theory developed by 
slow degrees and cannot be attributed to Manu alone. Hindu 
kingship remained a purely secular institution, According to 
Dr. Jayaswal, “Divine theory of kingly origin and kingly right 
vould have found soil in Hindu India if there had been no live 
interest and constitutional jealousy in the people to check such 
pernicious claims and notions, The Hindu theory of kingship was 
not permitted to degenerate into a divine imposture and profane 
autocracy. Jugglery in the divine name of the Creator was not 
possible for the Hindu king as the race never allowed the craft of 
the Priest to be united in the office of the Ruler. The reason why 
tho sceptre of Hindu sovereign never became the wand of magi- 
cian was that the matter of constitutional power of the king, in 
fact, lay beyond the province of the ritualist and the priest.” 
(Hindu Polity, p. 237). 


The king was upholder of the Dharma in the country, He 
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was required to take an oath at the time of coronation that he 
would uphold Dharma to the best of his ability. The king was 
required to set an example of nobility and virtue as the people 
were liable to copy him. It was pointed out that “when kings 
are unjust, even sugar and salt lose their flavour.” There are 
many stories in the Jatakas which tell us that whenever a person 
met with any calamity or trouble, he put the blame on the king. 
Tf a milkmen was killed by a cow, the blame was put on the king. 
If an ox was accidentally hit by the plough-share, the king was 
blamed for that. 


The king was considered to be the servant of the people and 
that is why he was given 16% of the produce as his wages. As the 
soldiers got their wages and worked, likewise king got his wages 
and was expected to work as a servant of the people. According 
to Narada, taxes were paid to the king as a price for his protec- 
tion. : 


The king was expected-to act as a trustee of the people. 
He was to consider the revenues of the state as a trust and was 
expected not to waste them. There is a story in the Jatakas that 
a beautiful woman acquired control over a king and then deman- 
ded absolute control over the people. The reply of the king was 
in these words: “My good lady, to me the inhabitants of the 
whole realm are no bodies; I am not their master. I am master 
only of those who offend against the rulers’ (laws) and do what 
is unlawful, For this reason, I am unable to give you mastery 
and rule over the whole realm”, 


Checks on the Powers of the King 


(1) Hindu kings were not despots and there were checks on 
their powers. In the Vedic ee the Samiti acted as a check on 
the power of the king. The king could not go against its advice. 
re pe regure to wal ote the Samiti and act in harmony with 

r ver, later on, amiti di hi 
about B00 B.C. miti disappeared from the scene 


(2) In the Vedic period, another check was put. on the king 
by the Ratnins, The king was expected to go to their places ‘and 
make offerings to them. Obviously, his object was to win over 


their loyalty and devotion. Lateron, a similar check must have: 


been exercised by the Mantrins, Sachivas and Amatyas. 


(3) Another check was in the form of religious and spiritual . 


sanctions which did not allow the king to act as a tyrant. If the 
king did so, God Varuna was expected to punish him.. If the 
king collected an unjust tax, he has required to refund 30 times 


that amount to Varuna, There was also the threat ofhellifa . 


king did not behave properly. 


(4) At the time of coronation, the king was required to take 
an oath to act according to the law and customs of the country. 
He was expected to act according to his vow. lf he failed to do 
so, there was every possibility of opposition to kis rule. The 


a oe 
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poopie were given the rigbt to resist a wicked and tyrannical 
ruler, 

(5) The people could threaten to migrate from bis territory 
if the king insisted on ruling abritrarily. The fear of loss of re- 
venue could bring the king to his senses. 


(6) If the threat of migration was found to be ineffective, 
the people had the right to kill their king. There are references 
to many kings who were killed by the people. Although Vena 
claimed divinity for himself. he was killed by the sages. The 
same was the case with Nimi, Sudasa, Nahusha, Samukha and 
many others. 

(7) The people had the right to dethrone wicked and tyran- 
nical king. There are references in Sanskrit literature which 
show that the kings were dethroned. Sacrifices have also been 
prescribed for those kings who lost their thrones and wanted to 
regain the same. [t was not difficult for the people to dethrone 
the king in those days because the military strength of the king 
was not greater than that of the people. The weapous of the peo- 
ple were in no way inferior to those of the king. 


(8) Another check was the decentralization of administra- 
tion, The king had to act through village councils, town coun i 
and district councils, Even if he issued arbitrary orders the peo- 
ple did not suffer as the local authorities refused to enforce them 
against the people. 

(9) The hermits and recluses exercised tremendous influence 
in ancient India.. They were considered to be the repositories 
of learning and experience, They were famous for their nobility 
of character and impartial thinking. Although they lived in re- 
tirement they did not lose their tonch with the people and the 
politics of the country. They appealed in the name of morality 
and were shown the greatest amount of respect. Even the kings 
were required to respect them. As they had no axe to grind, 
their views always prevailed. Narada advised Lord Krishna 
when he had his difficulties with regard to the republican affairs. 
Ajatasatru asked for the advice of Buddha when he wanted to 
attack the Lichhavis. King Vidurbha of Kosala did not attack 
the Sakyas on’ account of the advice of the Buddha. In certain 
cases, the hermits and recluses were responsible for murdering the 
wicked kings. ‘They came from the jungles with their clubs and 
murdered the kings and there was none to stop them. 

(10) Another check was put on the Hindu kings by the learn- 
ed. Brahmanas who were famous for simple living and high think- 
ing. They loved poverty and were above temptation and no won- 
der the kings could not) ignore them. References may be made 
to such Brahmanas as Vasishtha and Vamadeva. 

(11) Public opinion. also put a check on the power. of the king 
and he could not afford to aay com the same. Rama had to 
turn out. his wife on account of the fear of public criticism. Ac- 
cording to Shanti Parva of the Mahabharta, “The king should 
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make secret and trusted agents travel through the kingdom for 
ascertaining whether his conduct of the previous day has or has 
not met with the approbation of the subjects. Ascertain whether 
my conduct is, or is not approved, what action of mine in the 
country is agreeable and what reputation do I have in the 
realm.” 


In spite of the above checks, kingship played an important 
part in Hindu polity. The importance of king is emphasized in 
the following words by Sukra: “King is the root of the tree of 
state: the ministry its trunk, the military chiefs are branches, 
the army ate the leaves of the tree and the subjects are its flowers, 
piorpority of the country, its fruits, and the whole country the 

nal seed.” 


Sabha and Samiti. In the Vedic period, both the Sabha 
and Samiti enjoyed a lot of prestige. However, there is no unani- 
mity of opinion among scholars with regard to their actual posi- 
tion and mutual relationship. 


The Sabha is mentioned in many passages of the Rigveda 
which however do not define its exact character and functions. It 
is used in the sense of an assembly for the discussion of public 
matters like cows and dicing. A person “eminent in the Assembly” 
is called Sabheya, There is also a mention of the Sabha being 
attended by persons of noble birth or Sujata. It is suggested that 
the Sabha was probably a Council of Elders or Nobles. According 
to Jayaswal, the rise of the Sabha is to be dated in the latest period 
of the Rigveda and its career was co-extensive with that of the 
Samiti. The Sabha definitely acted as the national judicature, It 
was called “trouble” and “vehemence”. The Xth Mandala or 
Chapter of the Rigveda describes the friends of one who had come 
back successful from the Sabha “joyful” and “delighted” and the 
man himself as “free from blames,” 


The Samiti is also mentioned in many passages of the Rigveda 
although details are missing with regards to its actual character. 
There is reference to the king being a familiar figure in the Samiti 
and his duty of attending the same, One passage represents the 
king meeting the Samiti with power invincible and capturing their 
minds and resolutions. Another passage emphasises the fact that 
concord between the king and the Samiti was essential for the pros- 
perity of the realm, There is a prayer for the union of policy, gain, 
minds, hearts and endeavour between the king and the Samiti. Ac- 
cording to Jayaswal, the Samiti was the National Assembly of the 
whole people. The Rigveda says that the whole people or the 
Samiti in the alternative elected and re-elected the king. The 
most important business of the Samiti was to elect the king, It 
could also re-elect a king who was banished ` It was a sovereign 
body from the constitutional point of view. Jayaswal points out 
that references 'to the Samiti in the Rigveda are to be found only 
in those portions which are considered to be the latest. From this 
it may be concluded that the Samiti was the product of the deve- 
loped and not the early Vedic age. The Samiti may be compared 
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with the early folk assemblies of western Europe. It had a long 
life and its continuons existence is attested by the testimony of the 
Rigveda, Atharvaveda and the Chhandogya Upanishada. ‘The 
Samiti disappeared before the time of the Jatakas about 600 B.C. 


~-tha and Samiti are described in the Atharvaveda as 
the twin daugaters of Prajapati, the Creator. The people regarded 
them as divine institutions of great antiquity. According to Lud- 
wig, the Sabha was like the Upper House where the priests and 
richmen ‘were represented. On the other hand, the Samiti was like 
the Lower House where the people in general were represented. 
According to Zimmer, the Sabha was the village Assembly and the 
Samiti was the Central Assembly of the whole people, According 
to Hillebrandt, the Sabha and Samiti were the same thing. The 
Samiti was the Assembly and Sabha was its meeting place. Dr. 
Keith also holds a similar view. According to De. Jayaswal, the 
Sabha was certainly related to the Samiti but its exact relationship 
is not deducible from the data available. Probably, it was a stand- 
ing and stationary body of selected men working under the author- 


to distinguish between Sabha and Samiti, we could provisionally 
arrive at some tentative conclusion, The Samiti was an august 
assembly of the people for the discharge of their tribal functions 
and was presided over by the King. The Sabha was a selected body 
and less popular and political ia character than the Samiti. Al- » 
though their exact functions cannot be defined, numerous passages 
indicate that they exercised a healthy check on the power of the 
king. Dr. Altekar rejects the view of Hillebrandt and Dr. Keith 
and points out that the Sabha and Samiti are absolutely two differ- 
ent bodies. He refers to the passage in the Atharvaveda where it 
is clearly pointed out that the Sabha and Samiti were tho two 
daughters of Prajapati. There is another passage in the same 
Veda which says that Vratya was followed by the members of the 
Sabha, Samiti and the army. According to Altekar, the Sabha was 
primarily the village social club. However, in some localities or 
states, Sabha was associated with the king and was more a political 
than a social gathering. According to some writers, while Samiti 
sometimes denoted a social gathering, usually it referred to a poli- 
tical assembly of the central government. The members of the 
Samiti exercised a lot of influence over the administration. They 
went to attend the meetings on their horses or in carriages. When 
the Samiti appeared once again in the age of the Upanishadas, it 
was a more learned body than a popular assembly. 


The Janapada and the Paura. According to Dr. Jayaswal, 
the Janapada and the Paura were the two institutions which existed 
side by side in the Hindu period. The Janapada was the realm as- 
sembly and the Paura was the assembly of the capital city. How- 
ever, there is also the mention ofthe Paura of Taxila. The paura 
was concerned with the affairs of the capital. It was a twin sister 
of the Janpada in constitutional matters. The two were always 
mentioned fogether and sometimes one stood for both, The Paura 
was the communal association in which was vested the municipal 
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administration of the capital. Apart from this municipal work, 
it exercised great constitutional powers. It was presided over by 
a leading citizen, generally a merchant or a banker. The Hindhu 
mayor was called the Sreshthin. According to the Ramayana, the 
Paura and the Janapada bad two sections, the inner andthe outer. 
The inner section must have been the executive council which sat 
permanently. We often hear of the Paura and the Nagara-Vrid- 
dhas or Elders of the city. The Paura had a registrar and a docu- 
ment issued by him was regarded as a superior kind af evidence. 
The Paura was not a body appointed by the king. It performed 
many non-political functions and some of them were the administra- 
tion of estutcs, construction of works which aimed at the matcrial 
prosperity of the people, the maintenance of Jaw aad order in the 
city, the decision of civil cases and the maintenance of sacred and 
public places such as temples. 


Dr. Jayaswal compares the administration of the city by the 
Paura with the description of the administration of Pataliputra as 
described by Megasthenes. ‘The Paura had very intimate rela- 
‘tions with the Naigama or the association of the city merchants. 


The Paura also did many things in collaboration with the 
Janapada. The question of the appointment of a Yuvaraja or 
heir-apparent was decided by both of them together. This was 
done by Dasaratha when he appointed Rama as Yuvaraja. They 
took part in the coronation ceremony. ‘They had the right to de- 
pose a king. Political discussions of great importance took place 
in the Paura-Janapada. According to the Mahabharata, the king 
Was to appoint those persons as the ministers who enjoyed the 
confidence of the Paura-Janapada. Their tenure of office depen- 
ded upon the good-will and confidence of the Paura-Janapada. 
Chakrapalita, a provincial governor under Skandagupta, tells us 
that he gained the confidence of the people and the Nagaras by 
his rule in a short time. He coaxed and pleased the Paura-var- 
gas or the association of the Pauras. The laws of Paura and Jana- 
pada were recognised and enforced in the courts. 


Dr. Jayaswal sums up his observations on the Janapada and 
the Paura in these words: “We had an organism or a twin-organ- 
ism, the Panra-Janapada, which could depose the king, who nomi- 
nated the successor to the throne, whese kindly feelings towards 
a member cf the royal family indicated his choice of succession, 
whose president was apprised by the king of the policy of state 
decided upon in the Couneil of Ministers, who were approached 
and begged by the. king in all humility for a new tax, whose confi- 
dence in a minister was regarded an essential qualification for his 
appointment as chancellor, who were consulted and referred to 
with profound respect by a king aspiring to introduce a new reli- 
gion, who demanded and got industrial, commercial and financial 
privileges for the country, whose wrath meant ruin to provincial 
governors ; who were coaxed and flattered in public proclama- 
tions. Who could enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine, 
who could make possible or impossible the administration of the 
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king—an organism with these constitutional attributes was an 
institution which we will be justified in calling the Hindu Diet.” 
(Hindu Polity, p. 279). 

It is to be observed that Dr. Altekar rejects the Paura- Jana» 
pada theory of Dr Jayaswal. According to him, there were no 
popular twin-assemblies known as the Paura-Janapadas. He 
points out that ifthe Paura and Janapada really constituted two 
honses of parliament, the dual principle should have been used 
while referring to them, However, that is not the case, The 
term ‘Paura-Janapada’ is used generally in the plural and denotes 
the citizens in general and not any constitutional or representa- 
tive body, Moreover, neither Bharata nor Rama referred to the 
Paura-Janapada in the Ramayana. Likewise, the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela does not refer to the Paura. Janapada, 
The policy and administration of Kharayela were not controlled 
in any way by the Paura or the Janapada. Dr. Altekar points 
out that Dr, Jayaswal’s view that the Paura-Janapadas could 
depose a king was based upon & misunderstanding of the Xth Act 
of the drama called Mrichchhakatika. That drama does not refer 
to any Paura or Janapada in any of its Acts. Altekar also rejects 
the view that the Paura-Janapada sanctioned extraordinary taxes 
Tt also did not present bills to the king for the losses sustained 
by the people on account of thefts and dacoities. The compensa- 
tion was given by the king to all those persons who suffered and 
not to the Janapada as such. The terms Janapada in Manu refers 
to the citizens in general and not to any Janapada assembly, 
Dr. Alteka» also contradicts the view of Jayaswal that the capital 
as such had any Paura assembly. Hundreds of copper plates have 
been found and while they refer to all kinds of authorities and 
assemblies, there is not a single mention of any Paura or Jana- 
pada. Not a single inscription or work of Hindu polity refers to 
or describes rules of election to the Paura-Janapada assemblies. 
(State and Covernment in Ancient India, pp. 101-109). ©) 

Ministry. The importance of ministers of the king has been 
emphasised by many writers on Hindu polity. According to Kau- 
tilya, “Sovereignty is ossible only with assistance, A single 
wheel can never move. Hence he shall employ the ministers and 
hear their opinions.” The Mahabharata says that the king is de- 
pendent upon the ministers in the same way as the Brahmanas are 
dependent upon the Vedas, women upon their husbands and ani- 
mals upon clouds. According to Bukra, no king can know every- 
thing and different fee are fit for different things. Conse- 
quently, the king shall employ ministers to help him in the ad- 
ministration of the country. According to Manu, a simple thing 
appears difficult if done alone and consequently the complex 
machinery of the state should be run with the help of the ministers. 


There is no reference to ministers as suchin the Vedic lite- 
rature. However, there are references to many high function- 
aries known as Ratnins or Jewels. The list of the Ratnins is not 
the same in all cases but generally it consisted of the relatives of 
the king, ministers, departmental heads and courtiers. The im- 
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portant Ratnins were the Purohita, Senani, Suta, Gramani, Bhaga- 
dhuk and Samgrahita. To quote Dr. Altekar, “The Council of the 
Ratnins of the Vedic age thus appears to have consisted of (a) 
king’s relations like the queens and perhaps the Crown-prince 
(Rajanys) ; (b) king’s courtiers like the chamberlain, his bosom 
companion and his playmate at the game table; and (c) important 
officers of the state: like the commander-in-chief, the comman- 
der of the chariot corps, the chief tax-gatherer, fhe trea- 
surer, the principal officer-in-charge of the royal stable, the 
pone village headman and the head of the carpenters’ guild.” 
(p: 115). 


It appears that the Ratnins occupied a place of respect and 
prestige and consequently the king was required to visit their resi- 
dences at the time of coronation and make offerings tothem. The 
Ratnins have been described at one place as the bestowers of 
kingdom upon the king. It is possible that the Ratnins may have 


been chosen from the members of the Samiti. 


The Ratnins disappeared after the Vedic period but they 
were succeeded by Mantrins, Sachivas and Amatyas. There are 
references to certain ministers in the various dynasties. Vassa- 
kara was the Prime Minister of Ajatsatru. Mrigadhara and 
Srivridha were the ministers of king Prasenjit of Kosala. There 
are references to the Mantri-Parishad or Council of Ministers of 
the Mauryas and Sungas. The Sakas are stated to have ruled 
with the help of the Mati-Sachivas and Karma-Sachivas. The 
Gupta inscriptions refer to the Mantrins. It is well known that 
after the death of Grahavarman of Kanauj, the Maukhari minis- 
ters offered the throne to Harsha. Yasovarman, the Paramara 
king, had his prime minister who was known as Mahapradhana 
Porushottamadeva. There are references to the Mahamatyas 
cf the Chalukyas. The ministers in the Deccan were given titles 
of Mahasamantas and Mahamandalesvaras. It is stated that 
“even the governors of the provinces had their own Council of 
Ministers. There are references to the ministers of the Mauryan 
governors of Taxila. Agnimitra who was the viceroy of Malwa 
under Pushyamitra, had his Council of Ministers. There are 
similar references about the Yadava kings. 


As regards the strength of the ministry, the Hiudu writers 
differed on this point. According to Manu, the ministry should 
consist of 7 or 8 members. Sukra fixed the number at 10. The 
Nitivakyamrita was in favour of 3,5 or 7 members. The view of 
Kautilya was that the size ofthe Ministry must depend upon 
the needs of the state at any particular time. 


There are also references to a smaller cabinet of 3 or 4 mem- 
bers and their advice was usually taken by the king in all matters. 
In addition to the above, there are references to a larger body 
like the Privy Council, The Mahabharata refers to a council of 
36 Amatyas. 


The Ministers were required to possess certain qualifications. 
Preference was given to ability and loyalty. According to Kau- 


ore 
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tilya, that minister was an ideal one who was born of high family, 

wisdom, bravery, good memory, foresight, eloquence, 
dignity, purity of character, endurance, loyal devotion, determi- 
nation and good health. Very often, the nature of the ministers 
selected depended upon the character of the king himself. If 
he was a vicious person, he was liable to select worthless syco- 
phants. There are references to musicians being selected as minis- 
ters. An intelligent king took po to make the choice from 
the ablest persons, Krishna, the Yadava king appointed Naga- 
ras as his prime minister and the latter was a versatile genius. 
Sometimes, relatives or sons of a minister were given preference 
at the time of appointment. It is stated that under the Guptas, 
many ministers were chosen-from the families of Sabha and Pri- 
thvisena. There are similar examples in other dynasties. Some- 
times, the ministers were chosen from the members of the royal 
family also. King Harsha of Kashmir appointed two sons of a 
former king as his ministers. Sometimes ministers were taken 
from the military leaders. It is stated that Harishena, the foreign 
minister of Samudragupta, was a general. 


The choice of the minister was not restricted to any ony 
particular caste. As most of the kings in ancient India were 
non-Brahmanas, they must have chosen most of their ministers 
from the non-Brahmanas. The Mahabharata gives a list of 37 
ministers recruited onthe principle of representation from each 
Varna, viz., 4 Brahmanas, 8 Kshatriyas, 21 Vaisyas, 3 Sudras and 
1 Suta of mixed caste. According to Sukra, caste was to be en- 
quired at the time of eating and marriage and not at the time of 
appointing ministers. Sukra was prepared to give the portfolio 
of war to aSudra provided he was loyal and capable. According 
to Somadeva, ministers were to be chosen from all the three castes. 


Sometimes, really capable ministers were put in-charge of 
more than one portfolio. Sujji was in charge of the portfolios of 
the judiciary and war under king Jaisimha of Kashmir. The 
same was the case with Alamkara. Sometimes, ministers were 
given promotions from a smaller job to a bigger one. Sometimes, 
they were transferred from ont portfolio to another. 


According to Sukra, ministry consisted of 10 members, viz., 
Purohita, Pratinidhi, Pradhana Sachiva, Mantri, Pradvivaka, Pan- 
dita, Sumantra, Amatya and Duta. Purohita was the royal 
chaplain. The office seems to have continued even after the 
Vedie period. The Purohita accompanied the king to the battle- 
field and prayed for his victory by prayers, sacrifices, charms and 
incantations. He was expected to bean expert both in Shastra 
or wilitary artand Shastra, There are references to Purohitas 
like Vasishta. 


The Pratinidhi acted for the king when the latter was ill or 
absent. Probably, the Upraja of the Jatakas was the same as 
the Pratinidhi of Sukra. Pradhana was the Prime Minister and 
as such the most important member of the Ministry. He was 
required to be Sarvadarshi or the superintendent of tho whole 
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spud lees Sachiva was the War Minister. Under the Mau- 
ryas, the office was known as the Senapati, In other periods, it 
was known as Mahabaladhikrita, Kampana and Mahaprachanddan- 
danayaka, According to Sukra, the Mantrin was the foreign minis- 
ter, In some inscriptions, he is given the title of Mahasandhivi- 
grabika or “the highest officer in-charge of peace and war,” His 
work was very heavy and exacting and sometimes he had many 
assistante. The foreign minister was required to be an expert in 
the four-fold policy of Sama, or conciliation, Dama or appease- 
ment, Danda or War and Bheda or causing dissensions in the 
camp of the enemy. 

Pradvivaka was in-charge of the judicial department. He was 
also the chief justice. Pandıta wag in charge of religion and mora- 
lity and was expected to be an authority on the Dharma Shastras. 
According to Bukre, Sumatra was the treasurer. However, his 
duty was to find out the total collections and expenditure during 
the year. This office is also known by such terms as ‘Samaharta’ 
and ‘Bhandagarika.’ The office was so important that even when 
the size of the ministry was three only, he was one of them. Ac- 
cording to Sukra, the Amatya was the revenue minister. It was 
his duty to prepare a correct inventory of the villageo, towns and 
forests. He was also to keep an exact account of the land under 
cultivation and the revenue expected to be collected from the same. 

. The scope of the work of the ministry included the whole of 
administration, According to Kautilya, the ministry took cogni- 
sance cf four things: “commencing new works, completing works 
already begun, improving works already accomplished and carrying 
out resolutions precisely.” According to Bharadvaja, ‘Between 
degeneration of the king and the degeneration of the ministers, that 
of the ministers is more serious. Deliberation on the policy of state, 
realisation of the result of that policy, execution of business, the 
business confronting income and expenditure, army and its leading, 
providing against enemy and wild tribes, maintenance of govern- 
ment, providing against national degeneration, protection of princes 
and their consecration, are vested in the ministers.” According to 
Sukra, “If the state, the people, the army, the exchequer, and 
lastly proper monarchy do not grow, or the enemy is not broken 
through the policy of the ministers, the ministers do not justify 
their existence. The ministers are described asthe Raja-Rashtra- 
bhrit or “the bearer of the responsibility of the king and 
the state.” According to the Mahabharata, the king was always 
partantra or under the control of others, ‘ministers’, and never 
svatantra or free. 

The king was required to act in consultation with his 
ministers. According to Manu that king was foolish who tried to 
govern himself alone. A good king was required to consider 
ordinary and extraordinary matter of State in the midst of his 
ministers. A similar view was held by Yajnavalkya, According 
to Katyayana, a king was not to decide even a law-suit without 
consulting the ministers According to Kautilya, “When there is 
an extraordinary matter, the Mantrivs and the Mintriparishad 
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should be called together and informed. In the meoting, whatever 
the majority decide to be done, should be done by the king" 
Kautilya emphasised the importance of the Monteiparishad “tg z 
pointing out that although Indra had only two eyes, he was called 
“thousand-eyed” and that was due to the fact that he had a 
thousand wise members of his Mantripurishad who were considered 
to be his eyes. 


According to Sukra, ‘Without the Mantrins, matters of State 
should never be considered by the king alone, be he an expert in 
all the sciences and versed in policy. A wise king must always 
follow the opinion of the members of the Council of Adhikarins or 
ministers with portfolios, of the President and subjects. He must 
never follow his own opinion. When the sovereign becomes inde- 
pendent (of his Council), he plans for ruin. In time, he loses the 
state and loses the subject.” 


According to Brihaspati, even a “rightful thing (Dharma), 
the king should do only on the advice of the wise”, If his ministers 
opposed, the king was not competent to make gifts even to the 
Brahmanas. It is stated that the ministers of Rudradaman oppos- 
ed his proposal to repair the Sudarshana Lake and the result was 
that the king had to pay the expenses of the repairs from his own 
pocket, According to the Divyavadana, Asoka was deprived of 
his sovereign authority by his ministers. 


Ministers could veto the succession of an heir-apparent. They 
could also depose kings. When a king died without an heir, the 
ministers made a choice of the new incumbent. 


The influence exercised by ministers depended upon many 
factors. If the king was very strong, the influence of the ministers 
was bound to be less. If the king was weak, the ministers had a 
chance to exert themselves. It is stated that the father of Satyavan 
lost his throne on account of the machination of his ministers, The 
Mauryan dynasty was ended by an ambitious minister. However, 
if the king was strong, he could punish the wicked ministers, They 
could not only be dismissed, but their property also could be con- 


‘fiscated and they themselves banished from the realm. 


In normal times, ministers were considered to be the pillars 
of the state. It was their duty to keep the king on the right path. 
Narayana, the foreign minister of Rashtrakuta king Krishna III, 
was described by his master as his right hand. Yadava king 
Krishna compared his Prime Minister to his own tongue and right 
hand. Another king regarded his minister as worthy to be saluted 
by his own head. 


Ministers performed their duties faithfully and zealously. 
They were prepared even to lay down their lives in the interests 
of the state. It is stated that Lakshman, a minister of an Hoysala 
king, committed suicide on the death of his master. 


Ancient Indian Imperialism. The Aitareya Brahmana 
refers to four.:kinds of monarchies, viz, Rajya or monarchy, 
Maharajya or great monarchy, Adhipatya or overlordship and 
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Sarvabhauma. Rajya is an ordinary monarchy. Maharajya is not 
defired, but probably meant a large monarchy. Adhipatya in ite 
technical sense signifies overjordship. According to Jayaswal, 
- Adhipatya seems to mean an imperial system in which suzerainty 
or over-protection on states outside its frontiers was exercised 
by the dominant state. On account of his conquests and 
Rajasuya ceremony, Kharavela was described as Adbipati and 
Chikravartin. The wish to be a Sarvabhauma is expressed to be- 
come the sole monarch of the land up to its natural frontiers, up to 
the sea, overall human beings. A Sarvabhauma claims the whole 
area or Sarvabhumi within its natural frontiers, The two main 
imperial systems were the Adhipatya system and the Sarva- 
bhauma system. 


The Sarvabhauma systém ultimately won the day. 
The system began to take shape about 700 B.C. when the national 
states began to give way. The old dynasties began to dwindle. 
A large number of non-national monarchies developed and the 
most important among them were Magadha, Kosala and Avanti. 
There was competition among them and ultimately Magadha came 
out victorious, A permanent-Sarvabhauma was set up about 450 
B.C. Within a century, the old traditional houses were completely 
wiped off. Literally, an ‘one-umbrella’” empire covering the 
whole of the northern India except the Punjab was created. 

The new type of Hindu imperialism was also known as 
Chakravarti system. It had reference to “the arena where the 
imperial wheel moved unobstructed’. The basic idea was territory. 
In place of the old “up to ocean” limit, it substituted a new defini- 
tion from Cape Camorin to the Himalayas. The ideal of Chakravarti 
was present even at the time when Buddha made his appearance. 
Buddha himself proclaimed the foundation of the empire of his 
religion or Dharma-Chakra, 

There was another system called the Samrajya system. It 
wos older than the Sarvabhauma and the Adhipatya system. This 
system was popular in the Vedic period. The term Samrajya indi- 
cates “a collection of states” under one acknowledged super:state. 
In modern phraseology, is was a federal imperial system. The 
federal character, distinguished it from the one king system, Ac- 
cording to Aitareya Brahmana, the ruler in the Prachi or East took 
the consecration of Samrajya. Magadha became the imperial seat. 
The Yajurveda knows the system as prevalent in other parts of 
India. Prachi was under the house of Jarasandha. According to 
the Mahabharata, the position of Samrat was acquired by Jara- 
sandha who was the president or Samrat of the federal organisa- 
tion. Sisupala, king of the Chedis, was a common generalissimo, 
In the Mahabharata, we find a free election of an emperor by a 
collection of kings and his consecration to that position, The sys- 
tem was introduced by the ruler for self-protection but Jarasandha 
abused it and reduced the other rulers to slavery. A small -king 
like Janak of Videha secured the position of Samrat on account 
of his outstanding personality. 

The Aitareya Brahmana defines Ekarat as the sole ruler of 
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the territory up to the seas. According to tle Atharvaveda, 
Ekarat was the sole paramount sovereign such as that of the people 
of the Eastern regions. , 


Special ceremonies were developed for the anointment of the 
emperors. Those were the Vainpaiya, the Rajasuya and the Asva- 
medha. The Asvamedha ceremony was performed only by a Sarva- 
bhauma, According to the Gopatha Brahmana, one became a Raja 
by performing the Rajasuya ceremony, Samrat by performing the 
Vajapaiya ceremony, Svarat by performing the Asvamedha cere- 


.« mony, Virata by performing the Purushamedha ceremony and 


Sarvarata by performing the Sarvamedha ceremony. 
It is to be noted that the king, who was out for a Dharma- 


_ vijaya was to remain content with the formal recognition of his 


suzerainty ani the payment of a tribute by the conquered king. 
He was not to annex his kingdom or disturb its administration. 
If the defeated king died in war or if he was living but unwilling 
to continue on the throne, suitable successor was to be put in his 
place. If annexation became inevitable, the established laws. and 
customs were to be respected and the new subjects were to be 
treated as kindly as the old ones. 


There is sufficient evidence to show that this policy was gene- 
ally followed. In their expeditions of conquest, the Pandava heroes 
were content with submission and tribute. There was no annexa- 
tion. The Jatakas knew of no wars of annexation. When the king 
of Kosala invaded Kasi, the minister of the latter kingdom address- 
ed the king in these words: “Sir, youneed not be afraid; there 
will be no molestation ; your kingdom will continue to be yours ; 
only you will have to submit to the suzerainty of the invader.” 
The Muslim travellers of the 8th and 9th centuries were struck by 
this method of conquest which they noticed in Deccan. According 
to Sulaiman, “When a king subdues a neighbouring State, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince, who 
carries on the government in the name of the conqueror. The in- 
habitants will not suffer it to be otherwise.” 

Although it is easy to give advice to refrain from annexation 
after conquest, it is difficult to follow the same in actual practice. 
However, a study of the history of ancient India shows that this 
policy was actually followed and rarely disregarded. Most prob- 
ably, the autonomy of the powerful republics of the Punjab and 
Rajputana was not touched. In the Gupta Empire, a large number 
of feudatories flourished even in Magadha itself. The Naga rulers, 
who were otherwise overthrown by Samudragupta, were allowed 
to serve as the officers of the government in the Doab. : It is true 
that Samudragupta annexed a number of states, but it is also true 
that the number of states annexed was much smaller than the num- 
ber of the states restored by him, There was a number of feuda- 
tory states within the empire of Harsha also. The samo was ‘the 
case with the Pratihara kingdom in India. The Deccan kingdoms 
ofthe Satavahanas, the Rashtrakutas, the Chalukyas, and the 
Yadavas had a large number of feudatories, who enjoyed autonomy 
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in their affairs. Digvyijaya being inevitable, it was possible only to 
strive for the preservation of the local autonomy and culture of the 
conquered states. The success of the experiment was due to the 
fact that there was uniformity of religion and culture all over the 
country. Internal autonomy could be easily conceded. 


The control which the paramount power exercised over the 
feudatories varied with their status and the capacity of the para- 
mount power to check them. General ob- .ce to imperial order 
was expected and exacted. The feudatories were usually required 
to acknowledge their subordinate position in the official charters 
they issued by mentioning the name of the Emperor first. They 
could not issue their coinage. Attendance at the imperial court 
was required not only on ceremonial occasion$, but also at perio- 
dical intervals, Epigraphs and literary works usually describe 
the imperial courts as teeming with feudatories who had come to 
pay personel homage to the emperor, A regular tribute had to be 
paid. Sometimes the tribute was sent to the capital and sometimes 
the same was collected by the emperor on his tours. Special pre- 
sents were accepted on occasions of festivity in the imperial house- 
hold like the marriage or the birth of ason, The feudatories were 
also expected to offer their daughters in marriage, in case the 
emperor was inclined to wed them. Under the Gupta administra- 
tion, the kings who had been reduced to the feudatory status after 
their defeat, were granted imperial charters regranting them their 
territories on such conditions as were agreed upon. Whether such 
A procedure was followed under other administrations, we do not 

ow. 


Representatives of the Imperial power stayed at the court of 
feudatory rulers to watch its interests. They exercised power of 
general control and supervision. They were received with pro- 
found respect due to the representatives of the imperial power. 
They had a large number of spies under them to detect whether 
the feudatory kings were contemplating sedition or revolt against 
the imperial power. The feudatories also appointed their repre- 
sentatives at the imperial court to keep themselves in touch with 
the latest trends and developments. 


_ Feudatorics who rebelled and were defeated in war, were 
subjected to a number of indignities. They had to surrender their 
treasuries, houses and elephants as a punishment for their dis- 
loyalty. Often their states were taken over or annexed. 


If the Central Government became weak the feudatories be- 
came practically independent. When the Gurjara Pratihara em- 
pire „declined, a number of feudatories took up the title of Maha- 
rajadhiraja Paramesvara. They did not send their tributes and 
dictated their own terms, 


Republics in Ancient India. According to Dr, K. P. 
Jayaswal, the republican form of government in India came along 
after monarchy. It was Prof. Rhys Davids who in «Buddhist 
India” pointed out that a republican form of government prevail- 
ed in the country of the Buddha and his neighbours. The two 
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terms mentioned for the republics in ancient India were ‘Gana’ 
and ‘Samgha’. According to Panini, the terms ‘Samgha’ und 
‘Gana’ had the same meaning. The Majjhima Nikaya used both 
the terms side by side.- To begin with, the term ‘Gana’ was 
translated into English by Monier- Williams as indicating a tribe 
and that interpretation was accepted by writers like Dr. Fleet. 
However, that meaning has been given up and Gana is taken to 
mean a republic. In the Avadan Shataka, Gana rule was dis- 
tinguished from monarch, The—Jain literature also refers to 
many Ganas, e.g., the Gana of the mallas. 


Panini gives us a lot of valuable information about the re- 
publics in ancient India. He refers to a large number of rules 
regarding the formation of words connected with the Samghas. 
Evidently, the republics must have been so very important that 
even the orthodox grammarian had to refer to them. ‘The Sam- 
ghas mentioned by Panini were the Vrika, the Damani, the Yau- 
dheya, the Parsva, the Janaki, the Brahmagupta, the Kaushitaki, 
Dandaki, the Maharaja, the Bharga, the Andhaka-Vrishni, the 
Madra, ete. 

Panini calls the Samghas as Ayudhajivins. Kautilya uses 
the terms Shastropajivins. According to Panini, a Samgha had 
its Anka Lakshana. Anka means a mark and Lakshana has a similar 
meaning. According to Dr. Jayaswal, the Anka refers to sym- 
bols adopted by the changing governments. An elected ruler adop- 
ted his own special Anka which was given up when another per- 
son took his place. 

Itis to be observed that the Buddhist Samgha borrowed 
from the political Samgha. The Buddha was born among the re- 
publican people and no.wonder he fashioned the Bhikshu Samgha 
on the same lines as the political Samgha. The adoption of the 
democratic producer was one of the causes of the long life of the 
Buddhist Samgha, The Buddha asked his followers to follow the 

rocedure of the republics in their discussions and actions. 

The Buddhist literature refers to a large number of republics 
which covered the area to the east of the kingdoms of Kosala and 
Kausambi and to the west of Anga, to the north of Magadha and 
the south of the Himalayas. ‘Those republican st.tes were the 
Sakyas of Kapilvastu in the district of Gorakhpur, the Koliyas 
of Ramagrama, the Liehchhavis of Vaisali in the Muzaffarpur 
district, the Videhas of Mithila in the Darbhanga district, the 
Mallas of Kusinara or Kusinagira and Pava, the Moriyas of Pip- 
palivana, the Bulis of Allakappa, and the Bhaggas or Bhargas who 
were the neighbours of the Vatsas of Kausambi’ Politically, the 
Mallas and the Vrijjis were the most important among them. 

As regards the system of administration among the Sakyas, 
Prof, Rhys Davids has described the same in these words: “The 
administration and judicial business of the clan (republic) was 
carried out in public assembly, at which young and old were alike 
present, in their common Mote Hall at Kapilavastu. It was at 
such a parliament or palaver that king Pasenadi’s proposition was 
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discussed. When Anjbattha goes to Kapilavastu on business, he 
goes to the Mote Hall where the Sakyas were then in session and 
it is to the Mote Hnll of the Mallas that Ananda goes to announce 
the death of the Buddha, they being then in session there to consi- 
der that very matter. 


«A single chief—how, and for what period chosen, we do not 
khow—was chosen as office-holder, presiding over the sessions, and, 
if no sessions were sitting, over the state. He bore title of Raja 
which must have meant something like the Roman consul or the 
Greek archon. We hear nowhere of such a triumvirate as bore 
cooresponding office among the Lichchhavis, nor of such acts of 
kingly sovereignty as are ascribed to the ruling kings mentioned 
above. But we hear at one time that Bhaddiya, a young cousin 
of the Buddha's was the Raja; and in another passage Suddho- 
dana, the Buddha’s father (who is elsewhere spoken of as a simple 
citizen, Suddhodana Sakiyan), is called the Raja.” 


The Arthasastra of Kautilya refers to a large number of 
republics. Among them were the Lichchhavikas, the Vrijikas, the 
Mallakas, the Madrakas, the Kukaras, the Kurus, the Panchalas,. 
the Kambhojas, the Saurashtras, the Kshatriyas, the Srenis, etc. 


The Greek writers also refer to a large number of republics 
which existed in India at the time of Alexander’s invasion. Ac- 
cording to them, the Kathaiams were one of the most powerful 
nations of India, They were to the east of the Ravi in the area 
covered by the districts of Lahore and Amritsar. Their capital 
was Sankala. “The Kathaians themselves enjoyed the highest 
reputation for courage and skill in the art of war.” A little away 
from the Ravi was the community called Adrestai with the capi- 
tal at Pimprama. Another state was that of the Sophytes which 
has been identified with Saubhuti by Sylvain Levi. According to 
Diodorus, the cities subject to the rule of the Sophytes “were 
governed by laws in the highest degree salutary” and “their politi- 
cal system was one to admire.” The inhabitants of the cities were 
generally held in higher estimation than the rest of their country- 
men. k 


There was a great republic beyond the river Beas. The terri- 
tory was exceedingly fertile and “the inhabitants were good agri- 
culturists, brave in war and living under an excellent system of 
internal government ; for the multitude was governed by the aris- 
tocracy who exercised their authority with justice and mođera- 
tion.” 


> During he retreat, Alexander had to face a large number of 
republics down the Indus and up to Baluchistan. The Kshudra- 
kas and the Malavas were the most important among them. They 
were spelt by the Greeks Oxydrakai and Malloi respectively. 
The two states formed one league. According to Arrian, they 
were the most numerous and warlike of the Indian nations. Al- 
exander found it a dificult task to conquer them. Near the 
biaiavas were the Siboi or the Sibis. b: 
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According to Diodorus, the republic of Agsinae had an army 
ef 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. They fought with great vigour 
against the Macedonians. 


Another republic mentioned by the Greeks was that of the 
Ambashthas or Simbastai. Their army consisted of 60,000 foot, 
6,000 cavalry and 5,000 chariots. ‘‘They had elected three gene- 
rals renowned for their valour and military skill.” «They were a 
poole inferior to none in India either in nombers or in bravery.” 

hey submitted and were treated generously by Alexander. 


Another independent state was that of the Xathroi or Ksh- 
atriyas. According to Arrian, the Ossadioi was «lso an “inde- 
pendent nation.” 

Dr. Juysswal points out that by the time of the coming of 
the Mauryas, the republics had a career of about the thousand 
years at list. “This was the most flourishing period of the Hindu 
republics. For national prosperity, the Uttara Kurus became 
proverbial ; for learning, the Madras and the Kathas; for bravery, 
the Kshudrakas and the Malavas; for political wisdom and vali- 
ant. independence, the Vrishnis and the Andhakas; for power, the 
Vrijis ; and for the philosophies of light and equality, for the eman- 
cipation of law, the Sakyas and their neighbours stamp their inde- 
lible marks on national life and national literature of Aryan India 
during their period.” (Hindu Polity, p. 118). 


Kautilya lays down the following policy with regard to the 
republics : “Acquisition of a Samgha is more desirable than an 
alliance of goodwill or military aid. Those which are united (in a 
league) should be treated with the policy of subsidy and peace, for 
they are invincible. Those which are not united should be con- 
quered by army and disunion,” In spite of the verdict of Kau- 
tilya, there are references to many republics in the inscription of 
Asoka. Some of them were Yonas, the Kambojas, the Gandharas, 
the Rashtrikas, the Pitinikas, the Aparantas, the Nabbakas, the 
Bhojas, the Andhras and the Paradas. It is remarkable to note that 
some republican coins of the Mauryan period have also been dis- 
covered. 

Reference may be made to the republics in the Sunga period. 
The Yaudheyas survived not only the Mauryan imperialism but 
also the Sungas and the Kushans. Their long life is pointed out 
by their inscriptions and coins. They are referred to as one “who 
cannot be subjugated” and as ‘rendered as they were, by having 
manifested their title of heroes among all Kshatriyas. The num- 
ismatic evidence shows that the Yaudheyas had an elected Presi- 
dent who is described as “the President made by the Gana of the 
Yaudheyas.” The coins and seals are in the name of the Yau- 
dheyas and their cabinct. ‘Lhe latter are called Mantradharas or 
those vested with the policy of the state. The Yaudheyas dis- 
appeared before the seventh century A.D. 

The Madras had originally their capital at Sakala or Sialkote. 


They also migrated from their original homes and settled as the 
neighbours of the Yaudheyas in Rajputana. Although they are 
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mentioned by Samudragupta, they also disappeared like the Yau- 
dheyas. 


The Kshudrakas and the Malavas are also mentioned in the 
Sunga period. Patanjali refers to a victory of the Kshudrakas 
but they Ceepnere: after that. It is possible that they might 
have been amalgamated with the Malavas when they migrated to 
Rajputana from the Punjab. The Malavas also migrated via Bha- 
tinda in the Punjab. Before 51 B.C., the Malavas besieged the 
Uttamabhadras near Ajmer. 


The Sibis who were mentioned by the Greek writers appear- 
ed once again in the Sunga period. They also migrated from the 
Punjab to Rajputana. 


About 100 B.C., the Arjunayanas migrated to Rajputana and 
they continued to exist up to the time of Samudragupta. 


; With regard to the migration of the above republics from the 
Punjab to Rajputana, Dr. K.P. Jayaswal remarks thus: “This 
migration from the fertile lands of the Punjab to the dreary Raj- 
putana is the testimony to the love of liberty which these “uncon- 
querable republicans bore ‘more than others’ as one of them put it 
in the time of Alexander. They believed that the Yaudheya coun- 
try or the Malava country was wherever the Yaudheya or Malava 
Gana lived and lived as of yore in freedom. They would sacrifice 
aha homes and lands to preserve their political self and soul. 

ey would go to deserts but live in democratic glory and rule 
in parliament. It is a settled principle of Hindu politics that free- 
dom is more important than home and is to be preserved at the 
cost of the latter. The republics seem to have fully acted upon 
this principle”. (Hindu Polity, p. 153). 


Before the Gupta period, three Mitra Republics made their 
appearance in Malava. Their names were Pushamitra, Padhumitra 
and Padmamitra. However, by the end of the fifth century A.D., 
republics disappeared from ancient India, Everi the Lichchhavis 
who were porny responsible for the initial rise of the Guptas, dis- 
appeared from the scene. A branch of the Lichchhavis migrated to 
RE al After the sixth century, only monarchical states were left 
n India. 


Merits. Reference may be made to some of the merits and 
demerits of the republican sy stem in ancient India. The legal sys- 
tem and the administration of-justice in the Hindu republics were 
praised by the Greek writers. Justice of a very high order was 
administered to the people who enjoyed reputation for their disci- 
pline. The leaders of the republican states were very popular with 
the people and they hesitated from doing anything which could in 

.any way make them unpopular. The people were brave and were 
always ready to fight. A lot of emphasis was put on the principle 
of equality among the people. They possessed efficiency of adminis- 
tration. Their treasuries were always full. Their military sytem 
was based on the principle of the nation in arms, They entered 
into alliances and thus were able to fight successfully against their 
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opponents. There wasan abundance of wealth among them. The 
head of a Gana was considered to be merely its servant (Ganadasa), 
The republican institutions lived long, It is pointed out that the 
Bhojas had a life of about 1,000 years. The Uttara-Madras lived 
for about 1,300 or 800 years. Likewise, the Malavas and the Kshud- 
rakas also lived for many centuries. 

, Demerits. However, there were certain shortcomings in the 
Hindu republics. ‘The area of the republics was very small and on 
account of the lack of adequate resources, their very life was always 
in danger. The bigger states under their ambitious rulers were 
ready to swallow the small republics. Itis pointed out that when 
a repulic had to fight against a strongenemy it broke down like 
wood which does not know how to bend. Once conquered, they 
ceased to exist as a community. There was also the danger of 
intrigues in the republican institutions. Personal rivalries and 
greed for power broke the unity of the republics. Sometimes, mem- 
bers became the enemies of one another while discussing certain 
subjects, It is mentioned in the Mahabharata that as the head ol 
a Republic, Lord Krishna complained that his heart was roasted 
by terrible speech. Mutual dissensions led ultimately to the break 
up ofthe Ganas. 


In the Gana states, the non-Kshatriyas were sharply distin- 
guished from the ruling aristocracy which occupied a privileged 
position. The farmers, servants, serfs and artisans resented their 
own inferior status and consequently they could not be expected 
to fight for the independence of such republics. 

The clannish spirit among the republics stood in the way of 
their growth and expansion. lt was not possible to develop a 
strong central government which could stand against the attacks 
of the rivals. í 

Dr. Jayaswal was of the opinion that the disappearance of the 
republics about 400 A.D. was due to the imperialism of the Guptas. 
To quote him, “Samudragupta, like Alexander, killed the free spirit 
of the country. He destroyed the Malavas and the Yaudheyas 
who were the nursery of freedom and many others of their class.” 
However, this point of view is not accepted by Dr. Altekar. It 
is pointed out by him that even after Samudragupta, the republics 
of the Malavas, the Yaudheyas, the Madras and the Arjunayanas 
maintained their existence and their autonomy was maintained. 
They merely accepted the suzerainty of the Guptas, Their terri- 
tories were never governed directly by the Guptas. It is true 
that the independence of the republics had been eclipsed under the 
Mauryas and the Kushans but after the decline of those empires, 
the republics had reasserted themselves. However, an unhappy 
tendency began to develop in the republican states. The leadership 
became hereditary in certain families The leaders took up the 
titles of Maharajas and Mahasenapatis in the fourth century. There 
was also a feeling that monarchy was more conducive to the safety 
of the people than the republican states. It was under those cir- 
cumstances that the republics disappeared and monarchy became 
the general rule, 
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The Lichchhavis. It seems desirable to discuss in detail the 
Lichchhavis who played an important part in ancient India, The 
term ‘Lichchavi’is found in many forms: Lichchivi, Lechhavi, 
Lechhai and Nichhayi. The form ‘Lichchavi’ is found invariable in 
the Pali canon. In the Mahavastu Avadan, the usual form is 
Lechhavi In Jain literature, the form ‘Lechhai’ occurs. Kautilya 
refers to Lichhivika. Kulluka, the Bengali commentator, mentions 
Nichhavi. On the coins of Chandragupta I, the word Lichhavyah 
is used in the plural. The form Licbhavi is found in various Gupta 
inscriptions, 


Origin. According to Dr, V.A. Smith, the Lichchhavis were 
Tibetans in origin. Dr, Smith supported his conclusion on two 
grounds, viz., the custom of exposure of the dead and the judicial 
procedure of the Lichchhavis. However, it is pointed out that t) 3 
Lichchhavis inherited the custom of the exposure of the dead froxa 
their Vedic ancestors whose descendants they were. The Atharva- 
veda states thus : “Oh Agni! bring the buried and the cast away, 
those burnt with fire and those exposed, to eat the sacrifice.” The 
Srauta Sutra of Apastamba alao refers to the custom of burial and 
exposure on a raised platform. As regards the identity of the 
judicial procedure of the Lichehhavis with the modern judicial pro- 
cedure in Tibet, it is Pointed out that the Tibetans borrowed their 
judicial procedure along with their religion from the Lichchhavis 
who “subsequently Migrated to or conquered Nepal in the early 
medieval period” and thence probably to Tibet also. Moreover, 
our knowledge about the judicial procedure in Tibet in the days 
of the Lichchhavis is very meagre and “this fact should be remem- 
bered in instituting a comparison between the Tibetans and the 
customs of the Lichchhavis as reflected in the Pali texts”. 

ja According to Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusan, the Lichchhavis were 
originally Persians and they migrated from their original home at 
Nisibi and settled in India and Tibet. Dr, Vidyabhusan based his 
conclusion on the verbal coincidence between Nisibis inthe Persian 
empire and Nichhivi. Critics point out that it is not possible to 
identify the'Lichchhavis with the followers of Darius (516-485 
B.C.). Itis due to the fact that the Lichchhavis were at the height 
of their glory before the death of Buddha and according to Dr. 
Vidyabhusan they came from Persia to India about 515 B.C, Bo- 
sides, there is no tradition on record that the Lichchhavis came 
from outside, 

According to Manu, from the Rajanya Vratya sprang the 
Jhalla, Malla Lichchhavi, Nata. Karana, Khasa and the Dravida. 
A Rajyana was a descendant of a consecrated king and tho Vratyas 
were those whom the twice-born begot on wives of equal castes but 
who did not fulfil their sacred duties. They were Kshatriyas by 
origin but they were not careful to obey the regulations according 
to the standard of Manu. Some of the kings were degraded in the 
eyes of the Brahmanas as Vratyas and their tlescendants were de- 
signated as Vratya-Kshatriyas. ` 


According to Hodgson, the Lichchhavis were Scythians, Ac- 
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cording to Lexicographers like Amarasimha, Halayudha and Hem- 
chandra, the Lichchhavis were Kshatriyas and Vratyas. According 
to Roth, the Lichchhavis came of a regal race and his view was 
supported by Monier-Williams. The Dulva states that when Mog- 
gallana entered Vaisali in search of alms, the Lichchhavis were 
coming out of the city to subdue Ajatasatru. Out of veneration, 
they enquired whether they would be successful or not. Moggal- 
lana replied : “Men of Vasistha’s race, you will conquer.’ This 
shows that the Lichchhavis were Kshatriyas. 


It is stated in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya that the Lichchhavis claimed a portion of the relics of the 
body of Buddha on the ground that they were his caste-men. The 
words usedare: “Blessed one is a Kshatriya, so are we.” 


According to Kalpasutra of the Jains, Mahavira was amaternal 
uncle of the Lichchhavis and they illuminated the city to commemo- 
rate his death. Itis also stated that a great famine broke out at 
Vaisali and Buddha was invited to check it. The chief queen of 
Banaras became pregnant and was delivered of a lump of flesh. 
To avoid scandal, she put it in a pot and threw it into the Ganges. 
The gods took up and wrote on it that it contained the son of the 
chief queen of Banaras. A hermit found the pot and kept it with 
him, From this lump of flesh, children were born and they came 
to be known as Lichchhavis. It is stated about those children that 
whatever entered their stomachs could be seen as if the stomachs 
were transparent. The children appeared skinless (Nichchavi). 
Some said that the skin was so thin (Linachhavi) that the stomach 
and whatever entered it, appeared as though sewn together. 


Mahali, a Lichchhavi chief, remarked thus : “I am a Kshatriya, 
so is the Buddha. If his knowledge increases and he becomes all- 
knowing, why should it not happen to me.” In the Napal Vamsa- 
vali, the Lichchhavis are assigned to the solar race of the Kshatri- 
yas. 

The young Lichchhavis of Vaisali were handsome and full of 
life. They dressed well and drove in carriages. About the beauty 
of the Lichchhavis, Buddha remarked thus: “Look at the Lich- 
chhavis, those who have not seen the Tavatimsa gods, let them look 
at these Lichchbavis.” The Tavatimsa gods were famous for their 
beauty. There were continuous festivities among the Lichchhavis 
and the Chana and Sabharattivaro were the most important. 
Whole nights were spent in merry-making. The Lichchhavis loved 
att and built many beautiful Chaityas, parks and gardens. They 
went to gardens with prostitutes (Nagara-Sobhini) and enjoyed 
themselves very much. It is stated that they were unbelievers in 
Buddha and their Chaityas were consecrated to the Yakkhas. How- 
ever, this view is correct. It is pointed out in the Anguttara 
Nikaya that the Lichchhavis were devoted to Buddha. When 
Buddha was at Vaisali, 500 Lichchhavis worshipped him, Some 
Lichchhavis saluted Buddha with folded hands as soon as he was 
seen by them. They were so much devoted to Buddha that they 


. are stated to have arranged & trip for him by boat. 
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The Lichchhavis took pleasure in philosophical discussions 
about the non-cause of sins of beings, non-cause of the purity of 
beings, Nirvana, Lobha, Dosha and Moha. They discussed the pro- 
blems dealing with the destruction of action, destruction of sensa- 
tion, means of attaining Nirvana, etc. According to Dr, B.. M. 
Barua, the Lichchhavis recognised soul and their view of the Atma 
differed from that of Sankhya and the Vedanta. They believed in 
spirits and the existence of hell. They ware good sportsmen and 
accurate archers, They hunted with the help of dogs. They killed 
animals on the 8th, 14th and 15th day of the lunar months and ate 
their flesh. They were rough, cruel and haughty. Some young 
men were accused of insulting girls of respectable families by 
throwing stones on them. However, they had the moral courage 
to confess their guilt. There wasa lot of cducation among the 
Lichchhavis. 

If a Lichchhavi fell ill, the other Lichchhavis went to see him. 
The whole clan joined any auspicious ceremony in the house of a 
Lichehhavi. When a foreign king visited the Lichchhavi territory, 
the Lichchhavis went out in body to receive him and honour him. 
The Lichchhavis held frequent meetings and discussed the matters 
concerning them. The meeting was announced by the beat of 
drums and everybody made it a point to attend the same. 


There was a custom among the Lichchhavis that a daughter 
born in the first district could marry only in the first district and 
not in the second or third district. The daughter born in the middle 
district could marry in the frst and second. The daughter born 
in the last district could marry in any of the three districts. No 
marriage was to be contracted outside Vaisali. The Lichchhavi 
Gana could select a suitable bride for a Lichchhavi when asked for. 
Tt was for the Lichchhavi Gana to decide the case of adultery. 


It is not possible to fix a definite date as to when the Re- 
public of the Lichchhavis came into existence. However, it appears 
that the Vajjian confederation must have been organised after the 
decline and fall of the royal house of Videha. Neither the king 
nor the people of Vaisali are stated to have taken any part in the 
Bharata War. The tentative date assigned to the establishment 
of the Lichchhavi Republic is about 750 B.C. The Republic was 
destroyed by Ajatasatru, the Magadha king. 


It is stated in the Dulva that a Lichchhavi chief named Maha- 
naman lived at Vaisali and he had a daughter called Amrapali. 
According to the law of the Lichchhavis, a perfect woman was 
not allowed to get married and ske was reserved for the pleasure 
of the people. It was under tiese circumstances that Amrapali 
became a courtesan. King Bimbisara of Magadha heard of her 
beauty and although he was at war with tbe Lichchhayis, he went 
to Vaisali to live with her for 7 days, Amrapali gave birth to 
a son wko was sent to his father, As he upproached the king 
fearlessly, he came to be known as Abhaya. According to Dr. 
D.R. Bhandarkar, “This matrimonial alliance was a result of the 
peace concluded after the war between Bimbisara, and’ the Lich- 
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chhavis, It was the dread of Abhaya who had Lichchbavi blood 
in him and who was very much liked by the Lichchhavis, that 
induced Ajatasatru to do away with the Lichchhavis for if they 
sapa with Abhaya, it would he dificult for him to gain the 
throne.” 

S There was another cause of war between Ajatasatru and the 
Lichchhavis. There was a port near the Ganges extending over a 
league. Halt of it belonged to Ajatasatru and the other half to 
the Lichchhavis. There was a mine of precious gems at the foot 
of a mountain not far from it. There was a contract between the 
Lichchhavis and Ajatasatru that they would share the gems equal- 
ly. However, the Lichehhavis took away all the gems and Ajata- 
satru was annoyed, He decided to punish them but he also rea- 
lised the difficulty of the task on account of the numerical strength 
of the Lichchhavis. To quote, “It cannot be expected that the 
man whose greed for power and position did override even the 
natural instinct of regard for his father’s life, would show any 
tender fecling towards his mother’s relations, He felt from the 
very beginning that the Lichchhavis formed the greatest obstacle to 
his realisation of the idea of Magadhan expansion and he resolved 
to bring the Vajjians to utter ruin,” 


Ajatasatru sent Vassakara to Lord Buddha for advice. The 
advice of Buddha was: ‘‘By no other means will the Vajjians be 
overcome but by propitiating them with tributes or by dissolving 
the subsisting union” Ajatasatru was prepared to propitiate the 
Lichchhavis and consequently he decided to break them up. It 
was given ont that there was a quarrel between Ajatasatru and 
Vassakara and the latter left the kingdom of Ajatastru. He was 
welcomed by the Lichchhavis. As he proved himself to be a good 
administrator, the Lichchhavis began to trust him. * Having ac- 
quired that position, Vassakara tried to create dissensions among 
the Lichchhavis and it took him 3 years to accomplish that. There 
was so much of disunity among the Lichchhavis that they refused 
to mect together or work together. Even when the tocsin was 
sounded, the Lichchhavis did not respond by saying: “Let the 
rich and valiant assemble. We are beggars and cowherds.’’ When 
such was the state of affairs, Vassakara asked Ajatasatru to attack 
the Lichchhavis and when he did so, there was practically no 
opposition. It is stated that Ajatasatru entered the city with 
wide open gates, 

The Lichchhavis were forced to accept the suzerainty of Aja- 
tasatru and pay him tribute. However, it appears that they were 
allowed to maintain their internal autonomy. The Lichchhavis are 
mentioned in the later literature. It can never be forgotten that 
the rise of the Guptas started with the marriage of Chandragupta 
{ with Kumardevi of the Lichcbhavi Republic. She was the heir- 
ess to the Lichchhavi dominion. 

The Lichchhavi Constitution. The constitution of the 
Lichchhavis is described in the Atthakatha. There is a reference 
to three high officers called Raja or President, Upraja or Vice- 
President and Senapati or the Generalissimo, There is also a 
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reference to the office of Bhandagarika or Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in a Jataka. The above four highest officers constituted 
the cabinet. The headquarters of the Government were at Vaigali. 
According to Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, “the rule vested in the inhabi- 
tants, 7,707 in number, all of whom were entitled to rule. They 
became Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Commanders-in-chief and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. What the Jataka means to say is 
that 7,707 of the inhabitants, probably the foundation families, 
were the ruling class, that itis they who became the executive 
office holders, The total population was much larger, divided in 
outer and inner citizens, 1,68,000 in number. The rulers (Gan- 
rajas) underwent the ceremony of consecration by “anointing”... 
(Hindu Polity, p. 48). According to the Lalita-Vistara, “Among 
them (Vaisalians) the rule of having respect for the high, the mid- 
dle ones, the oldest, the elders is not observed ; every one con- 
siders himself to be the Raja, ‘Iam the Raja, I am the Raja.’ 
No one becomes a follower of another,” 


According to Dr. R. K. Mukherjee. “Internally, the govern- 
ing body of the republic comprised 7,707 Rajas, citizens of Vaisali, 
chosen out of a total population of ‘twice 84,000.’ i.e , 1,68,000 
with as many uprajas, deputy leaders, senapatis, generals, and 
Bhandarikas, treasurers as members of a democratic body, all of 
them were notorious for their arguments and disputations, This 
assembly of Rajas is in keeping with the old traditions referred to 
by Panini according to which the governing body of a Gana was 
eomposed of such Kshatriyas as were specially consecrated for 
tulership and were designated as Rajanyas. Kautilya also refers 
to Samghas bassed on the institution of Rajas. Each of these 
Rajas was probably a ruling prince in his own domain, with his 
own staff of officers and treasury and the Assembly of 7,707 such 
Rajas was thus a Federal Assembly representative of as many 
constituent clans making up the total population of the Vajjian 
Confederacy.” (Hindu Civilisation, p. 205). 


The foreign relations of the Lichchhavis were dealt with by a 
body of 9 Lichehhavis, The judicial administration was in the 
hands of a Council of eight members, The Atthakulaka was the 
superior court of justice and experts were emplo} ed for the efficient 
administration of justice. ji 


When the citizens of Vaisali came to the House of Law, the 
tocsin was sounded, All kinds of subjects, whether political, mili- 
tary, commercial or agricultural, were discussed there. Sometimes 
the Lichchhavi Gana in session appointed a Mahattaka or distin- 
guished member to act as a special envoy of the Gana to’ deliver 
some important message, s 


The Raja or President was the highest judicial authority. 
Every precaution was taken to safeguard the liberty of the people, 
No citizen could be adjudged guilty unless and until the Raja, the 
Upraja and the Senapati examined the case Separately and came 
to a positive conclusion. Regular records were mintained of the 
cases decided by the courts, 
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On different occasions, the Lichchhavis entered into a league 
with the Videhas and the Mallas. The Confederacy of the Mallas 
and the Lichchbavis had a Federal Council consisting of 18 mem- 
bers who were equally divided among the Lichchhavis -and the 
Mallas. The members of the Federal Council were described as 
Gana Rajas. According to Dr. Jayaswal, “The composition of the 
Federal Council shows that the federal states had equal votes, that 
the federation was based on terms of equality. The Mallas were 
not so great a political power as the Lichchhavis, yet in the Fede- 
ral Council both had equal number of members, that is equal 
voice.” (Hindu Polity, p. 50). 
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CHAPTER XVII 


CONDITION OF NORTHERN INDIA FROM 6TH TO 4TH 
CENTURY B.C. 


In order to have an idea of the political, social, religious and 
economic life of the people of Northern India from 6th to 4th 
century B,C., we have to collect and analyse the information 
scattered in Buddhist and Jain literature. The Jatakas are parti- 
cularly very useful in this matter. 


Political Condition. When Buddha appeared on the scene, 
there was no paramount power in India. India was a congeries of 
states whose rulers and heads were fighting among themselves for 
supremacy, There were not only monarchies but also republics. 


Prof. Rhys Davids in his remarkable work ‘Buddhist India” 
has given a list of 16 Mahajanpadas or states. The names of the 
sixteen great Janapadas were Kasi, Kosala, Anga, Magadha, Vajji, 
Malla, Chedi, Vamsa (Vatsa), Kuru, Panchala, Machchha (Matsya). 
Surasena, Assaka, Avanti, Gandhara and Kamboja 


(1) The Kasis were the peoplo who had settled round Bana- 
ras. Before Buddha, Kasi was more powerful than Kosala and 
there were frequent disputes between Kasi and Kosala. Brah- 
madatta, the king of Kasi attacked Kosala, defeated king Dighiti, 
annexed it and returned it to the son of the latter. After that 
started retaliatory invasions of Kasi by Kosala kings named Van- 
ka, Dabbasena and Kamsa, Kasi was conquered by the last- 
ee king of Kosala. Kasi was ultimatly incorporated into 

osala, 


(2) Kosala roughly corresponds to modern Avadh in Uttar 
Pradesh. Its capital was Sravasti. The Sakyas had already ac- 
knowledged in the 7th century B.C, the suzerainty of Kosala, 
It was the rapid rise of the kingdom of Kosala and the inevitable 
struggle between Kosala and Magadha which was the leading 
point in the politics of Buddha's time. In the time of Buddha, 
Pasenadi (Prasenjit) was the ruler of Kosala. He was educated at 
Taxila, He was known for his charity, He gave two towns to two 
Brahmanas. His ministers were Mrigadhara, Srivaddha and Digha 
Charayana. He was an admirer of Buddha. The relations between 
Buddha and Prasenjit are given in one of Barhut sculptures. This 
shows that the king was a followerof Buddha, Kosala had three 
chief cities, viz, Ayodhya, Saketa and Sravasti, There are refer- 
ences to 5 Rajas of independent clans who were ultimately merged 
into Kosala. There were wars between Prasenjit and king Ajata- 
satru of Magadha. After Ajatasatru was captured, he married 
Vajirs, the daughter of Prasenjit. The conflict between the two 
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countries arose out of the resumption by Prasenjit of a village in 
Kasi which had been given as bath money to his sister on her 
marriage- with Bimbisara. That gift was revoked by Prasenjit 
after the de:.th of his sister caused by the assassination of Bimbi- 
sara by Ajatisatru., The revocation of the gift led to war between 
the two countries. In his old age, Prasenjit went to see Buddha 
in the Sakya country. When he was away; there was a revolution 
in Kosala and Prasenjit was forced to go to Ajatasatru for help. 
Unfortunately, he died outside the gates of Rajagriha, There 
were times of insecurity in Kosala and ultimately Kosala was 
merged into Magadha. 

(3) The state of Anga roughly corresponds to the district of 
Bhagalpur. Its capital was Champa. It was annexed by Magadha 
in the time of Bimbisara. 
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(4) Magadha roughly corresponds to the present districts of 
Patna and Gaya. Its earliest capital was Girivraja or Rajgriha. 
The earliest dynasty of Magadha was founded by Brihadratha. 
However, Magadha came into prominence under Bimbisara and 
Ajatasatru. It became so powerful that one by one all other neigh- 
bouring states were merged into it, (For details about the rise of 
Magadha, seo the next chapter). * 


5) According to Dr. Rhys Davids, the Vajjiams included 8 
confederated clans of whom the Lichchhavis and the Videhans 
were the most important. It was the time of king Janaka that 
Videha came into prominence. Its. capital, Mithila, became the | 
centre of political and cultural activity of Northern India. The 
last king of Videha was Kalara who perished along with his king- 
dom and relations on account of his attempt on a Brahmana 
maiden, On the ruins of this kingdom arose the republics of the 
Lichchhavis and the Videbans and six other small republics. 
Mithila has been identified with the modern town of Janakpur. 


A detailed account of the Lichchhavis has been givenin the 
previous chapter. They were very independent people. Their 
capital was Vaisali. The mother of Mahavira was a Lichcbhavi 
princess. Mahavira himself was born nearabout the city of Vaisali. 
The Lichchhayis were followers of Buddha and Buddha also visited 
them on many occasions. Vaisali was a prosperous town, crowded . 
with people and having abundance of everything. There were 
thousands of many-storeyed buildings. There were many pleasure 
grounds and lotus ponds. A triple wall encompassed the city, each 
wall a league distant from the next, and there were three gates 
with watch-towers. The second Buddhist Council was held at Vai- 
sali. The city has been identified with Basarh in the Muzaffarpur 
district of Bihar, 

_ (6) There was a republican state of Mallas. It had two divi- 
sions. Kusinara was the capital of one division and Paya of the 
other, Kusinara has been identified with modern Kasia near 
Gorakhpur. Pava has been identified with modern Padrauna which 
is 12 miles north of Kasia. The importance of the cities of Pava 
and Kusinara is very great in the history of Buddhism. Buddha 
took his last meals and was taken ill at Pava, At Kusinara, he 
died. The Mallas were the great admirers of Buddha. They were 
very brave and war-like people. There are plenty of references to 
the Mallas in the Buddhist and Jain books. 

(7) Chedi roughly corresponds to modern Bundelkhand, 

(8) The Vaisa or Vatsa country had a monarchical form of 
Government. Its capital was Kausambi which has been identified 
with the village of Kosam, 38 miles from Allahabad. Kausambi was 
a very prosperous city where a large number of millionaire mer- 
chants resided. It was the most important entrepot of goods and 
passengers from the South and the West, 


Udayana was the ruler of this country in the 6th century 
B.C. He was a powerful and war-like king. His reletions with the 
neighbouring states were not happy. He had to struggle against 
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king Ajatasatru of Magadha and king Pradyota of Avanti. Uda- 
yana entered into a matrimonial alliance with the king of Magadha. 
The ruler of Avanti invaded Kausambi and as he was unsuccessful, 
he had to marry his daughter to Udayana, It is not possible to 
deny the importance of the matrimonial alliances of Udayana. Ao- 
cording to Dr. B. C. Law, “Had not Udayana contracted these alli- 
ances, Kausawbi would have fallen an easy prey to the overgrowing 
power of Magadba aud Avanti.” It is stated that Udayana always 
kept his army on a war-footing and built a large number of forts 
ou the borders of his kingdom. The number‘of elephants in his | 
army was very large. 

Udayana was very fond of hunting. He had kept an exter- 
sive forest for that purpose. To begin with, Udayana was o posed 
to Buddhism, but later on he became a follower of the Buddha and 
made Buddhism the state religion. 


(9) Kuru country roughly corresponded to the modern Union 
Territory of Delhi and Meerut District. The Kurus did not occupy 
the same position as they did in the Vedic period. 

(10) The Panchala country roughly corresponded to the 
Rohilkhand division, Like the Kurus, the Panchalas also had lost 
their previous prominent position. Their important cities were 
Kampilla and Kamany. 

(11) Machchha or Matsya country corresponded roughly to 
the former state of Jaipur in Rajasthan. The Matsyas were to the 
south of the Kurus and west of the Yamuna. 

(12) Surasena country was south of the Matsyas. Its capital 
was at Mathura. 

(13) Assake country was in the neighbourhood of Avanti. In 
the time of Buddha, its settlements were on the banks of the river 
Godavari. Its capita! was Patlia, 

(14) The state of Avanti roughly corresponded to Malwa. Its 
capital was Ujjeni. The ruler of Avanti in the time of Buddha 
was Chandapajjote or Pradyota. He was a contemporary of Uda- 
yane of Kausambi. He attacked Udayana but was defeated and 
had to marry his daughter to him, King Pracyota had matri- 
. monial alliances not only with Udayana o Kausambi but elso with 

the Surasena of Mathura, We are told that king Ajatasatra fear- 
ed the contemplated attack of Pradyota upon Rajgriha. Although 
he was given the nickname of Chanda on account of his ferocity, 
he became a convert to Buddhism. Avanti became a very impor- 
tant centre of Buddkisn:. f 

(15) The State of Ganthara roughly corresponded to modern 
Kashmir and Taxila, Its >, ‘tal was Taxila which was a famous 
seat of learning where schola:. ame from all over the world. 

(16) Kamboja was the adjoining country in the extreme North- 
West with Dwarka as its capital. It has been identified with Rajpura 
which was described by Hiuen Tsang. It existed in forraer North- 
Western Frontier Province: 
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It is true that most of the members of the ruling class came 
from the Kshatriyas but we have references also to the non-Ksha- 
triya kings. It is stated in a Jataka story that a tyrannical king 
was replaced by a Brahmana king. There.were not only monarchies 
in India at that time but also republics. Some of the Republican 
states have been mentioned above. The names of some of them are 
to be found in the accounts of the Greek writers. It is the republi- 
can states of Malloi or Malavas, Oxydrakai or Kshudrakas, the 
Abastanoi or Ambashthas, ete., who fought against the Greeks. 
The republican states were known as the Ganas and their work wa 
done in an open Asssembly Hall called Santhagara. The Assemb! 
or Parliament consisted of the heads of the families belonging tə 
the clan or tribe. It cannot be definitely stated whether the head 
of every family was given a seat in the Assembly or not. Many 
republics had hereditary Presidents or Rajans. However, there 
were other republics whose heads were elected. Weare told that 
the Assembly met very frequently and all the problems of the state 
were discussed thoroughly in the open sessions. Tt is possible that 
the Buddha organized his own Sangha cn the lines of the organisa- 
tion of the republics. It is pointed out that there was not much 
of difference between the executive of a monarchical state or re- 
publican state. We are told that the republican state of Vaisali had 
a Raja, an Upraja and a Senapati. Ina monarchical state, there 
was a Raja and his Council of Ministers including the Purohita 
and the Senapati. These persons constituted the executive. The 
normal relations between the various states were those of hostility 
and rivalry. The heads of the states entered into matrimonial 
alliances to strengthen their position. References to such matri- 
monial alliances have already been made above. 


The rise of powerful kingdoms created the problem of govern- 
ing large territories. Ordinarily, the conquered parts were not 
annexed and were given back to the ruler concerned, However, 


whenever a nearby territory was conquered and annexed a Military 


Chief was appointed to rule over it. Sometimes, the princes of the 
royal family were appointed as governors. It is well known that 
Prince Ajatasatru was the governor of Anga during the lifetime of 
his father, Bimbisara. 


Officials. It was impossible for the king to carry on the work 
of administration all alone. A Jarge number of officers called 
Mahamatras was appointed to help the king. Those Mahamatras 
who were incharge of work of general nature were called Sarvar- 
thaka. The Mahamatras incharge of the administration of justice 
were known as Vyavaharika. The Mahamatras who looked after 
the army were called Senanayaka, Dronamapakas were incharge 
of revenue Rajjugrahakas were incharge of the work of cadastral 
survey. : 

Justice. The king was considered to be the fountain of jus- 
tice andit was his duty to administer the same. There were 
different grades of courts and the king himself was the highest 
court. The procedure was different at different places and it was 
the duty of a judge to administer justice according to the local 


„also the wives a 
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custom. Considerations of castes, family and locality played their 
part in the administration of justice, 


Army. As it was the duty of the king to protect the people, 
he had to keep a strong army. We donot have the exact figures 
regarding to size of the army during this period. Generally speak- 
ing, there were four divisions of the army, viz.. elephants, cha- 
riots, Horses and foot soldiers. The foot-soldiers were taken from 
the ranks. of, ordinary Aryans and non-Aryans, The other divi- 
sions were formed by men of higher ranks. ‘Che weapons used in 
the wars were bows, iron-tripped arrows, spears, swords, etc. We are 
told that Aajatasatra had a new type of chariot called Pathamusala 
and a machine to hurl big stones called Mahasilakantiga. Too 
much reliance was placed on elephants and that made the Indian- 
armies weak before the Greek cavalry. 


Sources of Revenue. A lot of money was required for the 
expenses of the royal household and the administration of the civil 
and military departments of the Government. As regards the 
sources of revenue, some money came from the vassal states in the 
form of tribute. Some money was realised from the tax called 
Bali, However, the most important source of income was from 
land. The Bhaga or share of the king of the grains produced was 
one-sixth of the produce and was collected by officials known as 
Bhagadughas. Grama-bhojaka was the village headmap and was 
also the important revenue official. Traders paid octroi duties and 
other taxes. People also gave gifts to the king. What was called 
“milk money” was given to the king on the occasion of the birth 
of an heir to the king. 

Economic Condition. Most of the people lived in villages 
and agriculture was their main occupation. The houses of the 
people were clustered together and round them were the Grama 
Kshetra or fields for cultivation. The latter were divided into 
small holdings. There were water-ways and fencings. Large 
holdings were rare.: In addition to the Kshetras which were in- 
dividual or family propertics, there were common pasture lands 
known aa Vana. The number of persons living in a village varied 
from. 30 to 1,000 families, A family was a comprehensive unit in- 
cluding not only father, mother, children and grand-parents, but 
nd children of the sons. The herdsman was known 
as Gopalak. There were landless labourers and slaves who were 
employed by others to work in the fields, The share of the king 
varied from 1/6 to 1/12 of the produce. This was collected thro- 
ugh the village headman who was known as the Grama Bhojaka. 
The latter was cither elected by the village council or was a here- 
ditary officer. The village council consisted of all the elders of 
the village known:as Grama Vriddhas. The village council help- 
ed the- headman to maintain law and order and also to carry out 
works of public ultility such as the laying of roads, the construc- 
tion of irrigation: channels, the digging of tanks and the construo: 
tion of “inote-halls and rest houses. Life seems to have been very 


$ simple in the villages. Every village was practically self-sufficient. 
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It appears that there was not much of crime and people were 
happy and contented. Everybody took interest in the affairs of 
the village and it is stated that even women considered it as sn 
honour to participate in the affairs of the village. 


Around the: villages, there were woodlands or uncleared 
jungles, haunted by wild beasts. The villagers collected fire-wood 
rom there. Through them also pssed the caravan routes that 
were at times very difficult on account of swamps after rains, 
dangerous beasts and brigands. Adjoining them were pastures 
where herds of cattle and flocks of goats were fed. 

The arable land of the village lay outside the mountains. 
Fences and field watchmen guarded the fields from beasts and birds. 
All the fields were cultivated at the same time. The irrigation 
channels were laid by the community and the supply of water was 
regulated under the supervision of the headman. No individual 
was required to fence his part of the field. There were common 
fences. Each family took the produce of itsshare. A share- 
holder of the land in the village could not sell or mortgage his 
share of the village field to an outsider. 

Rice was the staple food. Mention is also made of other 
kinds ofgrain. Sugar-cane, fruits, vegetables and flowers wer 
also cultivated. 


As regards arts and crafts, there was considerable efficiency 
and specialisation. There were three separate industries for the 
Sere of bows and arrows, apart from any ornamental 
work. 

Guild (Sreni) system seems to have been in existence. At 
the head of each Guild was a President. There were many Guilds 
of workers and their number is usually given as 18. According 
to Dr. Rhys Davids, the list probably included workers in wood, 
workers in metal, workers in stone, weavers, leather workers, ivory 
workers, potters, dyers, fisherfolks, jewellers, hunters and trap- 
pers, butchers, cooks and confectioners, barbers and champovers, 
garland makers and flower sellers, rush-workers and basket- 
makers and printers. 


There is a reference to the term setthi which probably means 
a head merchant. Amathapindika and Ghosaka, the rich mer- 
chants of Sravasti and Kausambi respectively occupied a premier 
position among the merchants of their cities. It appears that 
there were many grades of merchants, This is proved by the use 
of such terms as Mahasetthis and Anusetthis in the Jatakas. 


It appears that partnership was a common thing in trade and 
industry. Itisstatedin a Jataka that two merchants entered 
into a partnership with an equal interest in the stock and trade. 
Quarrels arose’ between them as one tried to cheat the other. 
Ultimately, the two merchants made an equal division and each 
took one-half, There is another Jataka story in which it is stated 
that some merchants entered intoa partnership and chartered a 
ship for sea-trade. They enagiged a pilot who brought the ship 
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back through the perils of the sea. The merchants divided among 
themselves all the gold, silver, jewels, corals and diamonds that 
they had got onthe way. There are references where 100 to 500 
merchants bought together goods and sold the same. There are 
also references to common ships for trading, common goods and 
the prevention of mutual under-selling. 

Brisk trade seems to have been carried on with foreign coun- 
tries in silk and muslins, cutlery, armour, brooches, rugs, per- 
fumes, ivory, jewellery of gold and silver, ivory works, drugs, ete. 
It is mentioned in a Jataka story that a Brahmana merchant built 
and fitted a ship laden with merchandise of all hinds to trade 
with Burma and Siam. There are also references to inland trade 
routes. Merchants took their goods op ana down the great rivers 
and alung the coastsin boats. They also went in big caravans. 
There are references in the Jatakas to the caravans of Anatha- 
pindika, a merchant of Sravasti. 

There are references to a large number of ports and cities in 
the Jatakas. There was the seaport of Bharukachchha which has 
been identified with the modern city of Broach, Another seaport 
of Supparaka has been identified by Dr. B.C, Law with Supara or 
Sopara in the Thana district of Bombay. There are also referen- 
ces to Kausambi, Satajati, Ajodhya, Sravasti, Kashi, Mathura 
and Potana. These cities were great centres of trade and passen- 
ger traffic. The other important cities of that time were Taxila, 
Assapura, Vaisali, Kusinara, Ujjeni, Kapilvastu, Mithila, Sakala, 
Saketa, Champa, Rajgriha, etc. The greatness of Patliputra was 
yet to come. 

The barter system had ceased to exist and the system of stand- 
aril currency and token coins issued and regulated by the Govern- 
ment had not yet arisen. Transactions were carried on, values 
estimated and bargains were struck in terms of the Kahapana. 
The latter was a copper coin weighing 140 rains. Its weight 
and fineness were guaranteed by punch marks made by private 
individuals, No silver coins were used. The reference to gold 
coins is doubtfal. There was no fixing of the market price by the 
government. However, there is a reference to an official called 
the “valuer” whose duty was to settle the prices of the goods 
ordered for the palace. 

Besides the coins, there was a considerable use of the instru- 
ments of credit, The great merchants in the large towns gave 
letters of credit on one another. There are references to pro- 
missory notes. There is a: reference to the charging of interest - 
although the rate is not given. There were no banking facilities. 
Money was either hoarded in the house or buried in jars in the 
ground or deposited with a friend. A written record of the tran- 
saction was kept. There iz a no evidence of want in the country. 
However, the number of those who could be considered to be rich 
was not large. s 

The law of primogeniture was not recognised. Property was 
equally divided among the sons. Custom settled the law of inheri- 
tance. Very often, on the death of the householder, the family 
continued as before under the eldest son. 
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Social Condition. Indian society was divided into four 
castes, viz., the Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas and the 
Sudras. There are réferences to'the Chandalas and Pukhasas, Cas- 
tes were an important factor in the social life. Precise rules with 
regard to marriage, food and even touch governed the mutual 
relationship of the caste in minutest details. The Brahmanas were 
forbidden to take food from a man belonging to a low caste. The 
scrupulous care with which the presence of a person belonging to 
a low caste was avoided is clear from the numerous instances con- 
tained in the Jatakas. In the Matanga Jataka, it is stated that a 
tooth-pick thrown by a Chandala up the river was caught in the 
tuft of the hair of a Brahmana while he was bathirg and conse- 
quently the Chandala had to remove his hut from the original place 
to a place in the downstream. It is stated in the Chitta-Sambhu- 
ta Jataka that two Chandala brothers were almost beaten to death 
by a mob on the ground that they were deprived of food and drink 
which was to be given to them by two high class maidens who 
were coming to visit the temple but who gave up the idea on 
account of the sight of the Chandala brothers, Although the 
Buddhists denounced the caste system in theory, they also prac- 
tised the same themselves. It is stated that the Sakyas refused to 
marry a full-blooded Sakya princess to king Prasenjit of Kosala. 


The Kshatriyas and Brahmanas were exempted from taxes 
which were paid by the middle classes. The Brahmanas went 
through the four Ashramas prescribed by the Hindu law-givers. 
They were employed by the king for the performance of sacrifices 
and the prediction of the future. The Kshatriyas were the repre- 
sentatives of political power. They symbolised the idea of the 
state. They attached great importance to the purity of blocd and 
did not consider any person of pure blood who, through his mother 
or father, belonged to another caste. 

he Vaishyas were better known by the word ‘Gahapati’ 
Chandalas belonged to the most despised class. They were requir- 
ed to live outside the town and were distinguished from the rest 
of the population by their speech, The Pukkusas were a caste 
whose profession was probably the plucking of flowers. The Nesa- 
das lived by hunting and fishing. Barbers were despised. The 
cue of keeping slaves existed. They did not possess any right 
at all. 

It appears that asceticism was very popular at that time. 
-Not only the people who were sick of life on account of old-age, left 
the world, even kings who were in undisputed possession of sover- 
eignty renounced the world. Young princes, trades-men, ete., 
preferred the life of ascetics, Taxila was the spiritual centre of 
India. 

It appears that women did not occupy the same positicn as 
they did in the Vedic period. itis well-known that the Buddha 
refused to admit women into his Sangha. Even when he was later 
on prevailed upon to admit them into the Sangha, he laid down. 
certain rules which denied equality to Buddhist nuns, with the Bud- 
dbist monks. A nun vven of 100 years had first to greet a monk. 
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She was to rise up before him, salute him with folded hands and 
make obeisance even if he had been ordained only then. The utter- 
ance of the nuns to the monks was excluded but not the vice versa. 
It appears that the Buddha was not happy about the admission of 
women into the Sangha and this is clear hows the following conver- 
sation which the Buddha had with his disciple, Ananda : “But as 
women have gone forth, now, Ananda, the religious life will not 
last long...Just as houses, where there are many women and few 
men, are broken into by burglars, even so, in that doctrine and 
discipline in which women receive the going forth from a house to 
houseless life. The religious life will not last long. Just as when 
the kind of disease called white boned (mildew) falls upon a field 
of rice, the field of rice will not last long...just as when the disease 
called crimson falls upon a field of sugarcane, that field will not 
last long, even so Ananda, in that doctrine and discipline in which 
women receive the going forth from a house to a houseless life the 
religious life will not last long. Just asa man, Ananda, might in 
anticipation make a dyke for a great reservoir, so that the water 
should not overflow, even so, Ananda, have I in anticipation pres- 
cribed these eight strict rules for the nuns, not to betransgressed 
while life she’. last.” 

The Greek sources tell us that at Taxila, there was a market 
where girls were sold, The parents who could not marry their 
daughters brought them to the market to auction them. The Greeks 
also refer to another custom. That was the self-immolation of 
women on the funeral pyres of their husbands. 


Slavery. There was also the custom of slavery. Persons who 
were captured or whose death-sentences were commuted, became 
slaves. People were also made slaves for debts due from them. 
Criminals were also made slaves. Slaves could be given as gifts. 
They were also sold. S»me people were born slaves and they could 
not own property. It is true that they could be beaten or treated 
harshly but generally they were treated with kindness. -A slave 
could get his freedom either by pleasing his master or by making a 
payment of money to him. 

Food, Asa result of the influence of Buddhism and Jainism, 
there was a trend in favour of vegetarianism. The killing of ani- 
mals was looked down upon. The vegetarian food was becoming 
popular even among the Kshatriyas. The cow was regarded as sacred 
and was not killed at all. Instead of killing living animals at the 
time of sacrifices, their images were placed there. The Greek 
writers tell us that people in the north-west lived on rice and meat. 


Dress and Ornaments. The dress of ordinary persons was 
made of cotton cloth. Silk garments were used only by the rich. 
Both men and women were fond of ornaments such as ear-rings, 
anklets, armlets, bangles, necklaces, etc. Various devices were 
adopted to make the bodies look beautiful. The people used paints, 
powders, etc., for that purpose. 

Amusements. The people indulged in various kinds of 
amusements, Children loved toys. There is a reference toa ball 
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called Kanduka which was used for playing. Women loved singing, 
dancing and playing on musical instruments, Hunting and gamb- 
ling were also popular. Drinking was also prevalent. There are 
references to animal fights and dramatic shows. There are refer- 
ences to dancing halls being made by kings for the entertainment 
of the people. 

Education, The art of writing was known but there was pre- 
ference for oral instructions to teaching through books. According 
to Dr. R.K. Mookerji, “The knowledge of writing might have been 
expected to introduce a great change in the system of education, 
but this does not appear to have been the case. There is abundant 
evidence to show that the teaching continued to be oral and the 
study of manuscripts was positively condemned”. The Brahmanas 
were not in favour of giving the knowledge of the Mantras to all 
and consequently they discouraged the use of books for that pur- 
pose. The personality of Guru or teacher occupied an important 
place in education, Too much emphasis was puton the develop- 
ment of character, The teacher set the example to be followed by 
the students. The students lived very hard lives and that harden- 
ed their character. Instruction was given in such subjects aseacred 
ands ecular literature, logic, philosophy, medicines, military science, 
economics, etc. A Brahman was required to study the Vedas, the 

uranas, grammar, astronomy, astrology, etc. The Kshatriyas were 
required to learn the art of war, The Vaishyas and the Sudras 
were required to learn agriculture, cattle breeding and trade. They 
were also required to have training in industry. An apprentice 
was required to live with his teacher in the industrial workshop, 


Taxila, Takshashila or Taxila and Kashi were centros of 
learning. Taxila was the Capital of Gandhara and it was well- 
known as a seat of learning and ambitious men from all over the 
country went to Taxila to acquire knowlege. Even princes were 
sent there for education. According to Dr. A. S. Altekar, ‘‘Heir- 
apparents of Banaras were usually seen being educated at Taksha- 
shila in the Jatakas, King Prasenjit of Kosala, a contemporary 
of Buddha, was educated in the Gandharan capital, Prince Jivaka, 
an illegitimate son of Bimbisara, Spent seven years at Takshashila 
in learning medicine and surgery. As Panini hailed from Salatura 
near Attock, he also must have been an alumnus of “Takshashila’’. 
It is also possible that Chanakya or Kautilya was also associated 
with Taxila, According to the Jatakas, three Vedas and 18 arts 
were taught in the institutions of Taxila. Great emphasis was put 
on the practical aspects of the subjects. ‘Taxila was famous for 
the teaching of medicine, law and military science. It appears that 
as most of the students were poor, they served their teachers during 
the day-time and got instructions at night. However, that didnot 
apply to the children of the rich. The generous and the rich people 
gave donations to the schools. 


Kashi. Kashi was another great centre of learning. It is true 
that there are references to kings of Banaras sendirg their sons to 
Taxila for higher studies, but it appears that Kashi also became a 
centre of learning on account of the efforts of those persons who 
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were educated at Taxila. In the eastern parts of India, the teach- 
ers of Kashi became famous and their schools attracted a very large 
number of students. 

Religious Condition. Te was during this period that the new 
religions of Jainism and Buddhism came into existence. These 
religions symbolised the revolt of the Kshatriyas against the leader- 
ship and dominance of the Brahmanas. The new religions put 
emphasis on the purity of life and Ahimsa, Bralimanical religion 
got a setback at least for the time being. s 

The Greek writers teil us that people in North-Western India 
worshipped Indra and Parjanya. New gods like Kumara or Karti- 
keya were also worshipped, Trees and water deities were also 
worshipped. The worship of images also became popular, Curtius 
tells us that the army of Paurava which faced Alexander, carried 
an image of Herakles. Panini also refers to the sale of the images 
of Siva, Skanda and Vigakha. 

There was a lot of emphasis on humanitarianism. Killing of 
all sorts of things was avoided. Parivrajakas or Sramanas brought 
new values in the field of religion. ‘The ideas of Sansara and Karma 
became popular. Efforts were also made in the Brahmanical reli- 
gion to bring about a synthesis of the different sects. It was 
asserted that the deities of the Bhagavatas and Pasupatas or Siva- 
Bhagavatas were the manifestations of the Supreme God of the 
Brahmanical religion. 


In order to meet the challenge foom Jainism and Buddbism, 
an attempt was made to purify and reform the Brahmanical religion. 
Tt was in these circumstances that the Bhakti cult became popular. 
This cult was preached by the devotees of Vasudeva who were known 
as Vasudevakas or Bhagavatas. This cult was based on the wor- 
ship of Krishna Vasudeva and it ultimately gave rise to what is 
called Vaishnaviem. It put emphasis on devotion to God, 


Krishna was the son of Vasudeva and Devaki. He belonged 
to the Vishnu or Satvata clan of the Yadu tribe living in the region 
of Mathura. He was a great hero and graduatly he was given the 
rank of a deity. He gave his teachings in the Bhagavadgita or the 
Song Celestial. ‘These teachings were given to Arjuna by Krishna 
in the battle-field of Kurukshetra. Arjuna was told that his duty 
as a Kshatriya was to ight and not to run away from the battle- 
field. He wastoact like a Karmnyogi and fight with a detached 
attitude. His duty was merely to do his Karma and not to worry 
about the consequences of his action. Karma was not a means to 
an end but an end in itself, The soul could never be destroyed. 
Death was merely the death of the body and not of the sou! The 
actions of a man in this life influenced his next life. An individual 
could get Moksha or salvation by surrendering himself to God by 
his love or devotion. Bhakti and Karmayoga cuuld go hand in 
hand, A man who etised self-reatraint, performed his duties, 
hae arte, Gobi and gave his devotion to God, could attain 

oKsha. 
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Krishna Vasudeva was a disciple of the sage Ghora Angirasa 
and there is a good deal of similarity between the teachings of 
Gkora and those given in the Bhagavadgita. According to Ghora, 
the life of man is a continuous sacrifice, Virtues like charity, 
piety, non-violence and truthfulness play an important part in the 
life of a man. 


Krishna Vasudeva came to be identified with Vishnu and 
Narayan. When Vishnu came to be regarded as one of the Hindu 
Trinity (Brahma, Vishnu and Siva), the Bhagavada religion be- 
came a very powerful religion. The worshippers of Krishna did 
not prescribe elaborate ceremonies and sacrifices. They put em- 
phasis only on Bhakti or devotion and self surrender. 


Art and Architecture. According to Dr. A. L. Basham, 
“With the exception of the falls of Rajagriha, which also haye no 
artistic value, we have no significant architectural remains between 
the Harappa period and that of the Mauryas. This was due to the 
fact that few of many buildings were made of stones during this 
time” Most of the buildings were made of earth, wood and bam- 
boo and no wonder those have been destroyed during the course 
of time. We are told that Mahagovinda was the architect and 
planner of Bimbisara, The fortifications of the old city of Raj- 
griha were made in the time of Bimbisara, We have also the re- 
mains of the Buddhist Stupas of that period. One such stupa has 
been discovered at Piprahwa near the Nepal border. 


Statues of Yakshas and Yakshis were made during this period. 
According to Dr. R, K. Mookerji, “These statues may be taken as 
some of the earliest examples of indigenous Indian art, of popular 
or folk art, the art of the Masses, whose religion meant the wor- 
ship of minor deities like the Yakshas, or Yakshis, Nagas, or Nagis, 
Gandharvas, Apsaras, Tree and water spirits and the like.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE RISE OF MAGADHA 


Magadha embraces the districts of Patna and Gaya in the 
southern part of Bihar.. It was bounded on the North and the 
West by the rivers Ganges and Son, on the south by the spurs of 
the Vindhyas and on the east by the river Champa. Its earliest 
capital was Girivraja or Rajagriha near Rajgir. The other names 
for the city. were Magadhapura, Brihadrathapura, Vasumati, 
Kushagrapura and Bimbisarapuri. 


According to Dr. H.C, Raychaudhuri, “The early dynastic 
history of Magadha is shrouded in darkness. We have occasional 
glimpses of war-lords and statesmen, some probably entirely mythi- 
cal, others having more appearance of leader. The history com- 
mences with the famous Bimbisara of the Haryanka Kula.” (Age 
of the Nandas and Mauryas by Nilakanta Sastri, pp. 10, 11). 
There is a reference in the Rigveda to a territory called Kikata 
which was ruled by a chief named Pramaganda. Kikata is deseri- 
bed as a synonym of Magadha. There is a prayerin the Atharva- 
veda that fever may go to Magadha. The Yajurveda refers to the 
bards of Magadha. 


The Brihadrathas, According to the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas, the earliest dynasty of Magadha was founded by Brihad- 
ratha, the father of Jarasandha and son of Vasu. According to the 
Ramayana, Vasu himself was the founder of Girivraja or Vasumati. 
We come across in the Puranas the lists of the kings of this 
dynasty. The number of the future Brihadrathas is given as 16, 22 
or32 and the totallength of their ruleis fixed at 723 or 1,000 
years. The chronology of the kings as given in the Puranas and 
the order of their succession may not be true and there is no 
corroboration of the same. However, it is stated that the Brihad- 
rathas had passed away when Pulika or Punika put his son Pradyota 
on the throne of Avanti or Ujjain. As Pradyota was a contempo- 
rary of Buddha, it is presumed that the Brihadratha dynasty came 
to an end in the sixth century B. C, 


The Jain writers refer to two early kings of Rajgriha named 
Samudra Vijaya and Gaya. The latter is stated to have been 
taught by the Jains and reached perfection. However, there is no 
corroboration of the facts stated by the Jain writers. 

Controversy. There is some controversy with regard to the 
next dynasty which ruled Magadha. According to the Puranas, 
the Saisunaga dynasty was founded by a king named Sisunaga, 
In some texts, he is mentioncd as Sisunaka. He was succeeded 
by Kakavarna, Kshemadharman and Kshemajit or Kshatraujas, 
Bimbisara, Ajatasatru, Darsaka, Udaya or Udasin, Nandivardhan 
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and Mahanandin, According to the Matsya Purana, the Saisuna- 
gas raled for 360 years. Dr. V. A. Smith accepts the chronology 
of the Saisunagas as given in the Puranas as correct although he 
does not accept the duration of their reigns as given by the 
Puranas, 


However, the critics of this view point out that acoording to 
Asvaghosha, who is au earlier authority than the Puranas, Bimbi- 
sara was the descendant of the Haryanka dynasty and not the 
Saisunaga dynasty. According to the Mahavamsa, Sisunaza 
himself was the founder of another dynasty which sucveeded that 
of Bimbisara, It is also stated in the Puranas that Sisunaga “wil! 
take away the glory of the Pradyotas” who were the contempora- 
ries of Bimbisara. If the above view of the Vayu Purana is 
correct, Sisunaga must come after Chand Pradyota Mahasena who 
wasa contemporary of Bimbisara, It is stated in the Puranas 
that Vaisali and Varanisi were included in the dominion of Sisu- 
nage. Theso territories were acquired by Bimbisara and Ajate- 
satru and under the circumstances Sisunaga must be placed after 
them and not before them. There are some contradictory state- 
ments in the Puranas themselves, It is stated therein that Prad- 
yota was anointed when the Vitihotras had passed aw: 
destroyed the prestige of the Pradyotas and became 
statement is that contemporaneously with the Sisuneg 
Vitihotras succeeded at the sametime, Kalasoka the son and 
successor of Sisunaga, is stated to have ruled at Patliputra, Udaya 
is stated to have been the founder of that city. In that case also 
Kalasoka must come after Udaya, Under the ciroumetances, it 
is presumed by scholars, like Dr. Raychaudhuri, Dr. Majumdar and 
Dr. Mookerji that Bimbisara was the founder of the Haryanke 


dynasty and Sisunaga was the founder of another dynasty which 
came after that. 
The 


Bimbisara. Bimbisara was an ambitious king end he added 
to the prestige and strength of Magadha by his policy of mat- 
rimouial alliances und annexations. One of his queens was the 
sister of Prasenjit, the ruler of Kosala. She brought with ber s 
s ielding a revenue of a hundred thousand for bath 
wey. Another wife was called Chellana and she 
was the 5 est of the seven daughters of Chetaka, tho ruler of 
Vaisali. According to a Tibetan writer, Bimbisara had another 
wife called Vasavi, It is stated that she saved the life of her 
husband by giving him food when the latter was imprisoned by 
Ajatasatru, She may be the same woman as Chellans, Another 
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wife was probably from the Punjab. Her name was Khema, the 
daughter of the King of Madda or Madra. The Matrimonial allian- 
ces must have helped Bimbisara to extend his influence both 
eastwards and westwards, 


B'mbisara had many sons and they re him a lot of trouble. 
According to the Jain writers, the sons o Bimbisara were Kunika 
or Ajatasatru, Halla, Vehalla, Abhaya, Nandisena and Megha 
Kumara, The first three were the sons of Chellana and the 
fourth was that of Amrapali, the Lichchhavi courtesan. The 
Buddhist writers refer to Ajatasatru, Vimala, Kondanna, Vehalla 
and Silavat. 

The King of Taxila was harassed by his enemies and he 
asked Bimbisara to help him, Although the ambassador from 
Taxila was well received, no heip was given to the king as Bimbi- 
sara was not prepared to alienate other rulers, It is stated that 
Bimbisara sent his physician Jivak to cure the King of Avanti who 
was suffering from jaundice. Bimbisara conquered and annexed 
the kingdom of Anga after defeating Brahmadatta. The conquest 
of Anga is proved by the evidence of the Digha Nikaya and Maha- 
vagga. According to Hemachandra, the Jain writer, Anga was 
governed as a separate province by the Crown prince, who had 
his headquarters at Champa. The conquest of Anga must have 
added tothe material prosperity of Bimbisara. It is stated that 
Champa was one of the six cities of the Buddhist world. There 
are references to its gate, walls and a watch tower. Its traders 
went as far as Suvarnabhumi. The other important towns of Anga 
were Apana and Assapino. 

The territory of Bimbisara included 80,000 villages and 
covered an area of 300 leagues. A number of republican commu- 
nities under their Rajakumaras were also included within the 
territory. 

Administration. Bimbisara had an efficient system of 
administration and that must have contributed to his success as & 
ruler. He exercised rigid control over his officers. While he 
rewarded the efficient, he dismissed those who were inefficient. 
The Rajabhatas or high officers of Bimbisara were divided into 
four categories, viz., Sambbatthaka or officer incharge of general 
affairs, Sena-Nayak Mahamattas or generals, Voharika Mahamattas 
or judges and Mahamattas who were responsible for the levy of 
tithes on produce. Rough and ready justice was given to the 
criminals, The Penal Code was pitiless. Provision was made for 
the imprisonment of criminals in jails and also their punishment 
by scourging, branding, beheading, breaking of ribs and cutting 
the tongue. 

The various provinces in the kingdom were given a lot of 
autonomy. The Crown-prince was put in-charge of Anga with his 
headquarters at Champa. There are also references to the Manda- 
lika Rajas. Bimbisara got the help of his sons in the work of 
administration., Abhaya foiled the machinations of King Prad- 
yota, Bimbisara summoned a meeting of 80,000 headmen of his 
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‘kingdom with a view to put a check on the centrifugal tendencies. 
Means of Communication were improved. A new royal residence 
was corstucted after the burning of Kusagrapura, 


His religion. There is no unanimity of opinion with regard 
to the religion of Bimbisara and the Jaina and Buddhist writers 
give different versions. According to the Uttaradhyana Sutra, 
Bimbisara visited Mahavira, the lion of homeless monks, at Mandi- 
kukshi Chaitya and ‘together with his wives, servants and rela- 
tions, became a staunch believer in his law.” According to Hema- 
chandra, “When the country was under a blight of cold, the 
king accompanied by Devi Chellana, went to worship Malavira.”. 


The Buddhist writers refer to two meetings of Bimbisara with 
the founder of Buddhism. When Bimbisara met forthe first time, 
Gautama hed still not get enlightenment. In spite of that Bimbi- 
sara wasso much impressed by the personality of Gautama that 
he offered to make him a clief and also give him a lot of wealth. 
The second meeting took place after Gautama had become Buddha. 
On that occasion, Buddha had a large number of followers along 
with him, Bimbisara also came to see him with a large number 
of citizens and Brahmanas. Buddha and his followers were enter- 
tained at the place and the king served food with his own hands. A 
pre was donated to Buddha and his Sangha. Itis also pointed 

ut that Bimbisara appointed his own physician Jivaka asthe 
physician of Buddha and his followers. He remitted the ferry 
charges for ascetics out of regard for Buddha, The Brahmanas 
also claimed that Bimbisara was a follower of Brahmanism. 


His Death. There are different accounts with regard to the 
death of Bimbisara. According to the Avashyaka Sutra of the 
Jains, Bimbisara decided to appoint Ajatasatru as his successor in 
preference to bis other cons. However, Ajatasatru became im- 
patient and imprisoned his father where he wag looked after by 
Queen Chellana, Later, Ajatasatru came to know from his mother 
that his father had loved him very much and on one occasion had 
sucked his swollen finger streaming with a matter to relieve his 
pain, Ajatasatru was very sorry for his treatment of his father 
and ran to break his fetters with an iron club. However, Bimbi- 
sara suspected foul play on the part of his son and committed 
suicide by taking poison. 


According to Vinaya Pitaka, Ajatasatru was incited by 
Devadutta, a cousin of Buddha who appears as a malignant plotter 
and wicked schismatio, to kill his father. Ajatasatru was told that 
life was short and he may not be getting bis throne for a long 
time to come. To quote, “So do you, prince, kill your futher and 
become the Raja.” It is stated that when Ajatasatru was about 
to kill his father with a sword, be was caught by the Ministers 
and he confessed his guilt. Bimbisara was advised by his ministers 
to kill all the conspirators but in spite of that, Bimbisara pardoned 
Ajatasatru and abdicated in his favour and retired into private 
life. However, in spite of this, Ajatasatru did kill his father, It 
is also stated in the Mahavamsa that Ajatasatru killed his father 
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8 years before the death of Buddha, According to Dr, V. A. 
Smith, “It is probable, however, that thestory is the product of 
odium theologicum or sectarian rancour which has done so 
much to falsify the history of ancient India.” (Early History of 
India, p. 33). 


It is stated in the Mahavamsa that Bimbisara ruled for 52 
years and Dr. R.K. Mookerjee fixed the same from 603 to 551 
B. ©. According to V. A. Smith, Bimbisara ruled for 28 years 
from C. 582 B.C. to 544 B.C. (p. 33) 


Ajatasatru. Ajatasatru is stated to have ruled trom about 
551 to 519 B.C. It was during his reign that the Haryanka dy- 
nasty reached its high watermark. Ajatasatru added to the pre- 
stige and glory of his dynasty by his conquests. 

He had to fight against Kosala, According to the Buddhist 
tradition, when Bimbisara was murdered by his son, his queen 
Kosala Devi also died on account of her love for her husband A 
village in Kashi had been given to Bimbisara as bath and perfume 
money for Kosala Devi. After the death of that lady, the king 
of Kosala decided to take away that village from the murderer. 
The result was that a war took place between Kosala and Maga- 
dha, There were many ups and downs in the war. It is stated that 
on one occasion the king of Kosala was defeated and he had to run 
away to bis capital. On another occasion, Ajatasatru was defeat- 
ed and captured. However, the king of Kosala agreed to marry 
his daughter, Vajra, to Ajatasatru and bestow tipon her the village 
in Kashi for her bath and perfume money. It is further stated 
that the king of Kosala was ousted from his. throne by his com- ' 
mander-in-chief who put prince Vidudabha on the throne. The 
king of Kosala decided to seek the help of his son-in-law and set 
out for the capital of Magadha but unfortunately he died outside 
the gates of the capital of Magadha due to exposure, - 


Ajatasatru had also to fight against Vaisali. It is stated 
by the Jain writers that Bimbisara gave to Halla and Vehalla, his 
two young sons, his elephant called Seyanaga or Sechanaka and a 
large necklace of 18 strings of jewels. Halla and Vehalla were born 
from Queen Chellana, the daughter of king Chetaka of Vaisali. 
When Ajatasatru became king after the death of his father, he 
asked Halla and Vehalla to return the elephant and the necklace. | 
They refused to do so and Ajatasatru put pressure on Chetaka to 
hand over Halla and Vehalla to him but he refused to do so. 
Under the circumstances, war started between Magadha and Vai- 
sali, According to Buddhaghosha, there was a mine of gems at 
the foot of a hill near a port on the Ganges, There was an agree- | 
ment between Ajatasatru and the Lichchhavis that they were to 
divide the gems equally... However, the Lichchhavis did not keep 
their promise and took away ` all. the: gems. That led to a war 
between tne two countries. It is also stated that Ajatasatru was 
instigated to start war against the Lichchhavis by his wife Padma- 
vati. 
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The war against the Lichchhavis was not an easy one and 
is stated to have lasted for at least 16 years, The Lichchhavis 
were at the height of their power and prosperity. Buddha's own 
view was that the Lichchhavis were invincible because they were 
observing all those conditions which could bring strength to a 
republic “such as holding full and frequent assemblies, unity of 
counsel and policy, maintaining other traditions, institutions, and 
worship, reverence to elders, honouring women and ascetics.” 
Buddha is stated to have been consulted by Ajatasatru in the 
matter of the conquest of Vaisali. Vassakara, a minister of Aja- 
tasatru, pretended to have quarrel with his master and took re- 
fuge with the Lichchhavis. After winning over their confidence, 
he tried to create dissensions among them. This he was able to 
accomplish within three years and when the attack was made by 
Ajatasatru, the Lichchhavis were defeated. 


It is stated that Ajatasatru was very bitter against the Lich- 
chhavis. He is stated to have remarked thus on one occasion: “I 
will root out and destroy these Vajjians, mighty and powerful 
though they may be, and bring them to utter ruin.” He made 
preparations on a large scale. He constructed a new city and 


fort before starting the war. Thus the foundations of Pataliputra 
were laid. 


Tt is stated that when Ajatasatru decided to attack Vaisali, 
Chetaka of Vaisali summoned the 18 Gana Rajas of Kashi and 
Kosala together with the Lichchhavis and Mallakis and asked them 
whether the demands of Ajatasatru be accepted or battle be given 
to him. It appears that all of them advised to offer resistance 
and actually helped Vaisali. It is stated that Ajatasatru used the 

Silakantaga and Rathamusala, The Mahasilakantaga was a 
kind of catapult which hurled big pieces of stone on the enemy, 
Regarding the Rathamusala, Hoernle remarks thus: “It seems to 
have been provided with some kind of self-acting machinery to 
propel it, as it is described to have moved without horses and 
driver; though possibly, as in similar contrivances in the Middle 
Ages, it was moved by a person concealed inside who turned the 
wheels.” Althogh the war was a prolonged one, Ajatasatru. was 
ultimately the victor. Thus, Vaisali was conquered by one of her 
own sons, Videhi-Putto Ajatasatru, 


Ajatasatru had also to fight against Avanti. It is stated 
that king Pradyota of Avanti ‘made preparations to ayenge the 
death of Bimbisara. It is stated in the Majjhima Nikaya that on 
one occasion Ajatasatru had to fortify his capital as he was afraid 

ies oran of Pradyota. It isnot clear whether the invasion 
actually took place or not. However, the fact remains that Ajata- 
satru was not able to conquér Avanti. 


Religion, According to the Jain writers, Ajatasatru was 


Y. . This. story is. given in Maheparinibban Sutta of Digha Niksya and 
Buddhaghosha's OE EER on RP also Hena: se Indian His- 
‘tery & Culture by A.L, Basham for further detaile of thia war, 
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devoted to Jainism, It is stated that Ajatasatru visited Mahavira 
many a time along with his queen and followers, He praised the 
work of the Jain monks, and declared that the path of true religion 
had been found by Muhavira alone. 


However, the Buddhists also claim that Ajatasatru believed 
in Buddhism. It is stated that Ajatasatvu started as x bitter 
enemy of Buddha on account of the influenee of Devadatta. To 
quote, “Then Devadatta went to prince Ajatasatru and said: 
‘Give such order, O King, to our men that I may deprive tho 
Samana Gotama of life’; and Ajatasatru, the prince gave orders 
tohis men: ‘whatsoever the worthy Devadatta tells you, that 
do’? Buddha is also stated to have remarked thus: ‘Monks, 
the King of Magadha, Ajatasatru, is a friend to, and an intimate 
of, mixed with, whatever is evil.” 


However, there was a change in the attitude of Ajatasatru to- 
wards Buddhism later on. It is stated that on one occasion Ajata- 
satru paid a visit to Buddha and expressed remorse for the murder 
of his father. He asked Buddha to accept his confession of sin, 
The interview of Ajatasatru with Buddha is given in these words 
in the Samannaphala Sutra : 


` «And when he had thus spoken, Ajatasatru the king said to 
the Blessed One: ‘Most excellent, Lord, most excellent! Just 
as if a man were toset up that which has been thrown down, or 
were to reveal that which is hidden away, or were to point out 
the right road to him who has gone astray, or were to bring a lamp 
into the darkness so that those who have eyes could see external 
form:—just even so, Lord, has the truth been made known to me, 
in many a figure, by tho Blessed One. And now, I betake myself, 
Lord, to the Blessed One as my refuge, to the Truth, and to the 
Order. May the Blessed One accept me as a disciple, as one who, 
from this day forth, as long as life endures, has taken his refuge 
in them, Sin has overcome me Lord, weak and foolish and wrong 
that I am, in that for the sake of sovereignty, I put to death my 
father, that righteous man, that righteous king: May the Blessed 
One accept it of me, Lord, that I do so acknowledge it as a sin, to 
the end that in future I May restrain myself.’ 


“Verily, O king, it was sin that overcame you in acting thus, 
But inasmuch as you look upon it as sin, and confess it according 
to what is right, we accept your confession as to that. 


“For that, O king, as custom in the discipline of the noble 
ones, that what soever looks upon his fault asa fault, and right- 
fully confesses it, shall attain to self-restraint in future.” 


«When he has thus spoken, Ajatasatru the king said to the 
Blessed One, “Now, Lord, we would fain go. We are busy, and 
there is mush to do’. 

“Do, O king, whatever seemeth to thee fit.” 


“Then Ajatasatru the ig seomton and be na with the 
words of the Blessed One, arose from his seat, and bowed to thie 
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Blessed One, and keeping him on the right hand as he passed him, 
departed thence. 

“Now the Blessed One, not long after Ajatasatru the king had 
gone, addressed the brethren, and said : “This king, brethren, 
was deeply affected, he was touched in heart, If, brethren, the 
king had not put his father to death, that righteous man and 
righteous king, then would the clear and spotless eye for the truth 
have been arisen in him, even as he sat here.” 


“Thus spoke the Blessed One. The brethren were pleased 
and delighted at his words.” 


It is stated in the Digha Nikaya that once upon a time King 
Ajatasatru was persuaded by his physician Jivak to see Buddha 
in a mango grove. As there was too much of silence; Ajata:atru 
suspected some foul play and addressed Jivak thus: ‘You are 
playing me no tricks, Jivak. You are not betraying me to my 

oes ? How can it be that there should be no sound at all, not & 

sneeze, nor a cough, in so large an assembly, among 1,250 of the 
brethren ?” Jivak assured him of his bonafides ard the king was 
pleased to find the assembly as calm as a clear lake. 


It is stated that when Ajatasatru heard of the news of the 
death of Buddha, he asserted his claim to a share of his relics and 
sent the following message: “The Lord was a Kehatriya: I too 
am a Kshatriya; I am worthy of a share of the relics of the Lord. 

.. I will erect a Stupa over the relics of the Lord and make a feast.” 
\ According to the Mahavamsa, Ajatasatru constructed Dhatuchai- 
tyas round Rajgriha. He repaired 1s Mahaviharas. He helped 
the Buddhist monks to hold their first Buddhist Council under 
his patronage. $ 


_ The story of Ajatasatru’s interview with Buddha is also stat- 
ed in the Bharhut sculptures of the second century B.C. The 
following words are inscribed on one of the sculptures: “Ajatasatru 
bows down to the Lord.” The sculpture also shows the king on 
an elephant followed by ladies on elephants in a procession. He 
also bows down before Buddha. 

The view of Dr. Smith was that “Probably Ajatasatru, like 
many later Indian sovereigns, did not confine his royal favour to 
any one sect, but at different times patronised the followers of 
the ‘former Buddhas’ led by Devadatta, the adherents of Gau- 
tama’s reformed Buddhism and the Jains. Later when in conse- 
quence of Asoka’s patronage, Buddhism became pre-eminent in 

-« northern India, leanings towards Jainism became criminal in the 
eyes of ecclesiastical chroniclers, who were ready to blacken the 
memory of persons deemed heretical with unfounded accusation 
of the gravest character.” (Early History of India, pp. 36-37). 


Darsaka. According tothe Puranas, Ajatasatru was suc- 
ceeded by Darsaka and he ruled for 25 years. According do Gei- 
gər, it is a mistake to say that Ajatasatru was succeeded by Dar- 
saka as it is definitely stated in Pali literature that Udayi-bhadda 
was the.son of Ajatasatru. and probably his successor also. 
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the Kathakosha and the Parisishtaparavan, Udaya or Udayin 
has been mentioned as the son of Ajatasatru and also his immediate 
successor, It is stated in the Svapna-Vasavadatta that Darsaka 
wasa ruler of Magadha and a contemporary of Udayana, How- 
ever, on account of what is to be found in Buddhist and Jain 
literature, it cannot be stated definitely that Darsaka was the 
immediate successor of Ajatasatru on the throne of Magadha. It 
is possible that he might have been merely a Mandalika Roja. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar identifies Darsaka with Naga-Dasaka who 
is mentioned in the Coylonese chronicles as the last king of Bimbi- 
sara’s line. It is to be noted that the Divyavadana does not 
mention the name of Darsaka in the list of the Bimbisarids. 


Udyain or Udayabhadra. According to the Mahavamsa, 
Udayabhadra ruled for 16 years. The Katha Kosha described 
him as the son of Ajatasatru by his wife Padmavati. He is rene 
sented in the Buddhist literaturo as a parricide like his father. 
Hemchandra states that Udayabhadra was overwhelmed with grief 
at the death of his father whom he was serving as his viceroy at 
Champa. 

According to Parisishtaparavan of Hemchandra, Udyain 
founded a new capital on the banks of the river Ganges and it 
came to be known as Pataliputra, The Gargi 


Vayu Purana slso state that he built the ar Kusumpura to 
i ign. ~The situation of the 


It is stated in the Parisishtaparavan that the king of 
Avanti was an enemy of Udyain. The fall of Anga Vaisali and 
the defeat of Kosala had left ‘Avanti as the only rival of Magadha 
and consequently there was bound to be rivälry and enmity bet- 
ween the two countries. The war of nerves begun in the time of 
Ajatasatru must have been continued in the time of Udyain also. 


It was finally decided in the time of Sisunags.. 
According to the Avasyaka-Sutra, Udayi was responsible for 


the construction of a chaityagriha or a jaina shrine in the heart 
of the capi 


tal. He also observed fast on “eighth and fourteenth 
Tithis. On one of those days, a teacher came to his palace to give 
him a discourse. Ho was accompanied by @ novice who murdere 
the king with his dagger. It is stated that the king of Avanti was 
responsible for the plot which resulted in the death of Udyain. 

Itis stated in the Avasyaka-Sutra that the king of Ujjain 
was defeated by Udyain on many occasions. 

According to Dr. Jayaswal, one of the Patna statues in the 
Bharbut Gallery of the Indien Museum in Calcutta is that of 
Udyain. His view is based orbis reading of the inscription. How- 
ever, bis interpretation has not been accepted by others. Cunning- 
ham and R. P. Chanda differ from him. 

According to the Puranas, Udyain was succeded by Nandi- 
vardhana ond Mahanandin, However, itis stated in the Parisis- 


a 
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htaparavan that Udyain left no heir. The Dipavyamsa and the 
Mahbavamsa put Anuruddha, Munda and Naga Dasaka after Udya- 
in. It is also stated in the Anguttara Nikaya that Munda was the 
king of Pataliputra. The name of Munda is also mentioned in the 
Divyavadana. 


Saisunaga or Sisunaga, It is stated in the Ceylonese 
chronicles that Sisunaga was an Amatya and was acting as a Gov- 
ernor at Banaras, He was put on the throne of Magadha by the 
people who revolted aginst the dynasty of parricides from Ajatasa- 
tru to Naga Dasaka, According to the Puranas, “Placing him 
on at Banaras he will repair to Girivraja.” He had a second royal 
residence at Vaisali which ultimately became his capital. “That 
monarch (Sisunaga), not unmindful of his mother’s origin, re- 
established the city of Vesali (Vaisali) and fixed in it the royal 
residence. From that time Rajagaha (Rajagriha-Girivraja) lost 
her rank of royal city which she never afterwards recovered.” 


The most important achievement of Sisunaga was that he 
destroyed the glory of the Pradyota dynasty of Avanti. The 
dynasty must have been humbled in the time of king Avantivard- 
hana. The victory of Sisunaga must have been helped by the 
putting of Aryaka on the throne of Ujjain. 


The Puranas seem to be wrong in making Sisunaga a prede- 
cessor of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru., It is stated in the Puranas 
that Sisunaga destroyed the fame of the Pradyotas of Avanti and 
also started living at Girivraja after placing his son at Banaras. 
The hostility between Magadha and Avanti dates from the time of 
Ajatasatru and not that of Bimbisara. Banaras was conquered by 
Ajatasatru and was a part of Magadha under Sisunaga. All this 
fits in properly only if we put Sisunaga after Bimbisara and Ajata- 
satru and not befure them as contended by V. A. Smith on the 
authority of the Puranas, 


According to the Puranas, Sisunaga was succeeded by Kaka- 
varna but according to the Ceylonese chronicles, he was succeed- 
ed by Kalasoka. It is suggested by Bhandarkar, Jacobi and 
Geiger that Kakavarna and Kalasoka are one and the same 
person. According to Asokayadana, Munda was succeeded by 
Sorevarnay However, there is no mention of Kalasoka in that 

ook. 


The second Buddhist Council met at Vaisali in the time of 
Kalasoka. He also transferred his capital finally to Pataliputra. 
It is stated in Bara’s Harsha Charita that Kakavarna was killed 
-by a dagger thrust into his throat in the neighbourhood of his city. 
It is stated by Curtius that the father of “Agrammes” was a 
barber who became the lover of the queen. On account of her 
influence, he was advanced to too near a place in the confidence 
of the reigning monarch. He treacherously murdered him, Under 
tne pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, he usurped 
the supreme authority. Having put the young princes to death, 
he begot the present king. According to Diodrous, “The king of 


et te 
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the Gandaridal ti, e., King Nanda) was a manof quite worthless 
character, and held in no respect, ashe was thought to be the son 
of a barber, This man, the king’s father was of a comely person, 
and of him the Queen had become deeply enamoured. The old 
king having been treacherously murdered by his wife, the success- 
ion had devolved on him who now reigned.” 

Most probably, the successors of Kalasoka were his ten sons 
who ruled simultaneously. According to the Mababodhivamsa, 
their names were Bhadrasena, Korandavarna, Mangura, Sarvan- 
jaha, Jalika, Ubbaka, Sanjaya, Koravya, Nandivardhana and Pan- 
chamaka. However, the name of Nandivardhana alone has been 
mentioned in the Puranas. Efforts have been made to read his 
name of a Patna statue and also in the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela of Kalinga. However, it is pointed out that there is 
nothing in the Puranas to show that Nandivardbana had anything 
todo with Kalinga. The only thing that is stated there is that 
while the Saisunagas and their predecessors were reigning in 
Magadha, 32 kings ruled in Kalinga at the same time, “It is not 
Nandivardhana but Mahapadma Nanda who is said to have brought 
‘all under his sole sway’ and ‘uprooted all Kshatriyas.’ So we 
should identify Nandaraja of the Hathigumphe inscription who held 
ise of Kalinga either with the all-conquering Mahapadma 

‘anda or one of his sons.” 


The Nandas, The Nandas were the successors of the Saisu- 
naga dynasty, The Puranas refer to 9 Nandas who ruled for 100 
years. The 9 Nandas mentioned in the Mahabodhivamsa are Ugra- 
šena, Panduka, Pandugati, Bhutapala, Rashtrapala, Govishanaka, 
Dasaisddhaka, Kaivarta and Dhana, While the Mahabodhivamsa 
calls the first Nanda by the name of Ugrasena, the Puranas call 
him by the name of Mahapadma or Mahapadmapati. The Pura- 
nos also describe him as # son of the last Kshatrabandhu, king 
of the preceding line by a Sudra mother. According to the Parisi- 
shtaparvan, the first Nanda wes the son of a courtesan by & 
barber. Curtius refers to Agrammes in there words: ‘His father 
was in fact a barber scarcely starving of hunger by his daily earn- 
ings, but who from his being not uncomely in person, had gained 
the affections of the queen, and was by her influence advanced to 
too near a place in the confidence of the reigning monarch. After- 
wards, however, he treacherously murdered his sovereign, and then 
under the pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, 
usurped the supreme authority, and having put the young princes 
to death begot the present king.” 

Mahapadma Nanda has been described in the Puranas as the 
‘destroyer of all the Kshatriyas (Sarva Kshatrantaka). He has 
been described as a second Parsurama or Bhargava and the sole 
sovereign (Eka-rat) who brought the whole earth under one um- 
brella of his authority (Eka-chchhatra). He defeated the Iksha- 
vakus, Panchalas, Kasis, Hailayas, Kalingas, Asmake3, Kurus, 
Maithilas, Surasenas, Vitihotras, gic. The Jaina writers also refer 
to the extensive territory of Mahapadma Nanda. The classical 
writers also refer to the, Prasii (Prachyas) and the Gangaridae as 
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being under one sovereign with their capital at Pataliputra. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, the Prasii excelled every other people in India 
and their capital was of Palibothra or Pataliputra. The Katha 
Sarit Sagara refers to the camp of king Nanda in Ayodhya. There 
are some inscriptions from Mysore which state that Kuntala was 
ruled by the Nandas. The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharvela 
refers to the constructive activity of Nanda Raja in Kalinga and 
his conquest of some place in that country or the removal of some 
sacred object. It is possible that Mahapadma was responsible for 
the conquest of Asmake and -other regions lying further south. It 
R also possible that his dominion covered a considerable part of the 
eccan,:i 441) 

According to Curtius, the first Nanda king was keeping 20,000 
cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 four-horsed chariots and more than 
3,000 elephants. 3 $ ` 


t According to the Matsya Purana, Mahapadma Nanda ruled for 
88 years. However, the Vayu Purana says that he ruled only for 
28 years. According to Taranath, he reigned for 29 years. Accord- 
ing to the Ceylonese chronicles, the Nandas ruled only for 22 
years. Dr, Raychaudhury allows only 28 years for the reign of 
Mahapadma Nanda. 


Dhana Nanda. According to the Mahabodhivamsa, Dhana 
Nanda was the last king of Nanda dynasty, It is suggested that 
he should be identified with the Agrammes or Xandrames of the 
classical writers. Turnover has given the following information on 
the basis of the Mahavamsa: ‘The youngest brother was called 
Dhana Nanda from his being addicted to hoarding treasure. .He 
collected riches to the amount of eightly kotis in a rock in the bed 
of the river (Ganges), Having caused a great excavation to be 
made, he buried the treasure there, . .Levying taxes, among other 
aricles, even on skins, gums, and stones, he amassed further trea- 
sure which he disposed of similarly.” 


-Itis stated that Alexander got information regarding the 
military strength and unpopularity of the last Nanda king. King 
Poros stated that the king of the Gangaridai was a man of worth. 
less character and was not held in respect. He was considered to 
be the son ofa barber. Plutarch tells us that Androkottos or 
Chandragupta Maurya had stated that the Nanda king was hated 
and despised by his subject on account of the wickedness of bis 
disposition and the meanness of his origin. It is possible that the 
cause of the unpopularity of the Nandas was their financial ex- 
tortion, ` 


The Puranas refer toa dynastic revolution by which the 
Nandas were overthrown by the Mauryas. A detailed account of 
the same is given in the Mudra Rakshasa, According to the 
Milinda-Panho, “There was Bhaddasala, the soldier in the service 
ofthe royal family of Nanda, and he waged war against king 
Chandragupta. Now in that war, Nagasena, there were eighty 
Corpse dances, For they say that when one great Head Holocaust 
has taken place (by which is meant the slaughter of ten thousand 
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elephants, and a lac of horses and five thousand charioteers, and a 
hundred kotis of soldiers on foot), then the headless corpses arise 
and dance in frenzy over the battlefield.” This obviously refers 
to the bloody fight between the Nandas and the Mauryas, 


The Puranas refer to the Nandas as irreligioua or Adharmi- 
kah., It appears that they had their leanings towards Jainism, 
The Nandas had Jain ministers. It is stated that minister Kalpaka 
was instrumental inthe execution of the programme of the exter- 
mination of all the Kshatriya dynasties of the times. The other 
ministers were his descendants. Sakatala was the minister of the 
9th Nanda. It is stated in the Mudra Rakshasa that Chanakya 
selected a Jain as one of his chief agents. Jain influence is visible 
in the whole of the drama. 

The Nandas are also stated to have possessed a lot of wealth. 
A reference has already been made to the riches of Dhana Nanda. 
Aiyengar refers to the wealth of the Nandas in “Beginnings of 
South Indian History.” Hiuen Tsang tells us that the Nandas 
had five treasures. The Katha-Saritsagara also says that the 
Nandas had 990 millions of gold pieces. There are similar referen- 
ces in the accounts of the classical writers. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
INDIA AND PERSIA 


Scholars have traced out the relations between India and 
Persia to very ancient times, After a comparison of the Rigveda 
and Avesta, it is pointed out that “not only single words and 
Phrases but even whole stanzas may be transliterated from the 


1, Thore are many common gods in the Rig Veda and the Zinda 
Avesta. The Iranian gods Mithra, Yima and Voretraghna have their counter- 
py in the Indian Mitra, Yama and Indra Vritrahan. The Rigvedic gods 


‘Yama’ has its counterpart in the Avesta Yima’, Not only these names 
are similar but the same applies to their fathers. Yama is the son of 


the world. This latter aspect occurs in the Rigveda where Yama is called 
‘Lord of races, the father’, Both are connected with death. Yama is 
actually called Death in Rigveda, Yama occurs largely in a human capacity 
in Vedas as Yima does in the Avesta, There is alink between the dogs of 
Yama described as four-eyed watchers who guard the pathway to the under- 
world and _the two dogs each having four eyes who guard the Chinvat 
Bridge leading to the next world in the Avesta, tt is also’possible to show 
close and striking parallels between tho Vedic Mitra and the Avestic Mithra. 
fier as the moon does. Varuna and Mitra give light like 
the moon. Mithra goes driving each day ina chariot with one golden wheel 
drawn by four immortal horses havin gold and silver shoes, Mitra and 
Varuna mount the gold-hued car at break of morning or ascend thoir sun 
lants grow and waters move. 
~ li and rains to spread, Mithra is 
worshipped „with Haoma juice after spreading Barsom grass, Mitra and 
Varuna are invoked by worshippers with invitation to sit on Barhi grass and 
drink Soma juice, thra punishes contract-breakers and his eight frìends 
waich the pertains Rina like i go hes bigh places, Mitra and Varuna 
aye spies who visit every spot and watch unceas: . The w r spies 
in the Avesta is Spaso aid in Sanskrit it is Spas, z eee 


There are certain common religions and mythological notions. The 
Vedic word ‘Yajna’ meaning sacrifice hag Yasna as its counterpart in the 
Avesta. Likewise, the bach brake of Hotar meaning priest is tar, that 
of Apah meaning waters is , of Vayu meaning wind is Vayu, of Apam 
Napat meaning son of waters is Apam Napat and of Gandharva meaning a 
deivy connected with songs is Gandarewa. There are also Thrita-Trita Asvins- 
Aspina, Ushangh.Usas, Druh-druj and other minor deities such as Armaiti, 
Aryaman, Farohars and Pitris, Yatu and others for whom the parsllelisms 
in name ond functions have been drawn by §. K. Hodivala in his book 
entitled Indo-Iranian Religion. The word ‘Sapta Sindhu’ in the Vedas 


(Continued on page 235) 
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dialect of India into the dialects of Iran without change of voca- 
bulary or construction.” The gods Indra, Vayu, Mithra, Naon- 
haithya and Verethraghna of the Avesta are compared to the 
gods Indra, Vayu, Mitra, Nasatya and Vritraghna respectively of 
the Vedas. Wehave passages in the Avesta which can be com- 
pared with those in the Vedas. The Vedic god Varuna is stated 
to correspond to the Avestan god Ahuramazda and Yama to Juma. 
Some of tho references in the Rigveda are stated to refer to 
Persia or Persian connection in the days gone by. The Parthavas 
are stated to refer to Persians, It is mentioned in the Avesta 
that Hapt-Hindu (India) was the fifteenth of the 16 lands created 
by Ahura. There is also a reference to amountain called Us- 
Hindava which may be Hindukush or the Himalayas. 


The Boghaz-Koi inscriptions of about 1400 B.C. refer to 
certain contracts made between the King of the Hittites and the 
King of Mitani. In those inscriptions some gods are mentioned as 
the protectors of those contracts. Thenames of those gods are 
considered to correspond to the names of the following Rigvedic 
gods : Mitra, Varuna, Tndra and the Nasatyas. As these gods were 
also known to the Avesta, it is the opinion of some scholars that 
they were the common gods of the undivided Aryan people prior 
to their separation as Indians and Iranians. It is pointed out that 
the spellings of the names in the above inscriptions point out to 
their Rigvedic origin. 

The famous letters from Tel-el-Amarna refer to some Mitani 
princes with names of Sanskrit form, e.g., Suttarna, Tusratta, 
Artatama, ete. Some princes of the Kassites ruled over Baby- 
lonia and they had Sanskrit names like Martyas (Merutas), 
Shurias (Surya), etc. A list of the deities worshipped in Assyria 
in about 700 B.C. was found in the library of Assurbanipal. That 
list includes the name of Assara-Mazas which is equivalent to the 
Ahura-Mazda of the Avesta. However, the form Assara is nearer 
the Sanskrit word Asura than Ahura of the Avesta. 

Afghanistan and Baluchistan were the links between India 
and Persia, Vedio scholars and the scholars of the Avesta main- 
tain that the common territories referred to in the Rigveda were 
in the districts indicated by the river Kubha (Kabul), Kurmu 
(Kurrum) and Gomti (Gomal). There ate also references to 
Gandhara. 

Trade and commerce between India and Babylon was carried 
through the Persian Gulf before the seventh century B.C. There 


(Continued from page 234) 

has its counterpart as Hapta Hindu in Avesta, The word ‘Soma’ in the 
Vedas has its counterpart as Haoma in the Avesta. There is a detailed 
resemblance between plants in the Vedas and the Avesta, From the Avesta, 
it appears thatthe Airyas of Iran divided themselves according to their 
professions, There they are listed as the Athravans or priests, Rathaeshtars 
or warriors, Vactrya or agriculturists and the Hniti or the artisans class, 
These correspond to the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras in India, 
(Foreign Influence in Ancient India by R.A, Jairazbhoy, pp. 18-21, 27-28). 
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seems to have been a very close relationship between the two 
countries. 

The Achaemenian empire was founded by Cyrus I who ruled 
from 558 B.C. to 530 B.C. He conquered Bactria, Media, Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. He even advanced towards India through Ged- 
rosia (Mekran), but was not successful in his expedition. Ao- 
cording to Strabo, Cyrus “had to abandon the enterprise, escaping 
with seven men only.” It appears that he could not establish his 
authority beyond the Kabul valley where, according to Pliny, Cy- 
rus destroycd the famous city of Kapisi. 

Cyrus I was succeeded by his son Cambyses but the latter 
was completely busy in the affairs of Egypt and consequently no 
advance was made in the required direction. Darayavaush or 
Darius was the third sovereign of the Achaemenian dynasty and 
he ruled from about 532 to 486 B.C. Three of his inscriptions 
throw some z on the relations between India and Persia. In the 
Bahistan Rock inscription dated 520-18 B.C. Gandara or Gandhara 
is mentioned in the list of his subject countries, His Persepolis 
inscription of 518-515 B.C. clearly mentions the Punjab as a 
part of the Persian empire. His third inscription of Nakshi-Rus- 
tam also refers to the Punjab as a part of bis empire. It is clear 
from above that the Indus Valley was conquered by Darius. This 
fact is also supported by Herodotus who states that out of the 
20 Satrapies of Darius, the twentieth division was in India. He 
also says that the Indians paid a tribute which was larger than 
all the rest. The amount was fixed at 360 talents of gold dust 
which is equivalent to a million pounds sterling. Herodotus also 
tells us that above 517 B.C., Darius sent a naval expedition under 
Scylax, a Greek adventurer, to explore the Indus. Scylax equip- 

d fleet upon the upper waters of the Punjab rivers in province of 

andhara and in the thirteenth month reached the sea, ‘Thus, the 

Indus Valley was annexed by Darius and a fleet was sent into the 
Indian Ocean. 

According to Herodotus, Darius meintained a special Indian 
force which took prominent part in the wars between Greece and 
Persia. The Indian contingent consisted of infantry, cavalry and 
chariots and was commanded by a Persian general called Pharna- 
zathres. Its foot soldiers fought with can-bows and iron-tipped 
arrows, Its chariots were drawn by wild asses. Herodotus was 
impressed by the cotton dress of the Indian soldiers, The control 
of Persia over the Indian satrapy seems to have remained intact 
during the reign of Xerxes of Kzshayarsha. This is amply proved 
by an inscription of his from Persepolis. In that inscription, Gan- 
dhara and Sindu are mentioned as bis Satrapies. It is also proved 
by the presence of Indian forces in his army which was employed 
by him to invade Greece. Herodotus has given the following des- 
cription of the Indian troops: “The Indians, clad in garments 
made of cotton, carried bows of cane and arrows of cane, the 
latter tipped in iron.” It is possible that the control of Persia 
over the above Indian territories continued up to the time of 
Darius III who, according to Arrian, employed Indian troops in 
the battle of Arbela of 330 B.C. against Alexander. 
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Regarding the extent of Persian dominion in India, V.A, 
Smith observes thus: “Although the exact limits of the Indian 
Satrapy (under Darius) cannot be determined, we know that it 
was distinct from Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kandhar) and Gandhara 
(N. W. Punjab). Tt must have comprised, therefore, the course 
of the Indus from Kalabagh to Sea, including the whole of Sindh, 
pod aes included a considerable portion of Punjab, east of 
the Indus.” 


It is possible that by the time of Darius III, the control of 
Persia over the Indian provinces must have grown weak and the 
whole of North Western India was parcelled out into innumerable 
kingdoms and republics who were hting against one another. 
No wonder, they could not present a united front against Alex- 
ander. The Nandasof Magadha also did not try to bring the 
regions under their control. 


Persian Influence on India. (1) The contact between India 
and Persia must have influenced India in many ways. In the first 
place, Persian coins were current in the Indian dominions. The 
standard gold coin of Persia was Daric. The silver Persian coin 
was called Sigloi or Shekels. Both gold and silver coins were im- 
ported into India, 


(2) The Kharoshti script was introduced by the Persian offi- 
cials in the north-western frontier and this continued to be in use 
till the fourth century A.D. The Kharoshti script was detived 

. from the Aramaic script of Persia. 


(3) The pillars of Asoka with round bell-shaped abaci and 
bull or lion capital are of pure Persian origin. The use of winged 
animals as capitals of pillars was borrowed from Persia. The 
style of the edicts of ‘Asoka also seems to have been borrowed 
from Persia, An inscription from Taxila is in Aramaic script and 
that shows the hold of the Persian language. 


(4) It is pointed out that Indian merchants carried their 
goods to the various parts of the vast Persian empire and that 
added to the commercial prosperity of the country. Indian scho- 
lars and philosophers moved freely in the Persian empire and that 
led to closer relations with Western countries in general and 
Greece in particular, Indian philosophers have been referred to as 
putting questions to Socrates. They questioned Socrates about 
the object of his philosophy and his reply was that it was ap in- 
quiry into human affairs. The reply of the Indian philosophers 
was that “no one could inquire into human affairs if he was igno» 
rant of divne ones.” 


(5) The Persian nobles were employed by Mauryan kings. 
This is amply proved by the mention of Tushaspa, a Persian, as 
the Governor of Kathiawar in the reign of Chandragupta Maurya. 


6) Chandragupta Maurya borrowed the hair-washing ceres 
Peo ee the sso kings. Likewise, the custom of burning 
sacred fire in the room where the meetings of the Council of Minis- 
ters were held, was probably also borrowed from Persia, 
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(7) Persian women (Yavanis). were employed by Indian rulers 
as their re Se and that must have brought many families 
from Persia to India in search of fortune, 


(8) The Persians taught tho Indians the technique of giving 
lustrous polish to stone, Hellenistic influence on Indian art was 
received through Persia, 


(9) The example of the great empire of Persia must have 
given birth to the idea of the unification of Northern India. 


(10) We may conclude with the following statement of V.A. 
Smith, “The continuance of strong Persian influence upon India 
is indicated by the prevalence of the Kharoshti script, a variety of 
Aramaic, in the provinces near the frontier, by the long continued 
use of the Persian title of Satrap, by the form of the Asoka ins- 
criptions and by the architecture. Some small particulars which 
happen to be recorded are sufficient to show that in the time of the 
first Maurya Emperor, the court was affected by Iranian practices. 
The Arthasastra rule that the king, when consulting physicians and 
ascetics, should be seated in the room where the sacred fire has 
been kept, seems to be an indication that the Persian ritual was 
honoured at the Mauryan court. We are told also that ceremonial 
washing of the king’s hair was made the occasion of a splendid 
festival when the courtiers offered rich presents to the king, That 
observance recalls the Persian hair. washing ceremony on the sover- 
eign’s birthday as described by Herodotus,” 
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CHAPTER XX 
ALEXANDER’S INVASION OF INDIA 


‘ The invasion of Alexander, the Great, is a landmark in the 
history of India, The date of his invasion is rightly considered to 
be the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology. It is true that Alexan- 
der stayed in India for about 19 months only but his invasion had 
some very important indirect effects. 


Alexander was the son of Philip of Macedonia. He had Aris- 
totle as his tutor but he does not seem to have been impressed 
very much by his philosophy, He was more interested in the ex- 
ploits of great heroes like Hercules and Cyrus than in the philoso- 
phy of his tutor. When his father died in 335 B.C., Alexander 
ascended the throne. At that time, he was hardly 20. He was 
extraordinaily ambitious and would like to become world famous 
by his conquests. Within 2 years, he collected an army of 30,000 
foot soldiers and 5,000 horsemen and in 334 B.C., he set out for 
the conquest of the Persian Empire. Before starting on this expedi- 
tion, he had already conquered the neighbouring states and con- 
solidated his position, 


Conquest of Persia. Between 334 and 330 B.C., Alexander 
was busy in the Persian wars. Darius Codomannus, King of Per- 
sia, was not as strong as his predecessors Darius I and Cyrus were 
and consequently he could not check the advance of Alexander. 
Without much difficulty, Alexander was able to conquer the Asia 
Minor, Syria and Egypt. However, the decisive battle of Persia 
was fought at Arbelain 331 B.C. Darius was defeated and mur- 
dered by one of his own satraps. After that, Alexander captured 
and destroyed Persepolis, the capital of Persia. Seistan was also 
occupied by the Greek troops. Alexander founded a new city 
called Alexandria of the Arachosians which is row known as Qan- 
dhar, He also conquered and occupied Afghanistan and Bactria. 
By 328 B.C., Alexander was able to conquer all the territories of 
the Persian Empire aud modern Afghanistan, He took up the 
title of “the Great King of Persia.” 


The ambition of Alexander was not satisfied and he decided 
to be the master of ‘the land of milk and honey” (India). He 
divided his army into two parts. One part was kept by bim under 
his own command and the other part was sent under the command 
of Hephaistion and Perdikkas towards India, He himself under- 
took the task of conquering and subduing the people of the North- 
ern area. Kiander tad to fight against the tribal chief who was 
called Astes (Hasti) by the Greeks. His capital was at Pushkala- 
vati. Astes or Hasti stood the Greek siege of his walled town for 
full 20 days till he fell fighting, The Asvayanas and Asvaka- 
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yanas fought the invader to a man and this is clear from the fact 
that as many as 40,000 of them were taken prisoners. As many 
as 230,000 oxen fell into the hands of Alexander, The Asyaka- 
yanas had an army of 30,000 cavalry, 38,000 infantry, 7,000 mer- 
cenaries and 30 elephants, They were all assembled in the fort of 
Massaga which was on the banks of the River Masakavati. They 
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were led by their Queen Cleophis (Kripa ?) and were “resolved 
to defend their cquntry to the last extremity”. So great was the 
enthusiasm for the defence of the country that even women took 
part in the fighting. Even the mercenaries preferred “a glorious 
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death to a life with dishonour.” After a furious battle, Massaga 
was captured, A large number of persons were massacred, The 
free cities of Aornos Bazira, Ora or Dyrta were captured 
after long sieges. After consolidating his position in the bill terri- 
tories, Alexander decided to cross the river Indus. A bridge was 
constructed at Ohind which according to Foucher was about 16 
miles above Attock. Alexander sacrificed to the gods on a magni- 
ficent scale and gave his army rest for 30 days. At Ohind, Alexan- 
der received an embassy from Ambhi, the ruler of Taxila. 
nes made his submission to Alexander and also sent presents 
to him. 


From Ohind, Alexander proceeded towards Taxila. When 
he was about four or five mile away from Taxila, Ambhi came 
out of his capital to greet Alexander. While Ambhi recognized 
Alexander as his overlord, the latter also treated him with great 
courtesy and generosity. At Taxila, the ruler of the Abhisara 
sie sent his representatives and recognized Alexander as his 
overlord. 


Battle of Hydaspes. Poros, the king of the Jhelum terri- 
tory, was asked to submit but he refused to do so. According to 
Arrian, Poros had 30,000 foot soldiers, 4,000 horsemen, 300 cha- 
riots and 200 elephants. The armies of Alexander and Poros faced 
each other on the opposite banks of the river Jhelum or Hydaspes. 
Alexander found that it was practically impossible to cross the 
river in the face of opposition from the enemy. After long 
delays, Alexander hit upon a plan. A lot of noise was created 
by soldiers and an attempt was made to impress upon Poros that 
the Greek soldiers were going to cross the river in front of his 
army. What was actually done was that the river was crossed 
about 16 miles above the camp at night. Thus, after having sto- 
len a passage, Alexander made a sudden attack on the army of 
Poros. Poros was taken by surprise and in spite of his bravery, 
he was defeated, wounded and taken prisoner. It is stated that 
when Poros was brought before Alexander and was asked as to 
how he would like to be treated, his proud reply was that he 
wanted to be “treated as a king”. Alexander was greatly im- 
pressed by his personality and treated him generously. His king- 
dom was returned to him but he recognized Alexander as his 
overlord. To commemorate his victory, Alexander founded two 
cities called Boukephala and Nikaia; near the Jhelum river. 


Alexander crossed the Chenab or Akesines and subdued the 
tribes inhabiting the region between the Chenab and the Ravi. 
Then he crossed the River Ravi to conquer the territories of the 
Kathaioi. The Kathaioi or Kathas “enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation for courage.” Sangla, their capital, was captured after 
bitter fighting. As many as 17,000 persons were killed and 70,000 
were made captives. The neighbouring cities like Saubhuti were 
struck with terror and submitted without any further resistance, 


When the armies of Alexander reached the Beas or Hyphasis, 
they refused to proceed further. Alexander made a stirring 
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appeal to his soldiers but his words fell fat on unwilling ears, 
Ultimately, Koinos, a cavalry general who had led the charge in 
the battle against Poros, gave the following reply: “From our 
ranks you sent away home the Thessalians as soon as you saw 
they had no stomach for further toils...of the other Greeks, some 
have been settled in the cities founded by you where all uf them 
are not willing residents; others still share our toils and dangers. 
They and the Macedonian army have lost some of their numbers 
in the fields of battle, others have been disabled by wounds; 
others have been left behind in different parts of Asia, but the 
majority have perished by disease. A few only out of many sur- 
vive and these few possess no longer the same bodily strength as 
before, while their spirits are still more depressed. You see your- 
self how many Macedonians and Greeks started with you and 
how few of us are left.” He concluded his oration with the 
following words; ‘Moderation in the midst of success, O king ! 
isthe noblest of virtues, for, although, being at the head of so 
brave an army, you have naught to dread from mortal foes, yet 
the visitations of the Deity cannot be foreseen or guarded against 
by man”, 

The speech of Koinos was greeted with loud applause and 
under the circumstances, Alexander gave orders for retreat in 326 
B. C. Before retreating, 12 huge altars were built on the river 
Beas, To quote Arrian, “Alexander divided the army into bri- 
gades which he ordered to prepare 12 altars equal in height to the 
loftiest military towers while exceeding them in breadth, to serve 
both as thank-offerings to the gods who had led him so far on the 
path of conquest, and as a memorial of his achievements, When 
the altars had been constructed, he offered sacrifice upon them with 
the customary rites, and celebrated gymnastic and equestrian 
games”. 

Retreat. Although Alexander would have liked to conquer 
the whole of India, he had to retreat from the Beas. It was partly 
due to the fast that his soldiers had become home-sick. They had 
left their country many years ago and would like to go back to 
meet their kiths and kins. The opposition which they met in the 
Punjab must have given thema foretaste of what was going to 
come. The Greeks had to fight every inch of the territory in the 
Punjab. Even the small republican states in the Punjab fought so 
valiantly that Alexander’s troops must have felt that it would be 
beyond their power to defeat the vast empire of the Nandas under 
Mahapadma Nanda. 

Anyhow, Alexander and his army returned tothe Jhelum 
from the Beas. A lot of time was spent in making preparations 
for the journey from the Jhelum to Sindh, About 2,000 boats of 
all types were collected. An army of about 120,000 men was to 
march on both sides of the river: Alexander also divided his 
possessions into six Satraps. Three Satraps were created west of 

the Indus and three on the east ofthe Indus. The three western 
Satraps were Greeks and the three eastern Satraps were Indians. 
Peithon was posted asthe Governor of Sindh, Nicanor wasput 
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in-charge of the province called “India-west.of-the-Indus.” It 
consisted of the lower Kabul valley and hill tracts up to the Hindu- 
kush with its capital at Pushkalavati or Charsada, Philippus was 
put under Nicanor. Oxyartes was ees the governor of the 
province of Paropanisadae or Kabul Valley with its capital at a 
new city called ‘Alexandria under the Caucasus.” The three 
Satraps east of the Indus were put under Ambhi king of Taxila, 
who ruled from the Indus to the Hydaspes, Poros who ruled from 
the Hydaspes to the Hyphasis and King of Abhisara country who 
ruled over the rest of the territory. 


When the Greeks reached the lower course of the river Ravi, 
the Mallois and Oxydrakai which were the republican states in- 
babiting Montogomery and Multan districts, began to harass them, 
It is pointed out that their allied strength was 90,000 foot, 10,000 
horse and more than 900 chariots. Even their Brahmanas left the 
pen for the sword and died fighting “with few taken as prisoners,” 
Alexander received a very serious wound and consequently there 
was an indiscriminate massacre of the people. 


When the Greek army reached the basin of the river Indus, 
there was trouble once again, Mousikanos, powerful chief of that 
area, refused to offer submission to Alexander and no wonder the 
Governor of Sindh had to fight against him and defeated him, The 
Greek armies continued their march till they reached Patala. It 
was here that Alexander made final arrangements for his departure 
from India, Hesenta major portion of his army under Nearchos 
by sea. With the rest of his army, he marched for Persia through 
Baluchistan. In 323 B.C., he reached Babylon near Baghdad 
where he died at the early age of 33. ‘Into thirteen years, he had 
compressed the energies of many life-times.” 

After Alexander’s death. It is pointed out that the posi- 
tion of the Greek governors to the west of the Indus became very 
insecure. First af all, Kandhar raised the standard of revolt. The 
Asvakayanas killed the Greek Satrap, Nicanor, Commandant Phi- 
lippos was appointed in place of Nicanor. Philippos was the most 
experienced Greek Administrator in India and no wonder he was 
appointed to succeed Nicanor, However, he himself was assassina- 
ted. According to Arrian, Philippos fell a victim to the jealousy 
between the Greeks and Macedonians but that was also partly due 
tothe discontentment of the prene with foreign rule. The mur- 
der of Philippos was really a fatal blow to the Greek rule. Philip- 

os has been described as the pillar of Greek imperialism in India, 

tis pointed out that when his murder took place in 325 B. C., 
Alexander was stillina position to come back and set the things 
tight. However he did not do so. Al that he did was that he 
asked the king of Taxila “to assume the administration of the 
province previously governed by Philippos until he could send a 
Satrap to govern it.” However no Satrap was ever sent and the 
King of Taxila remained in-charge ‘of the same. Thus the ruler 
of Taxila was able to extend his authority beyond the Indus and 
the frontiers up to the Kabul Valley and Hindukush, Eudamus 
was the only Greek agent left in India, He was in-charge of the 
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military garrison at Pushkalavati. He was the commander “of the 
scattered bodies of Greek and Macedonian troops -with authority 
over the various colonists of Hellenic nationality. 


When Alexander died in 323 B.C. at Bobylon, there was a lot 
of confusion in his Empire. His generals met and decided to divide 
the Empire of their master aniong themselves! The Empire was 
partitioned for the second time in 321 B. C. On that occasion, no 
part of India east of the Indus was included as a part of that Em- 
pire. Peithon, the Greek Governor of Sindh, was removed and 
he was put in-charge of the province between the Indus and Paro- 
panisadai, Eudamus was the only Greek agent left in India. He 
had no official position in the Empire and was completely ignored 
at the time of partitions. Probably, he set himself up as the leader 
ofthe Hellenic ‘‘Outlanders’’ left in the valleys of the Indus and 
the Hydaspes, However, he also left India in 317 B.C. to help his 
chief Eumenes, against Antigonos, but he methis doom. Peithon 
left his province and joined the struggle but he also met with a 
similar fate. He died fighting in the battle of Gaza along with 
Demetrius. No other Greek was left in India. 


According to Justin, “India, after the death of Alexander, had 
shaken, as it were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his 
governors to death. Theauthor of this liberation was Sandrocot- 
tus. This man was of humble origin but stimulated to aspire to 
regal power by supernatural encouragement ; for, having offended 
Alexander by his boldness of speech, and orders being given to kill 
him, he saved himself by the swiftness of foot ; and, while he was 
lying asleep after his fatigue; a lion of great size, having come to 
him, licked off with his tongue the sweat that was running from 
him and after gently waking him, left him. Being fst prompted 
by this prodigy to conceive hopes of royal dignity, he drew to- 
gether a band of robbers and instigated the Indians to overthrow 
the existing (Greek) government. Sometimes after, as he was 
going to war with the generalsof Alexander, a wild elephant of 
great bulk presented itself before him of its own accord and, a3 
-tamed down to gentleness, took him on his back and became his 

- guide in the war and conspicuous in fields of battle. Sandrocottus, 
having thus acquired a throne, was in’ possession of India when 
Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future greatness,” It 
is clear from this passage that the Greeks were driven out from 
India by the Indians under the leadership of Chandragupta 
Maurya. : 


Causes of defeat of Indians. A question has sometimes 
been asked as to why the Greeks under Alexander were successful 
against the Indians. According to V. A. Smith, “The triumphant 
progress of Alexander from the Himalayas to the sca demonstrated 
the inherent weakness of the greatest Asiatic armies when confron- 
ted with European skill and discipline.” However, it is more 
appropriate to say that in spite of their heroism and bravery, the 
armies of the small republican states of the Punjab were defeated 
because they lacked leadership. They had no organisation worth 
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the name. There was no unity of direction. There was no pool- 
ing of resources. The result was that tho -arious states were 
defeated one by one. If instead of fighting at isolated centres, 
they had presented a united front against their common enemy, 
there is reason to believe that the invaders would have been driven 
away. This is clear from tke fact that when the Indians under 
Chandragupta Maurya made an effort to drive out the Greeks from 
India, they were completely successful. It is not just to talk of 
any inherent defect in the Indian armies. 


Effects of Alexander’s invasion. “The importance of the 
Indian campaign of Alexander has been both exaggerated and 
under-estimated.” There are some writers who believe that India 
was completely Hellenised as a result of the invasion of Alexander 
and there are others who hold the view that India was not 
affected at all, The truth lies midway between the two extrem» 
views. 

N According to Herr Niese, all the later development of 
India Wepended indirectly upon the institutions of Alexander ond 
Chandragupta Manrya recognised the suzerainty of Seleucus Nika- ' 
tor. This extreme view is not supported by any other writer. 
According to V.A. Smith, “Tho campaign (of Alexander), although 
carefully designed to secure a permanent conquest, was in actual 
effect no more than a brilliantly successful raid’on a gigantic seule, 
which left upon India no mark save the horrid scars of bloody 
war. India remained unchanged. The wounds of battle were 
quickly healed ; the ravaged fields smiled again as the patient oxen 
and no lesa patient husbandmen resumed their interrupted 
labours ; and the places.of slain myriads were filled by the teeming 
swarms of a poulation, India was not Helenised. She continued 
to live her life of splendid isolation, and forgot the passing of 
the Macedonian storm. No Indian author, Hindu, Buddhist, or 
Jain, makes even the faintest allusion to Alexander or his deeds.” 
Again, “Alexander stayed only nineteen months in India, and, 
however, far-reaching his plins may have been, it is manifestly 
impossible that during those few months of incessant conflict he 
should have founded Hellenic institutions on & permanent basis, 
or materially affected the structure of Hindu polity and society. 
‘As a matter of fact, he did nothing of the sort, and within two 

ears of his death, with the exception of small garrisons under 
TENS in the Indus Valley, the whole apparatus of Macedonian 
rule had been swept away. After the year 316 B.C. not a trace of 
it remained. The only mark of Alexarder’s direct influence of 
India is the existance of a few coins modelled in imitation of Greek 
types which were struck by Saubhuti (Sophytes), the chief of the 
Salt Range, whom he subdued at the beginning of. the voyage 
down the rivers.” (Early History of India, pp. 117-8, and 
pp. 252-3). 

(2) According to Dr. R. K Mookerji, ‘“Alexander’s invasion 
promoted the political unification of the country. Smaller States 
which handicapped unity were now merged in the larger ones, such 
as those of Paurava, Abhisara or Tuxila. These conditions were 
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favourable for the rise of an Indian Empire tebe shortly founded 
by Chandragupta.” (Hindu Civilization, pp. 294-5). 

(3) According to Dr, R.C. Majumdar, “The invasion of Alex- 
ander, the Great, has been recorded in minute details by the 
Greek historians who naturally felt elated at the triumphant 
progress of their hero over unknown lands and seas. From the 
Indian point of view, its importance lies in the fact that it opened 
up a free intercourse between India and the western countaries 
whilst was big with future consequences. For the rest there was 
nothing to distinguish his raid in Indian history. It can hardly 
be called a great military success as the only military achieve- 
ments to his credit were the conquest of petty tribes and States 
by instalments. He never approached even within a measurab!s 
distance of what may be called the citadel of Indian military 
strength, and the exertions he had to make against Poros, the ruler 
of a small district between the Jhelum and the Chenab, do not cers 
tainly favour the hypothesis that he would have found it an easy 
task. to subdue the mighty Nanda empire. Taking everything 
into consideration, a modern historian unprejudiced by the halo 
of Greek name, may perhaps be excused for the belief, that the 
majority of Greek writers did not tell the whole truth when 
they represented the retreat of Alexander as solely due to the 
unwillingness of his soldiers to proceed any further; nor can he 
dismiss, as altogether fictitious, the view recorded by more than 
one ancient Greek historian, that the retreat of Alexander was 
caused by the terror of the mighty power of the Nandas.” (An- 
cient India, pp, 101-102). 

. According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “The voyages and expedi- 
tions planned by Alexander widened the geographical horizon of 
his contemporaries and opened up new lines of communication 
and new routes for trade and maritime enterprise. The colonies 
that the conquerors planted in the Indian border-land do not 
appear to have been altogether wiped out by the Mauryas. Ya- 
vana officials continued to serve the great King of Magadha as 
they had served the great King of Ekbatana and Persepolis, and 
Yavana adventurers carved out independent kingdoms in the 
north-west when the sun of Magadha set.” (Advanced History 
of India, p. 69), 

(4) According to Paul Masson-Oursel and others, “The impor- 
tance of this Indian. campaign of Alexander has been exaggerated 
and under-estimated. It is true that it had no decisive influence 
on the destinies of India, for its results were short-lived, Yet 
the eight years of the Macedonian occupations opened an era of 
several centuries during which Hellenism was to be a factor not 
only of civilization but of government on the western confines of 
the Indian world. Direct contact was established between the 
Mediterranean civilization and those of the Punjab and of Central 
Asia: Semitic Babylonia and the Persian Empire were no longer 
a screen between West and Fast. These are facts of immense 
consequence, not only to Greek or Indian history but to the his- 

tory of the world, which is the only real history.” (Ancient In- 
dia and Indian Civilisation, p. 34). 
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(5) H.Q. Rawlinson refers to the meteoric conquest of the 
Punjab by Alexander and says that his invasion “had no imme- 
diate effect, and passed off like countless other invasions, leaying 
the country almost undisturbed. No mention of it is to be found 
in contemporary Indian literature. But Alexander was no mere 
casual raider, like Tamerlane or Nadir Shah, intent on nothing 
but plunder. A pupil of Aristotle, he conceived it to be his mis- 
sion to westernise the East. He came with historians and scien- 
tists in his train, to keep a careful record of his discoveries. His 
work was intended to be permanent. At varions points along 
his route, he established a chain of fortified posts, to keep open 
his communications. Many of these survive today. He meant 
Indus to be the great military and commercial highway of his 
Indian provinces and, had he lived, there is little doubt that a se- 
cond Alexandria would have ors up at its mouth and, in all 
probability, the Punjab whould have been Hellenised like Asia 
Minor or Egypt.” (India—A Short Cultural History, p. 62). 


(6) According to V. A. Smith, Alexander ‘broke down the 
wall of separation between West aud East, opened up four dis- 
tinct lines of communication, three by land and one by sea, Tho 
land routes which he proved to be practicable were those through 
Kabul, the Mulla Pass in Baluchistan and Gedrosia Nearchos de- 
monstrated that the sea voyage round the coast of Makran offered 
few difficulties to sailors, once the necessary local information had 
been gained which he lacked. However, according to Havell, the 
expeditions of Alexander did not lead to the opening of new high- 
ways between the East and the West. That work had already 
been done by the Persians who attacked India even before Alexan- 
der, and one of the provinces of Persian Empire was in India. 


(7) Although the Empire founded by Alexander in India did 
not last long, it cannot be denied that the Greek settlements of 
Bactria and Parthia influenced India in many ways. Kanishka 
invited many Graeco-Bactrian sculptors to Gandhara for making 
images of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas which represent a blend- 
ing of the Greek and Indian art in image-making. The influence 
of the Greeks on the Gandhara school of art cannot be denied. 
Likewise, Greek influence on Indian astronomy has also to be ad- 
mitted, It was Alexander who “set little bits of Hellas down in 
the wilds of Western and Central Asia” which later on exercised 
tremendous influence on India. 


According to E. R. Bevan, “The European invasion of India 
was an event of too great magnitude not to have far-reaching con- 
sequences, As other overflowings of foreign conquests have done- 
it swept away internal barriers which prevented the unification of 
the lands concerned. The confederacies of free tribes, which had 
maintained their proud isolation from- other political systems, 
were left utterly broken, Smaller principalities were swallowed 
up in a realm such as that given by Alexander to the Paurava, 
This, no doubt, made it a simpler matter for the Maurya king a 
few years later to take these countries into his great Indian 
Empire. 
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“The contact of India with the Greek world did not cease 
with the disruption of Alexander’s empire. What can be traced 
of later political connexions between Indian and Hellenistic kings 
will be exhibited in another chapter. Any influences which can 
ultimately be shown to have reached India from the Greek West, 
whether through the medium of Seleucid or Bactrian kings or of 
the Roman Empire, which took up the inheritance of Hellenism 
in Asia, may be zegarded as consequences of the work of Alexan- 
der. If they were’not consequences of the work which Alexander did 
in India, they were, in any case, consequences of the work which 
he did when he, established Hellenism in Iran, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt. India indeed and the Greek world only touched each 
other on their fringes, and there was never a chance of elements 
of the Hellenistic tradition to strike root in India, as a part of 
Hellenism struck root in the Nearer East and was still vital in the 
Muhammedan, largely Hellenistic, culture of the Middle Ages. 
There are, however, the two unquestionable cases of transmission, 
which will be noted in subsequent chapters—the artistic types con- 
veyed by the school of Gandhara, and the Greek astronomy which 
superseded the primitive native system in the latter part of the 
gles century A.D.” (Cambridge History of India, Vol. 

, Pp. 345). 


There are many reasons why Alexander’s invasion did not 
leave any permanent results. That was partly due to the fact that 
he met with a premature death at the age of 33, Had he lived 
longer, there is every possibility of his maintaining his hold over 
the territory conquered by him in India. He might have come 
back again to India with fresh troops as was done by Malik Kafur 
who attacked the Deccan many a time. Moreover, Alexander’s 
stay in India was very short. Hedid not stay in India for more 
than nineteen months and during all that period he was busy in 
fighting. He did not find any time to consolidate his position. 
The rise of Chandragupta Maurya also hastened the overthrow of 
the Greek in the Punjab. 


According to Dr. R.S. Tripathi, “The progress of Alexander’s 
armies in India was by no means easy or smooth, No doubt, some 
of the Indian potentates and autonomous communities ‘bowed low 
before tho blast’, But others fought bravely, and this coupled 
with the prospect of unending wars in India even created appre- 
hensions in the minds of the Greek veterans who had blown off 
the mighty Persian forces almost like chaff. Nor did India ‘plunge 
in thought again’ after the great meteor had flashed across her 
political skies and within a few years of Alexander's departure 
and death in June 323 B.C., all vestiges of Greek occupation were 
destroyed and swept away.” (Indian Historical Quarterly, 
1940, p. 559). 
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CHAPTER XXI 
CHANDRAGUPTA AND BINDUSARA 


Importance of Mauryan Dynasty. According to Radha 
Kumud Mookerji, “The foundation of the Mauryan empire is a 
unique event in Indien History. Its glory is enbanced by the 
circumstances in which it was achieved. It was achieved against 
formidable difficulties created by the establishment of a foreign 
rule in the country as a consequence of Alexander’s victorious 
campaigns in the Punjab during the period of two years, 325-327 
B.C.” According to Dr. V. A Smith, “The advent of the Mauryan 
dynasty marks the passage from darkness to light for the historian. 
Chronology suddenly becomes definite, almost precise; a huge 
empire springs into existence, unifying the innumerable fragments 
of distracted India; the Kings, who may be described with justice 
as Emperors, are men of renown, outstanding personalities whose 
qualities can be discerned, albeit dimly, through the mists of 
time ; gigantic world-wide religious movements are initiated, of 
which the effects are still felt; and the affairs of secluded India 
are brought into close touch with those of the outer world.” 


It is rightly pointed out that before the Mauryas the dates 
in Indian history are controversial. Hewever, with the coming of 
the Mauryas chronology becomes definite. The synchronism of 
Chandragupta with Seleucus and his identification with Sandro- 
cottus in Greek literature put Mauryan chronology ona sound 
footing. Asoka is found to be a contemporary of Antiochos of 
Syria, grandson of Seleucus. Moreover, we possess abundant mate- 
rial for writing the political, social and religious history of the 
Mauryas, This material comes from Indian and foreign sources. 
The account we possess of the Mauryan period is never equalled in 
richness or detail till we reach the reign of Akbar. The Mauryan 
system of administration was a modern one. The old system was 
oe and the departmental system was brought into existence. 

he invasions of India by Alexander and Seleucus brought India 
into intimate contact with the Western world. Men like Megasthe- 
nes and Daimachus lived at the Mauryan capital, and Asoka also 
sent missions to foreign countries, National life began to develop 
in the Mauryan period. A lot was done in this direction by Asoka. 
Art also made wonderful progress. Oligarchies and republics were 
uprooted. The barriers between the Aryans and non-Aryans were 
broken, and there was a culmination of India’s social system in the 
Mauryan period. 


Sources of Mauryan History: (1) Kautilya’s Arthasa- 
stra. The most important source for writing the history of the 
Mauryas is Kautilya’s Arthasastra. The book is divided into 15 
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Adhikaranas or sections, and 180 Prakaranas or sub-divisions. 
It has about 6,000 Slokas. The book was discovered in 1909 and 
has been ably translated by Shamasastri. The book is more a 
manual for the administrator than a theoretical work on polity 
discussing the philosophy and fundamental principles of adminis- 
tration or of political science. It is mainly concerned with the 
political problems of the government and describes its machinery 
and functions, both in peace and war. : 


Controversy about its authorship. There has been a 
great controversy about the date of Arthasastra. According to 
Shamasastri, Ganapatisastri, N. N. Law, V. A. Smith, Fleet and 
Jayaswal, Kautilya’s Arthasastra was written by the Prime Minis- 
ter of Chandragupta Maurya. However, according to Wisternitz, 
Jolly, Keith, and Dr. Bhandarkar, the work is of a much later age 
and was written in the early centuries of the Christian ers. It is 
pointed out that if the work was really written by Kautilya, tie 
Prime Minister of Chandragupta Maurya, there ought to have Leen 
some reference in it to the Mauryan Empire and its administrative 
machinery. There is absolutely no reference in the Arthasistra 
to the Municipal Boards mentioned by Megasthenes and also the 
Military Boards. The fact that the views of Kautilya himself are 
given in the third person also suggests that the real author of the 
work was different from him, The Arthasastta does not show that 
its author played a very active part in politics. It is incredible 
that Chanakya- could -have written a work of this kind without 
revealing a personel touch, It is possible hat Kantilya compiled 
a book of political aphorisms which are quoted by the author along 
with other writers but with more approval. But there is no means 
of proving that Kautilya in. question is the Mauryan Prime 
Minister. r 

According to Dr. Jolly, the real author of Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra was a theoretician and not a statesman. He was probably 
an official in a state of medium size. The book was attributed to 
Kautilya on account ofthe myths current regarding that fabulous 
minister who was looked upon asthe master and creator of the 
law of polity and the author of all the floating wisdom on the sub- 
ject of Niti. The traditional accounts of Kautilya do not refer to 
him as the author of any pcg! Peet Panon His name is not 
even mentioned by Megasthenes. e description of India. as given 
in Arthasastra does not show that the author lived in the fourth 
century B.C. Patanjali in his Mahabhashya refers to the Mauryas 
and the Sabha of Chandragupta but he does not mention the name 
of Kautilya, The name of Kautilya is a mere nick-name denoting 
falsehood and hypocrisy which could hardly bave been devised by 
the Minister of Chandragupta himself. The work is full of pedantic 
classifications and puerile distinctions, and could not be the work of 
a statesman, 

According to Dr. Jolly. Kautilya’s Arthasastra was written in 
the third century A, D. Dr Jolly points out that both Kautilya 
and Bhasa have a verse (Navam Shravam) in common and Kautilya 
takes it as a quotation. Consequently, he must have borrowed it 
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from Bhasa whose date is third century A, D. Kautilya and Yajna- 
valkya agree in their laws. Kautilya has merely converted the laws 
of Yajnavalkya into Sutras. The date of Yajnavalkya is third 
century A, D, The Rajadharma given in the Mahabharata is in an 
embryonic condition as compared with the detailed provisions given 
in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Kuutilya’s Arthasastra knows the Pura- 
nas and hence its date must be near the Guptas. The Vaisika, one 
of the sections of Kamasastra, is weber te in Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra. Kautilya's Arthasastra knows technical terms of Sanckrit 
grammar and is acquainted with Ashtadhyayi of Panini, Astro- 
logy and divination are known to Kautilya’s Arthasastra, and two 
planets are mentioned by name in that book. Kantilya’s Arthasay 
stra knows a book on metallurgy called Sulba Dhatu Sastra. It also 
knows of technical terms on mining, architecture, finance, jewels, 
alchemy etc. “His work is the outcome of a long period of literary 
activity in the field of polity than a production of a creative genius 
—another reason for not fixing its age limit too high”. The Greeks 
do not mention the name of Kautilya. Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
named alchemy which was a later growth. It also mentions Suranga 
which is from the Greek term Syrin, Tho description of India as 
given by Megasthenes and the inscriptions of Asoka do not give 
us an advanced stage as given in Kantilya’s Arthasastra, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra mentions written documents and this fact is contradicted 
by Megasthenes, who says that the Indians did not know the art of 
writing, Megasthenes’ does not: mention the tax on gambling, 
liquors, etc., but the same are mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthasastre. 
The name of Pataliputra is not mentioned in Kautilya’e Arthasastra. 
The geographical horizon of the author shows that the book was 
written in the South. 

However, the above mentioned arguments are repudiated by 
tbe Indian scholars who hold that Kautilya’s Arthasastra was 
written in the 4th century B.C. It is pointed out that Kautilya 
is mentioned in the Indian tradition and the writings of the 
various writers. References are made to him in Panchatantra, 
Kamandak, Dandin, Medatithi, eto, As the whole book of Megast- 
henes has not come down to us, it is not proper to base any 
conclusions on mere extracts from that book. It is wrong to say 
that Kautilya did not know of any large empire, but was acquain- 
ted with only a small kingdom. Kautilya himself says that the 
imperial tract (Chakravarti Kshetra) lay between the Himalayas 
and the Ocean 9,000 Yojanas in the straight line. There were 
many neighbours of Chandragupta Maurya both in the south and 
in the north-west.. It is true that Patanjali does not mention 
Kautilya, but that does not prove that Kautilyadid not exist 
before him. Patanjali also.does not mention the names of Asoka, 
Bindusara or Buddha. However, that does-‘not mean that those 
persons did not exist simply because Patanjali does not mention 
them. Moreover, if the name of ‘‘Kautilya’” was given to him by 
his parents the same could not be changed. Kautilya was also a 
Gotra name coming down from generations. The forefathers of 
Kautilya who bore the name Kuatila or Kautili should giye the 
explanation to Dr. Jolly and not Chanakya. There is nothing to 
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show that the Arthasastra was written by a Pandit. 


It is also pointed out that the verse Navam Shravam is a 
memorial verse used in exhorting soldiers in war. This is as old 
as history itself. The verse is based on the belief that the faith- 
Jess soldiers go to hell. There is ee show that Kautilya bor- 
rowed it from Bhasa, He might have borrowed it from the current 
memorial verses, Kautilya gives two verses and Bhasa gives only 
one and the question of borrowing from him does not arise. 


It is true that there isa lot of similarity between Kauti- 
lya’s Arthasastra and Yajnavalkya, but that does not prove that 
Kantilya did not belong to the 4th century B.C. Kautilya uses the 
term ‘Yukta’ which means an official, In the inscription of Asoka, 
the term ‘Yuta’ is mentioned. The latter term was not under- 
stood before the publication of Kautilya's Arthasastra as it had 
gone completely out of use. Yajnavalkya could not understand 
the term as used in Kautilya’s Arthasastra and he used Yogyva 
where Kautilya had given Yukta and he also used the term ‘Ayo- 
gya’ where Kautilya had used the term ‘Ayukta’. This can be 

explained only on the hypothesis that Yajnavalkya merely versi- 
fied the laws of Kautilya, and in some places even did not under- 
stand them. 

The Dharmasastras deal with the laws of Dharma and the 
Arthasastra is concerned with the principles and laws of the Artha. 
Moreover, there is nothing to prove that the Rajdharma given in 
the Mahabharata is in an embryonic state, In the theory part, it 
was more developed than that given in the Arthasastras. 


The Puranas are known to be the oldest Dharmasastras, 
The Bhavishya Purana is mentioned by Apastamba. The same is 
the view of Pargiter. The terms ‘Purana’ is also mentioned in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad. 


The Vaisika book was written by Dattak before Vatsayayan 
and here is nothing to show that the Vaisikas were not written 
before 300 B.C. There is nothing in Panini’s work which goes 
against the theory that Kautilya belonged to the time of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. 


Divination is as old as the Atharvaveda. The origin of as- 
trology is also very old. Nothing can be proved from the mene 
tion of two planets, The knowledge of metallurgy in India is very 
old. There has been found cast iron in the Mauryan stratum at 
Pataliputra. Cast glass seals were also found with Mauryan and 
pre-Mauryan lettering by Dr. Spooner. There is a mention of 
seven metals in the Yajurveda. The composition of the cast coins 
found at the earliest Mauryan level is the same as that prescribed 
in the Arthasastra. 

Syrnix was employed in sieges in India in the time of Alexan- 
der. Kautilya lived before and after the invasion of Alexander 
and consequently he could use the term. 


As regards the argument based on Megasthenes and Asoka’s 
inscriptions, it must not be forgotten that we do not possess the 
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original work of Megasthenes. Moreover, Megasthenes eays that 
there were registers kept on the roads to find ont distances. He 
also refers to milestones, The Jatakas also refer to written tab- 
lets. The inscriptions of Asoka prove that the art of writing 
was known tothe people. The non-mention of Pataliputra pro- 
ves nothing. Moreover, Kautilya mentions Kasi, Nepal. Kukura, 
Lichchhavi, Malla, Panchala, Saurashtra, Kuru, Kamboja, Madras, 
ete. All this shows that his horizon was predominantly northern 
and not southern, 

There is a certain evidence which shows conclusively that 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra was written in the 4th century B,C. The 
use of Yukta which is only known to the Mauryan times and the 
geographical horizon in laying down the policy towards the 3- 
publics oan only refer to the Mauryan times. During the first 
century B.C. and the Ist and 2nd centuries A.D., there was no 
power or king in India who ruled from Videha to Afghanistan and 
for whom Kautilya could write the Samghavritta policy, The term 
‘Yuga’ meaning 5 years is known to the Jyotisha Vedanga and 
not to the literature of the early centuries. The fact that in the 
time of Kautilya the rainy season began in Sravana also proves “ 
that Kautilya lived in the 4th century B.C, At present, the rainy 
season begins in the middle of Ashadha. The season falls back 
about one day and a half in every century. According to Cun- 
ningham, “In consequence of the difference, the beginning of Var- 
sha, or rainy season, in the time of Alexander and Asoka would 
have fallen just one month earlier than at present,” The state- 
ment of Patanjali that the Mauryas were fund of gold or money 
finds corroboration in the Arthasatra that the Maurya kings institu- 
ted places of worship for making money. The Jain, Buddhist and 
Brahmanical literatures positively assert that Kautilya was the 
minister of Chandragupta Maurya. The Buddhist and Jain books 
condemn Keutilya as a rascal who was responsible for debasing 
currency and making money in every possible way. The Puranas 
desoribe him as a very able minister. In spite of that, they are 
unanimous on the point that Kautilya belonged to the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya. The Puranas also mention that Kautilya 
was a minister of Chanhragupta Maurya, Ifthe evidence of the 
Puranas can be accepted for the other purposes, there is nothing 
to contradict them on this point, The last but one verse in the 
Arthasastra in which the name of the author of the book is men- 
tioned, must have been in the book before the time of Kamandaka 
as tbe latter has paraphrased that verse in the introduction of 
his own book, Kamandaka definitely says that Arthasastra was 
written by Kautilya. The Puranas seem to mention a second 
name of Chandragupta as Narendra. Thereis evidence that not 
only the name of the author fs in the book, but also the name of 
the king. Only the empire of the early Mauryas could take note 
of exports and imports from Mahavisi, the raisin wine of Afghanis- 
tan, weights and measures of Sibi and Mekala and Magadh a at the 
same time, of Uttarapatha and Dakshinapatha simultaneonsly and 
provide punishment for defaming the Gandhara country. Only 
a well informed minister could have given the information con- 
tained in the Arthasastra, 


\ 
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Tt is a common practice among the Indian authors to refer to 
themselves by their own name in the third person singular rather 
than in the first person plural, Consequently, references to Kau- 
tilya in the third person do not necessarily, prove that Kautilya 
himself was not the author of Arthasastra, 


It is true that Kautilya’s Arthasastra refers only to superin- 
tendents of the various departments. However, it is possible that 
boards of five may have been omitted because those were mainly 
non: official in character. 


The society depicted by Kautilya permits the remarriage of 
widows and post-puberty marriages and divorces, This was the 
atate of affairs in the Mauryan age. 


Very little respect is shown to Buddhists in Kautilya’s Artha. 
sastra and persons are prohibited from becoming recluses without 
providing for their families. This shows that the work was writ- 
ten at a time when Buddhism had net yet become so strong as to 
induce people to leave their families and join the Samgha, 


The Colophon of Kautilya’s Arthasastra definitely states that 
it was written by that Kautilya who had resoued the country from 
the Nandas, There could be no better testimony to the author- 
ship of the book by the Prime Minister of Chandragupta Maurya. 


Tt is pointed out that there are many points of substantial 
agreement between Kautilya and Megasthenes. Megasthenes’ dis- 
tinction between astonomoi (town officers) and agronomoi (rural 
officials) corresponds to Kautilya’s account of Durga and Rastra 
and the duties assigned by him to the Nagarak and Samabarta res- 
pectively. The creation of Boards incharge of specific administra- 
tive duties in the city and in the army, far frem being unknown 
to Kautilya, is in fact advocated by him with particular reference 
to the elephant corps, cavalry chariots and infantry on the ground 
that a number of officials acting together would be a check on one 
another and less liable to corruption by enemy intrigues. We 
must not forget that Kautilya’s Arthasastra is a general normative 
manual of polity laying down arrangements suitable for any in- 
dependent kingdom at any time and Megasthenes gives his im- 
pression of the political machinery which we actually saw round- 
about 300 B.C. Itis also possible that Megasthenes had his own 
prepossession natural to & high official of a large Hellenistic state 
and some of his statement include an argument criticising or cor- 
recting what had been stated by the earlier Greek writers who 
came to India in the company of Alexander. “If we bearin mind 
the differences in the equipment and outlook ofthe Brahmana 
chancellor and the Greek ambassador, and interpret their statc- 
ments making due allowance for them, we shall Gnd that on im- 
portant subjects like the ownership of the soil, slavery, social 
organisation, legal procedure and administrative arrangements, 
the apparent differences are easily explained and a much closer 
agreement discovered than Stein considered possible.” 
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We may conclude by saying that at least the kernel of Kau- 
tilya’s Arthasastra belongs to the Mauryan age and embodies the 
views of Kautilya. It was, however, rctouchcd here and there in 
later times. 


Contents of Arthasastra. As regards the content of Kau- 
tilya’s Arthasastra, it gives the opinions of many earlier authors 
on polity. The author has described in detail the autocratie form 
of government. He merely makes a passing reference to the Lich- 
ebhavis and other republican communities. The free-will of the 
autocrat was restricted to a certain extent by the customary re- 
verence for Brahmanas. The Brahmanas were exempted from 
capital punishment. However, a Brahmana convicted of high tr: +- 
son could be executed by drowning instead of being burut «live 
as was the case with other castes. Brahmanas convicted of certain 
other offences could be branded in the face and then either 
banished or eent to the mines for life. Brahmans and ascetics 
were exempted from liability to judicial torture for securing a 
confession, ; 


Kautilya does not believe that permanent peace is possible. 
According to him, whoever is superior in power shall wage war. 
Whoever is rising in power may break the agreement of peace. 
The king who is situated anywhere on the circumference of the 
conqueror’s territory is termed the enemy. When a king of equal 
power does not like peace then the same.amount of vexation as bis 
opponent has received at his hand should be given to him in return. 
It is power that brings about peace between any two kings as no 
piece of iron that is not made red-hot will combine with another 
piece of iron, According to Kautilya, skill in intrigue was a better 
qualification for kingship than either power or enthusiasm. 


The author tells us that nobody was to be trusted and spies 
were te be employed in every department of the Government and 
in every class of the population, The author has written a lot on 
the various types of spies. Cipher writing was used. by the spies 
and carrier pigeons were employed to carry secret information. 
The intelligence department was controlled by. the Institutes of 
Espionage in which the reports were checked and verified. 


According to Kautilya, the calamity of a king is more serious 
than that of a minister (Amatya). The king alone appoints the 
minister, the domestic priest and servants. He employs superin- 
tendents. He applies remedies against troubles, Asis the con- 
duct of the king, so is the conduct of the people. A king is the 
head of the state. He is the government itself (Raja Rajyamiti). 
Government is ultimately resolvable into one ultimate, and that 
is the king. The king absorbs all the rest of the elements, 


Kautilya describes the measures which the king should adopt 
for winning over the friendly as well as hostile elements within 
the kingdom. According to him, a specific class of spies called 
the Satrins should divide themselves into contending parties and 
carry on disputations in places of pilgrimage, in assemblies, 
in sesidences, in corporate bodies and in congregations of people. 
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med spy should praise the king and. the other should condemn 


According to Kautilya, people overcome by anarchy (Matsya 
Nyaya Abhibhutah) selected Mann, the scn of the Sun, as their 
king. They fixed 1/6th of the grain and 1/10th of the merchandise 
as well as gold to be the share of the king (Bhaga). The king alone 
can promote the security and prosperity of his subjects. Conse- 
quently, even the hermits living in the forests haye to offer the 
king 1/6th of the grain gleaned by them. The king occupies the 
position of such gods as Indra and Yama, He who slights the 
king is visited with divine punishment, The low persons who 
speak ill of the king should be contradicted, It is the duty of the 
people to abstain from slighting the king, 


Kautilya. makes it clear that the king receives the revenue 
from the people as his fee for the service of protection. According 
to him, the king is spiritually responsible for the faithful discharge 
of his functions, He gets the taxes on this definite condition. 


The king should avoid injuring women and property of 
others, and should shun falsehood, haughtiness and other evil 
tendencies. He should enjoy pleasure without disregarding virtue 
and wealth. He should enjoy in equal measure with virtue. The 
education of the king and his self-control are the first requisite 
for his successful government. 

Kautilya insisted that the king should rule with the help of 
state officials (Amatyas) and consult ministers (Mantrins). He laid 
down the qualifications of Amatyas. According to him, four tests 
were to be employed to find out the fitness of Amatyas. Those 
tests were fear, virtue, wealth and law. Kautilya emphasised the 
necessity of civil service in these words: “Sovereignty can be 
carried on only with assistance, A single wheel does not move ; 
hence the king should employ the ministers and hear their 
advice.” i 

As regards composition of the Mantri Parishad or the Council 
of Ministers, Kautilya gives the views of many other writers on 
the subject. However, according to him, the size of the Council 
of Ministers should depend upon the.circumstances of the case and 
the needs of the country. 

Kautilya, advises the king to avert eight specific kinds of 
providential visitations, viz., fire, flood, pestilences, famine, rats, 
snakes, tigers and demons.. This last shows that the author shared 
the popular superstitions. of his time. According to Kautilya, the 
king should help the afflicted as the father does towards his son. 
He mentions. various methods by which the people of criminal 
tendencies can be entrapped with the help of spies. 

Kautilya is called India’s Machiavelli on account of his atti- 
tude towards religion and morality, We find him frequently 
advocating tules of grossly unscrupulous nature on the plea of 
public interest and without the least pretence of moral dis- 
approval, 
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Kautilya had his own views on punishment. According to him, 
he who inflicts severe punishment becomes oppressive to all cres- 
tures. He who inflicts mild punishment is over. powered. He who 
inflicts just punishment is respected. Punishment when directed 
with consideration unites the people with virtue, wealth and desire. 
When it is mis-applied with greed and anger through ignorance, it 
irritates even the hermits and the ascetics, not to speak of 
householders, When punishment is not applied at all, it produces 
the state of anarchy known as Matsyanyaya. In the absence of 
one who wields the sceptre, the strong man devours the weak, but 
the weak man being protected by the king prevails upon the 
strong. 


According to Kautilya, the king “shall, therefore, attend per- 
sonally to the business of gods.or heretics or Brahmanas learned 
in the Vedas, of sa:red places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted, 
and the helpless and of women; all this in order of enumeration or 
according to the urgency or pressure, of those works. All urgent 
calls he shall hear at once, but never put off ; for when postponed, 
they will prove too hard or impossible to accomplish,” 


Kautilya refers to 18 departments of administration: Those 
departments dealt with the following : Revenue, Exchequer, 
Stores, Armoury, Prisons, Accounts, Agriculture, Mines, Metals, 
‘Mint, Salt, Forests, Cattle, Pastures, Passports, Shipping, Ports, 
Commerce, Trade Routes, Customs, Frontiers, Excise, Weights, 
and Measures, Spinning and Weaving, Religious Institutions, 
Intelligence, ete. 

Kautilya has given rates of salavies to be pajd . to,the various 
officials, The pay ranged from’48;000 Panas a year far the, heir- 
apparent and certain high officials of the state to-60 Panas for a 
labourer. It is suggested that the valuo of a silver Panas was 
about a shilling. 


Kautilya puts great emphasis on finance. To . quote him, 
“All undertakings depend upon finance. Hence, foremost atten- 
tion ehall be paid to the Treasury.” The Superintendent of 
Agriculture was required to assess land at rates varying according 
to the different methods of irrigation used. Ali subjects were 
required to pay occasional beneyolences on special oecaion, levied 
at the discretion of the king. Kantilya suggests various methods 
of getting money toa king who is in need. He adyocated the 
“policy of thinning the rich by exacting excessive revenue 
(Karsanam) or causing them to vomit their accumulated wealth 
(Vamanam).”’ To quote Kautilya, “Wealthy persons may be 
requested to give as much oftheir gold as they can. Those who, 
of their own accord or with the intention of doing good offer their 
wealth to the king shall be honoured with a rank in the court, an 
umbrella, or a turban, or some ornaments in return for their - 
gold.” 

Kautilya has advocated the use of torture for oxtorting con- 
fessions. According to him, “Those whose guilt is believed to be 
true slull be subjected to torture”. Kautilya refers to 18 different 
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kinds of torture including seven varieties of whipping. In certain 
cases, the victim was “subjected to one or all of the above kinds 
of tortures”. The torture of women was supposed to be limited 
to “half the prescribed standard”. 


According to Prof. K. A. N. Sastri and Dr. Bagchi, “The 
picture which the Arthasastra presents is that of a paternal govern- 
ment tempered by respect for religion and custom, and limited by 
the privileges of guilds and corporations. In some respects it was 
characterised by wise borrowings and adaptations from contem- 
porary foreign models, immediately Hellenistic, but ultimately 
traceable to the Achaemenid empire of Persia; but the alien part 
of the system failed to take root and evidently disappeared with 
the Mauryan empire, In some of its essentials the Mauryan 
administrative system, like Mauryan art, was a parenthesis that 
broke the course of normal development; but both were splendid 
efforts marked by a great measure of success in their time. Though 
in some places the Arthasastra advocates methods and expedients 
repugnant to our ideas of public morality, its general spirit is 
enlighteded and humane, The welfare of the people claimed the 
first place in all considerations of policy, and the dominating aim 
of government was the maintenance of law and order, the punish- 
ment. of wicked and the protection of the peaceable citizen, 
Kautilya does not overlook the supreme importance of the presence 
ofan able, energetic and good monarch for the proper function- 
ing of his system; that such monarchs were not forthcoming after 
Asoka was the tragedy of the Mauryan empire as of all hereditary 
monarchies, Kautilya’s ideal of good government is best seen in 
his exhortation to the king to place the happiness of the people 
above his own personal comfort, and feel that his happiness cansists 
in their well being. 


Praja-sukhe sukham rajnah prajanam cha hite hitam 
natmapriyam hitam rajnah prajanam tu priyam hitam. 


“The happiness of the subject is the happiness of the king ; their 
well-being, his. The king’s welfare lies not in his own pleasuro 
but in that of the subject.” (The Mauryas and Satavahanas, 
pp. 65.66) 

(2) Indika of Megasthenes. Another source of informa- 
tion for the Mauryas is tho Indika of Megasthenes. Megasthenes 
has left a lot of information regarding the condition of India in his 
time. It is unfortunate that we do not possess the Indika in its 
original form and only a few extracts taken from here and there 
by other Greek writers from the Indika bave come down to us. 
Diodorots took extracts from Megasthenes for instructing his read- 
ers and thus mutilated them and might have left out historical facts 
which are of great importance toa historian and irksome to the 
general public, It is contended that the Indika of Megasthenes 
is a compendium of fiction and facts. According to Dr. Jolly, 
«“Megasthenes has arbitrarily assigned the institutions of other 
countries to India, e.g., seven class system of Egypt and miles 
stones of Persia.” It is pointed out thas Megasthenes tlid not 
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know any Indian language and was acquainted only with the 
Punjab and the royal road to Pataliputra. Moreover, he stayed in 
India for a short period, and therefore, we must be cautious while 
u the information given by him. Being a foreigner, he 
might not have understood rightly the customs and institutions 
of the people of India. ít is tg that he might have misund- 
stood the particular names. His ears might have failed to catch 
them correctly, He might have forgotten the correct spelling or 
Sera ety when later on he sat down to write his account of 

dia. Itis possible that those who quoted him and on whose 
quotations we have now to depend, might have misquoted him or 
misrepresented him. In spite of all these shortcomings, the ace- 
ount of Megasthenes gives usa lot of useful information about 
his contemporary period. According to Dr. Smith, “Although 
often misled by erroneous information received from others, 
Megasthenes isa veracious and trustworthy witness concerning 
matters which came under his pee cbservation and his vivid 
account of Chandragupta’s civil and military administration may 
be accepted witout hesitation as true and accurate. That account, 
although preserved in a fragmentary form, is so full and detailed 
that a modern reader is more minutely informed in many respects 
concerning the institutions of Chandragupta than he is about 
those of any Indian sovereign until the days of Akbar, the contem- 
porary of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Megasthenes tells us that the king was guarded by a body- 
guard of women. He was always in fear of his life, and he never 
slept in the same house even for two consecutive nights. There 
existed the law of Primogeniture for royal succession, The king 
was very fond of chase which was conducted with great ceremony. 
The king went to the open country for hunting on an elephant. 
He was attended by armed female guards. The road for the 
procession of the sovereign was marked off with ropes which it 
was death to cross. The king had alot of splendour. The royal 
palace was considered to excel in splendour and magnificence the 
palaces of Susa and Ekbatana, Its gilded pillars were adorned 
with golden vines and silver birds. The buildings were ina park 
which had many fish ponds and had many kinds of ornamental 
shrubs and trees. There was a lot of luxury. Basins and goblets 
of gold, richly carved tables and chairs, vessels of India copper set 
with precious stones and embroidered robes were to beseen in 
plenty and contributed to the brillianey of public ceremonies. 


When the king appeared in public on state occasions, he was 
carried in a golden palanquin, adorned with pearls and was 
clothed in muslin embroidered with purple and gold. When 
making short journeys, he rode on korbane but when travelling 
long journeys he was mounted on an elephant. He was very fond 
of animals, e.g., fights of bulls, rams, elephants and other animals. 
Gladiatorial contests between men were also common. There were 
also ox races, 

Megasthenes says that the military system of Chandragupta 
was under the direction of a War Office consisting of 30 members, 
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who were divided into six Boards of five members each. The first 
Board was concerned with the Admiralty. It was administered in 
consultation with the Admiral. The second Board was concerned 
with commissariat. It managed all the affairs relating to military 
transport. It maintained drammers, grooms, mechanics and 
grass-outters. In the words of Megasthenes the duti-s of this Board 
were as under; “They arrange for bullock-trains which are used 
for transporting engines of war, food for the soldiers, provender for 
the cattle and other military requisites. They supply servants who 
beat the drums and others who carry gongs; grooms also for the 
horses and mechanists and their assistants. To the sound of gong 
they send out foragers to bring in and by a system of rewards 
ana Jonisiupana ensure the work being done with despatch and 
safety,” F 


The third Board was concerned with infantry, The fourth 
Board was concerned with cavalry, the fifth Board with war- 
chariots and the sixth Board with elephants. 

As regards the arms of the soldiers, Arian tells us that “the 
foot soldiers carry a bow made af equal length with the man who 
bears it. This they rest upon the ground and pressing against it 
with their left foot thus discharge the arrow. .. . and there is noth- 
ing which can resist an Indian archer’s shot, neither shield nor 
breast plate.” Every foot soldier was also equipped with a sword 
about three cubits in length with a broad blade. Horsemen were 
generally equipped with two lancers and a buckler. 

The administration of Pataliputra was in the hands of a Come 
mission consisting of 30 members divided into six Boards or com: 
mittees of five memberseach. The first Board was concerned with 
the superintendence of everything relating to industrial arts. It 
fixed the rates of wages. Itenforced the use of pure and sound 
materials, All artisans were protected by the state and capital 
punishment was inflicted on any person who impaired the efficiency 
of a craftsman by causing the loss of his hand or of eye. 

The second Board was concerned with fereigners. The mem- 
bers of the Board were required to find lodgings for foreigners, 
keep them under observation, escort them within the country and 
in case of sickness or death to provide for the treatment or burial 
of the strangers. It was their duty to protect their property and 
also account for the same. 

The third Board was responsible for the systematic registra- 
tion of births and deaths, The system of registration was enforced 
for the information of the government and also to help in levying 
taxes. i 
The fourth Board was concerned with trade and commerce It 
regulated sales and enforced the ueo of duly stamped weights and 
measures. Merchants were required to pay a licence tax. He who 
dealt in more than one trade had to pay double the tax. 

The fifth Board was concerned with the supervision of manu- 
factures. The law required that the old goods were to he kept 
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separate from the new goods. The violation of this rule was 
visited with a fine, 


The sixth Board was concerned with the collection of tithe 
on orgy Fraud in the: payment ofthis tax was punished with 
death. « o" 


In addition to the special departmental duties mentioned 
above, all the Municipal Councillors in their collective capacity 
-were required to control all the affairs of the capital city, They 
were required to keep in order the markets, temples, harbours and 
all public works. 


Megasthenes tells us that the city of Pataliputra was built at 
the confluence of two rivers, the Ganges and the Son. It had a 
length of about 9 miles and breadth of about one mile. It was 
protected by a moat about 60 feet deep and 200 yards wide. The 
city was protected by a massive timber-palisade, pierced by loop- 
holds-through which archers could shoot. It had 64 gates and 570 
towers. 

_ According to Megasthenes, the population of India was divided 
into seven classes. The philosophers. belonged to the first class. 
They were inferior in number, but were prominent over all from 
point-of view of dignity. They were exempted from all public 
duties. There were two categories of philosophers: Brachamanes 
and Sarmanes. The term ‘Sarmanes’ as used by Megasthenes was 
a general term for all ascetics. Those who were most honoured 
among them were called Hylobioi or. forest-dwellers, They “live 
in the forests on leaves of trees and wild fruits and wear garments 
made from the bark of the trees. They do not also marry”. The 
Brachamanes Jived in ease and security, and were dressed in 
muslin. They worked as priests, Their wisdom was sometimes 
utilised by the state. Every year, the king held a conference, and 
the philosophers were expected to announce their discoveries which 
could promote public welfare by improving agriculture and live- 
stock. At these conferences the philosophers forewarned the 
assembled multitude about droughts and wet weather and also 
about propitious winds and diseases and other topics, ‘Thus the 
people and the sovereign learning beforehand what has to happen 
always made an adequate provision against a coming deficiency, 
and never failed to prepare beforehand what will help in time of 
need.” The Sarmanes not only acted as priests but also worked 
as physicians ‘effecting cures by regulating diets rather than by 
the use of medicines. Of medicines they followed those that are 
applied externaiiy, such as, ointments and plasters rather than 
drugs.” = 


The second class consisted of husbandmen, They were ex- 
empted from fighting and other public services and consequently 
could devote the whole of their time to village. They paid a land 
tribute to the king because all land in India was the property of 
the king. No private person was permitted to own land, The 
husbandmen were also required to pay a fourth part of the produ- 
ce of the soil to the government. 
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The third class consisted of the shepherds, and in general, all 
—— who nether settled in towns norin villages but lived in 

ents. 

The fourth class consisted of artisans. Some of them were 
armourers and some made instruments for peasants, etc. This class 
received maintenance from the royal exchequer. The armour 
makers and ship-builders received wages and food from the king 
for whom alone they worked. 


The fifth class was the military, It was well-organised and 
equipped for war. It held the second place in point of numbers 
and gave itself up to idleness and amusement in times of peace. 
The entire force was maintained at the expense of tho king. 


The sixth class consisted cf overseers. It was their duty to 
enquire into and superintend all that happened in India. It was to 
make reports to the king or to the magistrates. The ablest and 
ie most trustworthy persons were appointed to fill up these 
omces, 

The seventh class consisted of Councillors and Assessors. 
They deliberated on public affairs. . This class was the smallest 
class from the point of view of numbers, but was the most respected 
on account of high character and wisdom of its members. The king 
consulted its members, Generals of the Army, the Chief magistra- 
tes and Arbiters usually belonged to his class. 


Megasthenes tells us that no one was allowed to marry out of 
his own caste, or exercise a calling except his own. A soldier should 
not become a husbandman or an artisan or a philosopher. 


According to Megasthenes, the Indians did not rear monit- 
ments to the dead. They considered the virtues which men had 
displayed in life and the songs in which their praises were 
celebrated, sufficient to preserve their memory after death. The 
Indians lived frugally, especially those in the camp. They disliked 
indisciplined multitudes and sanaga they observed good 
order. Theft was a rare occurrence, egasthenes states that those 
who were in the camp of Chandragupta, wherein lived four lakhs of 
people, found that thefts committed on any one day did not excee 
the value of 200 drachmae, and this’ was among a people who had 
no written law. 

The Indians were ignorant of the art of writing, and they had 
to depend upon their memory. Being simple, they lived happily. 
They never drank except at sacrifices. Their repetare was a liquor 
got from rice instead of parloy. Their principal fvod was rice 
pottage. 


The buildings in 
or on the sea-coast, we 
were ment to last only for a time. 
and mud. 

Magasthenes tells us that the laws of India were very simple 
The people seldom went to courts. They had no suits with regard 


the cities situated on the bank of the rivers 
rd built of wood instead of bricks. Those 
Other cities were built of brick 
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to pledges or deposits. They did not require seals or witnesses. 
They made their deposits and trusted each other. Their houses 
and property were generally unprotected and in spite of that there 
were very few thefts, 


The Indians always ate alone. They had no fixed hours for 
meals and each. took his meals whenever he felt inclined. There 
was no system of taking meals in common. Truth and virtue were 
held in high esteem by the people. No special privilege was given 
to the old unless they also possessed superior wisdom. The Indians 
married many wives. Some of them“married to get help-mates and 
others for pleasure and consequently they filled their houses with 
children, The robes of the people were worked in gold and orna- 
mented with precious stones. Their garments were made of the 
finest muslin. Attendants walking behind held up umbrellas over 
the people. They had high regard for beauty and did their utmost 
to improve their looks, 


The Indians neither put out money at usury nor knew how to 
borrow. It was contrary to established usage for an Indian either 
to do or suffar a wrong. They neither made contracts nor required 
securities, 


The king left his palace in times of war and also for the pur- 
pose of deciding the cases ofthe people. He remained busy 
throughout the whole day. The king also went out for hunting 
‘and offering sacrifices. Megasthenes refers to many Indian rulers. 
He also tells us that the care of the king’s person was given to 
women who were bought from their parents, A woman who killed 
the king when drunk became the wife of the successor. 


Megasthenes tells us that some of the officers of the state 
were in-charge of markets, others of the city and still others of 
the soldiers. Some superintended rivers, measured lands and inspe- 
cted the sluices by which water was carried from the main canals. 
They collected taxes from the holders of land, wood-cutters, 
carpenters, etc, They constructed roads and at every 10 stadia set 
up a pillar to show the road and the distance. Megasthenes refers 
to a royal road from the frontier to Pateliputra. This road was in 
the charge of a special Board. 


According to Megasthenes, the metals in India in his time 
were gold, silver, copper, iron and tin. Megasthenes gives us an 
interesting story of the gold-digging ants. He also tells us that the 
staple food of the Indians was wheat and rico. There was abund- 
ance of fruits. The means of subsistence were plenty. There were 
no famines in India. Farmers were prosperous. The riding ani- 
mals were horses, camels, asses, elephants and tigers. The Indus 
and the Ganges were the most important river systems. However, 
there were other rivers also. 


Megasthenes tells us that the Indians believed in the theory 
of transmigration of soals. He also gives the story of the meeting 
of Alexander with an Indian sage named Mandamis at Taxila. The 

‘ter refused to see Alexander. Megasthenes informs us that the 
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friction of limbs was a favourite exercise of the Indians, He also 
tells us that the Indians were an indigenous race and did not come 
from outside 


(3) Another source of information for the Mauryan period is 
the Mudrarakshas of Visakhadatta, It is true that this drama was 
written during the Gupta period, but the author has collected all 
the information available to him which is not available today. This 
drama gives us the details of the revolution by which Chandragupta 
Maurya overthrew the Nandas. We are told that Chandragupta 
and Kautilya entered into an alliance with the Pauravas against 
the Nandas. After the defeat of the Nandas, the Paurava prince 
was also killed. This drama gives us the details by which the 
enemies of Chandragupta Maurya were disposed of one by one by 
Kautilya. From this drama, we get interesting information regard- 
ing the social, religious and economic condition of the people. We 
get an idea of the various types of spies employed by the govern- 
ment. According to Sylvain Levi, “The author of the Mudra- 
rakshas deserves to be compared to Corneille. Both, in bringing 
politics on the stage, have had the happily inspired courage to 
choose the sentiment of admiration as the mainspring of drama.” 

(4) The inscriptions of Asoka also give us a lot of useful infor- 
mation about the Mauryan period. As a matter of fact, most of our 
knowledge of Asoka is based on those inscriptions. The Junagadh 
Rock inscription of Rudradaman also gives us some information 
regarding the Mauryas. The Dipayamsa and the Mahavamsa 
(Ceylonese Chronicles) also give us &% lot of useful information 
about the Mauryas in general and Asoka in particular. The ac- 
count of Deimachos is reliable as he was the Greek Ambassador in 
the time of Bindusara, We are told that there was correspondence 
between Bindusara and Antiochos Soter. Ptolemy Philadelphos, 
the ruler of Egypt, sent his envoy named Dionysios to India in 
the time of Bindusara or Asoka and his account is also useful. 
A lot of useful information about the Mauryas has also been 


Ancestry of Chandragupta. There is alot of controversy 
with regard to the ancestry of Chandragupta Maurya. The Mu- 
drarakshas describes Chandragupta as Mauryaputra and Nondan- 
vaya. Kshemendra and Somadeva refer to him as Purvananda- 
suta, son of genuine Nanda, as opposed to Yoga-Nanda. A com- 
mentator of the Vishnu Purana states that Chandragupta was the 
son of Nanda by a wife named Mura. Dhundiraja, a commentator 
of the 18th century on Mudrarakshas, states that Mura was the 
daughter of a Sudra (Vrishlatmaja). 

The use of the terms ‘Vrishala’ and ‘Kula-hina’ in the Mudra- 
rakshas about Chandragupta has been interpreted by scholars as 
pointing “out to the base origin of Chandragupta. However, it is 
pointed out that the term ‘Vrishal’ does not always mean the son 
of a Sudra. The term ‘Vrishal’ has been used in the drama as 
meaning “one who is Vrisha among kings, the best of kings.” 
d as aterm of honour and not odium. The term ‘Kula- 


It is use 
hina’ also means inferior lineage as against royal lineage. It only 
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supports the contention of Justin that Chandragupta was born in 
humble life. The Nandas are also described in the drama as of 
an illustrious lineage (Prathita-Kula), 

The Mahavamshatika connects the Mauryas with Sakyas who 
belong to the solar race of the Kshatriyas. Medieval inscriptions 
also refer to the Mauryas as belonging to the solar race, It is 
stated that the Maurya line sprang from Mandhatri, a prince of 
the solar race. In the Rajputana Gazetteer, the Moris or Mauryas 
ure described as a Rajput clan. 

Jain tradition describes Nanda as the son of a barber by 
courtesan. It also describes Chandragupta as the son of a daugh- 
ter of the chief of a village of peacock-tamers (Mayura-Poshaka). 
There is monumental evidence proving the connection or Mauryas 
with peacocks, The pillar of Asoka in Nandargarh bears on its 
bottom the figure of a peacock which is repeated in many sculp- 
tures of Asoka at Sanchi. Accordingto Turnour, Buddhist tradi- 
tion also testifies to the connection between the expressions Mo- 
riya and Mora or Mayura or peacock, We are told that tame pea- 
cocks were kept in the parks of the Maurya palace at Patali- 
putra. 

In the Mahavamsha, Chandragupta is mentioned as a scion 
of the Khattiya clan known as Moriya. In the Divyavadana, 
Bindusara, the son {of Chandragupta, is described as Kshatriya 
Mardabhishikta or anointed Kshatriya, and Asoka is also des- 
eribed as a Kshatriya. In the Mahaparinibhana Sutta, the Mori- 
yas are described as Kshatriyas, who ruled in Pipphalivana. As 
this book is the most ancient of all other books ce Ane to above, 
its authority must be preferred to that of others. No wonder, 
it is taken as practically certain that Chandragupta Maurya was a 
Kshatriya, It is pointed out that „the Moriyas were the ruling 
clan in Pipphalivana in the 6th century B.C. between Rumminde 
and Kasia. They must have abserbed into Magadhan empire. In 
the 4th century B.C., they became insignificant. No wonder, 
Chandragupta Maurya was brought up among peacock-tamers, 
herdsmen and hunters. It was during the reign of Agrammes 
when there was a lot of disaffection among the people that the 
Moryas came into prominence under the le adership of Chandra- 
gupta, 

Rise of Chandragupta., The Buddhist tradition tells us 
that the death of Chandragupta’s father left his mother destitute 
and she took shelter at Pataliputra. There she gave birth to a 
child who was deposited for safety with a cowherd. The latter 
sold him toa hunter who employed him to tend cattle. It is sta- 
ted that the boy was always found playing the game (Rajakrida) 
in the village common along with his companions. He also show- 
ed that he was giving justice to people in a ‘mock court. When 
Chanakya assed tliat way where young Chandragupta was playing 
the king and administering justice in the court he was struck by 
the personality of Chandragupta and he bought him from the 
hunter. Chanakya took him away to Taxila and gave him all the 
necessary education. Chandragupta spent his youth at Taxila. 
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It is stated that Chanakya went to Pataliputra for learning 
and disputation. There he found Dhanananda reigning. The 
latter was giving a lot of money in charities through a Danasala 
with a governing body whose president was to be a Brahmana. 
Chanakya was elected the president of the Danasala, but he was 
dismissed by Dhanananda on account of his manners and featares. 
That was too much for Chanakya and he took a vow that he would 
ruin the Nanda dynasty. While he was busy in finding out ways 
and means to destroy the Nanda dynasty, he came across young 
Chandragupta as mentioned above. 


Justin gives the following account of the rise of Chandra- 
gupta : “India after the death of Alexander had shaken, as it 
were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his governors 
to death. ‘the author of this liberation was Sandrocottus. This 
man was of humble origin but was stimulated to aspire to regal 
power by supernatural encouragement ; for, having offended Alex- 
ander by his boldness of speech and orders being given to kill 
him, he saved himself by swiftness of foot; end while he was 
lying asleep, after his fatigue, a lion of great size having come up 
to him, licked off with his tongue tbe sweat that was running from 
him and after gently waking him, left him. Being first prompted 
by this prodigy to. conceive hopes of royal dignity he drew to- 
gether a band of robbers, and solicited the Indians to support his 
new sovereignty. Some time after, as he was going to war with 
the Generals of Alexander, a wild elephant of great bulk presen- 
ted itself before him of its own accord and, as if tamed down to 
gentleness, took him on its back and became his guide in the war 
and conspicuous in fields of battle. Sandrocottus thus acquired 
a throne when Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future 
greatness. 

After the death of Alexander in Babylon in 323 B.C., his 
empire in India could not be held together. There were two parti- 
tions of his empire among his Generals, but India was not inclu- 
ded as part of that empire. In 321 B.C., Peithon, Greek Governor 
of Sind, was removed and w.s put in charge of the province bets 
ween the Indus and the Paropanisus. Eudamus was the solitary 
Greek left in India, and he also left in 317 B.C. There was none 
to take their place in India and thus the Greek rule disappeared 
completely from this country. Even before their departure from 
the Indian soil, Nicanor and Philip, two Greek Governors and Gen- 
erals in India. had already been murdered during the lifetime of 
Alexander, It is pointed out that Chandragupta played an im- 
portant part in the liberation of India from the Greek rule. His 
plan was first to dispose of what might be called the tall poppies 
of Greek India, viz, Governors and Generals. The Mahavamsa- 
tika tells us that Chandragupte collected recruits from different 
places and organised them into & powerful army, and with their 
help he was able to turn out the foreigners. 


Overthrow of the Nandas. When this work was over, 
Chandragupta started preparation for attack against the Nandas 
whose rule was oppressive to the people in many ways. There are 
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many stories with regard to the strategy employed by Chandra: 
gupta Maurya and Kautilya against the Nanda empire, It is 
stated in the Mahavamsa-tika that the first strategy of Chandra. 
gupta was a failure. We are told that a “woman baked chapaty 
and gave it to her child. He, leaving the edges, ate only the centre, 
and throwing the edges away, asked for another cake. Then she 
said, ‘This boy’s conduct is like Chandragupta’s attack on the 
kingdom...Chandragupta in his ambition to be a monarch, without 
beginning from the frontiers and taking the towns in order as he 
passed, had invaded the heart of the country...and his army was 
surrounded and destroyed.’ ” Chandragupta tried another strategy 
but that also failed. It is stated that he started operations from the 
frontiers and conquered many Rashtras and Janapadas on the w.iy. 
It was found that he committed the mistake of not posting garrisons 
in the conquered areas and consequently his defence became im- 
possible as the people in the rear created trouble, After the fai- 
lure of two strategies, Chandragupta hit upon the right sirabegy. 
He not only started by conquering the Rashtras and Janapadas 
on the frontiers but also appointed garrisons to keep them under 
control. It was in this way that after conquering all the fron- 
tiers, Chandragupta advanced to Pataliputra, besieged the capital 
and ultimately captured the city. 


There is similar a story in the Parisishtaparvan, a Jain work. 
The author compares the strategy of Kautilya to that of “a child 
who burns bis fingers greedily put in the middle of the dish, in- 
stead of eating from the outer part which was cool. The proper 
strategy was to secure the Surrounding countries before attacking 
the stronghold of the enemy. Then Chanakya and Chandragupta 
pushed the campaign reducing the provinces.” 

We do not have many details of the war between Chandra- 
gupta and the Nanda king. It is suggested that Chandragupta 
‘employed Greek mercenaries in his struggle with Nanda.” It is 
stated in the Milindapanho that “100 kotis of soldiers, 10,000 ele- 
phants, 1 lakh of horses and 5,000 charioteers”, were killed in the 
battle-field. The Parisishtaparvan tells us that the entire Nanda 
territory was destroyed. Pataliputra was besieged tillthe Nanda 
ruler was forced to surrender. It is stated that Chandragupta 
spared the life of the Nanda king and allowed him to leave Patali- 
putra with his two wives and one daughter and as much luggage 
ws he could carry off in a single chariot. Chandragupta is stated 
to have fallen in love withthe daughter of the Nanda king and 
also married her later on. Mahavamsa-tika differs from the Jain 
text in as much as it states that the Nanda ‘king was killed in the 
battle-field, 

Defeat of Seleucus, By his victory over the Nandas, Chan- 
dragupta made himself the master of a large empire in which 
were joined the land of the five rivers of the Punjab and the 
valleys of the Yamuna and the Ganga. However, he did not keep 
quiet after that. Plutarch tells us that “not long afterwards 
Androcottus, who had by that time mounted the throne, presen- 
ted Seleucus with 500 elephants and over-ran and subdued the 
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whole of India with an army of 6,000,000." After the death of 
Alexander, Seleucus had emerged as the ruler of Babylon. He 
had conquered Bactria and in about 305 or 304 B.C. he was fired 
by an ambition to recover the lost conquests of Alexander in 
India, Taking the route along the Kabul river, he crossed the 
Indus. His expedition wes a failure, and be was forced to enter 
into a humiliating treaty with Chandragupta Maurya. He had 
to give to Chandragupta the Satrapies of Arachosia Kandhar), 
the Paropamisadae (Kabul) and Gandhara together, with portions 
of Aria (Herat) and Gedrosia (Baluchietan). Chandragupta sent 
to Seleucus a valuable present of 500 elephants which stood him 
in good stead. According to Appain, there was a matrimonial 
alliance between the two kings as a result of which Seleucus be- 
came either the father-in-law or son-in-law of Chandragupta. 
Seleucus also sent Megasthenes as Ambassador to the Mauryan 
court, and he must have lived at Pataliputra between 304 and 
299 B.C. Dr. V.A. Smith refers to the importance of the treaty 
in these words: “The first Indian emperor, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, thus entered into „pomel, of that scientific 
frontier sighed for in vain by his glish successors and never 
held in its entirety even by the Moghal monarchs of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.” 

Conquest of Western India. According to Raychaudhuri, 
there can be no doubt that Chandragupta Maurya pus ed his con- 
quest as far as Saurashtra in Western dia. There is a reference 
ta Pushpagupta, Chandragupta’s Governor in Saurashtra, in the 
Junagadh Rock inscription of Rudradaman. 


Conquest of the Deccan, There is alot of controversy 
among scholars with. regard to the conquest of the South. There 
are some who hold that Southern India was conquered by Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, and there are others who hold that the same was 
done by Bindusara. Dr. Raychaudhuri is of the opinion that the 
Deccan was conquered by the Nandas and was got by Chandra- 
gupta Maurya when he defeated the Nandas. To quote him, “The 
existence on the Godavari of a city called Nau-Nanda Debra sug- 
gests that the Nanda dominions embraced a considerable portion 
of the Deccan.” It is also pointed out that the ancient Tamil litera- 
ture mentions the Nandas and their fabulous wealth. In some 
inscriptions from Mysore, the Nanda rule is stated to have exten- 
ded up to the province of Kuntala in the North of Mysore. The 
above references prove the conquests of the South by the Nandas. 
However, it cannot be ruled out that although the South was 
conquered by the Nandas, it might have been lost by them and 
the Mauryas had to conquer the same once again. The sovereignty 
of the Nandas over the South might have been a short-lived one. 


Dr. V. A. Smith was of the opinion that the conquest of the 
Deccan was the work of Bindusara and not of Chandragupta 
Maurya. His contention was that it was difficult to believe that 
Chandragupta Maurya could have found time to do more than 
climb from obscurity to power, expel the Macedonian garrisons, 
repel the attack of Seleucus, effect a revolution and establish 
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dynasty at Pataliputra, annex a large part of Ariana and extend 
his dominion from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. He refer- 
red to Taranath according to whom Bindusara slew the kings and 
ministers of some 16 capitals and‘extended his empire from sca 
tosea. Smith also referred to the authority of Mamulanar, an 
ancient Brahmana Tamil poet and scholar, who referred frequently 
to the invasions by the Mauryas in carly timce. The invaders ad- 
vanced as far South as Madura and the neighbouring parts of the 
Tinnevelly District with 'a great army.” 

However, the latest view seems to be that the conquest of the 
Deccan was the work of Chandragupta Maurya. The Jain tradition 
associates Chandragupta Maurya with the South. Reference in 
this connection may be made to Brihat-Katha Kosha by Hari- 
shena, Bhadrabahu-Charita by Ratnanand and Rajavali Katha. 
It is st: ted in the Rajavali Katha that Chandragupta, the king of 
Pataliputra, abdicated the throne in favour of his son and followed 
Bhadrabahu as his disciple to the South. He became his chief 
disciple und tended upon him athis death at Sravana Belgola. 
Chandragupta survived his master for 12 years and ultimately 
starved himself to death according to the Jain fashion. 


An epigraphic record of 600 A, D. associates Bhadrabaliu 
with Chandragupta Muni, Two inscriptions of about 900 A. D. on 
the Kaveri near Seringapatam describe the summit of a hill Chan- 
dragiri as marked by the footprints of Bhadrabahu and Chandra- 
gupta Munipati, An inscription of about 1129 A.D. from Srayana 
Belgola also associates the names of Chandragupta with Bhadra- 
bahu, 


Itis also pointed out tbat the conquest of the South by 
Chandragupta is proved by several inscriptions of Asoka, viz., 
the Gavimath and Palkigundu inscriptions in the Kopbal Taluqa, 
the Maski inscription in the former Hyderabad State and the 
Yarragudi inscriptions in the Kurnool District, Asoka also 
indicates the southern limits of his empire by mentioning his 
neighbours on that front, such as the Cholas and the Pandyas, 
Satyaputras and Keralaputras and also the extension of his 
influence as far as Tamrapani or Ceylon. Asoka also states in 
Rock Edict XIII that the conquest of Kalinga was his only 
conquest and after that he stood for Dharma Vijaya as against 
Asura Vijaya and Lobha Vijaya. 


A small hill at Sravana Belgola is called Chandragiri. The ` 
local tradition is that the name of the hill is given after Chandra- 
gupta lived there and also performed his penance there, On the hill 
there is a cave called Bhadrabahu. There is also an ancient temple 
called Chandra Basti. This name is said to have been given as it 
was erected by Chandragupta. The facade of the temple eontains 
90 sculptured scenes illusrating the lives of Bhadrabahu and 
Chandragupta. 

There are some Tamil texts which refer to an invasion of the 
South led by the people called the Vamba Moriyar or the Maurya 
Upstarts. It is stated thet they subdued the king of Mohur with 
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the help of their allies called the Kosar and Vadukar. The 
Mauryas are said to have advanced with a large army as far as 
the Podiycil Hill in the Tinnevelly District, passing from Konkan 
through the hills north of Cannanor and the kingdom of Kongu 
(Coimbatore) on their way. From the title ‘Upstarts’ as applied 
to the Mauryas, it is suggested that the Tamil poets refer to the 
times of Chandragupta Maurya, 

Plutarch tells us that “Androcottus (Chandragupta Maurya) 
overran and subdued the whole of India with an army of 6,00,000.” 
Ia is pointed out that this passage has an indirect reference to 
the conquest of the Deccan by Chandragupta. It is contended 
that Chandragupta must have been busy in the conquest of the 
South during the period between his overthrow of the Nandas 
and the danger of Seleucus. 

It is also pointed out that the conquest of the South could 
not have been the work of Bindusara. There is not the slightest 
referenee anywhere that Bindusara even went to the South. 
There is some evidence which shows that Bindusara lacked the 
qualities of a conqueror. It is pointed out that when there was 
a revolt in the province of Taxila, he sent his son Asoka to 
suppress the same and did not go there himself. Had he beena 
great General or conqueror, he would have taken pride in going 
there in person. It is also stated by the Greek authors that one 
of the delights of Bindusara was “figs and sweet wine.” He is 
also stated to have taken pleasure in discussion with philosophers. 
Such a person could not be expected to conquer the South, and no 
wonder the conquest of the South is attributed to Chandragupta 
Maurya and not to Bindusara. 

Extent of his Empire. According to Dr. R. K. Mookerji, 
“Chandragupta undoubtedly ruled over a vast empire, According 
to Plutarch, he overran and subdued the whole of India with an 
army of 6,00,000 men and Justin also refers his mastery over the 
country. This is indirectly supported by other available evidence 
on the subject. .. . It thus stands to reason that the empire over 
which Asoka ruled was mostly the creation of his grandfather, 
Chandragupta.” According to Dr. V.A. Smith, ‘“Chandragupta’s 
dominions certainly included the country now called Afghanistan, 
the ancient Ariana, as far as the Hindu Kush range ; the Punjab, 
the territories now known as Uttar Pradesh (formerly United 
Provinces), Bibar, and the peninsula of Kathiawar in the far 
west, Probably they also comprised Bengal. It is safe to affirm 
that Chandragupta, when his reign terminated about 298 B. C., 
was master of all India north of the Narbada, as well as of 
Afghanistan, At present there is no good evidence that his 
conquests extended into the Deccan, but it is possible that he may 
have carried his victorions arms across the Narbada. Late 
traditions in Mysore go so far as to assert the extension of the 
Nanda dominion to that country.” 

Estimate. Chandragupta Maurya was undoubtedly a great 
culer. He can rightly be called one of the greatest rulers of ancient 
India. Dr. V. A. Smith gives his estimate in these words : ‘In the 
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course of some eighteen years Chandragupta had cxpelled the 
Macedonian garrisons from the Punjab and Sind, repulsed and 
humbled Seleucus the Conqueror, and established himself as 
undisputed supreme lord of at least all Northern India and a large 
part of Ariana, These achievements fairly entitle him to rank 
among the greatest and most successful kings known to history.” 
Bindusara (299—274 B.C.). Chandragupta Maurya was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, He has been given the litle of 


‘Amitraghat’ or ‘Slayer of enemies’ by the Greek writers. However, 
we have no idea of the enemies of Bindusara and the way he de- 
feated them, All that we know about him is that the people of 
Taxila revolted twice during the reign of Bindusara, On the first 
occasion, the revolt was on account of the bad administration of 
the province by Prince Susima. The revolt was put down by 
Asoka, The second revolt could not be suppressed on account of 
the death of Bindusara, 
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The author of the Arya-Manjusri Mulkalpa states that Cha- 
nakya survived his master and continued to work as the Minister 
of Bindusara. Taranath, the Tibetan historian, tells that “Chanakya 
accomplished the destruction of the noblus and kings of 16 towns 
and made Bindusara master of all the territory between eastern 
and western sea.” This tradition, however, is not accepted as we 
have the definite information that Saurashtra was definitely a pro- 
vince of Chandragupta Maurya. We do not know of any definite 
conquest which was made by Bindusara. 


Tue Greek writers tell us that Bindusara took delight in plea- 
sure. He even requested Antiochos I Soter, king of Syria, to send 
him some pigs and raisin wine. Healso directed him to buy and 
send a professor. The reply of Antiochos was that he had great 
delight in sending pigs and raisin wine but he could not send him 
a professor as it was not lawful for the Greeks to sell a professor.. 


Ptolemy Philadelphos was a contemporary of Bindusara and 
ruled in Egypt. He also sent his envoy named Dionysius to India. 
It cannot be said with certainty whether Dionysius presented his 
credentials to#Bindusara or to Asoka. 

During the reign of Bindusara, Deimachos succeeded Megas- 
thenes as ambassador to the court of Bindusara, 


The tradition is that Bindusara had a large number of sons. 
Prince Susima was the eldest son and he was appointed as a Vice- 
roy at Taxila. He second son was Asoka who was put incharge 
of Ujjain. It is stated that there was a fratricidal war among the 
children of Bindusara and a large number of persons were killed. 
Taranath tells us that Asoka killed only six of his brothers. How- 
ever, all this information is rejected on account of the information 
derived from inscriptions of Asoka, Asoka himself makes refer- 
ence to his “brothers and sisters and other relatives settled at 
Pataliputra and other provincial towns.” 

According to the Puranas, Bindusara ruled for 25 years.. 
However, the Buddhist tradition is that Bindusara ruled for 27 


or 28 years. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
ASOKA (273 B.C.—236 B.C.) 


Asoka was a great king not only in the history of India but 
also of the whole world. We possess a lot of information about 
him from his inscriptions and Buddhist literature. According to 
the Buddhist tradition, Bindusara had 16 wives and 101 sons, 
Sumana or Susima was the eldest son, Asoka was the second son 
and Tishya was the youngest son, In the northern tradition, the 
name of Agoka’s mother is mentioned as Subhadrangi, but in the 
southern tradition she is named Dharma. When Asoka was only 
18, he was appointed by his father as the Viceroy of Avanti-Rash- 
tra with its capital at Ujjayini. It was there that Asoka married 
Mahadevi and his son Mahendra and his davglter Sanghamitra 
were born from her. 

We are told that there was a rebellionin Taxila and Asoka 
was sent to suppress the same. There was another rebellion at 
Taxila, which his Viceroy Susima failed to suppress. It is stated 
that when Bindusara died, Asoka captured the throne with the 
help of the Ministry headed by Khallataka or Radhagupta. That 
led to a war of succession between Asoka and Susima. Yuvaraja 
Susima was helped by his other 98 brothers excepting Tishya, The 
story is that Asoka killed all his 99 brothers and waded through 
blood to the throne and thereby got the notorious title of Chanda- 
soka. There are many stories giving details of the cruelty of 
Asoka before he ultimately ascended the throne, According to 
Dr. Smith, “The fact that his (Asoka’s) formal consecration or 
coronation (Abhisheka) was delayed for some four years until 
269 B.C., confirms the tradition that his succession. was contested 
and it may be true that his rival was his elder brother named 
Susima.” Agvin, “It is possible thot the long delay may have 
been due to a disputed succession involving large bloodshed, but 
there is ro independent evidence of such a struggle.” 


While it is conceded that there might have been a struggle 


ign and their households were the objectives of his anxi- 
ous care. Ít is pointed out that the Fifth Rock Edict refers only 
to the family establishments of 
does not necessarily mean that his 
alive, But, there is also no 
dead, 
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It is difficult to settle the controversy regarding the first 
four years of the reign of Asoka. However, it is certain that 
Asoka was consecrated four years after his accessions to the throne. 
According to Dr. Smith, those four years were “one of the dark 

ces in the spectrum of Indian History ; vague speculation, un- 
checked by the salutary limitations of verified fact, is at the best, 
unprofitable.” 


Asoka toox up the title of Devanampiya Piyadasi or belov- 
ed of the gods and of amiable appearance. The name Asoka is found 
in literature and also in the Maski Edict of Asoka and the Juna. 
gadh inscription of Rudradaman I, The name Dharmasoka is 
found on the Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi. 


We do not know much about the early years of the reign of 
Asoka. His personal reminiscences show that he lived the life of 
his predecessors, consuming flesh food freely, enjoying the plea- 
sures of the chase, and encouraging festive assemblics accompani- 
ed by dancing and drinking. During his first 13 years, he carried 
on the traditional policy of expansion within India and friendly 
relations with foreign powers. He was aggressive at home but 
poejfint abroad. He exchanged embassies with foreign countries. 

e employed Yarana officials like Tushaspa. The Divyavadana 
tells us that Asoka conquered the Svasa (Khasa ?) cauntry. 


Kalinga War. In the 13th year of his reign, he conquered 
Kalinga. An account of his war and its effects is given by Asoka 
himself in Rock Edict XIII. To quote him, “Kalinga was con- 
quered by His Sacred and Gracious Majesty when he had been 
consecrated eight years. 1,50,000 persons were thence carried 
away captive. 1,00,000 persons were there slain and ‘many 
times that number died. Directly after the annexation of the 
Kalingas began His Sacred Majesty’s zealous protection of the 
Law of Piety, his love of that Law and his inculcation of that 
Law (Dharma). Thus arose His Satred Majesty’s remorse for 
having conquered the Kalingas, because the conquest of a country 
previously unconquered involves the slaughter, death and carry- 
ing away captive of the people. That is a matter of profound 
sorrow and regret to His Sacred Majesty.” Again, “So that, of 
all the people who were then slain, done to death, or carried 
away captive in Kalinga, if the 100thyor the 1,000th part were 
now to suffer the same fate, it would be a matter of regret to His 
Sacred Majesty. Moreover, should anyone do him wrong, that 
too must be borne with by His Sacred Majesty, so far as it can 
possibly be borne with. Even upon the forest-folk in his domi- 
nions His Sacred Majesty looks kindly and he seeks to make them 
think aright, for, if he did not, repentance would come upon His 
Sacred Majesty. They are bidden to turn from evil ways that they 
be not chastised. For His Sacred Majesty desires that all animated 
beings should have: security, self-control, peace of mind and joy- 
ousness.”” 


According to Dr; Raychaudhuri, “The conquest of Kalinga 
was a great landmark in the history of Magadha, and of India, 
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It marks the close of that career of conquest and aggrandisement 
which was ushered in by Bimbisara’s annexation of Anga. It 
opens a new era—an era of peace, of social progress, of 
religious propaganda and at the same time of political stagnation 
and, perhaps, of military inefficiency during which the martial 
spirit of imperial Magadha was dying out for want of exercise. 
The era of military conquest or Digvijaya was over, the era of 
spiritual conquest or Dhamma-vijaya was about to begin.” Again, 
“The Kalinga war opened a new epoch in the history of ha 
and of India, During the first thirteen years of his reign 

was a typical Magadhan sovereign—the inheritor of the policy of 
Bimbisara, of Mahapadma and of Chandragupta—conquering peo- 
ples, suppressing revolt, anaexing territory. After the Kalinga 
war all this is changed. The older litical philosophy which 
tradition associates with the names of Vassakara and Kautilya 
gave way toa new stateoraft inspired by the teaching of the sage 
of the Sakyas.” 

Dr. Eggermont has justified the Kalinga War “for military- 
strategic reasons.” His view is that Asoka at that time was 
merely a half-hearted lay Buddhist, much under the influence of 
Hindu tradition. 

Asoka’s religion. The Kalings war had far-reaching effects 
so far as Asoka was concerned. The change of Asoka’s religion 
can be directly attributed to the Kalinga war. Before his con- 
version, Shiva seems to have been his favourite deity. This fact 
is stated by Kalhana, the author of Rajatarangini. Then Asoka 


has no scruples about the slaughter of men and animals. Many 
hundred thousands of living creatures were slaughtered in his 
kitchen to make currie. But he gave up all this after the Kalinga 
war and became a Buddhist. In the Bhabru Edict, Asoka openly 


declares his faith in the Buddha, Dhamma and the Samgha. He 


called the Buddha as a Bhagavat. He went on a pilgrimag 
holy places associated with the life of Buddha. He declared that 
whatever had been said by the Buddha wa 


showed his belief in the former Buddhas. 
If in close contact with 


exposition of Buddhism and kept himse! close à i 
the Samgha. He did all that he could to maintain the integrity 
of the church, He summoned the third Buddhist Council. 


It is true that Asoka became a Buddhist but that does not 
mean that he became the enemy of other religions. Asoka was 


responsible for the construction and dedication of certain cave 
dwellings to the Ajivikas. Asoka did not show his hatred for other 
religions. As a matter of fact, he declared that he who thought in 
terms of praising his religion by decrying other religions, did the 
greatest injury to his own religion. He believed in a policy of 
religious toleration (Bahu Sruti). Asoka did not condemn the 
Devas and the Brahmanas. He took pride in calling himself 
Devanampiya or beloved of the gods. He was opposed to any 
hostility towards the Brahmanas. He put his religious policy 
bluntly in these words: “The king dees reverence to men of all 
sects.” However, this does not mean that Asoka was prepared 
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to allow other religions to have complete freedom in doing what- 
` ever they pleased. There were certain religious practices which 
he hated and no wonder he was determined to remove them at 
any cost. He was opposed to the sacrificial slaughter of living 
creatures, violence to animate beings and unseemly behaviour to 
kinsmen and got the same stopped. He was opposed to Samajas 
or festive gatherings and stopped the same. According to Dr. 
Smith, Samajas were of two kinds. In one kind of Samaj, the 
popular festival was accompanied by animal fights, heavy drink. 
ing and feastiag including the use of meat. This kind of Samaj 
was stopped by Asoka. The other kind of Samaj consisted of 
semi-religious theatrical performances and this was not stopped 
by him. 

The Dhamma or Law of Piety inclucated by Asoka contained 
the following fundamental principles :— 


(1) Samyam or mastery of senses, 
(2) Bhavasuddhi or purity of thought. 
(3) Kritajnata or gratitude. 
(4) Dridh-Bhakti or steadfastness of devotion. 
(5) Daya or kindness. 
_ (8) Dana or charity. 
(7) Saucha or purity. 
(8) Satya or truthfulness, 
(9) Sushrusa or service. 
(10) Sampritipatti or support. 
(11) Apichiti or reverence. 


A few references from his inscriptions can give us a clear idex 
of the religion propagated by Asoka, In the Second Minor Rock 
Edict, it is stated thus: “Father and mother must be obeyed ; 
similarly, respect for living creatures must be enforced; truth 
must be spoken. These are the virtues of the Law of Piety which 
must be practised. Similarly, the teacher must be reverenced by 
the pupil, and proper courtesy must be shown to relatives, This 
is the ancient standard of piety—this leads to length of days, and 
according to this men must act.” In Edict VII, Asoka put stress 
on mastery over the senses, purity of mind, gratitude, and steady 
devotion, In Edict XIII, he laid down the following; ‘Hearken- 
ing to superiors, hearkening to father and mother, hearkening to 
teachers (or elders), and proper treatment of friends, acquaintan- 
ces, comrades, relauves, slaves and servants, with steadfastness of 
devotion.” In the Second Pillar Edict, Asoka declared that Dham- 
ma consisted in little impiety, many good deeds, compassion, 
liberality, truthfulness and purity.” 


Measures for Spread of Buddhism. For the spread of 
Buddhism, Asoka adopted many measures. He himself went on 
tours of the country to preach Buddhism to the people. He gave 
up Vihara Yatras or tours of pleasure and went on Dharma 
Yatras. He rightly declared that his policy was one of Dharma 
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Vijaya and Dhamma-Ghosha, He directed his officers like the 

Yuktas, Rajukas, Purushas and Pradeshikas to go on tours and 

green his Law of Piety to the people in addition to their official 
‘ies. 

Asoka was responsible for calling the third Buddhist Council 
to expound the Buddhist doctrines. He sent missionaries to the 
various parts of the world. Majjhantika was sent to Kashmir and 
Gandhara, Maharakshita to Yavana or Greek country, Majjhima 
to Himalaya country, Dharamakshita (a Yavana) to Aparantaka, 
Mahadharmarakshita to Maharashtra, Mahadeva to Mahishaman- 
dola or Mysore or Mandhata, Rakshita to Varanasi or North 
Kanara, Sona and Uttara to Suvarnabhumi or Pegu and Moulmein 
and Mahendra, and Rashtriya, Uttřiya, Sambala and Bhadrasara 
to Lanka or Ceylon, He also sent missions to Egypt, Macedonia, 
Cyrene and Epirus. In Edict XIII, it stated thus: “Conquest of 
the Law of Piety...has been won by His Sacred Majesty.--among 
all his néighbours as far as six hundred leagues, where the king of 
the Grecks named Antiochos dwells, and beyond (the realm) of 
. that Antiochos (where dwell) the four kings (rajano) severally 
Ptolemy (Turamayo), Antigonos (Amtekina), Magas (Maga or 
Maka), and Alexander (Alikasudaro— (likewise) in the south (mi- 
cha), the Cholas and the Pandyas as far as Tambapamni...Even 
where the envoys (duta) of His Sacted Majesty do not penetrate, 
hearing His Sgered Majesty’s ordinance based 
upon tne Law of Piety and his insturction in the Law, practise 
and will practise the Law.” In another inscription, it is sta 
thus : “Among the frontagers, the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satya- 

utra, Keralputra “as. far as Tamraparni Antiochos, the Greek 


ing, and even the kings the neighbours of that Antiochos, every- 
ts of His Sacred and 


where have been made healing arrangemen 

Gracious Majesty, the king.” It was a result of those missions 
that Tissa, the ruler of Ceylon, was converted to Buddhism and 
his whole country embraced Buddhism. We have a lot of infor- 
mation about the conversion of the people of Ceylon to Buddhism 


in the Mahavamsa. 


For the spread of Buddhism, Asoka appointed certain offi- 
cers, namely, Dharam-Mahamatras and Dharamyutas. The duties ` 
of Dharam-mahamatras are explained in these words by Asoka : 
“Among servants and masters Brahmanas anl the wealthy, among 
the helpless and the aged, they are employed in freeing from world- 
ly cares their subordinates (in the department) of the Law of 
Piety. They are also employed on the revision (of sentences of) 
imprisonment or execution, in the reduction of penalties or (the 
grant of) release on the grounds of motive, having children, insti- 
gation or advanced years...At Pataliputra and in all provincial 
towns, in the family establishments of the king’s brothers and 
sisters, as well as all other relatives, they are everywhere em- 


ployed.” 
Asoka issued the texts of the Buddhist scriptures in the 
Bhabru Edict for the guidance of the people. He also got his 


those people, too, 
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teachings engraved on rocks and pillars. Fourteen Rock Edicts 
are to be found at Shahbazgarhi, Mansera, Kalsi, Sopara, Girnar, 
Dhauli, Jaugada, Chitaldrug, Rupnath, Sahsram, Bairat, Maski 
and Bhabru. The pillar edicts or Silastambhas were ordered to 
be fixed up at Topara, Meerut, Kausambi, Lauriya Araraj, Lauriya 
Nandangarh, Rampurva, Sanchi, Rummindei and Nigliva. The 
display of the principles of the Law of Piety at the above men- 
tioned must have helped the spread of Buddhism in the country. 


Asoka tried to win over the goodwill of the people by the 
exhibition of the different orders of the Gods with their resplendent 
complexions, their Vimanas (heavenly palaces) and Hastins or 
celestial elephants on the occasion of the Samajas. He ordered the 
planting of the Banyan trees and the establishment of mango 
groves. He ordered the digging of wells and the construction of 
the rest-houses. Watering places for men and beasts were also 
established. He made provision for the treatment of men and ani- 
mals. Herbs were not only plantedin the country but were also 
imported from outside. He ordered 26 jail deliveries. By placing 
all the resources of the state at the disposal of the Buddhist 
church, he made Buddhism a world religion, 


Change in Foreign Policy. The Kalinga war not only 
changed the religion of Asoka, but also influenced his foreign policy. 
After Kalinga, he gave up the policy of conquest. He told the rulers 
of the neighbouring states that they should not ke afraid of him, 
but trust him. He assured them that they would receive from 
him happiness and not sorrow. He even called upon his sons and 
grandsons to give up the policy of conquest. Asoka rightly boasted 
that “The reverberation of the kettle-drums (Bherighoso) has be- 
come the reverberation of the Law of Piety (Dhammaghoso).” 
Asoka maintained friendly relations with the Cholas, Pandyas, 
Satyaputra, Keralputra, Tambapamni or Ceylon and the realm of 
Amtiyako Yonaraja or Antiochos If, It has rightly been pointed 
out that as a result of this change in foreign policy, a period of 
stagnation set in the history of India. The Mauryan empire began 
to dwindle down in extent tillit sank to the same position from 
which it had grown from the time of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. 


Asoka’s Ideal of Kingship. Asoka had a very high ideal 
of kingship and an idea of the same can be had from the two 
Kalinga Edicts and Rock Edict VI. In the two Kalinga Edicts, 
Asoka started by affirming that all men were his children. “Just 
as for my children, [desire that they should enjoy all happiness 
and prosperity both in this world and the next, so for all men I 
desire the like happiness and prosperity.” He also directed his 
officers to carry on administration on the principles of justice, To 
quote him, “There are, again, indiviluals who have been put in 
prison or to torture. You must be at hand to stop unwarranted 
imprisonment or torture. Again, many there are who suffer acts 
of violence. It should be your desire to set such people in the 
right way.” 

In Rock Edict VI, Asoka stated thus : “For a long time past 
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business has not beed disposed of, nor have reports been received 
at all hours. 


“I have accordingly arranged that at all hours and in all 
places—whetherI am dining or in the ladies’ apartments, in my 
bedroom, or in my closet, in my carriage, or in the palace gardens 
—the official reporters should keep me constantly informed of the 
people’s business which business of the people I am ready to dis- 
pose of at any place. 


“WorkI must for the public benefit—and the root of mat- 
ter is in exertion and dispatch of business, than which nothing is | 
more efficacious for the general welfare, And for what do I toil ? 
For no other end than this that I may discharge my debt to animate - 
beings, and that while I make some happy in this world, they may 
in the next world gain heaven.” 


Extent of Asoka’s Empire. The extent of Asoka’s empire 
can be determined with a ogee from the distribution of his 
monuments, the contents of his inscription and the literary histo- 
rical tradition of various kinds. Some of Asoka’s inscriptions are 
to be found in various directions. Two of them are located at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansera in the North-West, one at Kalsi in the 
North, another at Girnar, another at Sopara, another at Dhauli, 
another at Jaugada and still another at Yerragudi in Kurnool 
District. The inclusion of the far south is indicatei by the Minor 
Rock Edicts inthe Chitaldrug District of Mysore. According to 
Dr. R. K. Mookerji, the distribution of the inscriptions shows that 
Asoka’s empire embraced the major part of India, excluding the 
Indian Peninsula to the South of approximately 14 Degree of 
latitude. There isa mention of the independent frontier king- 
doms of Cholas, Pandyas, Keralputra, Satiyaputra and Tamraparni 
in the South and the Greek king Amtiyaka (Antiochos II) on the 
West. There is nothing to show that Amtiyaka ruled to the East 
of Herat and it can be presumed that the provinces ceded by 
Seleucus to Chandragupta Maurya were still under Asoka. 


According to Dr. V. A, Smith, “The empire comprised the 
countries now known as Afghanistan, as far as the Hindu Kush ; 
Baluchistan and Makran, Sind, Cutch (Kachchh), the Swat (Suwat) 
valley, with adjoining tribal territories, Kashmir,’ Nepal, and the 
whole of India proper, excepting Assam, as far south as the north- 
ern districts of Mysore and part of north-west Madras. The Tamil 
states of the extreme south were independent. It is possible, but 
not clearly proved, or perhaps probable, that the emperor also 
exercised jurisdiction in Khotan, now in Chinese Turkistan. 

Inscriptions of Asoka. It has not been an easy task to 
recover the inscriptions of Asoka which were lying buried in wilder- 
ness and jungles. The work was done by the hunters, foresters 
and adventurous geographical explorers. 

In 1750, Padre Tieffenthaler found the Delhi-Meerut pillar. In 
1785, J. H. Harington found. the inscriptions in the Barabar and 
Nagarjuni Hill Caves. In 1822, Tod found the Girnar Rock inscrip- 
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found the Shahbazgarhi inscription, In 1837, Kittoe discovered the 


tion. In 1836, Court, a French Officer of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, | 
ASOKA'S INSCRIPTIONS 
l 


ROCK EDICTS & 
MINOR ROCK EDICTS & : 
PILLAR EDICTS L 


Dhauli inscription. In 1840, Captain Burt found the Bhabru Rock | 
Edict. In 1850, Sir Walter Elliot found the Jaugada Rock inscrip- 
tion. In 1860, Forest found the Kalsi Rock inscription. In 1872, 
Carlleyle discovered the Birat Minor Rock Edict and the Ram- 
purwa Piller Edict. About that very time, an Indian servant of 
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Colonel Ellis founded the Rupnath Minor Rock Edict. In 1882, a 
fragment of Rock Edict VILL was found at Sopara by Bhagwan 
Lal Indraji, In 1889, Captain Leigh discovered the Mansehra Rock 
Edict. In 1891, Rice found the three Mysore Minor Rock Edicts. 
In 1895, Fiihrer found the Nigali Sagar Pillar Edict. Next year, 
the same person found the Rummindei Pillar Edict. In 1905, Oertel 
found the Sarnath Pillar Edict. In 1915, Beadon discovered the 
Maski Rock inscription, Later on the Yerragudi Rock inseriptione 
were discovered by Anu Ghosh in Kurnool District. Likewise, the 
Gavimath and Palkigundu inscriptions were found in the Kopba] 
Taluka inthe former state of the Nizam. There is Aramiac ins- 
cription from Taxila, A similar inscription has been found at 
Lamghan, near Jalalabad in Afghanistan. This inscription is now 
in the Kabul Museum. The inscription has been referred to the 
Asukan period on the basis of the text referring to the setting up 
of a pillar inscription by Devanampiya. The site of the Kandhar 
bilingual Greek-Aramaic inscription is Shabr-i-Quna, the old City 
of Kandhar, in Southern Afghanistan. The presence of a large 
number of Greeks in that region is attested by the fact that the 
edict is in Greek as well as Aramaic. Prof. Doupont-Sommer has 
recently discovered two more inecriptions of Asoka near Kandhar. 
One of these inscriptions is in the Greek and the other in Aramaic- 
These inscriptions are in agreement with the bilingnal insoription 
found at Shark-Quna, the old city of Kandhar. (The Hindustan 
Times, Dated 12-2-1967). 


If the work of the discovery of the inscriptions was difficult, 
the same can be-said about the difficulty faced in deciphering and 
interpreting those inscriptions. It was in 1801 that copies of the 
inscriptions then discovered were published in the Asiatic Re- 
searches. A copy of the Allahabad Pillar inscription was printed 
in 1834. In 1837, Prinsep published his complete reading of the 
entire Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict. In 1881, he published his correct 
reading and translation of the two inscriptions at Dhauli and Gir- 
nar. In 1840, Norris read for the firt time the word Devanam- 
piyasa written in the Kharosbthi script in the Shahbazgarhi Rock 
Edict. The same year, Kittoe read and translated the Bhabru 
Rock Edict with the help of Pt, Kamala Kant. In 1879, General 
Cunningham published the first volume of Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, In 1925, a new edition of the Corpus was published 
by Hultzch. Many translations in a bandy form of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions are to be found in their books on Asoka by Dr. Smith, Dr. 
Bhandarkar and Dr. Mookerjee- 


The inscriptions of Asoka may be grouped as follows in accor- 
dance with their subject-matter and the order of chronology which 
they seem timply, viz, two Minor Rock Edicts, Bhabru Rock 
Edict, two Kalinga Rock Edicts, Fourteen Rock Edicts, Seven Pil- 
lar Edicts, 4 Minor Pillar Edicts, two Commemorative Pillar Ins- 
criptions and three Cave In criptions. The Fourteen Major Rock 
Edicts appear in a serial order except at Sopara where only a frag- 
ment of Rock Edict VIII has so far been found and at Dhauili and 
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Jaugada where there are two special Edicts substituted in place of 
Rock Edicts XII and XIII. The last two lines of Rock Edicts IX 
are replaced by other words at Girnar, Dhauli and Jaugada. In 
Rock Edict XIII, the later portion of line 6 is given in different 
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words at Mausera, Kalsi and Girnar. Th>Girnar text has a new 
line at the end. At Shahbazgarhiand Mansehra, the script used 
is the Kharosbthi script butin all other inscriptions the Brahmi 
seript his been uscd. As regards the Seven Pillar Edicte, six of 
them apprar serially and the seventh is found only on the pillar 
of Delhi-Topra. 

Minor Rock Edicts. As regards the first Minor Rock Edict, 
its importance lies in personal history of Asoka. Edict Il is a short 


Asoka Edict 
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summary of Dharma or Law of Piety. The various recensions of 
the first Minor Rock Edict are to Le found at Siddapura, Jatinga- 
Ramesvara and Brahmagiri (in Mysore State), at Maski in former 
Nizam State, Sahasram in the Sahabad District of Bihar, Rupnath 
in the J shelgu District and Bairat in Rajasthan. We have also 
come across Minor Rock Edicts at Govimath ard Palkigunda. Io 
1961, another Minor Rock Edict was found near Ahraura town in 
the Mirzapur District of Uttar Pradesh. The site is a small hillock 
known as Bhandari Devi Ka Pahar. In March, 1966 was found 
another minor rock edict of Asoka from village Garhi (near Lajpat 
Nagar, New Delhi). The inscription on the rock face measures 
about 5 ft. by 4 ft. It is almost identical with the 12 minor edicts 
of Asoka found earlier, ‘This is the northernmost find of this series 
ofthe edicts of Asoka. The script is Brahmi. The inscription 
reads thus: “For two and a half years I have been an Upasak 
(lay worshipper) and could not do much but during the last 
year anda half I could induee men of meritorious deeds achieve 
proximity to the gods. This is the frait of efort. It is attainable 
not only by great men but the lowly too.” (The Hindustan Times, 
dated 29-3.66). Minor Rock Edict I is added to the Mysore text ` 
only. These inscriptions date from about 258 or 257 B. C. 


The Bhabru Bdiet is’ incised on a boulder, now in Calcutta, 
which was removed frém the top of a hill at Bairat. 


Fourteen Rock Edicts. The Fourteen Rock Edicts contain 
an exposition of Asoka’s principles of Government and ethical 
system, All these Wdicts are confined to.the remote frontier pro: 
vinces which were under the control of Viceroys. The inscriptions %/ 
were probably issued between 257 and 256 B.C. In the North- 
West those Edicts have been found at Mansehra near Abbotabad 
and Shahbazgarhi near Peshawar. The script of these two inscrip- 
tions is Kharoshthi which is written from right to left. The 
other inscriptions are in the Brahmi script. The Rock Edicts are 
found at Girnar in Kathiawar in the West, at Dhauli in the East 
and Maski in the South. These dicts have also been found at 
Kalsi near Dehradun, Sopara in the Thana District of Bombay, 
Tangen in the Ganjam District and at Yerragudi in the Kurnool 

istrict. 


asked the officers to go on tours after every five years. The princi- 
ples of the Law of Piety are also enunciated in this Edict. Some 
other principles of the Dharma are described in a, Edict V 
refers to the appointmet of Dharma-Mahamatras. Edict VI puts 
emphasis on self.restraint. Edieta VIP and VII refer to the pilgri- 
mages of Asoka. Edict IX describes what is true gift and true 
ceremonial. In Edict X, it is stated that king and high officers 
must exert themselves for the good of the people. Edict XI says 
that the highest gift is the gift of Dhamma. In Edict XII, em. 
phasis is put on religious toleration: Edict XIII gives details of 
the Kalinga War. Edict XIV refers +t0,fhe repetition in the mes. 


} 
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sages of the king and states that this had been done to create 
among the people a desire to lead a spiritual life, 

Kalinga Edicis. The two Kalinga Edicts are special supple- 
ments to the series of Fourteen Rock Edicts. ‘These were substi« 
tuted for Edict XII ind Edict XIII of the regular series, These 
two Kalinga Edicts laid down the principles on which the newly 
conquered province of Kalinga was to be governed. The two Edicts 
are to be found at Dhauli and Jaugada. They were most probably 
issued in 256 B.C, 

The cave inscriptions were engraved between 257 and 250 B.C. 
These inscriptions are in the Barabar Hills ncar Gaya. These ins- 
criptions tell us that these caves were dedicated by Asoka to the 
Ajivikas, These inscriptions show that Asoka followed a policy 
of religious toleration. 

The two Tarai Pillar inscriptions are found at Rummindei in 
Nepal and at Nigliva in the Nepalese Tarai. These inscriptions 
dodinitely prove that Asoka went on a pilgrimage of the holy places 
connected with the life of Buddha. From these inscri ptions we can 
also fiid out the exact place where Buddha was born. These ins- 
criptions also show that Asoka believed in former Buddhas.” 
These inscriptions were probably engraved about 249 B.C, 


Seven Pillar Edicts. The Seven Pillar Edicts of Asoka were 
issued in their complete form about the year 242 B.C. Two of these 
pillars were originally at Topra in the Ambala District of the Pun- 
jab and at Meerut. However both of these are at present in Delhi. 
There is one pillar at Allahabad which also has a record of the 
achievements of Samudragupta, We have also these Edicts on the 
pillars at Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh and Rampurva, all 
in the Champaran District of Tirhut, 


The Minor Pillar Inscriptions are to be found at Sarnath, 
Sanchi and Kausambi. These inscriptions refer to penalties for 
schism in the Church. : 


The importance of the inscriptions of Asoka cannot be 
overempbasised. As a matter of fact, they give us a complete 
picture of the life and achievements of Asoka, They give us a 

eep into the working of the inner mind of Asoka, They tell us 
Sow Asoka lived before the Kalinga War. They give us details 
about the horrors of the Kalinga War. They also tell us the effect 
of the Kalinga War on Asoka. They give us the details about the 
measures adopted by Asoka for the sprcad of Buddhism. They 
give usa details about the various administrative reforms introdu- 
ced by Asoka, They give us an idca of the relations of Asoka 
with the neighbouring countries, and also the foreign states, 
There is also a reference to the Greek king who was his contem- 
porary. This fact has helped us to establish definitely the chro- 
nology of Asoka’s reign. His inscriptions help us to give a picture 
of the socia), religious and economic life of the people in his time. 
They help us to determine the extcnt of his empire as explained - 
above. They help us to locate the exact place of birth.of Buddha. 
We also learn from them the names of the sacred places which 
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were associated with the names of Buddha, We also have an idea 
of some of the doctrines of the Buddhist faith. We also have the 
details of the Law of Piety as expounded by Asoka. We have an 
idea of Asoka’s conception of an ideal king. In short, we cen judge 
the greatness of Asoka from his inscriptions," 

Estimate. According to Dr. R. K, Mookerji, “In the annals 
of kingship, there is scarcely any record comparable to that of 
Asoka, both as aman and asa ruler. To bring out the chief fea- 
tures of his grcatncss, historians have instituted comparisons 
between him and other distinguished monarchs in history, eastern 
and western, ancient and modern, an, Moslem, and Christian, 
In his efforts to establish a a a of righteousness after the 
highest ideals of a theocracy, he has been likened to David and 
Solomon of Israel in the days of its greatest glory ; in his patron- 
age of Buddhism, which helped to transform a ocal into world 
religion, he has been compared to Constantine in relation to Chris- 
tianity ; in his philosophy and piety he recalls Marcus Aurelius : 
he wasa Charlemagne in the extent of his empire and, to some 
extent, in the methods of his administration, too, while his Edicts, 
‘rugged, uncouch, involved, full of repetitions’ read like the ace 
es of Oliver Cromwell in their mannerisms (Rhys Davids). ly, 
he has been compared to Khalif Omar and Emperor Akbar, whom 
also he resembles in certain respects.” (Asoka, p. 1.) 

According to Dr. Raychaudhuri, «Asoka is one of the most 
remarkable personalities in the history of India, He was tireless 
in his exertions, and unflagging in his zeal—all directed to the 

romotion of the spiritual and moral welfare of his people whom 
fs called his children. Of his energy, ability and power of orga- 
nisation, there ie no doubt. He wai the statesman who conducted 
successfully a great military campaign that led to the destruction ` 
of a powerful adversary whose sway extended over a vast and 
populous realm. Heo avised, a few years later, missions for the 
spiritual conquest of three continents, and turned a local sect in 


veracity, and he describes in words at once truthful and straight- 
re the terrible misery that he had inflicted on the people 
of a hapless kingdom. The example of the pious Maurya king 
exercised an ennobling influence on succeeding generations. But 
the ruler who turned officers of state into religious pro oon ted 
abolished the royal hunt and jousts of arms, entrusted the fierce 
tribesmen of the north-western and southern provinces to the 
tender-care of preachers of morality, and did not rest till the 
sound of war-drum was completely hushed and the only sound 
that was heard was that of religious discourses, certainly pursued 


1, See Literary Value of Inscription of Asoka by D.B. Kiskalkar, 
p. 235—Journal of Indian History, 1962. 
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a policy at which the great empire-builders who came before him 
would have looked askance, And it is not surprising that within 
a few years of his death the power that had hurled back the batta- 
lions of Seleucus proved unequal to the task of protecting the coun- 
try from the princelings of Bactria,” r 


According to H. G. Wells, “Amidst the tens and thousands 
of names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their 
majestys, graciousnesses and serenities and royal highnesses and 
the like, the name of Asoka shines alone almost as a star. From the 
Volga to Japan, his name is stiil honoured. China, Tibet and even 
India, though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his. 
greatness. More living men cherish hig memory today than have 
heard the names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 


Al According to Paul Masson.Oursel and others, “The third king 
of the Maurya line was not only the greatest native ruler of India, 
but one of the great philosopher.kings of history. He had the 
nobility and gentleness of Marcus Aurelius, with no share of his 
weakness and disillusionment. He had that complete mastery of 
the spiritual and the temporal which is in theory an attribute of 
the Chinese Kiun Tseu, but without the hieratic inertia of non- 
action. Noone has combined energy and benevolence, justice 
and charity, ashe did. He was the living embodiment of his own 
time, and he comes before us as quite a modern figure. In the 
course of a long reign he achieved what seems to us to be a mere 
aspiration of the visionary ; enjoying the greatest possible mate- 
rial power, he organized peace. For beyond his own vast domi- 
nions he realized what has been the dream of some religions—uni- 
versal order, an order embracing Mankind.” 

à Comparisons: Constantine. Asoka has been compared to. 
many great men of tho world by many writers. . He has been com- 
pared to the Roman Emperor, Constantine, the Great. According 
to Rhys Davids, Asoka was like Constantine, because as the religi- 
ous benefections of Constantine were the cause of the spiritual 
decay of the Christian Church, Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism and 
his endowments to the Samgha were the first step on the down- 
ward path of Buddhism, the first step to its expulsion from India.” 
Critics point out that the reasoning of Rhys Davids is not justifi- 
ed, It took more than a thousand years for the Buddhist Church 
to decline after Asoka. There is nothing to show that that was due 
to the influence of Asoka. No traces of the decay of Buddhism 
are to be seen for a long time. There are many writers who com- 
pare Asoka to Constantine because both were the royal patrons of 
their respective religions and materially helped their dissemination. 
However, it is pointed out that the circumstances for the spread 
of the faith were different inthe time of Asoka and Constantine. 
While Constantine espoused a winning cause, Asoka took up the 
cause of a church which was still very weak at that time. More- 
over, while Constantine was calculating, shrewd, superstitious, 
often cruel and cynical, Asoka was possessed of lofty ideals and 
he employed his shrewdness and ‘calculating powers to raise Bud- 
dhism froma provincial sect to the position of a world religion. 
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Constantine leaned towards toleration on account of political rea- 
sons, but that was not the case with Asoka. Towards the end of 
his life, Constantine showed a reaction toward paganism, but Asoka 
never showed any such moral degeneration. Hence the comparison 
between Asoka and Constantine is not proper. 

Antoninus, Asoka has also been compared with the Roman 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121 A.D.—180 A.D.). While 
it is admitted that in private life the Roman Emperor was an 
equal to Asoka andin point of mental culture, he was even his 
superior, in respect of the suniiy o ideal and display of unflag- 
ging zeal Asoka surpasses the man Emperor. The Roman. 
Emperor was “Roman in civil nobility and pride, Roman in tena- 
city of imperial aim.” ‘The profession of Christianity remained 
under the imperial ban and the Christians as such were judicially 
liable to death,” because ‘‘the prevalence of Christianity was 
incompatible with his idea of Roman prosperity.” However, that 
was not the case with Asoka. His lifeand administration were 
not vitiated by any narrow and sordid ideal, or sullied by any such 
inhuman hostility to any section of human race, 

Akbar. Asoka has also. been compared with Akbar, the 
Great. Akbar resemblss Asoka in as much as they tried to do all 
that lay in their power to add to the well-being of their subjects. 
Both of them stood for religious toleration. However, it must 
be forgotten that Akbar was “before all things a politician and 
man of the world, and was in no mood to endanger his sovereignty 
for the cause of religious truth.” No wonder, whenever he found 
that his religious changes. were going to create trouble for him he 
stopped. He was not prepared to listen to the Christian missionar- 
ies when a revolt’ in Bengal was threatened. Moreover he was, 
not tolerant all round. When a sect calling themselves lahis 
made its appearance, its followers were arrested and deported to 
Sind and’ Afghanistan where they were bartered for horses., More- 
over, Akbar did not show. great enshusiasm forthe spread of the 
Din-i-}lahi. 

Caesar. Asoka has ‘been compared to Caesar. However, it 
is pointed out that the comparison is not a happy one. Caesar did 
not possess a noble and lofty character. He did not bother about 
the historical institutiong of Rome which were the organs of true 
political life. He was grossly. sensualist: 


Napoleon. Asoka has also been compared to Napoleon, but 
this comparison is not happy. Napoleon was undoubtedly a great 
General and Statesman but his contribution to humanity is practi- 
cally nothing. To quote H.G. Wells, “The old order of things was 
dead or dying ; strange new forces drove through the world seek- 
ing form and direction ; the promise of a world republic and endur- 
ing world peace whispered in a multitude of startled minds. Had 
this man any profundity. of vision and power of productive imagi- 
nation, had he been accessible to any disinterested ambition, he 
might have done work for mankind. That would have made him 
the very Sun of History. . . There lacked nothing to the occasion 
but a noble imagination. And, failing that, Napoleon could dono 
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more than strut upon the crest of this great mountain of opportu: 
nity like a cock on a dung-hill.” 


butions in various fields. The missionary activity of Asoka lud to 


it lithic. A large number 


of pillars were constructed and many 


Caves were also cut during his reign, Asoka’s contribution to 


humanity was the goal of co 


smopolitanism, 


was suddenly arrested, and that reli- 


gion and philosophy began more and more to absorb the Hindu 


mind, It must not, howe 
became completely averse 
worldly life or that India 


ver, be thought that the Hindu mind 
or indifferent to the amenities of the 
lost her importance commercially or 


~ industrially. Whether on the whole, this is a gain or loss to India, 
different people will decide according to their different tempera- 


ments. This much, however, 


uence not only on 


the Jewish sects of the Therapeutae and Essenes but also on 
Christianity of the early period as well as of the Middle Ages.” 


(Asoka, p, 227.) 


. There are conflicting accounts with 


regard to the successors of Asoka, and it is practically impossible 
to give a definite chronology with regard to them. It is admitted 
that Asoka had many children, but it is difficult to state as to 
who actually succeeded him. It is practically certain that Tivara, 
his son from Queen Karuvaki, did not ascend the throne at all. 
Three other sons, viz., Mahendra, Kunala and Jalauka, are men- 


imes Mahendra is mentioned as the 
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son of Asoka and sometimes his brother, and it is difficult to say 
which of the two he actually was. 


As regards the various accounts regarding the successors of 
Asoka, the Vishnu Purana gives their names thus: Suyasas, Dasa- 
ratha, Sangata, Salisuka, Somasarman, Satadhanvan and Brihad- 
ratha. The list in the Matsya Purana is as under: Dasaratha, 
Samprati, Satadhanvan and Brihadratha. According to the Vayu 
Purana, Kunala ruled for 8 years after the death of Asoka. Kunala 
was succeeded by Bandhupalita and the latter by Indrapalita who 
was succeeded by Devavarman, Satadhanus and Brihedratha. 
According to Kalhana, the author of Rejatarangini, Asoka was 
succeeded by Jalavka in Kashmir. Tarw Nath, the Tibetan his- 
torian, states that Virasena was the successor of Asoka in Gan- 
dhara. In the Divyavadana, we find the following list of the suc- 
cessors of Asoka: Sampadhi, Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadhar- 
man and Pushyamitra. 


Efforts have been made by many historians to present some 
plausible chronology ‘of the successors ‘of Asoka. There are many 
references in various works which establish the existence of Kunala, 
However, it is stated that he was blind, and consequently it is 
possible that the work of the administration was carried on by 
his son Samprati who is mentioned in some books as the imme- 
diate successor of Asoka. 


three brothers. If it is taken that they were brothers, Bandhu- 
palita may have been identical with Dasaratha, who was a grand- 
son of Asoka and the predecessor of Samprati. According to Dr. 
Raychaudhuri, Indrapalita must be identified with Samprati or 
Salisuka as Bandhupalita is identified with Dasaratha or Sam- 
prati. Itis to be noted that the Jain books give as high a place 
to Samprati as the Buddhist books give to Asoka, It is stated 
in the Pataliputrakalpa that ‘in Pataliputra flourished the great 
king Samprati, son of Kunala, Lord of Bharata, with its three 
continents, the great Arhanta who established Vibaras for Sra- 
manas even in non-Aryan countries.” According to Dr. V. A. 
Smith, the dominions of Samprati included Avanti and Western 
India. The Jain books prove that Samprati ruled not only over 
Pataliputra but also over | jjain. 
The Vishnu Purana, the Vayu Purana and the Gargi Samhita 
rove the existence of Salisuka. According to Raychaudhuri, 
ae may have been identical with Vrihaspati, son of Samprati, 
unless Vrihaspati represented & different branch of the imperial 
family. 

According to Raychaudhuri, Devavarman and Somasarman 
are the different readings of the same name, and the same is the 
case with Satadhanush and Satadhanvan, The same writer says 
that it is not easy to identify Vrishasena and Pushyadhavan. It 
is possible that those were merely secondary names of Devavar- 
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man and Satadhanvan. It is also ible that they might have 
represented a separate branch of the Mauryas. 


Both the Puranas and Harshacharit of Bana mention Briha. 
dratha as the last of the Maurya kings of Magadha. It is stated 
that he was killed by Pushyamitra, his Commander.in-Chief. 
There are references to petty Mauryan rulers even in later times, 
both in Magadha and in Western India. But, they do not deserve 
any mention. 


Downfall of the Mauryas. The mighty empire of the 
Mauryas began to decline after the death of Asoka and ultimately 
disappeared from the scene when Brihadratha was killed by his 
Commander-in-Chief in 187 B.C. The fall of the Mauryas has 
been attributed to many causes. 


According to Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, it was 
the revolt of the Brahmanas against the Mauryan Empire which 
not only sapped its foundations but also dismembered the same. 
The author gives the first place to the edicts of Asoka against 
animal sacrifices. His contention is that the edict was directed 
against the Brahmanas asa class and was partioularly offensive 
as the same was issued by a Sudra ruler. According to the same 
writer, this edict ‘‘was followed by another edict in which Asoka 
boasted that those who were regarded as gods on earth have been 
reduced by him into false gods. Ifit means anything, it means 
that the Brahmanas who were regarded as Bhudevas or gods on 
earth had been shown up by him.” It is also pointed out that 
the appointment of Dharma-mahamatras or superintendents of 
morals was also a direct invasion of the tights and privileges of 
the Brahmanas. Another cause was the insistence of Asoka on 
the strict observance by his officers the principles of Danda-Sa- 
mata and Vyavahara-Samata, These terms are taken to imply 
“equality of punishment,” and “equality in law suits” irrespective 
of caste, colour and creed. This was offensive to the Brahmanas 
as they claimed many privileges including immunity from capital 
‘punishment. The Author also maintains that after the death of 
Asoka, the Brahmanas revolted against his successors. He con- 
cludes by a reference to the assassination of Brihadratha by 
Pushyamitra. He points out that there was clearly the hand of the 
Brahmanas in the great revolution. 


However, scholars like Dr, Raychaudhuri? point out that the 
whole thesis of M. M. Haraprasad Sastri does not bear scrutiny at 
all. It is pointed out that the prohibition of animal sacrifices should 
not be interpreted as an attack on the Brahmanas. The ancient 
sages had themselves condemned the animal sacrifices and advocat- 
ed the principle of Ahimsa or non-violence. This was particularly 
maintained in the Upanishads, It is also pointed out that Hara- 
prasad Sastri is wrong when he says that the Mauryas were 
Sudras. The evidence is not consistent on this point and the 


1, Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1910, pp. 259-62, 
2. Political History of Ancient India, pp. 354-5. 
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latest view is that the Mauryas were Kshatriyas. It is also conten- 
ded that the Dharma-mabamatras did not encroach upon the rights 
_ and privileges of the Brahmanas. Moreover, there is nothing to 
show that the Dharma-mahamatras were not recruited from the 
Brahmanas or the entry of the Brahmanas was banned. The 
Samata which was enforced by Asoka curtailed the autonomy of 
the Rajukas and did not necessarily interfere with the alleged 
immunity of the Brahmanas from capital punishment. It is also 
pointed out that the Brahmanas were not immune from capital 
iia in ancient India under all circumstances. Kautilya’s 

rthasastra lays down thata Brahmana guilty of treason was to 
be drowned. It is stated in a Brahmana that the Purohita could 
be punished with death for his treachery to his master. It is stated 
in the Mahabharat that Mandavya and Likhita were punished al- 
though they were Brahmanas. There is also the evidence that 
Asoka did not show any enmity against the Brahmanas. In one 
of his inscriptions, Asoka has inculcated liberality to Brahmanas. 
In another inscription, Asoka disapproved of any irrespect shown 
to Brahmanas. In one of the inscriptions it is stated that one of 
the duties of the Dharma-mahamatras was to look after the welfare 
and happiness of the Brahmanas. Moreover, we have absolutely 
no evidence to show that there was any conflict between the Brah- 


friendly. The Mauryan kings employed Brahmanas as high officials. 
This is proved by the fact that Pushyamitra was the Commander- 
in-Chief of the last Maurya king. There is nothing to show 
that Brahmanas had a hand in the overthrow of the Mauryas. It 
ig pointed out that the Mauryan Empire had already begun to 
decline soon after the death of ‘Asoka and consequently its down- 
fall could not be attributed to any revolt of the Brahmanas. 


Prof, Nilakanta Sastri also criticise 
the Mauryas was due to & Brahmanical reaction against the yes 
Buddhist policy of Asoka and the pro-Jain policy of some 0 his 
successors. He points out that ‘Asoka followed a policy of universal 
toleration and amity among all the religious sects, There is nothing 
to believe that rp was animated by any anti-Brahmanical bias 
to any degree. As a matter of fact, we have little definite know- 
ledge of what actually happened after the close of Asoka’s rule. 
also points out that there is no adequate 
ground to believe that Asoka jll-treated the Brahmanas an the 


latter rose against his successors in a body. It is true that Pushya- 
mitra who led the revolution was & Brahmana and it must not be 
i .in Chief of Muryan Army. 


en that the dynasty founded by 
Pushyamitra was in turn ousted by a successful rebellion of the 


Brahmana Minister of the last Mauryan king. 
t emperor (Asoka) 


According to R. D. Banerjee, “The greai 
himself cannot be completely exonerated from the charge that he 
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himself was one of the causes of this downfall. His idealism and 
religious fervour must have considerably damped the morale of his 
army. When he propounded the theory that the chief conquest was 
that by Dharma and told his subjects that in his time Bherighoso 
had become Dharmaghoso, he sounded the death-knell of the Maur- 
yan Empire.” 

According to Dr. R. K. Mookerjee, «Theoretically this view 
appears plausible enough, but it is difficult to ascertain the extent 
to which the weakness of the empire is to be attributed to this cause 
alone.” However, according to Prof. Nilakanta . Sastri, «‘Asoke’s 
pacificism, his abandonment of war as an instrument of policy, and 
his exhortation to his successors to follow him in this tespcet, had 
nothing doctrinaire about it, and was kept within limits by a wise 
awareness of the complexity of human situations and motives. 
There is no evidence that he diminished the strength of the army 
or weakened the defences of the empire.” 


According to Dr. Mockerjee, the reason for the downfall of 
Mauryan Empire was neither military nor moral. It is to be found 
in the inherent and inner condition of the Mauryan Empire as a 
political organisation. The empire was a monarchy or despotism 
and no monarch can assure in his successors the continuance of the 
qualities on which alone a personal rule can rest. One connot 
bequeath to his children his personal qualifications. The kingdom 
of Dharma which Asoka tried to set up could not survive him as it 

Was not broad-based upon the will of the people. 


The same author points out that Asoka himself left certain in- 
dependent and disintegrated elements to operate within his empire. 
As a matter of principle, he stood for the equality of all states and 
people whether they were small or weak. Instead of subduing 
them, they were allowed to retain their freedom and sovereignty. 
Those peoples are mentioned in his inscriptions and their names 
were Gandharas Kambojas, Yavanas, Nabhapantis, Rashtrikas, 

- Bhojas, Pitinikas, Pulindas, Andhras, Cholas Pandyas, Satyaputra 
and Keralaputra. It is these very people who became stronger 
after the death of Asoka and ultimately contributed to the fall 
of the Mauryan Empire. 


Another cause of the downfall of the Mauryan Empire was 
the weak successors of Asoka. It is rightly pointed out that Ascka 
Was succeeded by a progeny of pigmies whose “shoulders were not 
fit to bear the weight of his mighty monarchy.” They could not 
stop the disintegrating forces which were working after the death 
oF Asoka. The result of this was that the various parts of the 

“uryan Empire became independent and ultimately the Mauryan 
Empire disappeared. Kalhana, the author of the Rajatarangini, 
tells us that after the death of Asoka, Jalauka, one of his own 
sons, made himself independent in Kashmir and conquered the 
plaine ineluding Kanuaj. According to Tara Nath, the Tibeten 
historian, Virasena wrested Gandhara from the hands of one of 
the weak successors of Asoka at the Magadha throne. The Mala- 
vikagnimitram of Kalidas shows that Vidarbha or Berar had be. 
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come independent of Magadha, The loss of the northern provinces 
is de by the following statement of Polybius, the Greek writer : 
“He (Antiochos, the Great) crossed the Caucasus (Hindukush) 
and descended into India ; renewed his friendship with Sophaga- 
senus, the king of the Indians; received more elephants, until 
he had 150 altogether, and having once more provisioned his 
troops, set out again personally with his army, leaving Andros- 
thenes of Cyzious, the duty of bm, | home treasure which this 
king had agreed to hand over to im.” This statement shows 
that Subhagsena ruled as an independent ruler about 206 B.C. 
. over the northern provinces. 4 


Another cause of the downfall of the Mauryan Empire was 
the Greek invasion of India. A reference to this invasion is made 
not only by Polybius but also by the Gargi Samhita. It is stated 
thus in the later work : “Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after 
reducing Saketa (in Oudh), the Panchala country and Mathura, 
will reach (or take) Kusumadhvaja. Pushpapura (Pataliputra) 
being reached...all provinces will undoubtedly be in disorder.” 
The failure of the Mauryan kings to check the Greek invasion 
must have ruined their prestige in the eyes of the people of India 
ang when that was gone, the empire could not have survived 
ong. ; 

Another cause of the fall of the Mauryas is attributed to the 
oppressive rule of the Mauryan officials in the outlying provinces. 
It is pointed out that the people of Taxila revolted in.the time of 
Bindusara against the oppressive rule of the officials who were 
called “wicked miniatezs.’’ There was another revolt of the peo- 
ple of Taxila against the tyranny of the ministers during the 
reign of Asoka. Prince Kunala was sent to Taxila to suppress 
the revolt and the people declared that they were not opposed 
to the king but were opposed to the ministers who were tyrannis- 
ing over them. According to Dr, Raychaudhri, the reality of 
ministerial oppression is affirmed by Asoka himself in the follow- 
ing language of the Kalinga Edicts: “All men are my children; 
and just as I desire for my © ildren that they may enjoy every 
kind of prosperity and happiness both inthis world and in the 
next, so also I desire the same for all men. You, however, do not 
grasp this truth to its full extent. Some individual perchance, pays 
heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then to this, for 
the principle of government is well-established. Again, it hap- 
pens, that some individual incurs imprisonment or torture and 
when the result is his imprisonment without due cause, many 
other people are deeply grieved. Il performance of duty can 
never gain my regard... The restraint or torture of the townsmen 
may not take place without the due cause. And for this purpose, 
in accordance with the Law of Piety, I shall send fórth in rotation 
every five years such persons as are of mild and temperate dis- 
position, and regardful of the sanctity of life...From Ujjain how- 
ever, the Prince for this purpose will send out a similar body of 
officials, and will not over-pass three years. In the same way—from 
Taxila.”’ However, the view is not accepted by Prof, Nilakanta 
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Sastri. According to him, “The casual reference to wicked officials 
(dushta amatyas) in the legends of the Divyavadana can give 
no secure foundation for zostulating the general prevalence of 
Oppression throughout the empire; and there is nothing in the 
Separate Kalinga edicts that goes to prove, as has been urged, that 
such oppression was a reality.” 


Regarding the causes of the downfall of the Mauryan empire, 
Dr. R. Thapar says that the decline of the Mauryan Empire can- 
not be satisfactorily explained by quoting military inactivity, 
Brahman resentment, popular uprisings or economic pressure. 
The causes were far more fundamental and included a much wider 
perspective of Mauryan life. The organisation of administration 
and the conception of the state or the nation were of great signifi- 
cance in the causes of the decline of the Mauryas. Mauryan bure- 
aucracy might have saved the situation and prevented the disinte« 
gration of the empire if it had been of a different nature. The 
administration was of an extremely centralised character, with 
the higher functions as far as possible under the direct control of the 
ruler. This necessitated a king of great personal ability. In such 
æ situation, the weakening of the central control leads automati- 
cally to a weakening of the administration. With the death of 
Asoka and the uneven quality of his Successors, there was a 
weakening at the centre, particularly after the division of the 
a The breaking away of the provinces was almost inovit- 
able. 


try during a dase when there was a rapid succession of kings as 
was the case after the death of Asoka, 


ted either of the Mahamatras in their role of royal inspectors or 
the spies and reporters, The efficiency of such a system depended 
very much on the personal ability of the ruler. A wise king 
could use those officers to find out the public opinion and act 
accordingly. A foolish king could use those officers for purposes 
of oppression, 


Dr. Thapar says that the other factors contributing to dis- 
integration and lack of national unity were the ownership of land 
and the inequality of economic levels, As land was the de facto 
possession of the king, it could change hands more easily, 


Dr. Thaper concludes by saying that the causes of the dec- 
line of the Mauryas must in large part be attributed to a top heavy 
administration where authority was entirely in the hands of a few 
persons and an absence of any national consciousness. (Asoka 
and the Decline of the Mauryas, pp. 209-212). 
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The view of Dr. R. C. Majumdar is that “the successful 
revolt of the Andhras, the victorious raid of the Greek king, pro- 
bably far into the interior of the Magadha empire, and the loss 
of the north-western dominions gave a terrible blow to the power 
and prestige of the Maurya empire.” (Ancient India, p. 116). 


Regarding the downfall of the Mauryas, Dr. Mookerjee ob- 
serves thus : ‘‘But even if Asoka’s policy. brought about the down- 
fall of the Mauryan Empire, India has no cause to regret the fact, 
That empire would have fallen to pieces sooner or later, evenif 
Asoka had followed the policy of blood and iron of his grandfather, 
But the moral ascendancy of Indian culture over a large part of 
the civilized world, which Asoka was mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing about, remained for centuries as a monument to her glory and 
has not altogether vanished even now after the lapse of more than 
two thousand years.” 
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_ CHAPTER XXII 
MAURYAN ADMINISTRATION AND ART 


Mauryan Administration : Position of King. The main 
sources of information for Mauryan administration are the Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya, the Indika of Megasthenes and inscription: of 
Asoka, The Raja was the head of ‘the State. He had judi«::!, 
legislative and exccutive powers. He was the war-lord and as 
such considered plans of military operations with his Senapaii. 
He was also the fountain of justice. It was his duty to see that 
justice was administered to the people. According to Megasthenes, 
«He (king) remains there (court) all day thus occupied, not suffer- 
ing himself to be interrupted even though the time arrives for 
attending to his person.” According to Kautilya, ‘when in the 
court, he (Raja) shall never cause his petitioners to wait at the 
door for when a king makes himself inaccessible to his people and 
entrusts his work to his immediate officers, he may be sure to 
engender confusion in business and to cause thereby public dis- 
affection, and himself a prey to his enemies. He shall, therefore, 
personally attend to the business of gods, of heretics, of Brahma- 
nas learned in the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the 
aged, the afflicted, the helpless and of women—all this in order 
or according to the urgency or pressure of those works, All urgent 
calls he shall hear at once.” As regards the legislative functions 
of the king, the latter has been described by Kautilya as “Dharma 
Pravartak.” The king issued what were known as Sasanas or 
Ordnances. The edicts of Asoka are examples of those Sasanas. 
it was also the duty of the king to appoint ministers, priests and 
superintendents, attend to receipts and expenditure of the state, 
earry on correspondence with the Mantriparisbad. receive envoys, 
appoint spies to collect secret information, ete. 


The Mauryan kings were not despots. There were certain 
limitations on their powers, They could not do whatever they 
pleased. They could not go against the laws of the country which 
was laid down by the law-givers. They had to govern according to ' 
the customs of the land. The Mantriparishad also must have put 
a check on the power of the king. The fear of the saints living in 
the jungles must have kept the king within the limits laid down 
by the law-givers. 

Mantrins. According to Kautilya sovereignty or Rajatva 
was possible only with assistance. A single wheel could never 
more. The king was to employ Sachivas and act according to their 
advice. The Sachivas or Amatyas of Kautilya corresponded to the 
seventh caste of Megasthenes. Although this class was small in 
pumber, yet it was ahead of all in the field of wisdom and justice. 
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The important Sachivas or Amatyas were the Mantrins who pro? 
bably corresponded to the Mahamatras of Asoka or the advisers of 
the king as described by Diodorus. The Mantrins were selected 
from those Amatyas who were found to be above temptations. 
Kautilya fixes their salary at 48,000 panas per annum, It was the 
duty of the Mantrins to advise the king on all matters of tho state. 
At the time of emergency, the Mantrins were summoned along with 
the other members of the Mantriparishad. The Mantrins accom- 
panied the king to the battle-field. They also exercised some con- 
trol over the royal princes. 

Mantriparishad. In addition to the Mantrins there was also 
the Mantriparishad. Its existence is proved by the inscriptions of 
Asoka and Kautilya’s Arthasastra. It is to be noted that while the 
salary of a Mantrin was 48,000 panas, that of a member of the 
Mantriparishad was 12,000 panas. It appears that the members 
of the Mantriparishad were not consulted on all occasions, but 
they had to be summoned at the time of emergency. The king 
was bound to follow the majority of the Mantriparishad. The 
members of the Mantriparishad also attended the king at the time 
of the reception of envoys. Kautilya’s view Ww i 
the Mantriparishad was to depend upon the needs of the Empire 


The meetings of the Mantriparishad were secret. Its members 


were required to 
limbs within its shell. 

Amatyas. In addition to the Mantrins and the members of 
the Mantriparishad, there were other Amatyas who performed 
judicial and administrative functions. They were employed iu civil 
and criminal courts, They were employed as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Minister of the Interior, High Treasurer and Keeper 
of Stores, Superintendents of Pleasure Grounds, etc. Those Amat- 
yas who had not much experience, were to be employed in ordinary 
departments of the Government. It is suggested that the Amatyas 
of Kautilya may be the same as the seventh caste consisting of 
counsellors and assessors of the king. They were in-charge of the 
affairs of the State. According to Arrian, «from them are chosen 
their rulers, governors of provinces, deputies, treasurers, generals, 
admirals, controllers of expenditure and suporintendents of agri- 
culture.” 

Adhyakshas. Kautilya refers to a large number of Adhya- 
kshas or Superintendents who were in-charge of various depart- 
ments. It is suggested that the Superintendents of Kautilya may 
be the same as the magistrates of Strabo. The latter gives the 
following description of the magistrates: «Of the magistrates, some 
have the charge of the market, others of the city, others of the 
soldiery. Some have the care of the rivers, measure the land, a8 
in Egypt and inspect the closed reservoirs, from which water is 
distributed by canals, 80 that all may havean equal use of it. 
These persons have charge also of the hunters, and have the power 
of rewarding or punishing those who merit either. They collect 
taxes and superintend the occupations connected with land as 
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wood.-cutters, carpenters, workers in brass and miners. They 
superintend the public roads, and place pillars at every ten stadia 
to indicate the byeways and distances. Those who have charge of 
the city are divided into 6 bodies of 5 each. Next to the magist- 
rates of the city is a third body of Governors who have the care 
of military affairs. This class also consists of six divisions, each 
composed of 6 persons.” According to Raychaudhuri, the magis- 
trates-in-charge of cities and military affairs were the same as 
the Nagaradhyakshas and Baladhyakshas of Kautilya’s Ar‘ tae 
sastra. — 


Government of the Provinces. The Mauryan Empire 
was divided into a number of provinces. It cannot be stated with 
certainty as to what was the number of provinces in the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya but in the time of Asoka, there were at 
least 4 provinces. The capitals of those provinces were at Taxila, 
Ujjain, Tosali and Suvarnagiri. The provincial Governors were of 
two kinds, Tho important provinces were put under the control 
of the princes of the royal blood known as Kumaras. Four 
Kumaras are mentioned in Edicts of Asoka and they were posted 
at Taxila, Kalinga, Ujjain and Suvarnagiri, All Kumaras did not 
always exercise full autonomy in their provinces. The Kumara 
of Tosaliis mentioned not by himself but is associated with the 
Mahamatras, From this, it is inferred that Tosali was under the 
joint rule of the Kumara and the Mahamatras, On the other hand, 
, the Kumaras of Ujjain and Taxila wielded practically independent 
authorities, According to the Junagadh inscription of Rudrada- 
man, Saurashtra or Kathiawar was governed by Pushyagupta, the 
Vaisya in the time of Chandragupta Maurya and by Yavana king 
Thushapsa in the time of Asoka, Pushyagupta is described as æ 
Rashtriya which, according to Dr. Raychaudhuri, was a sort of 
imperial high commissioner. 


Yuktas, There is a reference to certain oficers of the state 
in the inscriptions of Asoka and it is desirable to refer to their 
functions, As regards the Yuktas, there is a difference of opinion 
among scholars with regard to the exact position ofthis officer. 
According to Dr. F. W. Thomas, Yuktas were subordinate officers 
in-charge of the revenues of the king, They managed the pro- 

erty ofthe king for him. According to Dr. R. K. Mookerjee, 

uktas were the subordinates whose duty was to codify orders in 
the office of the Mahamatras. They accompanied them on tours. 
According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Yuktas were officers of a high 
rank and their duty was to foster suffering. 


Rajukas. As regards Rajukas, Buhler’s view was that their 
duty was to measure land by means of cord or Rajju and also fix 
their boundaries. According to Dr, Bhandarkar, Rajukas were 
Revenue Settlement Officers. They had under their control “hund- 
reds of thousand of souls.” According to Dr. Mookerjee, Rajukas 
were ordinary provircial Governors and their duty „was to give 
uappiness and favours to the people. The term ‘Sukhiyan’ is used 
with regard to Rajukas, 
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Pradesikas. As regards Pradesikas, Dr. Thomas's view was 
that their duty was to collect revenue and also perform police 
functions. Accordingto Bhandarkar, a Pradeshik was an officer 
incharge of a division. According to Dr. Mookerjee, he was a pro- 
vincial Governor who toured the province completely after every 
five years, A Pradeshik was superior to a Rajuka. 


Purushas. As regards Purushas, they knew the wishes of 
the king and directed the Rajukas to act according to them. 


Vachabhumikas. As regards Vachabhumikas, Dr. Bhand- 
arkar points out tothe difficulty of ascertaining its exact mean- 
ing. However, it appears that his duties were to get taxes from 
the Vraja or certain classes of people who reared cattle of diffe- 
rent kinds. According to Dr, Mookerjee, a Vachabhumika was in- 
charge of rest-houses, groves, wells, parks, etc. 


As regards the Antamahamatras, they seemed to mean high 
officers of the frontiers, or Wardens of the Marches. They have 
been referred to in the Edicts of Asoka. They were sentto the 
neighbouring states under the orders of Asoka. According to Dr. 
Bhandarkar, the Antamahamatras were not in-charge of frontier 
provinces of Asoka’sempice. According to Dr. R. K. Mookerjee, 
the exact duties af Antamhamatras cannot be exactly mentioned. 
There may be some similarity between the Antapalas of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra and the Antamahamatras of Asoka’s inscription. 

Dharma Mahamatras. The institution of the Dharma 
Mahamatras was started by Asoka. Their duty was to bring about 
the materiai and spiritual good ofthe people. They had to per- 
form many duties with regard to prisoners. Help was to be given to 
those who were needy. The Dharma-mahamatras did a lot of 
work in the neighbouring states. It was their duty to render assis- 
tance to the helpless and aged. While distributing charity, they 
were not to be very discriminate against any person. According to 
Dr. Bhandarkar, the Dharma-mahamatras were in-charge of justice 
and they went on tours for that purpose. 

Overseers. Reference may be made to overseers and spies. 
According to Greek writers, the overseers “overlook what is done 
throghout thecountry and in the cities and make report to the 
king where the Indians are ruled bya king, or the magistrates 
where the people have a democratic Government.” According to 
Strabo, Inspectors or Overseers “are entrusted with the superinten- 
dence of all that is going on and it is their duty to report priva- 
tely tothe king. The best and the most faithful persons are 
appointed to the office of inspectors.” 

Spies. According to Strabo, the inspectors of the cities em- 
ployed the courtesans who helped them in their work. There ig 
also a referenceto the employment of courtesans in Kantilya’s 
Arthasastra, According to Kautilya, various kinds of spies 
were to be employed by the king, viz., fraudulent disciples, reclus- 
es, house-holders, merchants, ascetics, classmates, firebrands, 
poisoners and women of many kinds. Sometimes, serpent char- 
mers were employed as spies. 
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Village Administration. Village was the unit of administra- 
tion and Gramika was its head. Hewas helped by the Gram- 
Vriddhas or the villaga elders. Itis possible that the Gramika was 
not a paid servant of the State, but was elected by the people of 
the village. Above the Gramika were the Gopa who looked after 
5 or 10 villages, and the Sthanika, who controlled one-quarter of 
Janapada or District. 


Pataliputra. Megasthenes has given us a description oi : he 
administration of Pataliputra. According to him, that city was 
controlled bya municipal commission of 30 members who were 
divided into ù Boards of five members each. The first Board was 
concerned with the industrial arts. Its duty was to check adultera- 
tion and fix the rates of fair wages. Capital punishment was in- 
flicted on those persons who in any way impaired the efficiency of 
an artisan, The second Board was concerned with foreigners. 
Foreigners were closely watched by officials who provided suitable 
lodgings, escorts and medical attendance. If any foreigner died, 
he was given a decent burial and his property was looked after by 
the officials of the State. The third Board was concerned with 
the systematic registration of births and deaths. The object of 
registration was to collect information for the Government and 
also give facility in levying taxes.. The Fourth Board was 
concerned with trade and commerce, The Board regulated sales 
and enforced the usé of duly stamped weights and measures. Mer- 
chants had to pay a licence tax and the amount was to depend 
upon the number of commodities dealt with. The fifth Board 
was responsible for the supervision of manufactures. The law 
required the separativn of the old goods from the new goods and 
the people who violated the law were punished. The function 
of the sixth Roard was the collection of tithes on the value of the 
goqds sold, Capital punishment was the penalty fixed for those 
who violated this law. All the municipal commissioners in their 
collective capacity were required to control all the affairs of the 
city and keep in order the markets, temples, harbours and all pub- 
lic works. It is presumed that other cities of the Mauryan Empire 
must have been governed in thesame way as Pataliputra was 
governed, 


Army. Megasthenes also refers to the war office which con- 
sisted of 30 members, These 30 members were divided into 6 
Boards of 5 members each. The first Board was in-charge of the 
navy. The second Board was concerned with transport, Commis- 
sariat, and army service including the provision of drummers, 
grooms, mechanics and grass cutters, A third Board dealt with 
the infantry. The fourth Board was concerned with cavalry. The 
fifth Board was in-charge of war chariots and the sixth Board was 
in-charge of elephants. All indian armies had four arms (Chatu- 
rangini Sena). Accorcing to Dr. Smith, “The addition of co-ordinate 
supply and Admiralty departments appears to be an innovation 
due to the genius of Chandragupta. His organisation must have 
been as efficient in practice as it was systematic on paper for it 
enabled him not only in the words of Plutarch, to ‘overrun and 
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subdue all India,’ but also to expel the Macedonian garrisons and 
to repel the invasion of Seleucus,” 


Justice. As regards the administretion of justice, the king 
was the head. However, as he could not dispose of all the cases 
himself, he appointed a large number of judicial officers to decide 
cases according to law. According to Megasthenes, the Mauryan 
Penal Code was very severe and crimes were extremely rare, In 
the time of Asoka justice was tempered with kindness. Asoka 
ordered his Mahamatras to avoid causeless imprisonment and 
harassment of the people. A respite of three days was to be given 
to persons who were condemned to death. Asoka employed several 
officials totour the provinces after three or five years. It was 
their duty to see that there was no injustice done to the people. 


Sources of Revenue. As regards the revenues of the State, 
taxes were levied both in cash and inkind. Those were collected 
by the local officers. The land revenue was the chief source of the 
income of. the state. It was levied at the rate, of one-fourth of 
the produce of the land. Someincome was got from taxes on 
sales, The taxes on sales were levied according to the prices of 
the goods. There was also the system of excise licences. The 
Government also made some money from water rates, royalties on 
mines and fisheries, revenues from crown-lands and forests, fines, 
taxes on professions, etc. 

Paternal Government. It is to be noticed that the Maury- 
ans had a paternal form of Government. References may be made 
in this connection to the views of Asoka on this point. Accord- 
ing to him, “All men are my children and just as I desire for 
my children that they enjoy every kind of prosperity and happi- 
ness, so also do I desire the same for all men.” Again, “as | man 
would make over his child to a skilful nurse, and feeling confident 
says to himself ‘the skilful nurse is eager to care for the happiness 
of my child’; even so my governors have been created for the wel- 
fare of the country.” It is difficult to have a more lofty ideal for the 
administration of the country. 

Mauryan Art. According to Dr, Bagchi and Prof. Sastri, 
the age of the Mauryas constituted a notable epoch in the field of 
art and architecture, The magnificent art which flourished for 
about 50 years in the time of Asoka had no precedent and left no 
longstanding tradition as it failed to strike root. 1t was a paren- 
thesis in the development of the indigenous art of India. 


The view of Havell was that there were two distinct phases 
in the sculptured art of the Mauryan period. he first phase was 
distinguished by great nobility of es cultured form of express- 
ion, and the finest technical accomplishment, To this class belon- 
ged the stone pillars of Ao — criticised the dei! that 
Mauryan emperors imported all their best craftsmen from Persia. 
His contention was that such a view showed a lack of insight into 
Indian thought. The truth was that the symbolism of the royal 
craftsmen was thoroughly characteristic of Indo-Aryan thought. 
The so-called ‘Persian bell-shaped capital’ of Asoka pillars was a 
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symbolic motif which was universal in Indian art. The label was 
misleading. The. capital represented a flower and nota bell. It 
was the blue lotus of thesky, the flower of Vishnu. The pillar had 
the same significane of world-dominion as the State umbrella which 
was a part of the paraphernalia of Indian royalty. The lotus sym- 
bolism was more characteristic of Indian art than the Persian Art. 
The pink petals of the lotus flower were the robes of the Dawn 
Maiden (Ushas) andthe pericarp was the rising sun. The lotus 
was associated with the earliest Vedic traditions of India. 


According to the same writer (Havell), the second phase of 
the Mauryan art was shown in the profuse sculpture of the stupas 
of Bharhut and Sanchi which recorded current events and legends 
connected with the life of the Buddha as told in the Jatakas. This 
art could be called primitive. It often reached a very high stand- 
ard of technique. However, it was generally less cultured and re- 
fined, It was the work of lower grades of craftsmen. It was less 
pure in style. It was expressive ot the craftmen’s own racial 
character in gombining many non-Aryan elements with the Aryan 
ideas which dominated it. 


The view of Sir John Marshall was that two different classes 
of sculpture were to be found in the Mauryan period, The statue 
from Parkham in the Mathura Museum could be regarded as the 
“type specimen” of the first class. ‘The second class of Indian 
sculpture is represented by the Sarnath capital, which evinces a 
striking disparity in the style of sculptural ornamentation. This 
disparity is well exemplified by comparing the primitive treatment 
of the statue from Parkham in the Mathura Museum with the high- 
ly developed modelling of the Sarnath capital. The former repre- 
sents a stage of art not yet emancipated from the binding law of 
frontality or from the trammels. imposed by the pre-possessions of 
the artist. The head and torso are so posed that, where they bis 
sected vertically, the two halves would i found to be almost sym- 
metrical; while the flattened sides and back of the figure, connected 
only by a slight chamfering of the edges, are conolusive proof that 
the sculptor failed to grasp more than one aspect of his subject at 
a time or to co-ordinate its parts harmoniously together as an 
organic whole. These features are not mere superficial details of 
technique, due to the caprice of the artist. They are the funda- 
mental characteristics of the nascent sculpture of all countries and 
the primitiveness of the art which they signify is borne out in this 
particular statue by other traits, namely by the subordination of 
the side and back to the front aspect; by the inorganic attachment 
of the ear, by the uncouth proportions of the neck, by the inten- 
tional rotundity of the abdomen, and the absence of modelling in 
the feet. 


“The Sarnath capital, on the other hand, though by no means 
a masterpiece, is the product of the most developed art of which the 
world was cognizant in the third century B.C.—The handiwork of 
one who had generations of artistic effort and vy Aa behind 
him: Inthe masterful strength of the crowning lions with their 
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swelling veins and tense muscular development, and in the spirited 
realism of the reliefs below, there js no trace whatever of the limi- 
tations of primitive art. So far as naturalism was his aim, the 
sculptor has modelled his figures from nature, and has delineated 
their forms with bold faithful touch; but he has dòne more than 
this; he has consciously and of set purpose infused a tectonic con- 
ventional spirit into the four lions, so as to bring them into har- 
mony with the architectural character of the monument, and in the 
case of the horse on the abacus he has availed himself of a type 
well known and approved in’ Western art. Equally mature is the 
technique of his relief work. > 


The view of Sir John Marshall was that the difference bet- 
ween the artists of the two schools was due to the training of the 
craftsmen of Asoka under the artists from Persia. The Greek in- 
fluence alone could have influenced the modelling of the Sarnath 
capital. The artists of Asoka learned to. impart the polish from 
the artists of the Achaemenid Empire. They learnt modelling from 
the Greek artist of Bactria. To quote Sir John, ‘While the Sarnath 
capital is thus an exotic alien to Indian ideas in expression and in 
execution, the Statue of Parkham falls naturally into line with 
other products of indigenous art and affordsa valuable starting 
point for the study of its evolution. These two works represent 
the alpha and omega of, early Indian art, between which all the 
sculptures known to us take their place, approximating to the one 
or the other extreme according as the Indianor the Perso Hellenic 
spirit prevailed in them. 


Dr. Smith was not prepared to go to the’ extent of ascribing 
foreign origin to the art of Asoka’s period. He considered the . 
treatment of the bull and the elephant in the Sarnath abacus as 
being entirely Indian in bcth subject and inspiration, and not in 
any way the outcome of a half-caste art. According to Codrington, 
the Persian capital is not quite closely related to the early Indian 
bell-capitals and does not show itself to be a necessary part of the 
structure of the Asokan pillar. ‘The Persian bell is conceived as 
part of.a compound capital, and is always crowned by a further 
member, the lines of which curve upwards and outwards, the whole 
suggesting the flourishing head of a palm tree with a ring of droop- 
ing halfdead leaves clustering below round the stem. Above this 
comes a quadruple bracket-like member with upper and lower in- 
curving volutes, between which and the final member is nothing 
but a head-and-reel fillet. Above this, the head and bent-back fore- 
legs of the surmounting beast jut out, without any sort of abacus 
orintermediary platform. The typical Achaemenid pillar-shaft 
was also fluted, not smooth, whatever its rudimentary form may 
have been.” 

Tt is to be noted that while the pillars at Persepolis and else- 
where are structural, those of Asoka are purely monumental, The 
idea of raising pillars.is not completely foreign toIndia. Hindu 
temples have always before them their light pillars whichare often 
adorned with the special symbol of god, a w eel, or a trident. The 
Asokan pillar is the descendant of those royal or tribal ensigns or 
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standards which were set upto mark off the sacrificial area for 
Vedic ceremonies. The Indian purpose of those pillars is declared 
in their very locations. The pillars a}Rummindei and Sarnath are 
commemorative of Buddha’s birth and first teaching respectively. 
in pillar at Nigliva associates itself with the fifth of the previous 

uddhas. A group of pillars guides the progress of the pilgrim 
towards the holy places of Buddhism. 

According to Dr. Mookerjee, it cannot be claimed that Aso- 
kan art does not reveal any trace of foreign influence. India had 
her intercourse with the western countries and seats of Hellenic 
culture and civilisation. ‘The arts of various countries were bound 
to reveal some common elements and features which in the case 
of India and Persia might be traced to a common source from 
which the entire culture of the Hast or Asia has sprung. 


According to Dr. Bagchi and Prof. Sastri, “The design and 
style of the Asokan monuments owed something to alicn models, 
and foreign artists may have been employed to plan them at large ; 
but the details of decoration and execution were in Indian hands 
and the substantial originality of Indian art was maintained even 
on these monuments. The magnificent use of the free-standing 
column so characteristic of Mauryan art was unknown to Persia 
and the Hellenistic countries. The borrowings that can be defi- 
nitely proved are confined to details such as honeysuckle and 
palmette, the bead and fillet, and the cable moulding and other 
decorative elements, some of which continued in use for many cen- 
turies. The fact remains, however, that Mauryan art as a whole 
exhibits enough un-Indian features in its make up to place it outs 
side the main line of Indian artistic tradition,” 


Asoka’s' pillars generally consist of a round and a monolithic 
shaft tapering from the base with a diameter ranging from about 
36} inches to 49} inches to a total height between 40 and 50 feet. 
The diameter at the top ranges from 22 inches to about 35 inches. 
The capital of the columns has the shape of a bell, , The capital 
is surmounted by an abacus and crowning sculpture in the round. 
The pillar at Lauriya-Nandangarh is preserved in the best condi- 
tion. The crowning figure is lion while the abacus is adorned by 
® row of Brahmani geese pecking their food symbolising the flock 
of which the Buddha was the shepherd. The pillars at Bakhra 
and Rampurva have one lion only. There are four lions set back 
to back te the tops of the pillars at Sanchi and Sarnath. The 

illar at Sankiaa has an elephant at its capital. The pillar at 

ampurva hasa bull. The capital of Lauriya-Araraja pillar has @ 
Garuda according to Smith but according to Dr. Mookerjce a single 
lion. 

The decoration of the abacus shows a variety. Sometimes 
theré is a lotus and honey suckle and sometimes wheels and 
animals, 

The decorat ve design of Sarnath pillar follows a special 


technique. Its capital is surmounted by four lions standing back 
to back. It shows between them a large stone wheel which is the 
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symbol of Dharmachakra. Only a fragment remains of this. The 
lions stand on a drum showing figures of four animals carved on 
it, viz., a lion, an elephant, a bull and a horse. 


The pillars show a brilliant polish which has been the wonder 
of the coming generations. According to Dr. V. A. Smith, “The 
skill of the stone-cutter may be said to have attained perfection 
and to have accomplished tasks which would, perhaps, be found be- 
yond the powers of the twentieth century. Gigantic shafts of hard 
sandstone thirty or forty feet in length, were dressed and propor- 
tioned with the utmost nicety, receiving a polish which no modern 
mason knows how to impart to the material.” Again, “The art 
of polishing hard stone was carried to such perfection that it is 
said to have become a lost art beyond modern powers. The sides 
of the Barabar caves excavated in most refractory gneiss rock are 
polished like glass mirrors. The burnishing of Firoz Shah's Lat, 
the column from Topra, 
now at Delhi, is so exqui- 
site that several. observers 
have believed the column 
to be metallic. Quaint Tam 
Coryate in the seventeenth 
century described the mo- 
nument as ‘a brazen pillar’ 
and even Bishop Heber, 
early in the nineteenthcen- 
tury, received the impres- 
sion that it was ‘a high 
black pillar of cast metal.” 
The polish does not extend 
to the whole of the pillars. 
The part below the surface 
is not polished. The Delhi- 
Topra pillar is 42 feet 
7 inches but the polish 
is visible. only up to 35 
feet. As regards the pillar 
at Rampurva, it is 44 feet 
9} inches long but 8 feet 
9 inches are left undress- 
ed and unpolished. Dr. 
Smith was right in 
raying that it must have 
been a tediovs job to con- 
vey these pillars to dis- 
tant places. Reference 18 
made in thjs connection 
to the carrying of a pillar 
to Delhi in the time of 
Feroz Tughlak. 


Mauryan art is not 
represented by the pil- 
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lars of Asoka alone. We have many more specimens of the same. 
Seven rock-cut sanctuaries belong to the time of Asoka and his 
successors. Four of them are on the Barabar hill and three of 
them are on the Nagarjuni hill. These places are near Gaya, It is 
ible that another cave at Sitamarhi near Gaya is also of the 
auryan period. The Gopi cave excavated in the reign of Dasratha 
is a tunnel-like excavation. It is 44 feet long, 19 feet wide and 10 
feet high to the apex of the vaulted room. These caves are chaste 
and severe. Their interiors are polished in the Asokan fashion. 


The Kolhma (Basarh-Bakhira) pillar and the Rampurva pillar 
are assigned by R.P. Chanda to the reign of Bindusara. The 
Kolhma pillar is a heavy column. The abacus of its lion-capital 
is square and plain. The bull on the Rampurva pillar does not 
harmonize with the capital on which it stands. The two columns 
bearing the lion of Durga and the bull of Siva may have been the 
precursors of the more finished columns of Asoka, It is possible 
that the pillar of Sankisa hearing the elephant of Indra and the 
pillar at Lauriya Araraj with the Garuda of Vishnu belong to the 
same group. The fragmentary capital with four bulls from Salem- 
pur is perhaps not pre-Asokan. 


The Greek writers have paid glowing tributes to the Maur- 
yan palace at Pataliputra which was considered by them to be 
better than the palaces at Susa and Ekbatana. The gilded pil- 
lars of the palace were adorned with golden vines and silver birds. 
The palace stood in an extensive park studded with fish ponds. 
It was furnished with a great variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs. About this very palace, Falien, the Chinese traveller, 
observed thus: “The royal palace and halls in the midst of the 
city which exist now as of old, were all made by spirits which the 
(Asoka) employed and which piled up the stones, reared the walls 
and gates and executed the elegant carving and inlaid sculpture- 
work in a way whieh no human hands of this world accomplish,” 


The Mauryan palace seems to have been destroyed by fire. 

This is indicated by the ashes found in the site of Kumarahar in 
the neighbourhood of Bulandi Bagh, A big hall covering an area 
of 240 square feet seems to have formed an important structure 
within the palace enclosure. The remains of this hall were dis- 
covered by Dr. Spooner at a depth of 17 feet. The lower part of 
the shaft of only one stone column measuring 14 feet 3 inches was 
found in an almost perfect condition, The existence of other stone 
columns could be inferred “from heaps of fragments of polished 
sandstone and ash-pits in which they had sunk being regularly at 
a distance of 15 feet from centre to centre of the heaps and the 
-underlying ash circle.” The hall had a wooden floor, The pillars 
stood on the wooden bases and supported a wooden super-struc- 
ture. It appears that the hall was flooded once before it was 
burnt down by fire. According to Perey Brown, an authority on 
the subject, the hall was reared in three storeys on a high stylo- 
bate. It contained 15 rows of 15 pillars each, Colossal stone 
curyatid figures supported the ceilings of one of the storeys. 
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Pakaa stone was used for a variety of, purposes in the struc- 
ure. 


_. It appears that all the Mauryan towns were surrounded by 
high walls with battlements and a moat with water bearing lotuses 
and other aquatic plants. The whole of it was surrounded by a 
railing palisade, Only fragments of the wooden ramparts of 
Pataliputra have been found at Bulindi Bagh near Patna, 


According to Dr. Bagchi and Prof. Sastri, a small rail at Sar- 
nath and a throne in the interior of the temple at Bodh Gaya be- 
long to the time of Asoka. Two Yaksha statues from Patna, 
fragments of a ribbed stone umbrella from Sanchi, a Yakshi statue 
from Didarganj, a statue from Parkham, two stone images of 
Tirthankaras from Lohanipur, a torso of a Yaksha or king from 
Baroda (near Mathura) are also assigned to the Mauryan period. 
This is done on the ground that Chunar sandstone has been used 
for them. The brilliant polish of the objects also points out to a 
similar conclusion. It is pointed out that the Yakshi from Didar- 
ganj is perhaps artistically the best of the statues. However, N. 
R. Ray does not accept this view. According to him, “These 
life-size plastically round statues belong to different aspects and 
phases of Indian art. They are all fadia in form and appear- 
ance, in style and treatment and they have hardly any relation 
with the court art of the Mauryas.” 

It is also pointed out that the Mauryan craftsmen had attain- 
ed a good deal of proficicncy in the art of the jeweller and lapi- 
dary. Their special aptitude lay “not in the plastic treatment 
of form but in the high technical skill with which they cut and 
polished refractory stones or applied delicate filigree or granular 
designs to metal objects.” Sir John Marshall attributes the rock- 
crystal bow! from Piprahwa and the Beryl relic caskets found in 
the Bhattiprolu Stupa to the Mauryan period, 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE SUNGAS AND KANVAS 


The Sungas (185—73 B.C.). The Mauryas were succeeded 
by the Sungas and the latter ruled for 112 years from about 185 
B.C. to 73 B.C. It is stated in the Puranas that the 10 Mauryas 
will enjoy the earth for full 137 years. After them it will go to 
the Sungas. Pushyamitra, the Commander-in-chief, will uproot 
Brihadratha and rule the kingdom for 36 years. According to 
the Harshacharita of Bana, “While reviewing the army under the 
pretext of showing him his forces, the base-born (Anarya) General 
Pushyamitra crushed his master, Brihadratha, the Maurya, who 
was weak in keeping his coronation oath.” It is pointed out that 
Pushyamitra was successful in usurping the throne on account ofa 
general ferling of dissatisfaction against the weak Mauryan rulers 
who had failed to protect the people against the Greek invaders 
who had succeeded in penetrating even up to Pataliputra. It is 
stated in the Yoga Purana, “The viciously valiant Greeks overran 
Saketa or Oudh, Panchala, Mathura and reached Pataiputra.” 
There was a complete breakdown of the cdministration. All these 
factors must have helped Pushyamitra in usurping the throne. 


Sources. Our chief sources of information for the history 
of the Sunges are the Puranas, the Harshacharita of Bana and 
the Mahabbasya of Patanjali. We also get some information from 


the Theravali of Merutunga, a Jain writer who flourished during 
the 14th century A.D. The Malavikagnimitram of Kalidasa also 
gives us a lot of information obout the horse racrifice of Pushya- 
mitra and the fight of Agnimitra with the ruler of Vidarbha. The 
Ayodbya inscription of Dhan f 
saorifices performed by Pushyamitra, The Divyavadana refers to 
the policy of religious persecution followed by the Sunga rulers. 
Taranath, the Tibetan historian, also refers to the policy of reli- 
gious persecution followed by the Sunga rulers. 

Origin of Sungas. There are many theories with regard to 
gas. Panini describes the Sungas as Brahmana 
and there seems to be nothing strange in this. 
tances of Brahmans as Generals eg, Drona- 
Asvatthama, Parsurama, ete. This view is 
P. Jayaswal. According to him, the Sungas 


chaplain or s 
degenerate and politically weak 7 
kill Brihadratha in the interests of the empire w. 


ened by the foreign invaders. 


hich was threat- 
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According to the Divyavadana, Pushyamitra was lineally des- 
cended from the Mauryas. Kalidasa inthe Malvikagnimitram 
tells us that Agnimitra, son of Pushyamitra, was a scion of the 
Baimbika family. Itis suggested by one writer that the Sungas 
whose names ended in Mitra were Iranians, They were the wor- 
shippers of Mithra, or the Sun. Keith and MacDonell tell us that 
the Sungas are known as teachers in the Asvalayana Srauta Sutra.. 
Saungiputra is the name of a teacher mentioned in the Briha. 
daranyaka Upanished. Likewise, in the Vamsa Brahamana, the 
name of Saungayani occurs as a teacher. In the light of the above 
discussion it is difficult to say əs to what exactly was the origin 
of the Sungas. However, they seem to have been Brahmans. 


Pushyamitra (185—149 B, C.). Pushyamitra is stated to 
have ruled for 36 years and he must have been an old man at the 
time of his death. There are references not only to his son but 
also to his grandson taking part in the administration of the 
country. 


Yavana Wars. The throne which Pushyamitra ascended 
was not a bed of roses. Hg had to meet difficulties from various 
quarters. It is contended that there were two Yavana wars which 
Pushyamitra had to fight. One war he fought in the beginning of 
his reign and the other at the close of his reign. The invasion of 
the Yavanas which is mentioned in the Gargi Samhita was a for- 
midable one, It is stated that after reducing Saketa, Panchala 
and Mathura, the Yavanas reached Kusamadhyaja or Pataliputra. 
The Yavana leader was either defeated beyond the walls of Patali- 
putra or be retired without any fighting. There is nothing to 
show that Pushyamitra lost his capital to the foreign invaders, It 
is suggested that Demetrios was the leader of the foreigninvaders 
who reached as far as Pataliputra and about whom there is à 
mention in the Gargi Samhita. It is pointed out that Demetrios 
had to retire from India on account of troubles at home. Eukra- 
tides had revolted in Bactria and Demetrios had to go back to fight 
against his enemy. There is a reference to the second conflict 
with the Yavanas in the Malvikagnimitram of Kalidasa. At 
this time, Pushyamitra must bave been an old man Vasumitra, the 
grandson of Pushyamitra, fought against the Yavana invaders. 
The battle was fought on the river Sindhu. There is a differe- 
nce of opinion on the identification of the river Sindhu mentioned 
in the Malvikagnimitram. According to Prof. Rapson, “The 
choice seems to be between Kali Sindhu, a tributary of the Char- 
manvati (Chambal) flowing with 100 miles of Madhyamika (near 


1. In a thought-provoking Article, Dr. Dasratha Sharma of Delhi 
University has discussed the nature of Pushyamitra’s rule, Ho points out 
that Pushyamitra never assumed any imperial title. He is mentioned merely 
as Senapati or Senani in all sources, the Puranas, the Malvikagnimitram, the 
Harshcharita and the Ayodhya inscription of Dhana, The title of Raja is 
mentioned with the name of his son, Agnimitram. There is also a reference 
to his Mantriparishad. The conclusion drawn is that Agnimitra was not 
merely a provincial governor buta constitutiona} and legal sovereign who 
was anointed as Raja most probably by his father. Bimeelf. (Indian Historical 


Quarterly, 1949, pp. 214-15). 
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Chittor) which was besieged by the Yavanas, and the Sindha, a 
tributary of the Jumna.” However, Dr. B.C. Majumdar has put 
forward very strong arguments in favour of the proposition 
that the river Sindhu was the Indus. Menander was the Yavana 
leader who was defeated by Vasumitra. It is pointed ont that 
Menander is credited with having conquered more nations than 
Alexander. He was also the person who came after Demetrios. 
Coins also show that his territory extended up to Mathura. The 
Buddhist writers tell us that Menander became a convert to 
Buddhism and his court at Sakala or Sialkot became a refuge of 
Puddhist monks. Dr. V. A. Smith assigns the invasion of Menan- 
der to the years between 155 and 153 B.C. and this date coincides 
with ihe last few years of the reign of Pushyamitra. 


War with Vidarbha. We have the details of the war bet- 
ween Agnimitra, son of Pushyamitra and viceroy of Vidisa, against 
Vidarbha in the Malvikagnimitram of Kalidasa. It is stated 
that the kingdom of Vidarbha was a newly established one and 
like a newly planted tree had not taken firm roots. Yajnasena, 
king of Vidarbha, is represented as a relative of Brihadratha, the 
last Mauryan King whom Pushyamitra had ousted from the 
throne, Itis possible that Yajnasena might have been a Governor 
of Vidarbha in the time of Brihadratha and declared himself in- 
dependent after the usurpation of the Magadhan throne by Pu- 
shyamitra, Madhavasena, cousin of Yagasena, was secretly 
Agnimitra in Vidisa but he was captured near the 
Agnimitra, demanded the release 
of Madhavasena but the reply of Yajnasena was that Agnimitra 
the Mauryan Minister, from 
prison. That led to war and Agnimit i 


march against Vidarbha. Yajnasena was 
sena was released. Vidarbha was divided between the two cou- 


sins with the river Varada forming the boundary line between the 
two kingdoms. 

Dr. V. A. Smith was of the opinion that Kharvela, king of 
Kalinga, attacked Magadha twice in the time of Pushyamitra. 
According to Smith, in or about 165 B.C., Kharvela invaded Maga- 


dha and advanced to within a few miles of Pataliputra. Pushya- 


mitra made a strategic withdrawal to Mathura and Kharvela 
The second invasion of 


considered it wise not to proceed further. 

Kharvela took place in about 161 B.C. and was more successful. 
Kharyela suddenly a peared before the capital of Magadha on the 
north side of the Ganges which he crossed with the help of the 
famous elephants of the Kalinga. Pushyamitra was forced to 
submit and the treasures of his capital were seized by the victor. 


However, this view is not accepted by many scholars. 
R. P. Chanda and Allan contend that the name of the king who 
is stated in the Hathigumpha inscription to have been defeated 
by Kharvela was Bahasatimita and not Pushyamitra and it is not 
possible to identify one with the other, It is maintained that 
such a suggestion is untenable on epigraphical and philological 
grounds. They even point out that the reading of Bahasatimita 
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is impossible. According to Allan, “The word in question begins 
with Bahu, the certain elements in it seem tobe Bahu (su-) 
idita ; it is very probably not a proper name at all, for the sug- 
gested reading of the preccding words as Magadham charaja- 
nam is extremely improbable, philologically as well as palaeogra- 
phically.”” Tho use of synonyms in the case of proper names is 
not possible and the equation Pushya-Brihaspati must be dismiss- 
ed as something not proper. - 

Prof. Rapson was of the opinion that Pushyamitra lost 
Ujjain to the Andhra king, Satakarni I. For his conclusion, Prof. 
Rapson relicd upon the Andhra coins bearing the name Sata. 
Rapson identified S ta with Satakarni Iand as those coins were 
of the “Malwa fabric” they were taken to indicate the possession 
of Avanti by Satakarni. However, recent discoveries have shown 
that the view of Prof. Rapson was not correct. Sata isan abbre- 
viation of Satavahana and does not stand for Satakarni. We 
have found coins which bear the full legend Rano Siri Sadava- 
hanas. Moreover, the conquest of Avanti is not attributed to 
Satakarni I in the inscription of his queen Nayanika, In the Jain 
tradition, Pushyamitra is shown as a ruler of Avanti for 30 years. 
It is pointedout that a conflict between the Sungas and Andhras at 
this stage was not possible. It has already been pointed ont that 
the Sunga armies marched across the Narmada river and defeated 
the ruler of Vidartha. 

Another view of Prof. Rapson was that Sakala was wrested 
by. Menander perhaps during the reign of Pushyamitra. How- 
ever, there is no definite evidence in support of this view. It is 
merely stated in the Yugapurana that Pushyamitra waged war 
against the Greck ruler of Sakala for the sake of a beautiful 
damsel and died fighting. 

Horse sacrifices. According to the Ajodhya Inscription, 
Pushyamitra performed two horse sacrifices, The horse sacrifice 
referred toin the Malvikagnimitram was performed towards 
the end of his reign and Patanjali, the author of Mahabhashya, 
officiated as a priest. The following passages occur in the Maha- 
bhashya. “The Pushyamitram Yajamahe” (Here we per- 
form the sacrifices for Pushyamitra). The question arises ás to 
when the first horse sacrifice was performed. It is not possible 
to be very definite on this point. It is suggested that it will not 
be unreasonable to suppose that the first horse sacrifice was per- 
formed soon after the usurpation of the throne by Pushyamitra 
and probably also after the relief of Pataliputra from the first 
Yavana invasion. Pushyamitra was at the head of the Brahmans 
who were tired of the patronage of Buddhism by the Mauryan 
rulers and were aggressive for the revival of Brahmanism in the 
country. It is suggested that it was in the fitness of things that 
Pushyamitra should have celebrated his ‘accession to the throne 
and relief from the Yavana invasion by the performance of & 
horse sacrifice, ra + rs 

The following account of the second horse sacrifice occu 
the Malvikagnimitram : ‘May it be well with thee: From the 
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sacrificial enclosure the Commander-in-Chicf Pushyamitra sends 
this message to his son Agnimitra, who is in the territory of 
Vidisa, affectionately embracing him. Be it known unto thee 
that I, having been consecrated for the Rajasuya sacrifice, let 
loose free from all check or curb a horse which was to be brought 
back after a year, appointing Vasumitra as its defender, girt with 
a guard of hundred Rajputs. This very horse wandering on the 
right (or ‘south”) bank of the Sindhu was claimed by a cavalry 
squadron of the Yavanas. Then there was a fierce struggle bet- 
ween the two forces. Then Vasumitra, the mighty bowman, having 
overcome his foes, rescued by force my excellent horse, which they 
were endeavouring to carry off, accordingly, I will now sacrifice, 
having had my horse brought back to me by my grandson, even as 
Ansumat brought beck the horse to Sagara. Therefore, you must 
dismiss anger from your mind, and without delay come with my 
daughters-in-law to behold the sacrifice.” 

Doweon in classical Dictionary gives the following descrip- 
tion of Asvamedha or horse sacrifice: “A horse of a particular 
colour was consecrated by the performance of certain ceremonies, 
and was then turned loose to wander for a year. The king, or 
his representative, followed the horse with an army, and when 
the animal entered a foreign country, the ruler of that country 
was bound either to fight or to submit., If the liberator of the 
horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the submission of all 
the countries over which it passed, he returned in triumph with 
all the vanquished Rajas in his train; but, if he failed, he was 
disgraced, and his pretensions ridiculed. After his successful 
return, a great fastival was held, at which the horse was sacrifi- 
ced.” : 

Pushyamitra and Buddhism. Buddhist tradition as given 
in the Divyavadana and in the work of Taranatha, the Tibetan 
historian, describes Pushyamitra as a great persecutor of Bud- 
dhism. It is stated in the Divyavadana that acting on the advice 
of his Brahman chaplain, Pushyamitra made up his mind to des- 
troy the teachings of the Buddha, He went to destroy the mona- 
stery of Kukkutarama at Pataliputra. However, he came back 
as he was frightened by a roar. ‘After that, he marched out with 
a four-fold army destroying stupas, burning monasteries and 
killing the monks, as far as Sakala. At Sakala, Pushyamitra issu- 
ed a declaration that whoever would present him with the head 
of a Sramana would be rewarded withone hundred Dinaras 
QA aaa aaf rae Aarcnd arn) Sakala has been desoribed 
in Milindapanha as a resort of the Buddhist monks. 

The view of Dr. V. R. Smith was that it would be rash to 
reject the story of the persecution of Buddhism by Pushyamitra as 
wholly baseless although it may be exaggerated. The view of 
Prof. N. N. Ghosh was that the Buddhist account regarding the 
persecution of Buddhism by Pushyamitra was & correct one. To 
quote him, “The feverish activities towards the revival of Brah- 
manism by Pushyamitra ill fits with his tolerant policy towards 
Buddhism, Pushyamitra Sunga could ill-afford to-do so even if he 
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liked and keep his reactionary allies attached to his rule.” How- 
ever, he conceded the point that passions might have quieted 
down during the time of the successors of Pushyamitra and they 
might have followed a policy of toleration. He referred to the 
inscription on the left pillar.of the eastern gateway at Bharhat 
which runs as follows; “During the reign of the Sungas, the gate- 
way has been caused to be made together with the stone carving 
by Vatsiputra Dhanabhuti, son of Gotiputra Ajaraju (and) grand- 
son of king Gargiputra Visvadeva.” Prof. N. N. Ghosh pointed 
out that the term “Suganam Raje” does not necessarily include 
‘the reign of Pushyamitra Sunga. It merely means ‘‘during the 
reign of the Sunga.” Prof. Ghosh also referred to the opinion of 
N. G. Majumdar that the gateways were erected long after Pushya- 
mitra Sunga. 

However, many Indian writers have not accepted the view 
that Pushyamitra was responsible for the persecution of the Bud- 
dhists. To quote Dr. Raychaudhuri, “But the Buddhist remains 
at Bharhut erected during the supremacy of the Sungas do not 
bear out the theory which. represents Pushyamitra and his des- 
cendants as the leaders of militant Brahmanism.” Again, “Late 
Buddhist writers are alleged to represent Pushyamitra as a cruel 
persccutor of the religion of Sakyamuni. But the Buddhist monu- 
ments at Bharhut erected during the sovereignty of the Sungas do 
not bear out the theory that the Sungas were leaders of a militant 
Brahmanism. Though staunch adherents of orthodox Hinduism, 
the Sungas do not appéar to have been so intolerant as some wri- 
ters represent them to be.” A similar view is held by Dr. R. 8. 
Tripathi. To quote him, ‘“Pushyamitra was no doubt a zealous 
champion of Brahmanism but the Buddhist stupas and railings at 
Bharhut during the sovereignty of the Sungas would hardly cor- 
roborate the literary evidence regarding his ebullitions of secta- 
rian rancour.” 


Prof, Jagan Nath is of the opinion that while it may be con- 
ceded that the Buddhists, particularly the monks, may have suffer- 
ed from certain disabilities, the story of a general persecution of 
all and sundry is the invention of frustrated minds which found 
that the state patronage was rapidly being shifted to the Brah- 
mans and were against at the revival of the ancient Vedic ritual 
of the Asvamedha. Jt is not even unlikely that the hardships of 
Buddhists were in many cases due to political ressons and were 
of their own inviting. The Buddhist population may not have 
reconciled itself to the overthrow of the Mauryan dynasty which 
was looked upon by it as the bulwark of Buddhism, In the Pun- 
jab, Buddhism seems to have openly allied itself with the Gteek 
invaders. This might have given Pushyamitra a cause ‘for meting 
out the treatment which all traitors deserve. -The Buddhist reli- 
gion as such appears to have escaped from the fury of Pushya- 
mitra. Some of the noblest Buddhist monuments were not only 
spared but continued to receive both private and royal support. 


Successors of Pushyamitra. When Pushyamitra died in 
about 149 B.C. after a reign of 36 years, he was succeeded by his 
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son the Crown Prince, Agnimitra who had governed the southern 
provinces during the lifetime of his father. Agnimitra ruled for 
8 years. No events of his reign are known. There are no ins- 
criptions or coins of his reign. 


Agnimitra was succeeded by Sujyeshtha who ruled for seven 
years, The numismatios are not inclined to assign to him the 
Kausambi coins bearing the legend Jethamita. No other infor- 
mation is available about him. 


Sujyeshtha was succeeded in 133 B.C. by Sumitra. As ẹ 
prince, he had won laurels in the battle against the Greeks while 
commanding the force escorting the sacrificial horse let loose by 
Pushyamitra. As a king, Sumitra took up the life of ease and 
pleasure. The result was that the Sunga empire began to dis- 
integrate. Bana tell us that Sumitra who was fond of music and 
dancing, was killed by Muladeva while enjoying a concert. Mula- 
deva was probably founder of the independent principality of Ko- 
sala. It is also possible that the independent states of Panchala, 
Kausambi and Mathura came into existence at that time. Those 
kingdoms were probably founded by the former governors or 
seions of the Sunga dynasty who refused to accept the authority 
of the central government. They also started minting their owa 
coins. ‘The Sunga empire was confined to Magadha and the Cen- 
tral India territories. Sumitra ruled for about 10 years and his 
reign came to an end in 123 B.C. 

The Paranas mention the names of Andhraka, Pulindaka 
and Ghoska as the successors of Sumitra. However, it is pointed 
out that these rulers did not belong to the Sunga dynasty and 
were wrongly included in the Puranas. It is contended that Sumi- 
tra was succeeded by Vajramitra in 123 B.C. and not by Andh- 
raka. Vajramitra ruled for 9 years, and he was succeeded by 
Bhagavata in 114 B.C. Bhagavata ruled for 32 years aud was 
succeeded by Devabhuti in 82 BC. 

Bana tells us that a Sunga king who was very much fond of 
the company of women. lost his life at the hands of the daughter 
of his female attendant disguised as a queen. The murder was 
committed at the instance of Vasudeva, a minister of Devabhuti. 
After disposing of his master, Vasudeva ascended the throne and 
founded the Kanva dynasty in about 73 B.C, Thus ended the rule 
of the Sungas after a reign of 112 ycars. 

Importance of Sunga period. According to Dr. Raychau- 
dhuri, “The rule of the emperors of the ‘houses’ of Pushyamitra 
marks an important epoch in the history of India in general and 
of Central India in particular. The renewed incursions of the 
Yavanas, which once threatened to submerge the whole of the 
Madhbyadesa, received a check, and the Greek dynasties of the 
borderland reverted to the prudent policy of their Seleukidan 


precursors. There was an outburst of activity in the domains of 


religion, literature and art, comparable to that of the glorious 


epoch of the Guptas.” According to Dr. V. A. Smith, «The me- 
morable horse sacrifice of Pushyamitra marked the beginning of the 
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Brahmanical reaction, which was fully developed five centuries later 
in the time of Samudragupta and his successors.” Satbianathair 
styles the Sunga period as “a brilliant anticipation of the Golden 
age of the Guptas,” 


It cannot be denied that it were the Sungas who defended 
the country from the attacks of the Yavanas. Ifthe Sungas had 
not established a strong government in the country and driven 
away the Yavanas, the latter might have succeeded in establish- 
ing their control over the whole of Northern India and in that 
case the country would have been completely Hellenized. 


The Sunga period ushered ina new age in the art of build- 
ings. The wooden railings of the Buddhist stupas were replaced 
by stone railings and magnificent stone-gateways during the Sun- 
ga period, The Bharhut railings have made the Sunga period 
immortal. According to Foucher, “It was the ivory workers of 
Vidisa who carved, in the immediate vicinity of their town one of 
the monumental gates of Sanchi.” The important monuments of 
the Sunga period are the Vihara at Bhaja near Poona, a group of 
rock-cut stupas and a large Chaitya hall near the old Vihar at 
Bhaja, the Chaitya Hall No. 9 at Ajanta, stupa at Amravati, the 
Vriksha Devata at Bharhut, Garuda pillar at Besnagar, railing at 
Bodh Gaya, enclosing the Chankrama or prominade, a Chaitya 
Hall at Nasik etc. 


The Great Stupa of Sanchi (near Bhilsa between Bina and 
Bhopal Junction Stations of Central Railway) and the railings 


The Sanchi Stupa 


which enclose it belong to the Sunga period, It was during the 
time of the Andhras that the four carved gateways were construct- 
ed. The gateways give importance and grandeur not only to the 
Great Stupa but to all the remains at Sanchi. Their Dag is uni- 
que in the history of the plastic art of ancient India, There is 
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nothing elsewhere to surpass them in respect of decorative beauty 
and sculptural narration. They offer the most effective and 
striking contrast in the context of the simple and hemispherical 
mass of the stupa and the plain massiveness of the heavy members 
of the balustrades. Each gateway was designed with two erect 
pillars, square in section and surmounted by capitals which carri- 
ed the heavy load of the three parallel architraves voluted at the 
ends and separated from each other by a pair of square bloeks 
with a row of three short uprights in between them. All the 
available and visible space on the various members of the gate- 
ways was filled with decorative carvings and narrative scenes in 
relief, Their capitals were adorned with standing figures of ani- 
mals, flanked on one side by Yakshinis posed gracefully under a 
tree. The interspaces between the projecting ends of the archi- 
traves were partly filled with similar but smaller figures of fai- 
ries accompanied by stately elephants or roaring lions. The 
other open spaces were utilized to represent figures of horsemen 
and elephant-riders, lions and other animals. At the top of all, 
in the centre, was placed the Wheel of the Law set artistically on 
elephants or lions with Yakshas. 

We also have the narrative scenes done in reliefs on the pillar 
and the architraves. All the important legends and stories con- 
nected with the life of Buddha and his teachings are most feelingly, 
and vividly depicted there. The scenes and stories depicted there 
are numerous and varied. ‘They referred to the four great events 
in the life of Buddha viz., his birth, his enlightenment, his first 
sermon and his death. The stories from the Jatakas are also depic- 
ted here The manner in which these scenes have been graphi- 
cally presented in stone by the ancient sculptors will not fail to 
excite admiration from any visitor. “It is to be observed that the 
gateways with all their appendages were conceived in wood al- 
though executed in stone. The workmanship belongs to a period 
when the craftsmen, formerly used to work in wood, had just star- 
ted sculpturing on stone. 

Brahmanical religion asserted itself during the Sunga period 
in a very aggressive form. It even resulted in the persecution of 
Buddhism. Brahmanical ceremonies became popular. The Ajo- 
dhya inscription refers to the performance of two horse sacrifices 
by Pushyamitra, The Malvikagnimitram of Kalidasa gives a 
description of one of those horse sacrifices. Patanjali states in 
the Mahabhashya that he himself officiated at one of those sacri- 
fices. It is suggested that the Manusmriti was written during the 
rule of the Sungas. Inscriptions at or near Vidisa show that the 
Bhagvata religion was becoming popular among the people. 


Patanjali refers to the Sabha of Pushyamitra. However, it 
is not certain whether the term ‘Sabha’ refers to royal Durbar, a 
council of magnates or a tribunal of justice. There is also a refor- 
ence to the Mantri Parishad by Kalidasa in the Malvikagnimi- 
tram. It appears that the Mantri Parishad or Amatya Parishad 
was duly consulted whenever important decisions regarding the 
affairs of the state had to be taken. 
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King Kharvela of Kalinga. King Khatvela of Kalinga was 

a contemporary of the Sungas and it is desirable to give an acco- 

unt of his work and achievements. We are lucky in having a lot of 

useful and interesting information about Kharvela in the Hathi- 

umpha inscription. This inscription was ably edited by K. P. 
Drava and R. D. Banerjee,”1 š 


The inscription begins with an invocation of the Arhatas and 
the Riddhas in the Jain style. Then it proceeds to say that Khar- 
vela became Yuvaraja after completing his 15th year and obtained 
Maharaj Abhiseka as soon as he completed his 24th year. He 
was anointed sovereign in the third dynasty of Kalinga and the 
name of his dynasty was the dynasty of King Cheta (or Chaitra?). 
The royal styles are Aira, Maharaja, Mahameghavahana and 
Kalinga-Adhipati. Kharvela is said to have descended from a 
family of Raja-Rishi. 


In the first year of his reign, Kharvela repaired the capital 
of Kalinga whose city walls, gates and buildings had been damaged 
by storm. He re-built reservoirs and restored gardens. He plea- 
sed 35 hundred thousand subjects. 


In the second year, Kharvela sent a large army, disregarding 
Satakarni, to the West. He also destroyed the capital of the 
Mushikas to help the Kasapa (Kasyapa) Kshatriyas. 


_ In the third year of his reign, Kharvela, who was well vers- 
ed in the Gandharva-Veda or the science of music, held theatrical 
ON cat dances and other shows whereby “he entertains the 
capital.’ 


; In the fourth year, Kharvela probably repaired some sacred 
buildings called “the abode of the Vidyadharas” and conquered 
the Rashtrikas and Bhojakas. P 


In the fifth year, Kharvela extended the old canal which had 
been excavated by King Nanda 300 years before, into the capital 
from the Tanasuliya Road, 


In the sixth year, Kharvela granted privileges to the Paura 
and the Janapada corporations. The record of other achievements 
in the sixth year has disappeared from the inscription. i 


The record of the seventh year is almost completely gone 
but it could not have been a long one. It appears that ay got 
married in this year, ~ 


1, Fora revised text of tho inscrii tion B.M. B 2 . 461-82 
of Indian Historical Quarterly, 1938, ption by arun, see pp 
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In the 9th year, Kharvela gave costly gifts, He gave a 
Kalpa -tree which meuns a tree of solid gold. The tree had leaves 
of gold und the gift was accompanied by gifts of elephants, horses, 
and chariots with their drivers. These gifts were made to Brah- 
mans who were persuaded to accept them, by lavish feasts, Dur- 
ing the same year, Kharvela built “on both banks of the Prachi” 
(à river near Bhuvaneshwar) a great palace called “The Palace 
of Victory” at the cost of 36 lakhs of silver coins. 


In the 10th year, Kharvela sent his army against Bharata- 
Varsha or Northern India. The other details of this yearhave 
disappeared from the inscription. 


In the llth year, Kharvelu led in procession the wooden statue 
of Netu-Bhadra who had flourished 1,300 years before. The statue 
had been established by “the former kings of Kalinga” in the city 
called Prithu-daka darbha. The procession gave satisfaction to the 
Janapad (a country). 

Tn. the 12th year, Kharvela invaded the countries of North- 
Western Frontiers (Uttarapatha). In the same year, he caused 
consternation amongst the people of Magadha and made their king 
do homage at his feet. Hë returned home rich trophies of Anga 
and Magadha together with the recovery of some Kalinga heir- 
looms and the statue afid footmarks of the First Jina which had 
been carried away by King Nanda. At home, he built towers, 
the interiors of which were carved, and placed a number of trophies 
and presents there. The same year was marked by extraordinary 
captures or presents of elephant-ships which were brought to 
Kalinga apparently from the King of Pandyas, from whom he took 
numerous other presents and captures in precious stones, rich 
articles, horses, elephants and men. 

In the 13th year, having satisfied himself with the extension 
of his empire, le devoted his energies to religious acts, On the 
Kumari Hill (Udayagiri), he did something for the Arhat Temple. 
Ninety hundred bulls maintained by the king are mentioned in 
the inscription but as the inscription is damaged it is not possible 
to make out the full sense. However he built near the Arhat 
Temple some edifice probably of stone. A pavilion on four pillars 
inlaid with beryl was also erected. The cave which has this ins- 
cription was also made, This took place in the 15th or l4th year 
of his reign which coincided with the 165th expired or completed 
year of king Muriya. Kharvela is called the king of Peace and 
Prosperity, the Bhikshu King and the King of Dharma (Dharma- 
raja) who has been devoting his life) to “seeing to, hearing and 
experiencing Kalyanas.” The last line is like a peroration re- 
capitulating the political glory of Kharvela. i ; 

According to Jayaswal and Banerjee the Hathigumpha ins- 
cription occupies a unique position amongst the materials of 
Indian history for the centuries preceding the Christian era, In 
point of age, itis the second inscription after Asoka, the first 
being the Nanaghat inscription of Vedisri. But from the 
point of view of chronology of pre-Mauryan times and history of 


ý 
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Jainism, it is the most important inscription yet discovered in 
the country. It confirms the Puranic record and carries the dy- 
nastic chronology to about 450B.C. It also proves that Jain- 
ism entered Orissa and probably became the state religion within 
100 years of the death of Mahavira. It affords the earliest his- 
torical instance of the unity of Bihar and Orissa (450 B.C.)... For 
the social history of the country, -we get the very important 
datum that the population of ancient Orissa was 3} million in 
about 172 B.C. This not only confirms the information which we 
have from the Arthasastra.and Megasthenes that our fore-fathers 
took census of their states, but also furnishes us some guide ‘in 
estimating the population of Northern India in ancient times, The 
inscription also throws -light on the history of Satkarni I, third 
sovereign of the Andhra dynasty of the Puranas.. Above all, this 
is the earliest insepription of India which mentions an era known 
as “The Kala of Raja Muriya,” 


It is to be noted that while scholars like Dr. Smith have ac- 
cepted the interpretation of the inscription as given by Jayaswal 
and Banerjee, Dr. R, C, Majumdar has raised many. objections, 
He points out that Kharvela did not belong to the third dynasty 
of Kalinga, He might be in the third generation of the dynasty 
of Kalinga as Satkarni,of Andhra was the third and they both 
declared their independence after the death of Asoka. Moreover, 
there is no ground for holding that the dynasty of Kharvela dated 
from the Mahabharata times. It might be from the time of the 
Nandas. Dr. Majumdar says that the words denoting the popu- 
lation as 35 hundred thousand do not read so. , He also objects 
to the identification of the king with Pushyamitra, He does not 
agree that there is any mention of Ketu: Bhadra who fought in 
the Mahabharata war 1,300 years ago in the inscription, Moreover, 


jee. 


The Kanvas of Kanvayanas (73 B.C._28 B.C,), The 
Sungas were succeeded by the Kanvas. It is specifically stated 
in the Puranas that the Sungas ‘will enjoy this earth full 112 
years. From them the earth will pass to the Kanvas,” It is | 
also stated by Bana in the Harsacharita that “In a frenzy of pas- 
sion, the over-libidinous Sunga was at the instance of his minister 
Vasudeva reft of his life by à daughter of Devabhuti’s slaye-woman 
disguised as his queen,” 

The late Sir R; G. Bhandarkar held a different opinion in his 
“Early History of the Deccan.” To quote him, “The founder of 
the Andhrabhrityas is said to have uprooted not only the Kanvas 
but ‘whatever was left of the power of the Sungas,’ And the Kan- 
vas are pointedly spoken of as Sungabhrityas or. servants of the 
Sungas, It, therefore, appears likely that when the princes of 
the Sunga family became week, the Kanvas usurped the whole 
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power and ruled like the Pashwas in modern times, not uprooting 
the dynasty of their masters but reducing them to the character 
of nominal sovereigns. Thus then these dynasties reigned contem- 
poraneously, and hence the 112 years that tradition assigns to 
the Sungas include the 46 assigned to the Kanvas.” However, 
the view is not accepted by Dr. SmitH and Raychaudhuri. They 
definitely point out that the Kanva kings could not be the con- 
temporaries of the Sungas. 


The following is the aécount of the Kanvas as giyen in the 
Puranas: “He (Vasudeva), the Kanvayana, will be king for 9 
years, His son Bhumimitra will reign 14 years. His son Nara- 
yana will reign 12 years. His son Susarman will reign 10 years. 
These are remembered as the Sungabhritya Kanvayana kings. 
These four Kanva Brahmans will enjoy the earth: for 45 years 
they will enjoy this earth. They will have the neighbouring kinga 
in subjection and will be righteous. In succession to them the 
earth will pass to the Andhsas.’’ Thus according to the Puranas,. 
the Kanva Dynasty had four kings who ruled for 45 years. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith, their rule lasted from about 73 B.C. to 28 
B.C. According to Raychaudhuri, the Kanvas ruled from about 
75 B.C. to 30 B.C. 

We practically know nothing about any ruler of the Kanva 
dynasty. We come across certain coins bearing the legend Bhu- 
mimitra and jt is suggested that they were issued by Bhumimitra, 
the Kanva king. However, the numismatics do not accept this 
suggestion and regard those coins as local issues. Some people 
have tried to identify the last king of the Kanva dynasty with 
Susarman, the founder of the Parivrajak dynasty.. However, this 
view is not accepted. 

It appears that the terr.tory tuled by the Kanvas was very 
much less than that under the Sungas. The Punjab had already: 
been occupied by the Greeks. The Mitra kings were ruling over 
the greater part of the Gangetic plains to the west of Magadha. 
The Sungas were still holding Vidisa. Although the Puranas tell 
us that the Kanvas enjoyed the allegiance of the feudatories, it 
seems that this was merely a.conventional complement to a dynas- 
ty ruling over Magadha, Actually, their rule was probably confin- 
ed to Magadha alone. 

It is stated in the Puranas that the Kanvas were overthrown 
by the Andhras or Satavahanas. However, there is a lot of con- 
troversy with regard to the particular Andhra king who was res- 
ponsible for the overthrow of the Kanva dynasty. It appears that 
the conquest of Magadha by the Andbras was not a permanent 
one. We have not come across any coin or inscription of any 
Andhra king from any archaeological site in Magadha. Not one 
of the later great Andhra king claims the overlordshi of Magadha. 
They all took pride in calling themselves the Lord o the Deccan 
(Dakshinapathapati). It is possible that after a brief period of 
occupation, the ‘Andhras left Magadha to its fate. After their 
departure, Magadha was ruled by petty kings during the first 
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three centuries of the Christian era and we know practically noth- 
ing about the history of Magadha during that period. It was dur- 
ing this period that the Gupta and the Lichchhavi dynasties came 
into existence. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
THE SATAVAHANAS OR ANDHRAS 


Sources. The sources of our information for the Satavaha- 
nas or Andhras who succeeded the Kanvas are scanty. The number 
of inscriptions is very small and they do not possess miny details. 
We have only 7 inscriptions from Eastern Deccan and 19 from 
Western Deccan. A large number of coins have been found in 
Western Deccan, Madhya Pradesh and Eastern Deccan, Scholars 
like Thomas, Rapson, Cunningham, Bhagwanlal Indraji, 5 :ott etc., 
have extracted all the information about the Andhras, there are 
many discrepancies in them and consequently it is difficult to 
accept their testimony. According to some Puranas, there were 
19 kings of the Andhra dynasty who ruled for 300 years, but ac- 
cording to some others, there were 30 kings who ruled for more 
than 400 years. The duration of the dynasty is 460 years accord- 
ing to the Matsya Purana, 456 years according to the Brahmanda 
Purana, 411 years according to the Vayu Purana and 300 years 
according tothe Vishnu Purana. This obviously points out to 
the confusion created in the Puranas. Brihatkatha of Gunadhya 
is stated to have been written at the court of a Satavahana king. 
It is not avallable as a whole and we have only some fragments. 
Lilavati which purports to refer to the military exploits of king 
Hala, has’ not much trustworthy material. All this creates a lot 
of difficulty for students of Satavahana period of Indian history. 


Original Home of the Satevahanas.’ There is alot of 
controversy regarding the origini] home of the Satavahanas. 
Kings calied Satavahanas and Satakarnis in inscriptions and coins 
are given the name of Andhras, Andhra-bhrityah and Andhraja- 


. tiyah in the Puranas. From this, scholars have come to the con- 


clusion that the Satavahanas or the Satakarnis were identical with 
the Andhras, The view of Rapson, Smith and Bhandarkar was 
that the Satavahanas belonged to Andhradera. Dr. Smith fixed the 
capital of the Audhras at Srikakulam but Bhandarkar preferred 
to fix the capital at Dhannakataka. Accor ling tô Dr. Gopalchari, 
epigraphic, numismatic and literary evidence point to a Western 
origin, the region around Pratishthana which is molern Paithan 
in the Aurangabad district of former Hyderabad State. It is 
suggested that the original home of the Satavahanas was in Maha- 
rashtra. Probably Satakarni conquered Andhradesa and colonis- 
ed the same after the subjpgation of the natives. The Satavaha- 
nas later on lost their northern and western possessions and got 


—_—$——— 
1, See ‘Home of the Satavahanas” by Dr. S. Chattopadhyaya in 
Journal of Indian History, 1963, pp- 749-755. 
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eo much mixed up with the people of Andhradesa whom they 
ruled and the Puranas called them not only the rulers of Andhra- 
desa but also gave them the title of the Andhra kings. 


The Satavahanas were Brahmanas like the Sungas and Kanvas. 

This is confirmed by the Nasik cave inscription of Vasishthiputra 

. Pulumayi where king Gautamiputra Satakarni is described as a 

unique Brahman, equal in prowess to Ram (Parsurama) and des- 
troyer of the pride and prestige of the Kshatriyas. 


Chronology. There is a lot of confusion regarding the 
chronology of the Satavahanas. According to Dr.D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, the Andhras are mentioned in the Aitareya Brahman which 
was composed prior to 500B,C, The Andhras are represented 
there as a Dasyu race, living on the fringes of the Aryan settle- 
ments and descended from Visvamitra. In the time of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya and Megasthencs, the Andhras occupied the deltas 
of the Godavari and Krishna rivers. They were famous for their 
military strength which was second only to that of Chandragupta 
Maurya. The Andhra territory included 30 walled towns and a 
large number of villages. The army had 1,00,000 foot soldiers, 
2.000 horsemen and 1,000 elephants. Their capital was Srika- 
kulam on the lower course of the river Krishna. 


4 In Rock Edict XI, Ascka makes a reference to the Andhras 
in these words :‘‘And likewise here, in the king’s dominions, 
among the Yonas and Kambojas, in Nabhaka of the Nabhitis. 
among the Bhojas and Pitinikas, among the Andhras and Pulin- 
das, everywhere man follows the Law of Piety as proclaimed by 
His Majesty.” According to Dr. Smith, although the Andhras 
were a tributary of Asoka, they became independent after his 
death under the leadership of Simuke. This happened in the 
third century B.C. Smith accepts the statement in the Puraras 
that the Andhras ruled for about 460 years. The number of the 
kings also appears to be correctly stated as 30. This view is also 
accepted by Dr, Gopalehari, According to him, the Satavahanas 
ruled for 460 years, They started about 235 B.C and ended about 
225 A.D 
Relying upon a supposed date in the Maurya era in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharayela and looking upon Kbara- 
vela as the third member of the Cheta dynasty of Kalinga like 
Shri Satakarni of the Satavahana dynasty, Rapson maintained 
that the Satavahana dynasty started somewhere between 220 B.C. 
and 211 B.C. 


Tt has already been pointed cut thit all the Puranas do not 
agree regarding the exact period during which the Satavahanas 
ruled. The Matsya Purara gives the duration as 460 years, the 
Brahmanda gives 456 years. the Vayu gives 411 and Vishnu gives 
only 300. The view of R. G. Bhandarkar was that the difference 
was due to the fact that some Puranas treated concurrent reigns 
from different capitals as successive, The view of Smith was that 
the discrepancy was due tothe fact that some Puranas freated 
the duration. of the Satavahana dynasty from iis beginning, while 
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others counted it from the end of the Kanva rule. According to 
Dr. Raychaudhuri, the inclusion of branch lines, the existence of 
which is attested by names like Kuntala Satakarni, is responsible 
for the difference. To quote Raychaudhuri, ‘That there were 
several families of Satakarnis distinct from the main line cannot 
be denied. If the main line of Satavahana kings consisted of 
about nineteen priuces, and if the duration of their rule (therefore) 
be three centuries, there is no difficulty in accepting the Puranio 
statement that Simuka flourished in the time of the later Kanvas, 
that is to say; in the first’ century B.C. “Again, “Scholars who 
place the Nanaghat record in the first half of the second century 
and the epigraphs of the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni in the 
second century A.D. will have to account for the paucity of Sata- 
vahana records during a period of about 300 years.” 


Dr. Raychaudhuri comes to the conclusion that the founder 
of the Satavahana dynasty was Simuka who is also mentioned as 
Sisuka, Sindhuka and Sipraka in the Puranas. Simuka was a con- 
temporary of Susarman (40—30 B.C.) for some years and flouri- 
shed in the first century B.C, It is also pointed out by R. P. 
Chanda, the inscription of Nayanika was later than the Besnagar 
insoription of Bhagavata who was probably the last gy the 
line of Pushyamitra. This also supports the view that imuka 
can be placed in the first century B.C. Buhler says that the cha- 
racters of the Nanaghat inscriptions belong to a period anterior 
by about 100 years to that of the edicts of Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni and his son Pulumayi. Sbri N.G. Majumdar also places 
the Nanaghat record during the period between 100 B.C, and 76 
B.C, Dr. Raychaudhuri also refers to the view ‘of R. D. Banerjee 
that the expression Ti-vas sata occurring in a passage of the 
Hathigumpha inscription means not 103 but: 300. Kharavela and 
his contemporary Satakarni may have flourished 300 years after 
Nandaraja, in or about 24 B.C. Raychaudhuri concludes that there 
were only I9 kings of the Satavahana dyriasty and'they ruled for 
about 300 years. However, the sovereignty of the Satavahanas 
and Satekarnis of Kuntal lasted longer and did not come to an end 
probably before the fourth century, A.D, when it was ended by the 
Kadambas. 

In this book, we eecept the view of Dr: Smith and Dr. Gopal- 
¿hari that the Satavahana dynasty lasted for 460 years and its 
rule extended {rem about 236 B.C. to about 225 A.D. 


Simuka. Simuka was the founder of the Satavahana dynas. 
ty and he ruled for 23 years from about 235 B.C. to 212 B.C. 
The statement about Simuka in the Puranas is that “The Andhra 
Simuka with his fellow tribesmen, the servants of Stisarman will 
assail the Kanvayanas and him (Susarman), and destroy the re“ 
mains of the Sunga power and will « btain this earth.” The Jain tra- 
dition is that Simuka built both Jain and Buddhist temples. How- 
ever, he is stated to have become wicked towarde the end of his 
reign. The result was that he was dethroned and killed. 


Kanha or Krishna. Simuka was sucoeeded by his younger 
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brother, Kanha or Krishna. He ruled from about 212 to 195 B.C. 
During the 18 years of his rule, Kahna continued the policy of 
conquest of his brother. No wonder, the Satavahana empire was 
extended to the west as far as Nasik, 


Satakarni I. Kanha was euccecded by Satakarni I. Accord- 
ing to the Puranas, he was the son of Kanha. However, Dr. 
Gopalchari suggests that the S'muka was the father of Satakarni I. 
Although he ruled for 2 years, he accomplished a lot. We have a lot 
of useful information from an inscription of his queen Nayanika, It 
is stated there that SatakarniI conquered Western Malwa and 
the territories known as Anupa (the Narmada Valley) and Vi- 
darbha (Berar). It is pointed out that the work of Satakarni I was 
made light by the confusion-created in the country by the inva- 
sions of the Greeks, Satakarni I performed two Asvamedha sacri- 
fices and ono Rajasuya sacrifice. In this way, he became a Sa- 
mrat. He took up the titlesof Dakhinapathapati and Apra- 
tihatachakra. He performed a large number of other sacrifices 
also. On the cee:sion of the sacrifices, he gave a lot of things as 
Dakshina. It is stated that he gave, among other things, as Dak- 
shina 42,700 cows, 10 elephants, 1,000 horses, 17 silver pots, one 
horse chariot- and 68,000 Karshapanas. It appears that there 
must have been a lot of material prosperity inthe country. It is 
possible that Satakarni was killed in the battle-field? 


Vedisiri and Satisiri. Satakarni I was succeeded by his 
two minor sons, Vedisiri and Satisiri. However, the Government 
was carried on by their mother, Nayanika, with the help of her 
father. It appears that Vedisiri died during his minority. Sati- 
siri was probably his successor. However, the Puranas are unani- 
mous on this point that Satakarni I was succeeded by Purnot- 
sanga., Whatever may have been the name of the fourth king of 
the Satayahana dynasty, it was during his reign that Pushya- 
mitra usurped the Maurya throne. The name Skandastambhi 
is mentioned as the fifth king in the Matsya Purana, but it is 
seggested that the name is an imaginary one. 


Satakarni II. Satakarni II ruled from about 166 B.C. to 111 
B.C. He was probably the same person who is mentioned in the 
Hathigumpha and Bhilsa inscriptions. It appears that during his 
reign Eastern Malwa was conquered from a successor of Pushya- 
mitra. 


According to the Puranas, Satukurni II was sueceeded by 
Lambodara. The latter was succeeded by his son and successor 
Apilaka. The next important king was Kuntala Satakarni. 
It is stated in the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana that Kuntal Sata- 
karni struck Malayayati, his chief queen, with fingers held like 
a pair of scissors and as a result of that queen died, It is stated 
in the Kavyamimansa of Rajasekhara that Kuntal Satavahana 
ordered the use of Prakrit alone by the ladies of his inner apart- 
ments. 


Hala. The next important name of the Satavahana dynasty 
was Hala, He was the 17th king of the line. He ruled from 
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about 20 A.D, to 24 A.D. It is contended that king Hala was the 
greatest king in peace. He was a poet king. His name is men- 
tioned in the Puranas, Lilavati, Saptasati, Abhidhana Chintamani 
and Desinamamala. It is pointed out that Saptastaka or (Seven 
centuries) is the composition of King Hala. The view of R.G. 
Bhandarkar was that either King Hala was the author of the 
work or the same was dedicated to him. 


It is possible that Gunadhya, the author of Brihatkatha, was 
a contemporary of Hala. The book was written in the Paisachi 
language. Three works. which are said to owe their origin to the 
Brihatkatha are the Brihatkatha.Sloka-Samgraha of Budha- 
svamin, Brihatkathı Manjari of Kshemendra and Kathasarit Sagar 
of Somadeva, 


i Vijayananda, Commander-in-Chief of Hala, served his master 
in a successful campaign in Ceylon. On: his way back, he 
stayed at Sapta Godavari Bhimam. There he learnt about the 
beauty of Lilavati, the daughter of the king of Ceylon. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief told the whole story to Hala. The King secured 
Lilavati and married her. It appears that the king must have 
undertaken some military campaigns in Eastern Deccan, but scho- 
lars do not agree on this point. 


Gautamiputra Siri Satakarni. The next important king 
of Satavahana dynasty was Gautamiputra Siri Satakarni and he 
ruled from about 70 A.D. to 95 A.D, 


Gautamiputra Satakarni was the most outstanding monarch 
of the Satavahana dynasty, He not only restored the fallen for- 
tunes of his dynasty but also brought under his rule vast terri- 
tories. 


Gautmiputre Satakarni has been described as the destroyer 
of the Sakas, Yavanas and Pablavas. His great achievement was 
tho extirpation of the Kshaharata dynasty to which Nahapana, the 
Saka chief, belonged. The overthrow of Nahapana must have 
taken place in the 18th year of his reign.or shortly after. Aparanta, 
Anupa Surastra, Kukura, Akara and Avanti were conquered from 
Nabapana, In addition to these territories, Gautmiputra also held 
sway over Rishika, Asmaka, Mulaka and Vidarbha, Rishike has 
been identified to be a district round Rishikanagat on the Krishna 
river. Asmaka has been identified to be the territory in the for- 
mer Hyderabad state. Mulaka was on the Godavari river with its 
capital at Pratishthana. Vidarbha has been identified with Berar. 
The boundaries ofthe territory under his direct control extended 
from the Krishna in the South to Malwa and Kathiawar 10 the 
North and from Berar in the East to the Konkan in the West. 
He described himself as the lord of the Vindhyas, Rikshavat, Pari- 
yatra, Sahya, Mahendra, and other mountain ranges encircling 
the peninsula of South India. He took up the title of Tri-samu- 
dra-toya-pita-vahana which meafs one whose charges drank the 
waters of three seas in the East, West and South viz., the Bay of 
Bengal, the Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
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Tt appears that before his death, Gautamiputra Satakarni 
lost most of the territories got by him from Nahapana. These 
territories seem to have been lost of the Kardamaka3, another 
Scythian dynasty. Such a conclusion can be arrived at from a 
study of the geography of Ptolemy. A similar conclusion can be 
made from the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman dated 150 
A.D. This inseription shows that the whole of the territory con- 
quered by Gautamiputra Satakarni from Nahapana was conquered 
by Rudradaman. It appears that Gautamiputra Satakarni tried 
to save some. of his conquered territories by contracting a matri- 
-monial alliance with the Kardamaka Sakas.. A Kanheri inscrip- 
tion shows a certain Vasishthiputra Satakarni probably a son. of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, as the husband of a daughter of a Mahak- 
shatrapa who was probably Rudradaman. 


Gautamiputra was not only a great warrior, he was also equal 
to the tasks of peace. He reformed the society of its abuses. He 
upheld the interests of all the four varnas or castes, whether they 
were Dyijas (twice-born) or Avaras (those belonging to the lower 
caste). He stopped the social evil called Varnasamkara i.e. the 
intermingling of four social orders, 


Gautamiputra has been described as a handsome person with 
a charming and radiant face. He had a beautiful gait. He had 
muscular and long arms. He was ready to impart fearlessness to 
all. He was an obedient son of his mother. He was reluctant to 
hurt even an offending enemy. He was the refuge of the virtuous. 
He was the fountain of good manners. He has been described as 
the asylum of fortune. He took great interest in the happiness 
of his subjects. He levied taxes accord ing to what was considered 
to be just. 


„An attempt has been made to identify Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni with Vikramaditya. The theory seems to be untenable on 
the ground that Gautamiputra never took up the title of Vikrama- 
ditya. Moreover, he did not use the Vikram era. He used his 
own regnal reckoning. The title of Gautamiputra as Vara-varana- 

ikrama-Charu-Vikrama, ie, one whose gait is as beautiful 
as that of the choice elephant, has nothing to do with the: title of 
Vikramaditya which means equal to the sun in valour. Likewise, 
the suggestion that Gautamiputra Satakarni was the Satavahana 
contemporary of Nagarjuna does ot seems to be probable, Accord- 
ing to Hiuen Tsang, this king held sway over South Kosala. 
However, this name is not mentioned in the list of countries 
forming part of the empire of Gautamiputra, Tt is also suggested 
that Gautamiputra Satakarni ruled generally with his son Vashi- 
thiputra Pulumayi, However, this also does not seem to be corr- 
ect as there is absolutely no inscription or coin’ where the names 
of both of them are mentioned together, 


_ . Pulumayi II, Gautamiputra Siri Satakarni was succeeded by 
Vashishthiputra Sami-Siri-Pulumayi, This Pulumayi II ruled from 
about 96 A.D. to 119 A.D. His reign marked the zenith of the 
Satavehana dynasty. Pulumayi IT not only maintained intact the 
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empire of his father but also added to the same. His coins show 
si a extended his empire in the South. He also founded the 
i a Navanagara. He also took up the title of Navanagarasvami, 
a den took'up the title of Maharaja and Dakshinapathesvara. 
3 ave a large number of coins of various varieties from different 
places. It is maintained that there was great economic prosperity 
in the country. The stupa at Amaravati was enlarged and enca- 
ty in richly sculptured marble slabs and surrounded by a railing. 
e fame of Pulumayi II seems to have been so great that he is 
referred to by Ptolemy, the famous geographer. Pulumayi IT was 
also a contemporary of Chashtana. 


- It appears that towards the end of the reign of Pulumayi lI, 
‘i ashtana began to grow in power. He first of all established 
imeelf in Cutch and Sindhu-Sauvita, He recovered the provinces 
of Kukura, Suratha, Maru, Svabhra, Avanti and Akara. He also 
took up the title of Mahakshatrapa. The view. of Prof. Rapson 
was that Pulumayi II was the son-in law of Rudradamana, the 
grandson of Chashtana, However, this view is not accepted by 
ts out that it is not possible at all to 


Dr. Gopalchari who poin 
accept the suggestion that Pulumayi [1 who was å contemporary 


of Chashtana, married the latter's great grand-daughter. 
Siri Satakarni. Pulumayi II was succeeded. by Vasishthi-. 


putra Siri-Satakarni. His name is mentioned in the Vayu Purana , 
He must have ruled 


which gives him a long reign of 29 year 

from about 120 A.D. to 149 A D. He was the son-in-law of Rudra- 
f coins of this king. 
Siva-Siri Pulumayi. The next. king was Siva-Siri Pulu- 
mayi who ruled from about 160 A.D. to 156 A.D. Dr. Gopalchari 
suggests that he was most probably the grandson of Pulumayi I 
and it was he who was probably the Satakarni who was defeated 
by Rudradamana. Its stated in the Rudradamana inscription 


from Girnar that Rudradamana “obtained good report because he 
ely defeated Satakarni, 


in spite of having twice in fair fight complet 1 
Lord of the Deccan, on account of their not distant connection, 
did not destroy him,” It appears that, the cause of the renewal of 
the conflict was the determination of Rudradamana to have revenge 
for the defeat of Nahapana by the Satavahanas and also to Te- 
cover the provinces lost : to the Satavahanas. Rudradamana was 
able to recover only Anups and Aparanta but he failed to recover 
Asika, Asaka, Mulaka and Kuntale- j 
Siri-Sivakhada Satakarni. Giva-Siri Pulumay! TIL was suc- 
ceeded by his son Siti Sivakliada Satakarni. He ruled from about 


157 A.D; to 159 A.D. 

Siri-Yana. Siri-Yana came t^ the throne about 160 A.D. 
and continued to rule up to 189 A.D. His two Kanheri inscrip- 
tions, the Nasik inseription and the two Guntur inscriptions show 
that Siri Yana ruled over both Eas and Western Deccan. It 
is possible that he. was able to recover Apartana. According to 
Pargiter, some of the Paranas were given new touches during the 
reign of Siriyana. He was probably the king who is referred to by 
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Bana as Trisamudradhipati and a friend of a mendicant named 


Nagarjuna. We have a large number of coins of Siri-Yana. Those 
coins are from Gujarat, Kathiawar, Sopara and the Districts of 
Chanda, Akola, Godavari and Krishna. It appears that the closing 
years of his reign were disastrous for the Satavahana empire, The 
Abhiras broke the unity of the Deccan by taking the territory 
around Nasik. 


Svami Sakesana. Siri-Yana was succeeded by Madhari- 
puta Svami Sakesana. We have some lion coins and elephant 
coins of this king. Anothar Satavahana king was Vijaya who 
ruled for 6 years. Vijay was succeeded by Vasisthiputa Siri 
Chada Satakarni and the latter ruled for 10 years. 


Pulumayi IV was the last ruler of the Satavahana dynasty, 
belonging to main line. However, we have no trace of Pulumayi 
IV's rule in Andhredesa. At this time, the Satavahana empire 
was disrupted. It was divided into 5 minor dynasties, e.g., the 
Chutus, the Pallavas, the Ikashvakus, the Abhiras, ete. This faob 

` 48 supported by the following statement in ths Puranas : “When 
the kingdom of the Andhras has came to an end, there will be 
kings belonging to the lineage of their servants: 7 Andhras and 
10 Abhira kings; also 7 Gardabhins and 18 Sakas. The Sriparva- 

` tiya Andbras will endure 52 years, the 10 Abhira kings 67 years, 
the 7 Gardabbins will enjoy the earth for 72 years, the 18 Sakas 
1a ‘years. "Thus, the great Satayahana dynasty came to an 
end, 


The Deccan during the Satavahana period : Political. 
On the basis of the information as derived from inscriptions, coins 
and literature of the Satayahana period, we can have an idea of 
the political, religious, social and economic life of the people. As 
regards the Political condition, the Satavahana administration 
was very simple. The law as laid down in the Dharmasastra was 
enforced by the kings, Monarchy was hereditary in the male line. 
Although polygamy was practised, there is no evidence of any 
disputed Succession, partition of the empire or fratricidal wars. 
The Satavahana kings merely took up the title of Raja. They did 
not believe in the divine right of kings. They did not claim to 
exercise any absolute power. They were controlled by the law 
as laid down in the Dharmasastras and the custom of the country. 


The king was the Commander-in-Chief in war, He himself led 


the armies in the battle-field. He himself was the head of every- 
body. The princes were called Kumaras. The eldest son was 
not made the Yuvraja and he was not associated with the adminis- 
tration of the country. However, princes were appointed as vice- 
roys. If the ruler was a minor, the administration of the country 
was carried on either by the brother of the deceased king or by 
the queen mother. This was actually done-by Nayanika. 


Excepting the areas under the control of the feudatories, 
the Satavahana empire was divided into Janapadas and Aharas. 
A Janapada consisted of a number of Aharas. An Ahara corres- 
ponded to a-Pallava Rashtra and the modern district. Each Aha- 
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ra derived its name from its headquarters. Each Alara was 
divided into many Gamas. Amachas were incharge of Ahards. 
They were non-hereditary governors and were transferred from 
time to time. Gamika was in charge of a Cama, The names of 
other functionaries known to us are the Mahatarakas (Great 
Chamberlains), Maha Aryakas, Bhandargarikas (store-keepers), 
Heranikas (Treasurers), Mahamatras, Nibamdhakaras (officers 


incharge of registration of documents), Pratiharas and Datakas. 


The king lived from hand to mouth. The taxes were not 
heavy. Their number was also small, The Gove nment got its 
income from the royal domain, taxes on land, income from mono- 
poly of salt, and income from court fees. Many taxes were paid 
in kind. - 

Social Condition. Society was divided into four classes. 
The first class consisted of the Maharathis, Mahabhojas and Maha- 
senapatis. They formed the highest class in the society. There 
were feudatory chieftains in charge of Rashtras or districts, The 


to Rapson, ‘That they were closely connected with the Andhra 
kings by family or by caste, seems to be shown, as Pandit Bhag- 
wanlal observed, by the use of metronymics which they have in 
common with them.” 

The second class consisted of both officials and non-officials. 
Among the officials were Amatyas and Mahamatras and Bhanda- 
garikas. To the non-official class belonged the Naigama (merchant), 
the Sarthvaha (head of a caravan of traders) and the Sresthin 
(head of a trade guild). To the third class belonged the Lekhaka 
(Scribe), Vaidya (physician), Halakiya (cultivator), Suvarnakara 
(goldsmith) and Gandhika (druggist). To the fourth class be- 
longed the Vardhaki (carpenter), Malakara (gardener), Lohava- 
nija (blacksmith) and Dasaka (fisherman). Me ta 


Srenis. The cultivators and mercantile people were divided 
into a number of Gribas (homesteads) of Kutumbat or Kulas 
(families). The head of each of them was called a Grihapati or 
Kutumbin. He occupied a position of authority. Srenis or craft- 

ilds were a normal feature of the Satavahana period. We 
have references to guilds of oil pressures, hydraulic machine arti- 
sans, potters, weavers, corn dealers, bamboc- workers, and braziers. 
There must have been many more guilds of which we do not have 
any information. The prevalence of these guilds shows that the 
institutions of self-government were common in the country. The 
Srenies were not only” craft or trade guilds, They acted also as 
banks, Money could be deposited in those guilds and that money 
carried interest. Very often perpetual endowments were made to 
the Srenis. We are told that Ushavadata made two permanent 
endowments to Kulika Nigamas or Srenis. The one endowment 
made provision for new robes and the other for minor focd neces- 
saries, It must not be forgotten that Usavadata was a high person» 
age and he could have made provision for feeding and robing 
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from the local treasury but he preferred to deposit the money in 
guilds. "That was due to the fact that guilds were considered to 
be more permanent than an empire which could be destroyed at 
any time. i 


We learn from inscriptions that whenever investments were 
made, interest. was paid on them.. The rate of interest varied. 
Sometimes, it was 9% and sometimes 12% per annum. 


Foreign Trade. During the Satavahana period, foreign 
trade and commerce flourished. The Deccan played an impor ant 
part in the commercial relations of India with the West. We can 
have an idea of the trade between India and the West from a 
study of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. We are told that 
ships from Western countries sailed down the Red Sea and follow- 
-ed the Arabian coast up to Kane. ‘From there some ships went it 
to the Indus, some to Barygaza (Broach) and some to ports o; 
Lymrika (Malabar). Paithan and Tagara were important oer . 
of those days. The most important harbours were Suppara or 
Sopara and Keliena cr Kalyana. Kalyana was raised to the rank 
of wu regular mart probably in the time of King Satakarni, third 
king of the dynasty. Ptolemy, who. wrote only after 6 decades 
after the writing of the Periplus does not mention the name of 
Kalyan. It is possible that Kalyan might have become by that 
time unimportant. The Sitavahanas did not ignore the develop- 
ment of the marine. 


During the period from Pulumayi II to the reign of Siri-Yana 
or Yajnasir; there was not only commercial intercourse with the 
Far East but also the colonization of that area. Trade and colo- 
nization must have been helped by peace and progress in the 
country, Royal encouragement. must have played its part. The 
Roman demand for articles of luxury must have been responsible 
for commercial activity. 


Currency. The currency of the country consisted of Karsha- 
panas which were both silver and copper, Suvarna, ʻa gold coin, 
was equal to 35 silver Karshapanas. One Karshapana weighed 

~ 146:4 grains and one Ratti was equal-to 1'83 grains. 


Religion. As regards the religious condition of the people, 
both Hinduism and Buddhism flourished side by side, The Sata. 
vahana kings were Brahmans and they performed many sacrifices. 
A reference to the Nanaghat inscription of Nayanika gives us an 
idea of the various kinds of sacrifices which were performed at 
that time. We are told that Satakarni I performed two Asvame- 
dha sacrifices and one Rajasuya sacrifice. The same king is said 
to have performed sacrifices like Agnyadheya, Anvarambhaniya, 
Gavamayana, Angirasatiratra, Aptoryama, Anpgirasamayana, Gar- 
gatiratra, Chhandogapavaman-atiratra, Trayodasaratra, Dasara- 
tra etc. Not only sacrifices were performed, a lot of money was 
given to the Brahmans as Dakshina, In one case, 42,700 cows, 
10 elephants, 1,000 horses, 17 silver pots, one horse chariot and 
68,000 Karshapanas were given as Dakshina. Sometimes Dak- 
shina was given in the form of villages, 
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The Satavahana kings worshipped Samkarshana, Vasudeva, 
Indra, the-Sun and the Moon. The Saptasati of King Hala refers 
to the worship of Indra, Krishna, Pasupatiand Gauri. The men- 
tion of such names as Sivapalita, Sivakhadite, Sivadatta, Kumara, 
etc., points to the worship of Siva and Skanda. Likewise, the 
worship of Vishnu can be established from the mention of such 
names as Vishnupalit, Venhu and Lachinika. In the Saptasati, 
Hari or Trivikrama is said to be superior to other gods. Accord- 
ing to Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, “Such names as Bhutapala, Maha- 
devanaka, Sivadatta, Sivaghosha, Sivapalita, Sivabhuti, Sivadata, 
Bhavagopa and so forth clearly show that this god was popularly 
worshipped under four names, viz., Siva, Mahadeva, Bhava and 
Bhutapala. That, his vehicle, the bull was also adored may be 
seen from the names, Nandin, Rishavanaka and Rishavadata, The 
names Skandapalita, Sivaskandila, and Siva Skandagupta show 
that the god Skanda was worshipped both separately and con- 
jointly with Siva, Such names as Naga, Sarpa and Sarpila point 
to the prevalence of serpentworship.” 


Buddhism made a lot of progress during the Satavahana 
eriod of Indian history on account of the policy of religious to- 
leration followed by the Satavahana kings. Satavahana kings gave 


progress of Bud 
caves and epigrap 


Goli, Ghantasala anh Gummadidurra. Not only did the Satava- 
hana kings encourage Buddhism, the royal example was followed 
by feudatorics, officials, merchants, craftsmen and women. It 
appeared that there was some sort of a competition among them 
all to establish more and more caves and Viharas for the Bud- 


dhists. 


It is to be noted that almost all the caves so far found in the 


Decean are dedicated to Buddhism and they were all excayated 


during the Satavahana period, These Buddhist caves were of two. 


kinds: Chaityagrihas or temples and Layanas or residential 
quarters for Bhikshus. The Chaityagrihas had vaulted roofs and 
horseshoe shaped windows over the entrance, They also had 
interiors consisting of a nave and side aisles with a small stupa 
at. the inner circular end. A Layana consists of a hall surrounded 
by a number of cells, each cell containing a stone-bench for a 
monk to sleep on, One or, two rock-out cisterns were attached 


to every Layana. 
It is to be noted that these caves were builtby all and. sun- 


dry for the Buddhists. Ample provision was made not only for 
the repair of those caves but also for the maintenance of Bhik- 
shus who had to live there. For the repair of caves, villages were 
generally donated. For the feeding of Bhikshus, sometimes pieces 


of land were given and sometimes cash endowments were made. 
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Very often, this money was deposited in the guilds, The Bhik- 
shus occupied the caves only during the rainy season and during 
the rest of the year they were on their tours. It appears that 
certain caves were reserved for certain sects of the Buddhist 
monks. A cave at Nasik was reserved for the Bhadrayana Bhik- 
shu Samgha. A cave at Carle was reserved for the Mahasam- 
ghikas. 

A reference may be made to some of the sects among the 
Buddhists. The Bhadayaniyas flourished at Nasik and Kanheri. 
The Mahasamghikas flourished at Carle and its vicinity. The 
Dhammattariyas flourished at Sopara. However, there was no 
undue rivalry among those sects. One sect was prepared to help 
the other. In Eastern Deccan, the chief sects were the Chetikiya, 
Pubbaseliya, Avaraseliya, Utayipabhahi and Mahavinaseliya. There 
were a large number of great Buddhist teachers during the Sata- 
vahana period. In Western Deccan, Mahasthaviras, Sthaviras, 
Charakas and Tevijas taught Buddhism to the people. In Eastern 
Deccan, monks and nuns and laymen were anxious to learn from 
great teachers. Even the nuns were teachers at that time. 


It is interesting to find that during the Satavahana period a 
large number of foreigners embraced either Buddhism or Brahma- 
nism. This was particularly so of the Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas 
and Abbiras who had settled in India, We note that Rudra- 
damana was a follower of Brahmanism and Heliodorus, an ambas- 
sador to Bhagabhadra of Vidisa was a follower of Vishnu. Accord- 
ing to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, “In cave inscriptions Yavanas are 
frequently mentioned as making gifts in connection with chaityas 
or monastic residences. At Carle we have two names of Yavanas 
the one named Sihadhoya (Singhadhvaja) and the other Dharma. 
At Junar we find mention of three called Isila, Chita (Chitra) and 
Chandra, At Nasik the name of only one Yavana is specified, viz., 
Indragnidatta, son of Dharma Deva, They all turned Buddhist 
laymen and that all of them except one had assumed Hindu names. 


The Satavahana period is famous for its great contribution 

to Indian art. Numerous sites in Andhra like Goli, Jaggayaputa, 

Bhattiprolu, Ghantasala, Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda have re- 

vealed the remains of stupas and sculptures of this period. The 

stupas of Amaravati are the largest and most interesting. The 

drum of the stupa was 20 feet high with its four rectangular off- 

sets. It was surrounded by a railing 192 feet in diameter and 600 

feet in circumference. It was 13 or 14 feet high above the pave 

ment. The railing outside enclosed the Pradakshinapath of 

about 15-feet wide, “having free standing Pillars at intervals 
bearing miniature stupas or similar symbols as their capitals.” 
The view of Sir John Marshall was that ‘there is greater origi- 
nality, freedom of treatment, spontaneous exuberance in the art of 
Amaravati...The reliefs of Amaravati indeed appear to be as truly 
Indian in style as those of Bharhut and Ellora. They followed as 
a natural sequence on the Mauryan art, when that art was finding 
expression in more conventionalised forms. They have inherited 
certain motifs and types which filtered from the North-west but 
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these elements have been completely absorbed and assimilated 
without materially influencing the indigenous character of the 
sculptures.” 


According to B, C. Sen, “Female figures with slim waists and 
a symmetrical arrangement of physical beauties, loosely dressed 
with garments of fine texture, full of softness of a slender creeper 
and inviting gracefulness, deeply sensitive of the luxuries of nature, 
sometimes playing upon musical instruments in beautifully artistic 
poses, rather a little coquettish, they are found in the company of 
youngmen who seem to possess keen powers of appreciation. If 
we have eyes to see per chance, we may catch a glimpse of the 
exchange of significant looks pissing between a maid in one cor- 
ner and her lover in the opposite side giving flushes of sensuous 
suggestion which are not easy to miss.” 


In the Amarayati school, Buddha was depicted as a divine 
being receiving worship. “In Gandhara, the Buddha is portrayed 
as a Guru or preceptor At Mathura, he assumes the garb of a 
local yogin while Amaravati transforms him into a preaching monk 
or a public orator.” 

In the field of paintings, Ajanta school starts with the Sata- 
vahanas. Cave No. X is assigned to the second century B.C. Bud- 
dha is shown here seated on a cushion wearing red robes. There 
is a Chandana mark on his forehead. By his side are standing 
monks and a householder. 

The Amaravati school “struck a quite novel and unique 
chord in the symphony of Indian plastic art. In the achievement of 
pure form in all its elegant modulation, in the subtle delineation 
of the elusive’ moods and sentimenrs of human heart and in the 
picturesque representation of the vibrations of the stirring soul, 
it stands unrivalled,” 
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CHAPTER XXV! 
THE BACTRIAN GREEKS IN INDIA 


Bactria and Parthia were the two-districts of the Empire of 
Seleucus. Sometimes about 250 B C., both Bactria and Parthia 
revolted against Antiochus II, the grandson of Seleucus. Neither 
Antiochus IT nor any of his immediate successors was strong en- 
ough to put down the revolts and consequently both Bactria and 
Parthia became independent. The leader of the revolt of the 
Bactrians was Diodotos I and that of the Parthians was Arsakes 


Bactria. Bactria was the district round Balkh in Northern 
Afghanistan beyond the Hindu Kush. The fertile plain of Bactria 
was called by Strabo ‘the pride of Arriana.” Bactria was inbabit- 
ed from a very early period by an aboriginal race who were most 
likely of the Scythian stock, Even before Bactria was conquered 
by. Iran, its contact with the country was intimate. A large num- 
ber of Iranians had settled in Bactria. After its conquest by Iran, 

. Bactria was put under a Satrap on account of its strategie import- 
ance. Alexander did not make any change in the method of ad- 
ministration of Bactria after his defeat of the Persia, However, 
in order to strengthen his hold over Bactria, Alexander prevailed 
upon a large number of his followers to settle in Bactria and they 
formed a powerful bloc of the Bactrian people. The mixed popu- 
lation of Bactria lived under a Greek Satrap. 


Seleucus. After the death of Alexander in 323 B.C., a strug- 
gle for supremacy started among his Generals. Ultimately Seleu- 
cus and Antigonus emerged in Western Asia. Theso two Generals 
worked together for some time but struggle for supremacy started 
even between the two. Ultimately, Seleucus overpowered Anti- 
gonus in 301 B.C., in the battle of Ipsus. Seleucus was able to 
extend his empire to such an extent that by 282 B.C. it stretched 
from the Aegean to India. During all this period, Bactria lad a 
peaceful time. There was practically no control over her. How- 
ever, the Satrapal form of government was continued, The Greek 
Satraps of Bactria offered substantial help to their master. 


Antiochus II. Antiochus I became joint king with his 
father Seleucus in 293 B.C. and became sole king later on. He 
won a gréat victory over the Gauls in Asia Minor and took up the 
title of ‘Soter’ or ‘Saviour’. His son, Antiochus II, was associated 
with his father as a joint ruler in 266 B.C. and became sole king 
after a few years: Antiochus II was a drunken sensualist. He 
was called in his life time Theos or ‘the god’ and was even wor- 
shipped as a god. This worthless king occupied the throne for 
15 or 16 years and it was during his reign that both Bactria and 
Parthia revolted and became independent. 
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Diodotos I. It has been stated above that Diodotos I was 
the leader of the : Bactrian revolt. It appears that before his 
revolt, he had ruled over Bactria and Sogdiana for a long time as 
a governor of the Seleucid emperors, As a Satrap, he had sent 
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20 elephants to help Antiochus I in his struggle with tolemy Phila- 
delphus of Egypt about 274-73 B,C. He was powerful king who 
was feared by his neighbours. He was not on friendly terms with 
Ars kes, the leader of Parthian reyolt. The latter was forced to 
keep a large army on a war footing on account of the fear of 
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Diodotos I. ‘Tarn is of the opinion that,Seleucus II gave one of 
his sisters in marriage to Diodotos I to get his help. r 


Diodotos II. Diodotos I was succeeded by. his son Diodo- 
tos II. The latter reversed the anti-Parthian policy of his father 
and made an alliance with the king of Parthia., The result of 
this was that. Arsakes was able to defeat Seleucus TI when he 
attacked Parthia some time between 240 and 235 B.C.. Notonly 
the independence of Parthia was saved but also that of Bactria. 
No wond‘r, the foreign policy. of Diodotos II has been considered 
to be eminently successful. It is not possible to say as to how 
long Diodotos II ruled but it appears that his reign must have 
ended some time before 212 B.C. when Anticchus III made his 
appearance in the East with a large army for the reasscition of 

fhe Syrian suzerainty over the revolted provinces, We are infor- 
med by Polybius that at the time of the invasion of Antiochus 

_ UI, Euthydemus was the ruler of Bactria. It appears that Dio- 
dotos lI was not only removed from the throne ‘by Euthydemus 
but also killed after his dethronement. There are some writers 
who contend that Eutbydemus was related to Diototos I or II 
at least by marriage. 


Euthydemus I. Euthydemus had no peace. He was in- 
volved in a long contested war with Antiochus, the Great, of Syria 
(223 187 B.C.). Finding his very existence at stake, Muthydemus 
I sent one Teleas to the camp of Antiochus to negotiate terms 
for an honourable peace. It was pointed out to Antiochus ‘that 
Euthydemus “was not a rebel. Others no doubt had rebelled. 
He had put the childern of the rebels to death, and that was how 
he happened to be king.” It was also emphasized that if peace 
was not made between Bactria and Syria, there was every likeli- 
hood of thom being destroyed by the Scythian barbarians who 
were always on the lcok out to fish in troubled waters. 
The-importance of a strong and independent Bactria as a buffer 
state was also emphasized, Ultimatcly, Demetrius, the son of 
Euthydemus, was sent to the camp of Antiochus TIT to finalize 
the peace terms. Antiochus was very much impressed and he 
not ‘only recognized the independence of Bactria under Euthyde- 
mus but also married one of his daughters to Demetrius. 


Invasion of India by Antiochus III, After making peace 
with Bactria, Antiochus led an expelition to India about 206 
B.C. Crossing the Hindu Kush, Antiochus marched down the 
Kabul Valley and encountered one Sophagasenus who was called 
the “king of the Indians.” Taranath tell us that Sophagasenus 
or Subhagasena was connected with Virasena, King of Gandhara, 
who was the great grandson of Asoka. Antiochus found himself 
hard pressed for time. He had already spent a lot of time in his 
wars with Bactria and Parthia. His presence at home was urgent- 
ly needed on account of the expanding Roman power. He ac- 
cepted the token submission of Subhagasena and went back to 
Syria, Subhagasena gave him a number of war elephants and also 
promised him a large amount of money. 
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We do not know whether Bactria under Euthydemus‘earried 
her arms towards the South beyond the Hindu Kush or not. How- 
ever, it appears.that parts of Arachos’a and the provinces of Paro- 
pamisus and Aria were conquered during his reign. According to 
Gardner, Greek conquests in these regions were made under the 
auspices of Demetrius who was probably a colleague of his father 
during the last yeats uf his reign. However, nothing can be said 
definitely about Greek expansion beyond the Hindu Kush in the 
time of Euthydemus. It is not possible to say as to when exactly 
Euthydemus died but probably that happened about 190 B.C. It 
is pointed out that it was under the able guidance of this energe- 
tic and powerful ruler that Bactria rose to the height of her glory. 
She was feared and respected by her neighbours, including Par- 
thia. We have a large number of coins of different metals. gold, 
silver and copper, bearing the name of Euthydemus. Many of 
them are masterpieces of numismatic art and technique. 


Demetrius. Euthydemus was succeeded by his son, ‘Deme- 
trius, - The latter was destined to play a prominent part in the 
history of Bactria and India. Demetrius was the- person who 
was responsible after Alexander for carrying Greek arms into the 
interior of India, His Indian expedition became the first of a 
series of subsequent Bactrian invasions of India. India’s intimate 
contact with the Greeks began with the career of Demetrius. 


When Demetrius became the sole ruler of Bactria at the age 
of about 35, Bactria was already a prosperous country. He was, 
therefore, strong enough to lead an expedition to India, The 
political condition in the extreme north of India was also favour- 
able to Demetrius. Taking advantage of the same Demetrius 
crossed the Hindu Kush mountains with a large force some time 
in the early part of his reign. His passage through the lands bet- 
ween the Hindu Kush and the Indus was through friendly and 
dependent countries. He conquered portions of the Punjab and 
Sind. He probably founded cities for the purpose of effective ad- 
ministration of the newly acquired territories. There is reason to 
believe that Demetrius settled Greek garrisons in particular local- 
ities to protect his flank and rear during his Indian advance, 
Those must have become the nuclei of several later settlements 
of the Bactrian- Greeks. 


It is not possible to fix the exact limits of the advance ot 
Demetrius into the interior of India, Strabo tells us that the Bac- 
trian chiefs, particularly Menander, conquered more nations than 
Alexander and those conquests were achieved partly by Menan- 
der, and partly by Demetrius who was the son of Euthydemus, 
To quote Strabo, “They (Bactrian Chiefs) got possession not only 
of Patalene (the Sindu delta) but also of the kingdoms: of Saraos- 
tos (Saurashtra) «nd. Sigerdis (probably Sagaradyipa meaning 
Cutch), which constitute the remainder of the coast.: They exten- 
ded their empire even as far as the Seres (the land of the Chincse 
and Tibetans in Central Asia) and Phryni (probably another Cen- 
tral Asian tribe).” It is also stated in the Yugapurana that the 
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Yavanas advanced to Saketa (near Ayodhya in the present Fyza- 
bad District of Uttar Pradesh), Panchala (Rohilkhand), Mathura 
and Kusumadhvaja or Pushpapura (Pataliputra) after the reign of 
the Maurya king Salisuka who was the fourth in descent from 
Asoka and third in ascent from Brihadratha, Patanjali also tells 
us in his Mahabhashya that the Greeks invaded India in his life- 
time. The Malavikagnimitram of Kalidasa also refers to the 
invasion of India by the Yavanas in the time of Pushyamitra. 
It is unfortunate that neither the Yugapurana nor Patanjali nor 
Kalidasa refer to the name of the Yavana chief who attacked 
India. Dr, J. N. Banerjea points out that previously the Bactrian 
conquest of parts of Madhyadesa was attributed by many selio- 
lars to Menander but subsequent researches have tended to show 
that it was Demetrius who was strong enoùgh to carry Greek arms 
into the interior of India, According to Tarn, it was under Deme- 
trius that Apollodotus and Menander advanced into the interior 
of India, along either side of the Indian desert. Menander pro- 
ceeded “south-eastward by the great road across the Punjab and 
the Delhi passage to the Ganges and the Mauryan capital Patali- 
putra.” Apollodotus proceeded “southward (at first south-west- 
ward) down the Indus to its mouth and whatever might lie be- 
yond,” These two conquering forces were intended to converge 
on the centre of India, “settle with Pushyamitra Sunga and com- 
plete the Greek circuit round Northern India,” Demetrius was 
the chief guiding factor in the enterprise and he was helped by 
the other two who at first acted as his sub-kings in India but 
later succeeded to the different parts of his extensive Indian con- 
quests. However, it is pointed out that there are no clear data in 
support of his view. 


Whatever the real position, the fact remains that Demetriu 
had been away from Bactria for a long time and consequently his 
position there became weak, His Indian victories proved auicidal 
to him, In his absence, Eucratides appeared on the scene of Bactria 
and successfully. captured the throne of Bactria from Demetrius and 
his nominecs. There is no doubt that there was a protracted and 
hitter struggle before Eucratides could-succeed against Demetrius. 
Nothing is known about last days of Demetrius. However, it is 
possible that he might have been killed while fighting in Bactria. 
It is also possible that he might have ended his days in India after 
his defeat by Eucratides in Bactria. 


Eucratides. Not much is known about Eucratides who 
made himself the master of Bactria after the overthrow of Deme: 
trius. There are stray references to his career in the works of 
Strabo and Justin. Strabo tells us that Encratides had a thousand 
cities under him. It is not clearly stated whether those cities 
were in Bactria or in India but it appears that a large number 
of them must have been in India. It is pointed out that Euera- 
tides carried on the struggle with the successors of Demetrius 
both in Bactria and India, Justin tells us that while Eueratides 
was returning home after one of his conquering expeditions in 
India, he was attacked and murdered’ by his son. The latter 
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drove his chariot over the body of his father and ordered the dead 
body to be thrown away. There has been a difference of opinion 
amongst scholars regarding the name of the murderer. The opi- 
nion of Cunningham was that Apollodotus was the murderer. 
However, later researches have shown that Apollodotus could not 
have been the son of Eucratides. It is now generally assumed 
that Heliocles was the murderer. 


It is to be noted that during the reign of Eucratides there 
were internal dissensions among his people. There was also the 
constant menace of the Sakas who were occupying regions beyond 
the northern borders of Bactria. We are not sure whether the 
Sakas actually penetrated into Bactria during his life-time or not, 
but undoubtedly carly in the reign of his son and successor they 
overran Bactria., Heliocles was left with no other alternative 
but to give up his claims to the lands on the other side of the 
Hindu Kush and to rule only over his Indian possessions. It 
cannot be denied that Eucratides began his career with great 
promise. In his earlier days, he achieved great success in many 
of his enterprises. However, it appears that he tried to do too 
much. Had he made the Hindu Kush the southern limit of his 
kingdom, the hold of his dynasty’ over Bactria would certainly 
have lasted longer. As he followed a different policy, he was 
harassed not only by his own people but also by the alien ene- 
mies, It is possible that his death was precipitated by the inter- 
nal struggle among his people. We do not know the exact date 
of his murder but it is believed to be about 155 B.C. 


Heliocles. Heliocles has been almost unanimously Tegar- 
ded as the immudiate successor of Eucratides. His name is not 
mentioned in the works of any of the classical writers. However, 
it is generally believed that that Scythians or Sakas were respon- 
sible for driving Heliocles out of Bactria. The Scythians them- 
selyes were driven out of their territory by the Yue-chi. We do 
not know the exact date of end of the reign of Heliocles. It 
appears from the Chinese sources that Bactria was occupied by 
the Scythians in about 135 B.C. The rulecof Heliocles in India 
must have lasted some more years ufter that date. 


After the loss of Bactria, the Yavanas continued to rule in 
Central and Southern Afghanistan and North-western India. 
Their rule in these regions was characterised by internecine fight- 
ing amongst the various princes belonging to the houses of pamili 
rius and Eucratides. We can gather from the coins the names o 
more than 30Indo-Bactrian Greek rulers, including Menander. 
Some of these rulers must have ruled contemporaneously with 
others in different. parts of the Yavana dominions. We have the 
following reference to the Yavana rule in Indis in the Puranas : 
“There will be Yavanas here, by reason of religious feeling or 
ambition or plunder, they will not be kings solemnly anointed but 
will follow evil customs by reason of the corruptions of pe age. 
Massacring women and children and killing one anot er, the 
(Yavana) kings will enjoy the earth at the end of the Kali age. 
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Apollodotus. The classical writers mention Apollodotus 
twice in association with Menander. It appears that he was an 
elder contemporary of Menander. It has been suggested that 
Apollodotus might have been a younger brother of Demetrius. He 
might have been employed along with Menander by Demetrius in 
the conquest of India. We are not definite about the extent of 
his empire. However, his coins and the statement of the author 
of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea show that his terrirory 
extended from Kapisa’ and Gandhara, along the Western and 
Southern sides of the Punjab to Sind and possibly beyond to the 
port of Barygaza (Broach). We are informed by the writer of the 
Periplus that the coins of Apollodotus along with those of Men- 
ander were current in the last quarter of the first century A.D. 
at Broach, A large number of the silver and copper coins, of 
Apollodotus show that he ruled over a vast. kingdom. His coins 
have a number of interesting devices. 

Menander. According to Strabo, Menander was the greatest 
of the Indo-Greek kings. According to Milindapanha or questions 
of Milinda, a Pali work, Menander was born in the village of Kalasi 
in the Dvipa of Alasanda which was 200 Yojanas from Sakala which 
was the capital of Menander, Sakala is the modern Sialkot in 
Pakistan. We are lucky in having in the Milindapanha the follow- 
ing account of the capital of Menander. ‘There isin the country 
of the Yonakas a great centre of trade, a city that is cailed Sagala, 
situated in.a delightful country well watered and hilly, abounding 
in parks, gardens, groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise of rivers 
and mountains and woods. Wise architects have laid it out, and 
its people know of no oppression, since all their enemies and ad- 
versaries haye been put down. Bravo is its defence, with many 
„and various strong towers and ramparts, with superb gates and 
entrance archways, and with the royal citadel in its midst, white 
walled and deeply moated. Well laid out are its streets, squares, 
cross-roads and market places. Well displayed are the innumer- 
able sorts of costly merchandise with which its shops are filled. 
It is richly adorned with hundreds of almihalls of various kinds 
and splendid with hundreds of thousands of magnificent mansions, 
which rise aloft the mountain peaks of the Himalayas. Its streets 
are filled with elephants, horses, carriages and foot-passengers, 
and crowded by men of all sorts and conditions—Brahmanas, 
nobles, artificers and servants. They resound with cries of wel- 
come to the teachers of every creed, and the city is the resort 
of the leading men of each of the different sects. Shops are there 
for the sale of Benares muslin, of Kotumbara stuffs, and of other 
cloths of various kinds and sweet odours are exhaled from the 
bazaars, where all sorts of flowers and perfumes are tastefully 
set out. Jewels are there in plenty, and guilds of traders in all 
sorts of finery display. their goods in the bazaars which face all 

quarters of the sky.” 


We are not in a position to state the exact nature of the con- 
nection of Menander with the house of Euthydemus. In the 
Milindapanba, he is described as belonging to a royal family. 
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However, it appears that he was a comme \er. It is possible that 
he was connected by marriage with the house of Euthydemus. 
Prof. Rapson was of the view that Menander married Agathocleia, 
the daughter of Demetrius and sister of Agathocleia and. others. 
His son was Strato I who was a minor ât the time at the death of 
Menander. His queen Agathocleia was the royal regent during 
the minority of her son. The conclusion was based on a study of 
certain types of the coins of Menander. Whitehead has challeng- 
ed the view of Rapson but Dr. J. N. Banerjea thinks that the 
view of Rapson is correct. 

The Greek writers tell us that Menander was a great con- 
queror. He is stated to have conquered more nations than Alex- 
ander himself. From the great variety of the coins of Menander 
and the wide area of their distribution, it is concluded he was 
the ruler of many kingdoms and was also a great conqueror. It 
is possible that the Yavanas, under his leadership, penetrated as 
far as Central India where he was defeated by Prince Vasumitra 
on the river Sindhu as stated in the Malvikagnimitram. It is 
contended that Menander must have recovered from the house of 
Eucratides some of the lost possessions of the house of Euthyde- 
mus in the Kabul Valley’ where his coins have heen found. He 
must have followed the expansionist policy of his house towards 
the south-east. We have come across à large number of his coins 
from the western districts of Uttar Pradesh. His coins are also 
known to have been current in Kathiawar. We are told by a high 
authority that Menander «grossed ‘the Hyphanis to the east and 


reached the Isamus.” The term ‘Hyphanis’ was probably the 
same thing as the Beas river. The term ‘Jgamus’ seems to be a 
a river of the Panchala 


Greek corruption of Prakrit Tchchumai, j \ 

country often identified with the modern Kalinadi running through 
Kumaun, Rohilkhand and the Kanauj region. 

A casket containing two groups of Kharoshthi inscriptions 

in the Bajaur tribal territory about 20 miles 


to the west of the confluence of the Panjkora and the Swat. One 
ign of Menander. Some relics 


of these inscriptions -refers to the reign e i 
of Sakyamuni Buddha are said to have been installed in the cas- 
i ed Viyakamitra, apparently 


fterwards by his son or grandson. 


All this points out to the hold o y 
region and possibly also over the upper Kabul Valley. There 
was no independent Yavana ruler at Taxila or at Pushkalavati 
during this period. According to Dr. D. C. Sircar, the dominions 
of Menander appear to have comprised the Central parts of Af- 
ghanistan, North-West Frontier Province, the“ Punjib, Sind, Raj- 
putana and Kathiawar and probably also a portion of Western 


Uttar Pradesh. 
-The Milindapanha tells us that Mertander became a convert 
d that his court at Sakala became 


to Buddhism. It is contended 
a centre of refuge for the Buddhist monks who were persecuted 


by Pushyamitra, the Sung! king. It is stated in the Divyava- 
dana that Pushyamitra dec ared that whoever brought the head 
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of a Buddhist monk at Sakala would be paid 100 Dinaras. As 
Menander was a zealous Buddhist, there is nothing strange in his 
giving protection to the Buddhists who might have been persecu- 
ted by the Sungas, - 

The Milindapanha gives us a dialogue between Milinda or 
Menander and Nagasena, the learned Buddhist monk. Very sear- 
ching questions concerned with Buddhist metaphysics and philoso- 
phy were put by Menander to Nagasena and all of them were 
answered to his satisfaction. The result was that Menander was 
converted to Buddhism. 

According to Dr. D. C. Sircar, Menander is usually assigned 
to the middle of the 2nd centary B.C., but he actually seems to 
have ruled ata later date, probably about 115-90 B.C. Some 
scholars believe that Menander was the Yavana ruler who invaded 
Saketa and Madhyamika in the time of Pushyamitra. However, 
according to Dr, Sircar, they ignore the fact that the Gargi Sam- 
hita assigns the Greek inyasion of Madhyadesa and eastern India 
to a date soon after the reign of the later Maurya king Salisuka 
and probably before the accession ‘of Pushyamitra in 187 B.C. 
As the reign of Menander is unanimously placed by by scholars 

_ after the death of Demetrius which took place about 165 B.C., 
he may have been a later contemporary of Pushyamitra. Dr. Sir- 
car is of the opinion that Menander could not be the Yavana 
king who invaded Madhyadesa and eastern India in the first quar- 
ter of the second century B.C. It is stated in the Milindapanha 
that Menander flourished 500 years after the Parinirvana. Some 
authorities have Suggested that Menander was a later contempo- 

| rary of Eucratides because “some of their square copper coins 
are so similar in style-that they may reasonably be assigned not 
only to the same general period, but also to the same region—a 
Tegion which must have passed from one rule to other.” Dr. Sir- 
car points out that the similarity or dissimilarity of coin types 
appears to be due more to local and other reasons than to their 
being contemporaries. Dr. Sircar is of the opinion that as Menan- 
der probably flourished after the immediate successors of Deme- 
trius, the beginning of his rule has to be assigned to a date later 
than the middle of the second century B.C. 

It has been rightly pointed ont by Prof. Rapson that the 
fame of Menander as a great and just ruler was not confined to 
India alone. Some two centuries after his time, Plutarch recoun- 
ted to the Greek world the story how, after his death in camp, 
the cities.of his realm contended for the honour of preserving his 
ashes, To quote Rapson. “It is thus asa philosopher and not 
as a mighty conqueror, that Menander, like Janamejaya, king of 
the Kurus, and Janaka, king of Videha, in the Upanishads, has 
won for himself an abiding fame.” The: Milindapanha pays the 
following tribute to Menander : “As a disputant he was hard to 
equal, harder still to overcome ; the acknowledged superior of all 
the founders of the various schools of thought. Asin wisdom so 
in strength of body, swiftness and valoar there was found none 
equal to Milinda in India. He was rich, too, mighty in wealth and 


= 
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prosperity, and the number of his armed hosts knew no end.” 


: According to Prof, A. K. Narain, “The greatness and popular- 
ity of Menander are attested not only hy the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of his coins over those of other Indo-Greek kings, but 
also by the survival of his name in tradition. Surely he was the 
ar Ky of the Indo-Greek kings of India.” (The Indo-Greaks, 
P. . 


Successors of Menander. At the time of his death, Men- 
ander seems to have been engaged in some war-like activity. We 
do not know who his rival was. However, Monander was succeed- 
ed by Strato I who was a minor at the time of his accession to the 
throne. During the period of his minority, his mother acted as 
the regent. The death of Menander must have affected the for- 
tunes of his dynasty and it appears that there was loss of terri- 
tory. Strato I ruled for a long period. In the beginning of his 
reign, he was associated with his mother in administration. As 
an old man, he was associated with his grandson, Strato I, We 
have a large number of silver and copper coins of Strato II. 


Antialcidas, The name of Antialcidas has been found on an 
Indian monument. The inscription is on the Garuda Pillar at 
Besnagar, near Bhilsa in the former Gwalior State. It is stated 
there that the column was erected in honour of Vasudeva by the 
Yavana ambassador Heliodorus, son of Dion, an inhabitant of 
Takshashila who had come from the Greck king Antialcidas to king 
Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. Heliodorus is described in the inscrip- 
tion as a follower of Vishnu. The inscription also testifies to the 
existence of friendly and diplomatic relations betiveen the Yavana 
king of Takshashila and the Sunga king of Vidis’ or Besnagar. 


The relation of Antialcidas: with Heliocles is indicated by the 
common eoin-type with which Heliocles restruck the coins of Aga- 
fhocleia and Strato I. Sometimes it is conjectured that Antial- 
cidas was the son of Helio¢les and grandson of Enucratides. In 
some coins of Taksliashila reg on, ‘Antialcidas is associated with a 
senior ruler named Lysias who was probably his father, ‘The rulo 
of Lysias seems to have intervened between the reign of Heliocles 
and Antialcidas, According to Dr. Sircar although it is suggested 
that these princes may have been ruling at the same time in differ- 
ent provinces like Kapisa, Pusbkalavati and Takshashila, there is 
reason to believe that ‘Antialeidas has to be assigned to a little 
later date. An embassy of ‘Antialcidas was received at the court 
of Vidisa in the 14th year of the reign of king Bhagabhadra, As 
this corresponds to about 113 B.C., Antialcidas seems to have 
been reigning about that time. According to Dr. Sircar, it is not 
improbable that Antialcidas sought the friendship of the Indian 
king in his struggle against Menander. 


Hermaeus. Hermaeus was the last representative of the 
Yavana house of ucratides. His kingdom was confined to the 
upper Kabul Valley. His territory was hemmed in on every side 
by actual or possible foes. The Sakas were on the east, the Pahla- 
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vas were on the west and the Yueh-chi were on the north: The 
task which Hermaeus had to face in maintaining the integrity of 
his small kingdom was a formidable one. Probably a final unifica- 
tion of the interests of the rival houses was made in his time to 
check the advance of the enemies. In spite of all his-efforts, Her- 
maeus could not survive the onslaught of his hostile neighbours. 
Ultimately, some time in the beginning of the second half of the 
first century B.C., he succumbed to the Parthians or Pablavas of 
the Kandhar region. This fact is proved by coins. It is probable 
that a little more than half a century intervened between the last 
date of Yavana rule in the Kabul region and the beginning of the 
Kushanas, i 

The coins which bear the name of Hermaeus cover a long 
period and show progressive stages of their deterioration, Accord- 
ing to Rapson, the earliest coins which are of good style and metal 
belong “to the period before any of the squared Greek letters had 
been introduced.” Later issues are coarser workmanship. The 
silver is alloyed. 


It is suggested that the reign of Hermaeus must have begun 
before and continued after 40 B.C. Adding a decade to each side 
of 40 B.C., the upper and lower limits of his Teign are suggested 
between 50- B.C. and 30 B.C. Tarn also assigns the same period, 


O. some coins the joint names of two sovereigns, viz., Her- 
macus-and Kujula Kadphises, occur. This demands an explanation. 
According to Dr. Raychaudhuri, Kujula “ was an ally of Hermaeus 
with whom he issued joint coins.” However, it is pointed out that 
such .a view cannot be accepted on account of the disparity of the 
times of the two sovereigns, According to Tarn, those coins were 
propaganda coins which were issued by Kujula to put bis claim as 
the successor t> the Greek thrones with whom he was related by 
blood and who had been displaced by the Pahlavas, According to 
Rapson, the Parthian conquerors of Hermieus continued to issue a 
coinage beating his name and types until a much later date. A 
similar thing was done by the English E ist India Company when 
they gave the name of the Mughal Emperor on their coins. 


According to Prof, A. K. Narain. “Thus Hermaeus was the 
last Indo-Greek king. With the end of his reign ended the story 
of 200 years in which there reigned thirty-nine kings and two 
queens. It is the story of the rise of an adventurous people to fill 
the vacuum created by the absence of a great power; when, in 
course of timc, new peoples came on the scene, one had to give 
way to the other, The Yavanas, who were hemmed in from all 
sides; could not hold their own, and were doomed sooner or later to 
collapse. Thcir kingdom fell, and their proud ruling families mer: 
ged with the mingled racial stocks of north-west India, until all 
traces of them were lost,” (The Indo-Greeks, p. 164) 


Regarding the Indo-Bactri:n rulein India, Dr, J, N. Banerjea 
maintains that the second Greek conquest of India was moro im- 
portant for India than that of ‘Alexander. The cultural contact 
between the Greeks and the Indians for nearly two centuries was 
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considerable and’ both parties reacted upon each other, It was not 
merely a case of the Greeks influencing the civilisation of India or 
vice. versa. The religious ideals and ideologies of Indians were 
adopted by some of the great men of the ruling race, A large 
number of Greeks were converted to different Indian religions. 
The Greeks adopted gradually the Indian way of life. In due 
course of time, they became the children of the soil. They made a 
noble contribution towards the art of India. As the Greeks had 
receptive minds, they did not hesitate to experiment sometime: on 
the lines of Indian monetary technique. Numerous Kharoshthi 
letters and monographs may be containing the names of Indian die- 
cutters. It was during this period that the foundations of the 
Gandhara art were laid. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
THE SAKAS AND THE PAHLAVAS 


The Saka (Scythian), Pahlava (Parthian) and Yavani (Bac- 
trian Greek) invaders of India are mentioned together in Sanskrit 
literature under the group name of Saka-Yavana-Pahlava as for- 
cigners and barbarians. One of the oldest references to the Sakas 
or the Scythians is to bo found in the inscriptions of Darius I (600 
B.C.). Three different branches of the Sakas-are mentioncd there. 
The Saka and Maka are included in the Persepolis inscriptions us 
the countries that were conquered by Darius, The Nakshi Rustam 
inseriptions refer to the three branches of the Sakas as his vassals. 
Herodotus also refers to the Sakas in these words: “The Sacac or 
Seyths, clad in trousers, had on their heads tall stiff caps rising to 
a point. They bore the bow of their country and the dagger; be- 
sides which they carried the battle-axe, or sagaris. They were in 
truth Amyrgian Scythians, but the Persians called them Sacac, 
since that is the name which they give to all Scythians.” It ap- 
pears that two branches of the Sakas lived in contiguous regions, 
if not in the same province, which appears to have been the Dran- 
giana-Seistan territory. Their third branch has been identified 
by Prof. Rapson with the Sakas of Europe who dwelt in the Rus- 
sian steppes on the north of the Black ‘Sea. Tie Sakas on the 
borders of Iran were the descendants of those whose migrations 
a Central Asia probably began as early as the Sth century 


Yor the early history of the Sakas, we are indebted to the 
Chinese and classical writers, The Chinese Encyclopaedia of Ma- 
twan-lin of the 13th century gives the following information : “In 
ancient times the Hiung-nu having defeated the Yueh-chi, the 
latter went, to the west to dwell among the Ta-hia, and the king 
of the Sai (the Sakas) went southwards to liye in Ki-pin. The 
tribes of the Sai divided and dispersed, so as to form here and 
there different- kingdoms.” According to History of the First Han 
Dynasty, “Formerly when the Hiung-nu conquered the Ta Yueh- 
chi, the latter emigrated to the west and subjugated the Ta-hia 
whereupon the Sai-wang (the Saka king) went to the South and 
ruled over Ki-pin.” 

The Sakas were nomadic tribes who originally belonged to 
Central Asia, In about 165 B.C., they were turned out of their 
original home by the Yueh-chi. The Sakas migrated to the South- 
West and fought against the Greek kingdom of Bactria. Most of 
the Sakas settled down in the valley of the river Hilmand and 
established small states there. One of those settlements is till 
known as Sakistan or Sciston, With the passege of time, more 
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Sakas came from Central Asia and cousequently those who had 
settled in the North-West crossed the Hindu Kush and Sulaiman 
ranges to settle in Northern India, They came into conflict with 
the Parthians. Some of the Saka chiefs joined service under the 
Parthians and were even appointed Governors or Straps of the 
various provinces of the Parthian kingdom. p 


The association of the Sakas with India. must have begun 
long before the establishment of their rule in Ki-pin, We learn 
frem Patanjali’s Mahabhashya that the Sakas at the time of the 
commentator were living with the Yavanas outside the limits of 
Aryavarta. It is possible that the Sakas might haye penetrated 
into the extreme north-western and western borders of India some 
considerable time before the beginning of the Christian cra, The 
Sakas were on the eastern borders of the Persian and Parthian 
empires. The Ramayana,places tie settlements of the Sabas along 
with the Kambojas ahd the Yavanas in the extreme north beyond 
the Surasenas, Prasthalas, Bharatas, Kurus and Madrakas. How- 
ever.the Mahabharata locates them along with the Pahlavas, Bar- 
baras, Kiratas and Yavanas. The Harivamsa: tell us that the 
Sakas used to shave half their heads, 


Dr. J. N. Banerjea tells us that most of the Saka invaders 
vho came to India did so by an indirect route. They did not came 
through the Khyber Pass. After crossing the Hindu-Kush, they 
entered the Northern borders of Gedrosia and then entered 
into the Indus Valley through the Bolan Pass. Many Saka 
kings were contemporaries of the Indo-Greek rulers.. Types of 
coins that were being issued by the Indo-Greeks in Arachosia and 
the Punjab were also being copied by the Sakas. ‘The evidence of 
the coins shows that the main branch of the Sakas could not have 
utilised the principal highway in their immigration into India. 
Their direct entry was checked by the Greek principality. under 
Hermaeus and his immediate predecessors in the Kabul Valley. 


The nomenclature of the carly Sakas in India shows a mix- 
ture of Saka, Parthian and Iranian elements. This shows that 
before their entry into India, the Sakas had lived for a long time 
in Iranian Sakistan under Parthian rulers, ‘There must have 
occurred a good deal of mixture of blood: In India, the Sakas 
adapted themselves to their new environments and began to adopt 
Indian names and religious beliefs. They entered into matrimo- 
nial relations with the Indians, In the time of Patanjali’s Maha- 
bhashya, the Sikas were described as Aniravasita Sudras (clean 
Sudras), There is a reference in the Manusambita that the Sakas 
were degraded Kshatriyas. ; 


On the basis of the information got from coins, two or more 
lines of Saka kings ruling over the norihern, north-western and 
western parts of India have been recognised by scholars. Some of 
the Saka chiefs are known from Kharoshthi and Brahmi inserip- 
tions. The two main royal lines of the Sukas known from the coins 
are those of Maues inthe Punjab and its adjcining lands and of 
Vonones and his associates in Arachosia or.Kandhar and Gedrosia 
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and Drangiana or Baluchistan regions. Maues and probably Azes 
are mentioned in a few Kharoshthi inscriptions, However, neither 
Vonones nor any of his direct associates is mentioned in any Brahmi 
or Kharosbthi inscription, It is possible that Maucs and Vonones 
were roughly contemporary rulers. The view of Dr, V. A. Smith 
was that Maues and Vonones were Parthians by race. Dr. J.N, 
Banerjea concedes that there are some Parthian elements associa- 
ted with those rulers. The names Vonones I and Vonones II are 
Parthian names, The title of “King of Kings” prefixed to the 
names of the kings belonging to the Vonones and Maues groups is 
also Parthian, The title seems to have been introduced either by 
Mithridates I or Mithridates II. Tho view of Dr. Smith was that 
the conquests of Mithridates I extended as far as the river Hyda- 
oe (Jhelum). A Parthian chief named Maues took advantage 
of the temporary eclipse of the foreign power and made himself 
king in the Punjab sector. Likewise, the Parthian chief Vor.2nes 
established himself in the Drangiana sector of the Parthian em- 
pre, After doing so, they began to extend their territories. 

onones ruled over parts of Seistan, southern Afghanistan and 
northern Baluchistan. Later on, both the lines of Maues and 
Vonones were merged and thereby formed an Indo-Parthian block 
in the extreme north and west of India. Smith referred to the 
coins of Maues which had Parthian devices such asa horse and a 
“bow in case.” 

According to Dr. J. N. Banerjea, the view of Dr. V, A. Smith 
cannot be upheld Dr. Banerjea points oat that the statement 
of Orosius that Mithridates I ‘conquered all the peoples between 
the rivers Hydaspes and the Indus” would not justify us in iden- 
tifying the Hydaspes of the passage with the Indian Hydaspes ,. 
or Jhelum, That statement only shows that the Indus was the 
eastern limit of the Parthian expansions under Mithridates I, The 
view of Rapson was that the river in question was identical with 
the Medus Hydaspes of Virgil. To quote Rapson, “The theory 
of a conquest of North-western India by Mithridates I would seem 
to be founded on a misunderstanding of the historian’s state- 
ment.” . Rapson attributed the Parthian features of Maues and 
Vonones to the long contact of the Sakas with the Parthians in 
eastern Iran, Dr. Banerjea points out that the names of Maucs and 
Vonones appear to contain definite Saka element, Arrian refers 
to an Asiatic Saka ruler as Mauakes. The names of Azes, Azili- 
ses, Spalirises ete., contained Saka or Iranian elements. Sten 
Konow accepts the Saka origin of Maues but regards Vonones as 
identical with Vonones I of the royal Parthian dynasty, ruling 
in the Drangiana and Arachosia regions with imperial title before 
10 B.C. Dr. J. N. Banerjea points out that the view of Sten Konow 
cannot be accepted as it rests on data which are very largely hy- 
pothetical. While ruling over the middle and lower Indus ‘valley, 
Drargiana and Arachosia, both the Bakas and the Pahlavas were 
closely associated, and no wonder it is not always possible to dis- 
tinguish between them. The same family included both Pahlava 
and Saka names. According to Rapson, “It is little more than a 
convenient nomenclature which labels the princes of the family 
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of Maues who invaded the lower Indus Valley as Sakas, aud these 
of the family of Vonones who ruled over Drangiana and Arachoaia 
as Pahlavas.”’ A similar view was held by F. W. Thomas. Acéord- 
ing to Dr. J. N. Banerjea, “The close association of the Sakas and 
Pahlavas in this period is demonstrable from various sources and 
it is highly probable that the tribes from Eastern Iran invading 
India contained diverso elements, There isa nö clear mention 
of any regular Parthian invasion of India; on the other hand, 
there were inroads by adventurers of various origin such as Manes 
or Vonones and his associates.” 


_Maues. Maues ruled from about 20 B.C. to 22 A.D. -He 
cut off hig -relations with the ‘Great King of Kings’ of east Iran. 
He extended Saka suzerainty over large parts of North-Western 
India. He also todk up the title of “Great King of Kings.” The 
ocoupation of Gandhara by Maues is suggested by the Taxile ins- 
cription. By his conquests, Maues drove a wedge between the 
two Indo-Greek Kingdoms. The Sakas extended their power 
up to Mathura during his reign. 

Azes. We learn from coins that Manes’ was succeeded by 
Azes. He ruled from about 5 B.C. to 30 A.D. . It is suggested 
that Azes was the son of Spalirises. It is also possible that Azes 
was the son-in-law of Maues. It is contended that Azes not only 
ruled over the territory of Maues but also extirpated the indepen- 
dent rule of the house of Euthydemus. 


Azilises. We find that some coins were issued by Azes join- 
tly with another king named Azilises. Both the kings are called 
«“Great.King of Kings”. ‘Azilises was probably the son of Azes. 
For ‘some time he ruled jointly with his father and after his death 
became the sole ruler, Ho ruled from about 28 A.D. to 40 A.D. 


We have come across some coins which have the names of 
both Azilises and Azes. It is contended that this Azes was a aceond 
ruler of that name and was the son and successor of Azilises, He 


‘ruled jointly for some time and later on became sole king. 


raled from about 35 A.D. to 79 A.D. Some scholars believe that 
Azes atid Azilises are two forms of thé same name. There are 
others who believe that Azilises I was succeeded by Azes whose 
successor was Azilises II. However, these theories aro not con. - 
vineing. Azes Lis contended to have been ‘the founder. of the. 
Vikram era starting from 58 B.C, > 

It.appears that Azes I bad nothing to do-with the kingdom òf ` 
east iran, After bis succession to Maues in India, his relations , 
with Spalirises became unfriendly. This view is supported by 
coins, 

About the beginning of the lst contury A.D., the Parthian 


‘Empire had under its contro! Aria or Herat, the coyntry: of Ana- 
- hoi; ‘Drangiana, 


Sakastan and Araghosta’ in the east. However, — 
these tertitories formed ‘a separate kingdom, about the middle of - 
the first, century B.C.. In 48:44 A.D. when Taxila was viaited by’ 


Apollonius of Tyana, that region was occupied by ‘Phraotes ‘who 
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was a Parthian ruler. The Periplus refers to the Parthian occu- 
pation of Minnagara, the capital of Indo-Scythia, 


Gondophernes. Azas II was succeeded by Gondophernes or 
Gondophares, His name indicates that he was a Parthian by race, 
We learn from coins that Gondophernes with one Gudda.was rul- 
ing, probably somewhere in Arachosia, as the viceregal associate of 
Orthagnes, before he became king himself. Gondophernes gradu- 
ally extended his power in different directions and became an em- 

‘peror, He used some of the coin-types -of Orthagnes which may 
point to his control over east Iran, It is maintained that he con- 
quered certain districts of the Kushan empire, In spite of the help 
got by Hermaeus, the last Greek ruler of Upper Kabul Valley, 
from Kujula Kadphises, Gondophernes was able to defeat him. 
The Chinese historian, Fan-ye, refers to the Parthian conquest of 
Kabul in these words: “Whenever any of the three kingdoms of 
Tien-chou (India proper), Ki-pin (Kafiristan and the adjoining 
eastern region) an Ngan-si (Parthia) became powerful, it brought 
‘Kabul under subjection, When it grew weak it lost Kabul...........- 


It is pointed out that the success of Gondophernes against 
the Sakas in India was more conspicuous. We have found a record 
of his reign at Takht-i-Bahi in the Yusuf Zai territory near Mardan 
in the Peshawar district. That proves the Parthian occupation of 
Gandhara, The above mentioned inscription is dated in the ycar 
103 of the Saka-Parthian or Vikram era and in the year 26th of 


his own reign, Thus, Gondophernes 
ela eae P must have ruled from 21 A.D. 


„ Two types of coins of Gondophernes have been found from 
Taxila, Some bear the portrait and symbol of Gondophernes with 
the names of his viceroys, viz., Sapedana and Satavastra. 


The name of Gondophernes is associated with St, Thomas, 
the apostle of the Parthians. There is a tradition that the Par- 
thians were allotted as the peculiar sphere ofthe missionary arti- 
vities of St. Thomas. The substance of the tradition is given in 
these words : “When the twelve apostles divided the countries of 
the world among themselves by lot, India fell to the share of Judas 
surnamed Thomas, or the Twin, who showed unwillingness to start 
on his mission. At that time an Indian merchant named Habban 
arrived in the country of the south, chatged by his master, Gun- 
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daphar, king of India, to bring back with him a cunning artificer 
able to build a palace meet forthe king. In order to overcome. 
the apostle’s reluctance to start for the East, our Lord appeared to 
the merchant in a vision, sold the apostle to him for twenty pieces 
of silver, and commanded St. Thomas to serve king Gundaphar 
and build the palace for him. 


«In obedience to his Lord’s commands, the apostle sailed next 
day with Habban the merchant, and during the voyage assured his 
companion concerning his skill in architecture and all manner of 
work in wood and stone. Wafted by favouring winds, their ship 
quickly reached the harbour of Sandaruk. Landing there, the 
voyagers shared in the marriage feast of the king’s daughter, and 
used their time so well that bride and bridegroom were converted 
to the true faith, Thence the saint and the merchant proceeded 
on their voyage, and came to the court of Gundaphar, king of 
India, St. Thomas promised to build him the palace within tho 
space of six months, but expended the monies given to him for 
that purpose in alms giving; and when called to account, explained 
that he was building for the king a palace iñ heaven, not made 
with hands, He preached with such zeal and grace that the king, 
his brother Gad and multitudes of the people embraced the faith. 
Many signs and wonders were wrought by the holy apostle. 


«After a time, Sifur; the General of king Mazdai, arrived and 
besought the apostle to come with him and heal his wife and 
daughter. St. Thomas hearkened to his prayer, and went with 
Sifur to the city of king Mazdai, riding in a chariot. He left his 
converts in the country of king Gundaphar under the care of dea- 
con Xanthippos. King Mazdai waxed worth when his queen 
Tertia and a noble lady named Mygdonia were converted by St. 
Thomas, who was accordingly sentenced to death and executed by 
four soldiers, who pierced him with spears on a mountain without the 
city. The apostle was buried in the sepulchre of the ancient kings, 
but the disciples secretly removed his bones, and carried them 
away to the West.” 


However, the genuineness of the tradition is not accepted by 
scholars, According to Dr. V.A. Smith, thg whole story is pure 
mythology. The geography is as mythical as the tale itself Its 
interest in the eyes of the historian of India is confined to the 
fact that it proves that the real Indian king, Gondophernes; was 
remembered after his death and was associated in popular belief 
with the apostolic mission to the Indians and co with the Parthi. 
ans. It is permissible to believe that a Christian mission actually 
visited the Indo-Parthians of the North-Western Frontier during 
his reign, whether or not that mission was conducted by St. 
Thomas in person. It is to be noted that there is no trace of the 
subsequent existence of a Christian community in the dominions 
ruled by Gondophernes. ‘After much consideration, Iam now of 
opinion that the story of the personal ministration and the martyr- 
dom of St. Thomas in the realms of Gondophares and Mazdai 


should not be accepted”. (Smith). 
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Successors. Abdagases seems to have been the immediate 
successor of Gondophernes. For some time, he was the subordi- 
nate ruler under his uncle as indicated by the coins. His indepen- 
dent’ rule was ashortone. He was succeeded by Pacores. His 
reign was also very short. However, he enjoyed full imperial sove- 
reignty throughout. We come across the coins of another king 
named Sanabares. However, he does not seem to have any 
connection with India proper. The end of the Parthian rule in 
India is marked by several groups of small silver coins which were 
found by Sir John Marshall from the Sirkap site of Taxila. How- 
ever, foreign domination of the Northern and North-Western parts 
of India did not end with the extinction of the Parthians, The 
later were succeeded by the Kushauas. 


The Saka Satrapal Houses. The Indian governers of the 
Saka rulers were called Kshatrapas. This term was probably 
borrowed from the old Persian title of Kshathrapavan meaning & 
provincial governor. There were always two’ satraps in every 
province, viz., a junior satrap called Kshatrapa and a senior satrap 
called Mahakshatrapa. The relation between the two was similar 
to that between the Rajan or king and the Yuvaraja or the heir- 
apparent, There were many: Saka satrapal houses in different 
parts of India, However, we can group them into two categories, 
viz., Northern satraps of Taxila and Mathura and the Western 
satraps of Maharashtra and Ujjain. 


_Northern Satraps of Taxila. Liaka Kusulaka was the 
earliest known recorded Saka satrap of Taxila, He was the satrap 
of Chhahara and Chukhsa. Chbhahara has not so far been identi- 
fied. However, Chukhsa has been identified with modern Chach, 
situated in the north-west of Taxila. The two districts must have 
been adjacent to each other and located in the neighbourhood of 
Taxila, Liaka imitated his coins from those of Eucratides. 


We are told that Patika, the son of Liska Kusulaka, did not 
take up any title, He made a deposit of the relics of the Buddha. 
We do not know whether Patika was acting as a colleague: of his 
father or not as he himself had no title, We have not come across 
any coins belonging to the satraps mentioned above. 


Northern Satraps of Mathura. We are lucky in having 
a large number of coins and inscriptions dealing with the history 
of the satraps of Mathura. We learn from the coins that Haga- 
masha and Hagana were the carliest Saka satraps of Muthura. 
Bomo coins tell us that Hagamasha ruled alone. Therc are others 
that show that Hagamasha ruled jointly with Hagana, 


According to Dr. V.A. Smith, Hagamasha and H were 
succeeded by Rajula or Ranjuvula, Th name of the ey ap- 
ears both on coins and inscriptions. He is variously described as 
ahakshatrapa and Apratihata Chakra Kshatrapa, Tbis shows 
that he first ruled as a Kshatrapa and then as Mahakshatrapa. 


Sodasa was associated with his father, Rajula, os a Kaha- 
trapa gad the latter succeeded him as a Mahakshatrapa. Sodasa is 
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described at one. place as Yuvaraja and Kshatrapa at another place, 
He is also described as Mahakshatrapa in t4 A.D. This shows that 
his father Rajula must have died beforethat date. 


` ‘There is also a referenca to one Patika in the Taxila plate 
inscription. He is mentioned there as the son of Kshatrapa Liaka,. 


_  Westera Satraps of Maharashtra Bhumaka is the ear- 
liest known satraps of Western India. He belonged to the Kha- 
kharata clan of the Saka tribe. Not much is known about him. 
On the basis of a large number of coins of Bhumaka, Prof. Rapson 
has come to conclusion that Bhumaka preceded Nahapana. He 
points out that the obverse type of the coins of Bhumaka has been 
used by Nahapana asa reverse type. The re-arrangement of tho 
type, the fabric and the nature ofthe coin legends prove conclu- 
sively that Nahapana was the immediate successor of Bhumaka. 
However, there is no evidence of the relationship between Bhu- 
maka and Nahapana: There is also no date. 


Nahapana. Nahapana was the greatest of the Bhumaka 
line. We have a large number of coins and inscriptions about him. 
He conquered Maharashtra from the early Andhra rulers of that 


country. However, his rule was confined to Broach, Kathiawar, y 
y 


Ajmer and Pushkara. A large number of silver coins of Nahapana 
have been found in Maharashtra., That shows that he must have 
got Maharashtra under his control. The earliest recorded date of 
the rule of Nahapana in Maharashtra is 119 A.D. His latest re- 
corded date is the year 46. Possibly, his rule ended in about 124 
A.D. It is possible that Nahapana was. turned out from Mahara: 
shtra by Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

The rule of Nahapana in Maharashtra, although short, was 
full of events. There were wars, expeditions and charitable bene- 
factions. In all this, Nahapana was helped by his son-in-law 
Ushavadata who was really his right hand man. 

Nahapana ruled not only over Maharashtra but also over 
Kathiawar, Broach, Supana, Dasapura and Ajmer including Push- 
kara, We havs come across coins of Nahapana both in Ajmer and 
Pushkara. We are told that Nahapana Ushavadata rescued the 
Uttambhadras from the attack of the Malwas and then proceeded 
to Pushkara Tirtha where he took his bath and gave gifts of cows 
and gold to the Brahmanas. A teference is made to many other 
Tirthas of that time and at all those places not only the Brahmanas 
were fed but they were also given goli and cows as gifts. We are 
told that his wife made a gift of a cave dwelling in order to earn 
religious merit. 

We have founda large number of silver coins of Nahapana 
from Jogalthambi near Nasik. Those coins show thot they were 
restruck by Gautamiputra. None of the coins found there bears 
the name of Ushavadata. That only shows that the satraps of 
Maharashtra lost their control over Maharashtra. It is to be 
noted that Ushavadata played an importaut role in the adminis- 
tration of Nahapana. He was the Commander-in-Chief, On be. 
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half of the Government, he performed many acts of public utility 
and charity such as the remission of ferry tolls, construction of 
Ghats for ferry boats, cave dwellings for Buddhist monks, etc. 


Western Satraps of Ujjain. The earliest member of this 
house was Yasamatika, His son was Chashtana. Prof. Dubreuil 
is of the opinion that Chastana started his rule in 78 A.D, and 
was the founder of the Saka era of that year. However, this view 
cannot be accepted. The reason is that the earliest known date 
of Chastana is the year 52 which is accepted by all scholars as be- 
longing to the Saka era, That brings it to 130 A.D. It is too 
much to believe that if a person ruled for 52 years and was also 
responsible for founding an era, we should not be knowing any- 
thing about him, Dr. Raychaudhuri refers to the opinions of Rap- 
son and Bhandarkar that Chastana was the viceroy of some Nor- 
thern power, probably the Kushans. We also know that Kanishka 
has been given the credit for having started the Saka era. 


. We learn from an inscription that Chastana ruled conjointly 
with his grandson Rudradamana in 130 A.D. Tho name of 
Rudradamana’s father was Jayadamana. However, there is no 
mention of any title of Jayadamana. It is possible that Jayada- 
mana might have died in the year 180 A. D. 

Rudradamana, Rudradamana, the grandson and euccessor 
of Chastana'was the most outstanding Saka satrap of Ujjain. We 
are lucky in having a lot of information about this great man from 
‘his Junagadh Rock Inscription. This inscription is dated 72 and 
it helps us to fix the reign of Rudradamana nearabout 150 A. D. 
It is stated in the inscription that Rudradamana won for himself 
the title of Mahakshatrapa. It appears that the fortunes of the 
house of Chastana had received a temporary setback but Rrdrada- 
mana was/able to restore the glory of the house by his efforts and 
also took up the title of Mahakshatrapa. There is a reference to 
his war with Satakarni, Lord of the South, whom he is stated to 
have defeated twice and then won him as his son-in-law. It is 
also statcd that Rudradamana fought against the proud and vali- 
ant Yaudheyas and also defeated them. Panini refers to the 
Yaudheyas as Ayudhajivi or those who live by the profession of 
fighting. They were a republican people living in Eastern Punjab. 
We have come across a large number of the coins, inscriptions, seals 
and tablets of the Yaudheyas. Samudragupta refers to them as 
one of the tribes conquered by him. Rudrádamana calls the Yau- 
dheyas a brave race. (Virasabda Yati ) 


f The extent ofthe territory of Rudradamana is shown in the 
inscription mentioned above, It included Akara (East Malwa), 
Avanti (West Malwa), Anupa, Anarta (North Kathiawar), Sau- 
rashtra (South Kathiawar), Svabhra (the region on the Sabarmati), 
Maru (probably Marwar), Kachha (Cutch), Sindhn (that part of 
Sindh which Jays west of the lower Indus), Sauvira (east of the 
Lower Indus), Kukura (North Kathiawar), Aparayta (North Kon- 
kan) and Nisbada (West Vindhya and Aravali). 
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It isstatedin the inscription that thé Sudarsana lake which 
had existed from the time of Chandragupta Maurya and Asoka 
burst in the time of _Rudradamana. There was a lotof destruc- 
tion. Sudarsana became Durdarsana. Rudradamana did not spare 
any money or energy in reconstructing the dam as quickly as possi- 
ble, Weare told that Rudradamana spent all the money on the 
repair of the dam from his own pocket.. Thinking the task impossi- 
ble the council of ministers had refused to sanction money from 
the public treasury. Rudradamana behaved like & strictly con’ 
stitutional ruler. Itis stated in the inscription that Rudradaman’ 
was chosen as protector by all the castes. 

We have a lot of information from this inscription regarding 
the personal qualities of Rudradamana, He was very much wor- 
ried about the good of his subjects. This is proved by the fact 
that he spent all the money required for the repair of the Sudar- 
-sana lake from his own pocket. He did not impose any pecial tax 
or forced labour or benevolences from the people for that purpose. 
He carried on his government with the advi i 
Council of Ministers (Sachivaih). The latter possessed all the qual- 
ities (Amatya-Guna Samudyuktaih). Before becoming the ruler, 

finance, music, logic, 
ete. He is stated to have taken a vow that would not kill men 
except in battle and that vow he kept to the end of his life. 

We do not know much about the successors of Rudradamana. 
They seem to have been non-entities. Excepting their names as 
successors, they did not claim any achievement. Damajada or 
the son and successor of Rudradamana. He 
; the immediate successor 
of Damajada was his brother Rudrasimha I. According to Rap- 
son, there was a civil war between Rudrasimha and Jivadamana 
in which the former came out yictorious. 


dhuri, Rudrasimha was followed by- his 
ever, there are others who bélieve that Jivadamana reigned affer 


Rudrasimha before the accession of Rudrasena I. There are cer- 
tain coins of Jivadamana which bear the legend that those were 
issued by Mahakshatrapa Jivadamana, According to Rapson, 


“With the reign of Jivadamana, 80n of Damajadasari I, begins the’ 
series of dated coins. From this time onwards, the silver coins 0 
the dynasty regularly have the year of their issue regarded in 
Brahmi numerals on the obverse behind the king’s head. Of Jivada- 
mana there are also dated coins of potin.” 

Rudrasena I, son of Rudrasimha I, was the third Saka 
Satrap of Ujjain after Rudradamana. He was followed by many 
insignificant satraps. The last Saka satrap of Ujjain was Rudra- 
simha III. He was the person who was killed by Chandragupta 
II. He reigned up toat least 388 A. D. The rule of the satraps 
of Ujjain lasted for about 250 years. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
RISE AND FALL OF THE KUSHANA EMPIRE 


According to H. G. Rawlinson. ‘The Kushana period is one 
of the utmost importance in the History of Iadian culture, Dur- 
ing this period ‘nascent Christianity met full-grown Buddhism in 
the academics and markets of Asia and Egypt, while both reli- 
gions were exposed to the influences of surrounding paganism in 
many forms, and of the countless works of art which gave expres- 
sion to the forms of polytheism. The ancient religion of Persia 
contributed to the ferment of human thought, excited by improved 
facilities for international communication ard by the incessant 
clash of rival civilisations.” Buddhism itself was transformed 
from a highly individualistic philosophy of life into a' world reli- 
gion, and spread along the Central Asia trade routes, through 
Khotan, ‘where India and China mect, to China itself. It was a 
time of intense artistic and literary activity. Buddha and the 
Hindu deities appoar for the first time in human guise, and Indian 
art, by virtue of its contact with Hellenistic Asia, acquires a fresh 
impetus. New literary forms come to light: the drama and the 
court epic make their appearance aud classical Sanskrit is evolved. 


` The Kushana period is a fitting prelude to the age of the Guptas.” 


(India, A Short Cultural History, p. 104). According to D. C. Şir- 
car, “The Kushana period marks an important epoch in Indian his- 
tory. For the first time after the fall of the Mauryas there was a vast 
empire which not only embraced nearly the whole of North India, 
but also. considerable territories outside it, as far as Central Asia. 
India was thus brought into close contact with the outside world. 
The period also. witnessed important developments In religion, 
literature and sculpture, especially the rise of Mahayana Budh- 
hism, Gandhara art, and the appearance of the Buddha figure. 
(The age of Imperial Unity, p. 153). 

Sources, Although we are not lucky in having any detailed 
account of the Kushana Empire, we are now in a position to have 
a fairly good idea of the rule of the Kushavas. We get some 1m- 
formation from the Chinese sources regarding the migrations of 
the Yueh-chi tribes from China to India. We have a large number 
of coins which help us in fixing up the chronology of the Kushana 

also a large number of 
inscriptions of the Kushana riod, although those are not long 
ones. The coins of Kadphises IL show that he was a follower of 
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specimens of the Gandhara School of Art give us an idea of the 
artistic achievements of the people and also the religion of the 
people. Chang-Kien, the Chinese Ambassador in Bactria, has- left 
an account of the migration of the Yueh-chi to the south-west. 
Pan-ku, in his History of the First Han Dynasty, gives us a lot 
of useful information regarding: the history of the Kushanas. A 
very large number of scholars flourished in the time of Kanishka 
and their writings give us a lot of useful information, In this.con- 
nection, a reference can be’ made to the Madhyamika Suits of 
Nagarjuna and Buddhacharita of Asvaghosha. Hiuen Tsang, the 
ee traveller, has also. given us some information about 
anishka, 


Rise of the Kushanas.! The Chinese historians tell us that 
the Kushanas were a section of the Yueh chi race. The Yueh: 
chi were nomadic ‘hordes and inhabited thé borders-of modern 
China, In the middle of the second century B:C., they came into 
conflict with a neighbouring barbarian tribe known as Hiung-nu. 
The king of the Yuch-chi was defeated by the Hiung-nu and. kill. 
ed. The latter made a drinking vessel of his skull. The Yueh-chi, 
under the leadership of the widow. of the slain Yueli-chi king,’ 
refused to submit to the victors and decided. to move westwards 
in search of fresh.pasture.grounds.. The number of persons. who 
migrated is estimated to be between six and ten lakhs. “While 
they were. moving, the Yueh chi ‘came into conflict with another 
smaller horde known as the Wusun, which occupied the basin of 
the Ili river and its tributaries, The Wu-sun were no match for 
the Yueli-chi.and consequently they were defeated and their king 
was killed, At this'time, the Yueh-chi were divided into two sec- 
tions, Those -Yueh-chi who settled on the border of.Tibet came 
to be known as the Little Yueh chi and those Yueh-chi who con- 


1. Tho question of thé nationality of the Kushanas is not a new problem. 

Tt has attracted the attention of many scholars for a long tire,’ One view 

is that Kushanas were Turks and. this view is based on the fact that the 

coins of both are similar, The Turkish’ origin theory ia based on ethnic 

features, The use of certain titles or designations which appear, to be Turki 

end the reference to the ‘Kushsnas. as Turushkas in later sources is not 
conclusive and Dr. B. N.. Puri'rejects this. theory. . The Mongoloid origin 
theory is primarily. hased on. the Chinese accounts which refer to. certain 

tribe known as Yueh-chi, its westward movements and finally its conquest 

of the territory called Tahia, formerly under the occupation of the Sakas, 
and tho division of this tribe into five’ principalties of. which the Kushanas 

became the dominating one. The Saka-Iranian origin of the Kushanas with 
their homo in Tahia rests on the affinity of language with raco and. is’ advo- 
cated by Sten. Konow, According’ to hina, several terms and designations 
used by the Kushanas find their explanation in an Iranian language which 
was once spoken ‘and used. in literature it parts of Chineso Turkestan and 
only in it., The view of Dr. B, N. Pur? is-that the Kushanas lived some- 
whero near Bactria or to tho-south of it and were a part of the ancient Saka 
stock, ‘Thoy were known as the Tocharians or Tukbaras. While tho Ku- 
shana rulers did rot, use the tribal epithet, the Midian sources continued to 
namo them es Tusharas, They owed allegiance to the Yueh-chi, consequent to 
their conquest of Tahia, but later on they asserted themselves, consolidated 
their position and managed to push their way south-east. Thero they dc: 
feated the lest Greek ruler and set up a foot-board for the conquest of India. 

under the Kushanaé p: 7) 
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tinued the westward march, came to be known as the Great 
Yueh-chi. 

The Yueh-chi had next to meet the Sakas who were occupy- 
ing the territories west of the Wu-sun and to the North of the 
Jaxartes. The Sakas tried to defend themselves but were defeat- 
ed. They were forced to vacate their pasture-ground in favour 
of the Yueh-chi who occupied them. ‘The Sakas had to migrate 
in search of new homes and they made their way into India throu- 
gh the northern passes. 

For about 15 or 20 years, the Yueh-chi remained undisturb- 
ed in the territory occupied by them. ‘However, they were defeat- 
ed by the son of the Wu-sun chieftain (who had been killed by 
the Yueh-shi) with the help of the Hiung-nu who had brought up 
the infant son under their care. The Yueh-cbi were driven out 
from the lands which they had enatched from the Sakas and were 
forced to resume their march. They occupied the valley of the 
Oxus and reduced to subjection its peaceful inhabitants. It is 
possible that the domination of the Yueh-chi extended over Bae- 
tria to the south of the Oxus, In course of time, the Yueh-chi 
lost their nomadic habits and settled down. This must have hap- 
pened in about 10 B.C. 


shuang, Hsituh and Tumi. More than hundred 
the Hsihou or Yabgou ( 
K’iutsiu-k’io attacked and annihilated the four < 5 

and mado himself king or lord (Wang) ; he invaded Nagad-si (the 
Arsakid territory, i.c., Parthia) and took possession of the terri- 
tory of Kaofou (Kabul), overcame Pota, and Ki-pin and became 
complete master of these kingdoms. K’iu-tsiu-k’io died at the 
age of more than eighty. His son Yen: kao-tchen succeeded him 
as king. In his turn he conquered T'ien- 


th iver, apparently t ; 
o banks of ae P tablished there a chief for 


referred to by Philostratos), | 
governing it. From this ca the Yueh-chi became extremely 
powerful. All the other countries designated them Kushan after 
their king. but the Han retained the old name, and called them 
Ta-Yueh-chi. See aai 

Kadphises I c 15—65 A.D.). Kadphises I or ujula Kad- 
phises Ry Revs Miran was the first Kushana king about 
whom we know something definite. The Yueh-chi had beon;divi- 
ded into five sections, viz: jeu-mi, Chaung-mo, Kuei-Shaung, 
Hi-thum and Kao-fu and Kadphises I. who was the chief of the 
Kushana section, succeeded in imposing his authority. on the. other 
sections and thereby establishet! himself as the sole monarch o 


the Yuch-chi nation. ’ de himself th t 
Aea to DF Smith, Kadphises I made hinaa Te ie 
of Ki-pin (Gandhara) and Kabul territory- He, also consolidated 
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his power in Bactria. He also attacked the Parthians. His em- 
pire extended from the frontiers of Persia to the Indus or perheps 
tothe Jhelum. The Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian rulers were 
completely defeated in the time of Kadphises I. The latter died 
at the age of 80. 


We have many coins of Kadphises I. His earliest coins 
mention on the obverse in Greek Hermaios,! the last Greek ruler of 
Kabul. His own name is mentioned on the reverse. The legend on 
the coins has the following : “Of Kujula Kasa, the Kushana Chief, 
established in Dharma, the Religion of Truth.” There is no royal 
title on these coins although royal titles appear on the latter coins 
of Kadphises I. This probably shows that Kadphises I began as a 
vassal of the Greek king Hermaios, It was probably with the help 
of this Greek king that Kadphises was able to subdue the other 
four sections of the Yueh- chi, 


Sir John Marshall, identifies Kadphises I with the Kushana 
King of the Panjtar record of the year 122 and the Taxila scroll 
of the year 136. However, this view is not accepted by Dr: Ray- 
chaudhuri. He points out that in the Taxila inscription, the 
Kushana king is called De vaputra and this-title was used by the 
Kanishka group and not by the Kadphises group. 

Kadphises I issued copper coins and probably no gold coins. 
Dr. Raychaudburi points out that the coinage of Kadphises I shows 
the influence of Rome. Kadphises I used on his coins the follow- 
ing titles: Yavuga (chief), Maharaja, Rajatiraja (the great king, 
the king of kings) and Sachadharma (steadfast in the True Faith). 

The view of Dr. Smith was that Kadphises I ruled from 40 
A.D. to about 70 A.D. However, the view of Dr; Mookerjee as 
given in Ancient India and D. C, Sircar as given in the Age of 
Imperial Unity is that Kadphises I ruled from about 15 A.D. to 
65 A.D, and it is the latter view which is accepted in this book. 


Kadphises II (c. 65—75 A.D.). Kadphises I was succeeded 
by his son Kadphises II who is also known as Vima, Wima or 
Wema Kadphises in the coins. The view of Smith was that the 
reign of Kadphises II extended from about 70 A.D. to 110 A. D. 
This view isnot accepted by writers like Dr. Raychaudhuri in 
Political History of Ancient India, Dr. Mookerjee in Ancient 
India, D. C. Sircar in the Age of Imperial Unity and Dr. J. N. 


l. The relations between Kujula Kadphises and Hermseus havo been 
assessed by scholars in different ways, As their names are associated together 
on a series of coins, their reliance has beon a subject of discussion for a long 
time. The view of Rapson was that Hermaeus was an earlier ruler whose 
name appears in Greek on the obverse with his bust and Kujula Kadphises 
whose name appears in Kharoshthi on tho reverse, was the immediate suc- 
cessor, The view of Thomas was that there was a gap between the two 
which was covered by the Pallavas who were actually in possession of Kabul 
during the intervening period. Tho view was later on endorsed by Rapson 
and accepted by Marshall, Sten Konow and Tarn. . The view of Dr. B.N. Puri 
is that the relation between the two does not seem to bo that of blood nor 
can it be presumed that Hermaeus was immediately eucceeded by Kujula 
Kadphises. 
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According to Dr. Smith, Kadphises II completed the conquest 
of wee ber ‘which was started by his predecessor. Itis, also 
contended by Smith that Kadphises II conquered the cane and 
a considerable part of the Gangetic Valley, probab a enced 
Banaras, It is probable that he extended his powers to the mouths 
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of the Indus and swept away the petty Parthian princes. The con- 
quered Indian provinces were administered by a Military Viceroy. 
Dr. Smith also tells us that General Pan chao led an army from 
victory to victory up to the boundaries of the Roman Empire. The 
kibg of Khotan made a submission and his example was followed 
by many others, including the king of Kashgar. Kadphises II was 
alarmed at the advance of the Chinese, He asserted his equality 
with the Chiness emperor by demanding a Chinese princess in mar- 
riage, The envoy who had been sent by Kadphises II was arrested 
by General Panchao. Kadphises II aceepted the challenge of 
General Pan-chao and sent an army of 70,000 cavalry under the 
command of his Viceroy named Sic. Probably the army of Sic 
advanced by the Tashkurghan Pass. It had to meet innumerable 
difficulties and no wonder was totally defeated. Kadphises II was 
to pay tribute to China. Smith also says that tho Indian Embassy 
which offered congratulations tothe Roman emperor Trajan was 
probably sent by Kadphises II. 


However, the above view of Dr. Smith is not accepted by Dr. 
Raychaudhuri, Dr. Mookerjee and- many others, If we do not 
accept the period assigned by Dr. Smith to Kadphises II, some of 
the events of his reign, as given by Dr. Smith, have also to be 
fixed somewhere else. It is pointed out that there is no evidence 
in support of the proposition that Kadphises II began to rule in 78 
A.D. and also started the Saka Era. We have not come across an 
inséription or coin of Kadphises II which contains any date whic 
is referable to an era of his institution. On the other hand, we 
have positive evidence that Kanishka did start anera and his 
method of dating was continued by his successors. We have dates 
ranging probably from the year1 to 99. 


It is pointed out that the conquests of Kadphises I and Kad- 
pis II opened up. the path of commerce between China, the 
oman Empire and India. Roman goid began to pour into India 
as India enjoyed a favourable balance of trade. Indian silks, 
spices and gems were too much in demand in the Roman Empire. 
hat demand continued till the import of Indian goods was banned 
by legislation. 

We do not know much about the ancestral religion of Kad- 
phises If, However, his coins bear a figure of Siva standing by 
the side of a bull. From this itis concluded that Kadphises If 
must have embraced Hinduism and become a votary of Siva. 


Kadphises II issued both gold and copper coins, His titles 
mentioned in those coins are the Maharaja Rajatiraja (king’ of 
kings), Sarvalokesvara (lord of all spheres). Mabisvara (Lord of 
the Barth), etc. The gold currency of Kadphises II was continued 
not only by the Kushana successors of Kadphises II but also by 
the Gupta rulers. A large number of coins found “all over the 
Punjab az well as in Kandbar and the Kabul valley” bear a parti- 
cular symbol and a legend which refers tohimas “the king of 
kings, the great saviour.” 
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According to Dr, B. N. Puri, “The Kushana empire, under 
Wima Kadphises, seems to have extended from Banaras (Varanasi) 
in the east, to the frontiers of Parthia and included, according to 
V. A, Smith, the whole of the countries now known as Afghanistan, 
Turkestan, Bukhara and parts of Russian Turkestan”. (India 
under the Kushanas, p. 26). 


There isa lot of controversy about the fact whether the 
Kanishka group succeeded the Kadphises group or the Kadphises 
group succeeded the Kanishka group. However, Dr. Smith, Dr. 
Raychaudhuri and Dr. Mookerjee accept the view that the Kani- 
shka group came after the Kadphises group, It is pointed out 
that if we carefully study the series of coins issued successively by 
the alien rulers of India up to Vasudeva I, it becomes clear that 
the Kadphises coins were issued immediately after those of the 
Sakas and the Pahlavas. The coins of Kanishka and Huvishka ca 
be shown to have for their prototypes the money of Kadphises 
kings. The practice of issuing bilingual and biscriptural coins, 
introduced by the Indo-Greek kings, was continued throughout the 
Saka-Pahlava period up to the time of Kadphises II. Kanishka 
discontinued. it and Huvisbka and Vasudeva mainly followed 
Kanishka regarding the mode of issuing coins. The obverse devi- 
ces of the money of Kadphises II influenced those of Kanishka and 
his successors. The coins definitely prove thatthe Kadphises 
group of kings preceded the Kanishka group. 


Kanishka I : Date of Accession.1 Kanishka was the great- 
est of the: Kushana emperors, but there is no unanimity among 
scholars regarding the date of his accession to the throne. Accord. 
ing to Dr. Fleet, Kanishka reigned before the Kadphises group 
and was the founder of that era which commenced in 58 B.C. This 
view of Dr. Fleet was accepted by Cunningham, Dowson, Franke 
and Kennedy. But the discoveries of Marshall and other informa- 
tion have demol'shed the old hypothesis. It can be proved beyond 
the shadow of doubt that- Kanishka did not start the Vikram era. 
According to Hiuen. Tsang, Kanishka ruled over Gandhara. But 
according to other Chinese evidence, Yin-mo-fu ruled over Gan- 
dhara about 50 B.C. Since the two could not rule over Gandhara at 
the same time and the period of Yin-mo-fuis certain. Kanishka 
must belong to some other period and not about 53 B.C. Henc», he 
could not have started the Vikram era which started in 58 B.C. 


The view of Marshall, Sten Konow, Dr. Smith, Dr. Van Wijk 
and other scholars was that the rule of Kanishka began about 125 
A.D. and ended in the second half of the second century A.D. The 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradamana says that Rudradamana 
was the ruler of the lower Indus Valley. It is clearly stated that 
he was not under any ruler and he was the sovereign who was 
elected by the people. The Sui Vihar inscription also says that 
the empire of Kanishka included the lower Indus Valley. As it is 
definitely known that Rudradamana was the ruler between 130 
and 150 A.D., Kanishka could not be the ruler at the same time, 
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His mastery over the lower Indus Valley cannot be reconciled with 
‘the contemporary sovereignty of Rudradamana. Moreover, Kani- 
shka’s dates 1—23, Vasishka’s dates 24—28, Huvishka's dates 31— 
60 and Vasudeva’s dates 74—98 suggest a continuous reckoning: 
In other words, Kanishka was the originator of an era.: However, 
we do not know of any era which was current in North: West India 
and which commences in the second century A D 


Dr. B. N. Puri gives his views on this complicated. question 
in these words: “We have considered the, information relating 
to the Kushanas, with particular reference to the date of 
Kanishka, from all the available sources. Scholars have -failed 
‘to reach an agreement on this point. .Unfortunately, nothing 
new.has cropped up anditis only a re-examination and. reya- 
luation of the known sources. The occidental scholars are more 
inclined in placing Kanishka in the second century A.D. «ith, 
of course, a few exceptions, while those in India, again w. ha 
few exceptions, are inclined to be conservative and credit him 
with the founding of the era of 78 A.D. Their main argument 
‘is that we know of no era in the second century A. D., and 
Kanishka’s clash with Rudradaman was not a fact to be ignored 
in his Junagadh inscription, if the two were more or less con- 
temporaries. Further, Wima Kadphises, succeeding an Octo- 
genarian father could not have ruled for a longer time, and a 
period between A.D. 61-78 is enough for him, and he was imme- 
diately succeeded by Kanishka, The reference to Po-tiao is ex- 
plained as. pointing to the Later Kushana ruler Vasudeva II. On 
the other hand, it can as well be presumed that Kanishka’s era 
might be only a regnal one, very probably with omitted hundreds, 
and this was continued by the Later Kushana rulers as well... We 
have not found any record of Kanishka and his successors in three 
digits, Further, a period of 14 years is too short for Wima Kad- 
phises. In fact there is hardly any evidence except the indirect 
inference from the Taxila record of 136, that the Kushana ruler 
with the higher titles Maharaja, Rajatiraja Devaputra could. only 
be Wima and not his father Kujula. Moreover, it is not impro- 
bable that the son of this octogenarian could be a youngman of 30 
to 35 years who enjoyed longevity like his father, Kanishka’s 
clash with Rudradaman need not be a fact, ifhe is placed about 
144 A.D. In that case he conquered upper Sindh after the death 
‘of the Saka ruler. The Kushana hold over Malwa, particularly 
in the light of Vasishka’s inscription at Sanchi in the year 28, 
might be an event connected with the Later Kushanas. The refer- 
ence to Po-tiao in the Chinese source fits in well with Vasudeva 
I whose coins were found at Begram. The Later Kushana ruler 
was neither such an important one, nor his empire so vast as to 
call forties of alliance with the Wei. We seem to be on a safer 
ground in placing Kanishka and his family from the middle of the 
second century to the middle of the third century A.D., followed 
by the Later Kushanas, who were contemporaries of the Early 

Guptas, the well known Daivaputra Shahi Shahanushahi of the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta, This would obviate 
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the possibility of a dark period between the Kushana and the Gupta 
periods (India under the Kushanas, pp. 49-50). 


Dr R: C. Majumdar thinks that the era founded by Kanishka 
was the Traikutaka-Kalachouri-Chedi era 248-49 A.D. However, 
this view cannot be maintained. The catalogues of the Chinese 
Tripitika state that An-Shih-Kao (148—170 AD.) translated the 
Margabhumi Sutra of Sangharaksha who was the chaplain of 
Kanishka, This shows conclusively that Kanishka flourished long 
before 170 A.D. and hence the view of Majumdar is untenable, 
The same criticism applies to the view of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
that Kanishka’s accession took place in 278 A.D. 


The view of Fergusson, Oldenberg, Thomas, R D. Banerjee, 
Rapson and many other scholars like Dr. Raychaudhuri is that 
Kanishka was the founder of the Saka era and consequently he 
ascended the throne in 78 A.D. Some objections have been raised 
against this view but, on critical examination, those do not seem 
to hold the ground. 

It is contended that if we admit that Kadphises. I reigned 
about 50 A D. and Kanishka founded the Saka era in 78 A D., we 
are left with only 28 years for the rest of the reign of Kadphises 
I and the whole of the reign of Kadphises If. ín the first place, 
the date 50 A D for Kadphises I is not certain. Even if the same 
is accepted as correct, the period of 28 years is not too short in 
view of the fact that Kadphises II succeeded an octogenerian, 
When Kadphises I died “at the age of more than eighty,” his son 
must have been an old man. It is, therefore, improbable that “his 
reign was protracted.” Hence. the date 78 A.D. for Kanishka's 


succession is tenable, 


tioned is Kadphises Í and certainly not Kanishka. But it might 
be pointed out tha 


Kushana king is meant. In several inscriptions of the time of 
Kumaragupte and Buddhagupta, the king is referred to simply 
as Gupta Nripa. Likewise, the title of Davaputra can also apply 
to Kanishka. are f 
Sten Konow has shown that the inscriptions of the Kanishka 
era and those of the Saka era are not dated jn the same fashion 
and consequently Kanishka cannot be said to have started the 
Saka era, However, the same scholar himself admits that all the 
inseriptions of Kanishka era are not dated in the same fashion. 
There is always a variation to suit the needs of the locality and 
the time. In the Kharoshthi inscriptions, Kanishka and_his 
successors recorded the dates inthe same way as their Saka-Pah- 
lava predecessors, giving the name of the month and the day 
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within the month. On the other hand, in their Brahmi records 
Kanishka and his successors adopted the ancient Indian way of 
dating. We cannot conclude from this that the Kharoshthi dates 
of Kanishka’s inscriptions are not to be referred to the same era 
to which dates’ of the Brahmi records are to be ascribed. If 
Kanishka:adopted two different ways of dating, he also could have 
adopted: à third method to suit the local conditions in Western 
India;. It is not improbable that just as Kanishka in the border- 
land used the old Saka-Pahlava method and in Hindustan proper 
used the ancient Indian way of dating prevalent there, likewise, 
in Western India his officers added the Paksha to suit the custom 
in that part of the country. 

Dr. A, L. Basham points out that the strongest argumert in 
favour of the date A.D. 78 for Kanishka, against those who place 
him towards the middle of the 2nd century, is the fact that other- 
wise he will be a contemporary of Rudradaman. The Girnar Ins- 

= cription of Rudradaman was composed in A.D. 150. According to 
+ , the chronologies of Konow and Ghirshman, Kanishka was firmly 
~ established on the throne at that time. In spite of that, Rudrada- 
man does not mention the name of any overlord. The era employed 

by Rudradaman is the Saka Era of A.D. 78. Although he took the. 
humble titles of Raja Mahakshatrapa, he was not a vassal, but a very 
“powerful independent monarch, Rudradaman claims victory over the 

@udheyas who occupied the southern bank of the river Sutlej which 
wasin the heart of a territory under Kanishka, There was absolutely 
no room in western India for two contemporary monarchs of the sta- 
tus of Kanishka and Rudradaman and hence Kanishka must have 
asccnded the thrown in A, D. 78 and not in the second century 

It is clear from above that Kanishka was the founder of the 

Saka era which started in 78 A.D. and also ascended the throne 
in 78 A.D, and not in about 120 A. D. as maintained bv other 
writers, 

_ Wars of Kanishka. When Kanishka came to the throne, 
his empire. consisted of Afghanistan, a Jarge part of Sindh, por- 
tions of Parthia, Bactria and the Punjab, is predecessor had 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Chinese. Kanishka was confi- 
dent of his military strength and he would like to have revenge 
for the same. No wonder, he fought many wars during his reign. 


: According to Dr. Smith, Kanishka can be given credit for 
having completed in his earlier years the subjugation and annexa- 
tion of Kashmir. However, we do not have any details of his, war 
with the ruler of Kashmir, We are told that Kanislika had great 
preference for Kashmir. He erected a large number of monu- 
ments and also founded a town as Kanishkpura which is now re- 
presented by the village of Kanispor. The passage in the Raja- 
tarangini of Kalhana, is to the following effect: “Then there 
were in this land three kings, called Hushka, Jushka, and Kani- 
shka, who built three towns named after them, That wise king 
Jushka, who built Jushkapura with its Vihara, was also the foun- 
der of Jayasyamipura. These kings, who were given to acts of 
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piety, though descended from the Turushka race, built at Sushka- 
letra and other places mathas, chaityas, and similar structures.” 


There is no reliable evidence to show that Kanishka waged 
any war against the rulers of Magadha. However, it is stated in 
the Buddh'st tradition that after the capture of Pataliputra, Asva- 
ghosha, the great Buddhist philosopher, fell into the hands of 
Kanishka and he brought that sage with him. There is no doubt 
that Asvaghosha was one of the luminaries of the court of Kani- 
shka. From this, it is inferred that Kanishka must have conquer- 
ed a portion of Magadha. This is also supported by the fact that 
a very large number of coins of Kanishka have been found from 
Ghazipur and Gorakhpur. If Kanishka had not been in control 
pe that area, so many of his coins would not have been found 
there. 


Kanishka is said to have waged war against the westerm 
satraps of Ujjain. Most probably, Chashtan was the Saka ruler 
who was defeated by the Kanishka ruler. The result of his war 
was that the Sakas acknowledged the supremacy of Kanishka and 
also surrendered a portion of Malwa to him. According to Dr. 
Smith, Kanishka was engaged in a successful war with the Par- 
thians, He was attacked by the king of that nation, who is des- 
cribed by tradition as “very stupid and with a violent temper,” 
It is possible that the prince mentioned above was either Chosroes 
(Khusru), or one of the rival kings who disputed the possession of 
the Parthian throne. 


Kanishka was responsible for the conquest of Kashgar, Yar- 
kand and Khotan. Dr. Smith points out that Kadphises IT had 
been unsuccessful in such an attempt, but Kanishka succeeded on 
account of the change in circumstances. The death of Pan-chao, 
the Chinese General, must have weakened the Chinese side. Ka. 
nishka not only defeated the Chinese but also demanded the sur- 
render of hostages. It is stated that one of the hostages was the 
son of tho emperor of China. However, this view is not accepted. 


According to Dr. Raychaudhuri, Kanishka completed the 
Kushana conquest, of Upper India and ruled over a wide realm 
which extended from Kapisa, Gandbara, and Kashmir to Banaras. 
According to Dr. Smith, the empire of Asoka extended all over 
North, Western India, probably as far South ‘as the Vindhyas, as 
well as over the remote regions beyond the Pamir Passes. 

Kanishka ruled over this vast empire from his capital at 
Peshawar or Purushapura. 

Peshawar. Kanishka established his capital at Purushapura 
or modern Peshawar, This was the most central. place for his 
empire which extended up to Central Asia. Kanishka adorned his 
capital with many noble edifices, public buildings and Buddhist 
monasteries. Kanishka erected. a great relic tower which seems 
to have deserved to rank among the wonders of the world, The 
super-structire of carved wood rose in thirteen storeys to a height 
of at least-400 ft. It was surmounted by a mighty iron pinnacle, 
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There was a monastery-Slong with the tower: The:ancient site of 
Kanishka’s capital has recently. been discovered near. the modern 
city of Peshawar. 

Kaniehka ruled his empire from his capital at Purushapura. 
However, the eastern part of his empire was governcd by Maha- 
kslatrapd Knarapallana and Kshatrapa Vanashpara. . The North- 
ern portion of his empire was governed by General Lala: and Sat- 
taps Vaspasi and Liaka. The Sarnath inscription tells us that 
Kanishka maintained’ a Satrapal system of government. 


Kapnishka’s Religion. The Buddhist writers tell us that 
‘before his conversion to Buddhism, Kanishka had no faith cither 
an right or in wrong. However, this. view is not accepted. The 
‘truth ie that bifore his conversion to Buddhism, he believed in a 
large number. of gods This is proved by the fact that Kanishka’s 
earlier coins bear the figures of a large number of gods. The 
oe system was given up later on and Buddhism became pro- 
Mintnt. We do not know the exact date of the ‘conversion of 
Kanishka. But probably it was after his remaining on the throne 
for some sears. Most probably, Asvaghosha won over the heart 
of Kanishka to such an extent that he gave up his old religion and 
became a Buddhist. It is true that Kanishka became a Buddhist, 
but that does not mean that he became intolerant towards other 
religions We find Kanishka venerating the gods of other religions 
‘in the same way as he cared for the Buddhist faith. 


_ Like Asoka, Kanishka did a lot for the spread. of Buddhism: 
Many old monasteries were repaired and many new ones were also 
built. A lot of money was distributed among the Buddhist monke 
for their mainterance. A arie number of stupas were set up in 
the memory of the Buddba, ' Missionaries were also sent to foreign 
countries. It was with the help of those. missionaries that Buddh- 
ism spread to China, Japan, Tibet and Centra) Asia. Kanishka 
became a great patron of the Gandhara School of Ait.’ The sculp- 
tors and painters of his pericd became the most active propagan- 
diet of Buddhism. Statutes of Buddha. were prepated in lakhs. 
The result was the number of worshippers of Buddha multiplied, 


Kanishka called the fourth Buddhist’ Council which was 
attended by about 500 monks, including Vasumitra, Asvaghosha, 
Nagarjuna and Parsvwa. This Council was held under the. presi- 
dentship of Vasumitra and Asyaghosha’ was appointed the: vice- 
president. There is no unanimity of opinion with regard to the 
place where Council was held According to one view, the Bud- 
dhist Council was held at Kundanvana near Srinagar. The other 
view is that it was held at Jullundur in the Punjab. ‘The main 
purpose for which the Buddhist Council was called’ was to settle 
the disputed points in Buddhism of that time. The whole of the 
Buddhist literature was thoroughly. examined, . Voluminous 
commentaries on the three Pitakas were also prepared. Most of 
the comments were collected in‘a book known as Mahavibhasha. 
This book is the greatest. work on Buddhist philosophy. It is 
described as an encyclopaedia’ of Buddhiem, The dedisions of 
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the Council were written on- sheets of copper and were placed 
in stone chests and deposited in a stupa built specially for that 
purpose. We are told by Tara Nath, the Tibetan historian, 
that the Buddhist Council settled the dispute betwen 18 schools: 
of Buddhism which were all recognised as orthodox. 


There was a transformation of Buddhism in the time of 
Kanishka. The old Hinayana form of Buddhism was teplaced 
by a new form of religion. Formerly the Buddha was worshipped 
by symbols, but under.Mahayanism, he came to be worshipped in 
the form of a statue. Formerly, emphasis was pat on good actions 
and now emphasis.was put on roan the Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas. The new cult of tho Bodhissttvas-was intorduced 
under Mahayanism and the Bodhisattvas were to act as the inter- 
mediaries between the Buddha on one side and worshippers on- 
the other. Formerly, Pali was used for religious books of Bud- 
dhism ani now its place was taken by Sanskrit. The vast empire 
of Kanishka in Central Asia must haye helped the growth of 
Mahayanism. ; 3 ; 


Patron of Art and Learning. Kanishka was a great 
parron of art and learning. No wonder, large quantities of Sans- 
rit literature of high standard. both religious and secular, were 


roduced duri ignof Kanishka. The greatest literary 
aa Teenie ik E as Asvaghosha whose works haye 


Milton, Goethe, Kant and Voltaire in 


rich i ha was a poet, philosopher, play- 
tichness and variety, Asvaghosha ho OE se phoe PoS 


of the soante r eona w 
Nagarjuna. He is compared to Martin Luther. eun-Tsang 
called him “one of the fout lights of the world.” He gas na omiy 
a philosopher but also & scientist. Nagarjane eee adh e 
theory of relativity in his great work called Madhyamika Sutra. 
He is rightly called the Indian Einstein. l 
rote Kanishka was Vasumitra : 


Anotl eat figure of the court of A 
who praida coi the deliberations of the is a te 
Council. He was the author of M havibhas! ya hae right: 
was a commentary on the Tripitike of the Buddhists. <a 
ly been called an Encyclopaedia of “be? a P 

Another i rtant figure of the court o an 
Gank He. can ae pp author of the great book called 


Susrata on medicine. - 
n of unknown intelligence, was a minister 
he: 


Another great figure 


M itici x i 
og Mihm tig wre a ore 
Agesilaus “played a leading part in the Mie SOTDI RERIN 
fio, philosophical and artistic activities of Mo TEEN ainos ana 

Kanisbka was a great builder, His important buildings anc 
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works of art aro found in Peshawar, Mathura, Kanishkapura and 


Taxila. The Sirsukh city of Taxila. with its hall, monasteries and 
buildings was founded by him. Mathura became a great centre 


Headless statueiof Kanishka 


of art in the time of Kanishka.. The city was made beautiful by 
Kanishka with a large number of monasteries, statues and sculptur- 
An important relic of this period is a statue of Kanishka 


es 
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which. is headless. Reference has already been made to- Shah-ji- 
ki-dheri of Kanishka at Peshawar. 


: Death of Kanishka; M; Sylvain Levi has given the follow- 
ing legend regarding the circumstances which led to the deathof ' 
Kanishka ;. “The king, so tuns the story, had a minister named 
Mathara, of unusual. intelligence. He addressed. Kanishka-in 
these words.: ‘Sire, if you wish to follow the advice of your servant, 
your power will assuredly bring the whole. world into subjection. 
All -will submit to you, and the eight regions will take refuge in 
your merit. Think over what your servant. has.said, but do not 
divulge it.’ - The king replied : ‘Very well, it shall be as you say.’ 
Then minister called together the able Generals and equipped a 
force of the four arms. Wherever the king turned, all men bowed 
before him like herbage under hail. The peoples of three regions 
came into make their submission; under the hoofs of the horse 
ridden by king Kanishka everything either bent or broke.’ The 
king said : ‘Ihave subjugated three regions; all men have taken 
refuge with me ; the region of the north alone has not come in to 
make its submission. IfI subjugate it, I shall never again take 
advantage of an opportunity against any one, be he who he may, 
but I do not yet know the best way to succeed in this -under- 
taking? ‘The king’s people, having heard these words, took counsel 
together, and said : ‘The king is greedy, cruel, and unreasonable; 
his campaigns and continued “conquests have wearied the mass of 
his servants.: He knows not how to be content; but wants to 
reign over the four quarters. . The garrisons are stationed to dis- 
tant frontiers, and our relatives are far from us. ‘Such being the 
situation, we must agree among ourselves, and get rid of him. 
After that-we may be happy.’. As he was ill, they covered him - 
witha quilt, a man sab on top of him and the king died on the 
spot,” 
Estimate of Kanishka. Kanishka was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest kings. of ancient, India., He was & great warrior, @ 
great empire-builder, ‘and a great patron of art and learning... No 
Indian ruler has ruled over such a vast empire in Central Asia as 
was done by Kanishka. Fle was the ‘only Indo-Asiatic king whose 
territories extended beyond the Pamirs. No. wonder, Kanishka 
occupied a unique position in the history: of India, 

Kanishka was not only a great conqueror but also a great 
administrator, Itis worthy of note that there was not a single 
revolt during his reign. 

He patronised art and learning.. He was able to collect in 
his court: large number of learned people, A reference has already. 


been made to his buildings. 

An: attempt has been made to compare Kanishke with Asoka. 
Itis pointed out that both of thim were cruel and blood-thirsty 
before they. came to the throne and before their conversion to 
Buddhism. Both of them were completel, ‘transformed under the 
influence of Buddhism. Asoka called the Buddhist Council at 
Pataliputra and Kanishka called the Buddhist Council in Kashmir. 
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Both of them devoted themselves whole-heartedly to spread of 
Buddhism. If Asoka spread Buddhism in India, Ceylon and the 
neighbouring countries, Kanishka spread the same to Tibet 
China and Japan. What was left unfinished by Asoka was comple- 
ted by Kanishka. For this reason, Kanishka is called Second 
Asoka. However, it is pointed out that-the comparison between 
the two isnot happy. Asoka belongs to the Hinayana school but 
Kanishka belongs to the Mahayana school. Kanishka did not 
` adopt the principle of non-violence in his life and he continued te 
fight the end of his dates. Kanishka is not so greata personality as 
Asoka is. Kanishka is certainly less noble, less great and less 
known. To call Kanishka a second Asoka is to under-estimate the 
prams and services of Asoka who was not only a king but also a 
ishi. 

Downfall ofthe Kushana Empire. The mighty Kushana 
empire reached its high water-mark in the time of Kanishka I. 
Then the Kushanas were feared not only in India but also in Cen- 
tral Asia. However, that greatness was not maintained by the 
successors of Kanishka I.1 Vasishka, the successor of Kanishka I, 
is stated to have ruled only over Mathura and its surrounding re- 
gions. Probably he had the Sanchi region also under his control. 
As no inscription of Vasishka has been discoverd in any other 
part of India, it is concluded that he lost control over the distant 
parts of the Kushana empire. No cause is given for the eclipse of 
the Kushana power during his reign but itis contended that the 
collapse was merely a temporary one. Kanishka was succeeded by 
Huvishka and the latter is stated to have recovered the fortunes 
of the Kushanas during his long and prosperous rule lasting for 
more than 30 years, We have found his inscriptions not only in 


1, Dr. Lohuizen has given the following chronology of Kanishka’s 
dynasty in “The Scythian Period—An approecs tothe History, Art, Epi- 
graphy and Paleography of North India from the lst Century B.C. to the 


Century A.D.” ; 

Kanishka T A.D, 78-10} 
Vasishka 102-106 
Huvishka 111-138 
Kanishka IT 119 
Vasudeva I 152-176 
Kanishka III 192 

[ Vasukushana 200 
Vasudeva II Beginning of 3rd Century. 


A, L, Basham hase reconstructed the Kushana family tree in this 
manner :— 


(1) Kanishka I 
e] 
(2) Vasishka (3) Havishke I 


| 
(4) Kanishka i ~ (5) Huvishka II 


(6) Vasudeva 
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the Mathura regirn but also in North-West Frontier of India and 
also in Eastern Afghanistan. It is contended that tbe region lying 
about 30 miles to the west of Kabul was included in the empire of 
Huvishka who is described as Maharajadhiraja Huvishka Kanishka 
TI is also stated to hava ruled at the same time as a contemporary 
of Huvishka, 

Huvishka was succeeded by Vasudeva I.: We do not have any 
clear evidence with regard to the exact limits of his empire but 
probably his rule did not extend beyond a part of modern Uttar 
Pradesh. Almost/all the Brahmi inscriptions have been found in 
Mathura and its neighbourhood. It appears that the iniperial 
Kushans of India had by this time lost their hold over the extreme 
Northern and North-Western parts of India. It is possible that 
the local Kushanas and other chiefs took advantage of the weak- 
ness of the central power and made themselves independent. The 
last known date of Vasudeva is about 176-77 A.D.. and soon after 
his death the mighty Kushana empire melted away. 

It is practically impossible to give an orderly account of the 
successors of Vasudeva 1. Our only source of information are the 
coins and they do not give us any definite information. However, 
itis maintained that Vasudeva was succeeded by Kanishka IMI 
who ruled for-about 30 years. He was succeeded by Vasudeva If 
who, according to Dr. Altekar, ruled from about 210 to 230 A.D. 

The final break-up of the Kushana empire seoms to have been 
completed during the reigns of the successors of Vasudeva I. Most 
of the territories in the interior of India were lost to the Indian 
chiefs. Most important of. them were the Nagas, the Yaudheyas, 
Malavas and the Kunindas. The evidence fromthe inscriptions 
tells us that the Nagas came into prominence more than a century 
before the reign of Chandragupta TI. The early Nagas held con- 


Kushana empire. ; 

According to Dr. Altekar, the Yaudheyas, a martial tribe, 
had also a hand in the destruction of the Kushana empire. Their 
rule over the territory lying on the banks of the Sutlej as far as 
the borders of Byhawalpur State, lasted for more then a century. 
The copper coins of the Yaudhoyas are similar to those of the 
Kushanas. It appears that those coins were struck by the Yau- 
dheyas after throwing off the yoke of the Kushanas. 

The Malavas and the Kunindas also got their independence 
and became prominent after successfully revolting against the 
authority of the Kushana. They divided between themselves the 
territories formerly held by the Kushanas. The capital of the 

i j . The Kunindas 


ocoupied the territory between the Yamuna and the Sutlej and the 
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It is not possible to siy anything with certainty with regard 
to the successors of Kanishka III and Vasudeva II in north-western 
India, but it appears that the western and central Punjab and 
territory on the other side of the Indus were subject to two or 
more tribes whose names have been read on the coins as the Sakas 
and Shiledas. According to the late R.D. Banerji, the Sakas 
tuled in Gandhara and we have found a large number of their coins 
near Peshawar. According to the same writer, the Shiladas ruled 
over the territory to the east of the Indus. Dr. V. A. Smith des- 
eribed these rulers as sundry chiefs ruling in the Punjab and the 
neighbouring countries in the 3rd and 4th centuries. A.D. It is not 

ible to define the exact relationship between the Sakas’ and 
iladas on one hand and the Kushanas on the other. 


Another cause of the downfall of the Kushana empire was. the 
tise of the Sassanian powerin Iran, The Sassanian empire was 
founded in 225-26 A.D. by Ardeshir I and from the very beginning 
its rulers turned their attention towards the East, Ardeshir I 
came as far as Khorasan. It is stated that the Kushana, Shah or 
ruler sent his envoy to Ardeshir I to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
Gradually, the Sassanian power extended towards Seistan. In 
course of time, it spread from there over parts of western and 
central India and the north-western regions and border-lands of 
India, The Sassanian expansion towards western and central India 
was made at the expense of the Western Satraps and the: Satava- 
hanas. Not only Bactria, but also the whole of north-western 
India became important provinces in the eastern division of the 
Sassanian empire. An atttempt was made by the Kushanas to 
become independent of the Sassanians in’ the time of Emperor 
Vathram II (276—93 A.D.) but that seems to have failed. It is 
obvious that the rising power of the Sassanians gave a severe: blow 
to the declining strength of the Kushanas in the northern and 
western parts of India and beyond; 


Pere appears that, in course of time, the Kushanas on tbe bor- 
der of India and also in the Punjab were thoroughly intermingled 
with other tribes. They continued their chequered existence even 
up to the time of Samudragupta and the latter forced them to 
submit to him, ‘They are described in the Allahabad pillar. inscrip- 
tion as Daivaputra ShahiShahanushahi. In the later part of 
the 4th or early in the 5th century A.D., the Kushanas got a new 
title, namely, Kidara. Their existence in certain parts of the 
Punjab, North-Western Frontier Province and Kashmir in the 5th 
century is proved by the discovery of a large. number: ‘of coins. 
However, it is difficult to say anything about. the exact period of 
their rule, their order of succession and even the limits of their 
territory. Thus it was that the Kushana empire faded away. 


It is pointed out that one of the causes of the downfall of the 
Kushanas was the. division of power between the joint rulers among 
the Kashanas. Huvishka and Kanishka IT ruled at the same time. 
We are told that associated rulers enjoyed imperial. titles and privi- 
leges. Azes I and Azilises, Azilises and Azcs Il used the same 
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titles on their joint coins. This method was not conducive at all 
to the maintenance of strong power. 


Thus it was that the great Kushana empire disappeared from 
history. 

India under the Kushanas: Administration. A critical 
study of the coins and inscriptions of the Kuskanas helps us to 
have an idea of India under the Kushanas. We find that the ad- 
ministrative systems of the Kushanas had certain foreign elements 
in it and certain Indian elements. The important foreign element 
was the government by Satraps. The latter were Viceroys or Gover- 
nors of the Provinces, There were some functionaries who had 
foreign. names. The name Strategos stood for a General or Mili- 
tary Governor. The name Meridach stood for District Magistrate. 
The officers called Amatyas and Mahasenapati were officers of 
Indian origin. The officers having foreign names were stationed 
in the North-West, while officers having Indian names were sta- 
tioned in the interior. 

Kingship was the prevailing type of polity, although there 
are references to republics also. The Kushana rulers took up such 
titles as Mahisvara, Devaputra, Kaiser and Shehi-Sahanushahi. 
There was a tendency to deify ancestral kings. The Mathura ins- 
eription of Huvishka refers to a Deva-Kula or a shrine where the 
statue “the grand-father of Kanishka” was installed. There was 
a strange system of two kings ruling at the same time during the 
Kushana period. We are ‘told that Kanishka II and Huvishka 
ruled jointly. It is possible that this institution was borrowed from 
the Indo-Greeks:: ; 

According to Dr. B N. Puri, the Kushana kings possessed unfet- 
tered powers. Although there is a reference to an advisory body 
to assist the king in Buddhist literature, it is not safe to assert that 
such a council existed in the Kushana period as there is no» refer- 
ence to-suh a body in the Kushana records.. 

The: Satraps in India were called Mahakshatrapas and Ksha- 
trapas.; Some of them are. mentioned as, Rajan Mahakshatrapas. 
These officials had. powers: to: issue their coins, - The assump- 
tion. of thè title points ‘to. its conferment by some oyerlord. The 


term. “Kshatrapas” in San krit literature is cuged in the sense 
of dominion, rule and power; as exercised by. gods and men. Itis 
used in the sense of a ruler in the Rigveda. Even before the Kush- 
anas, there were: Kshatrapas of Kapisa and. Abbisara Prastha and 
of Mathura.’ “The Kushana rulers followed the system of their pre- 
decessors. Kanishka’s “Kshatrapas enjoyed a position different 
from that. of the western Kehatrapas. The inscriptions of Kani- 
shka have references: to several Kshatrapas. Dr, Puri points out that 
if the Kshatrapas ‘had: been: independent, their names would haye 
occurred in the inscriptions and not those: of Kanishka or. Huvi- 
shka alone. 

The. term‘ Dandanayaka”’ and “Maha Dandanoyaka” formed 
a link in the Kushana administrative - machinery, These terms 
occur for the first time in the Kushana records, The term “Dan- 
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danayaka’’ has been translated as a magistrate; “the leader of the 
four forces of the army”, “a fortunate general”, “commander of 
forces", ‘a judge”, “administrator of punishment” ‘‘crimina] magis- 
trate”, ‘the great leader of the forces”, “prefect of police’ and 
‘Commissioner of Police”, The view of Dr. Puri is that Dandanaya- 
kas were fendatory chiefs who were appointed by the king. They 
owed allegiance to the king and were required to render civil and 
military service. The civil aid was in the form of personal service 
for maintaining law and order. The Kushanas were the first to 
introduce this system which was later on followed by the Guptas. 
The names of all the Ksbatrapas, Mahakshatrapes and Mahadan- 
danayakas F ear to be foreign and that explains the absence of 
Indian official heads at the higher level. 

There are references to Gramikas and Padrapalas. The term 
“Gramika”’ is taken in the sense of the head of the village. Padra- 
pala was also a local head. 

Dr. Puri is of the view that the Kushana administration 
must haye ensured safety as there are references to people coming 
to Mathura from Abhisar, Nagara, Odayana and eyen Wokhana 
or Badahshan. Whatever might have been the detailed set‘ up, 
safety and security. were responsible for progress and prosperity 
which would be evident from the life of the people in general and 
a large number of donations; and dedications for all religions. 

India under the Kushanas, p. 85) ` 

Economic Condition. India bad a brisk trade with foreign 
countries. The establishment of law and order in the country and 
the absence of foreign invasion must have made the people pros- 
perous, Commodities were sent from different parts of the empire 
to foreign countries. There were land routes through the North- 
ond there were sea-routes from the West coast, India had a 

avonrable balance of trade with the Roman Empire. Mommsen, 
the great historian, refers to the heavy drain of gold` from Rome 
into India in payment of her imports from India, The drain was 
80 touch that Pliny, a Roman writer, Jamented the flow of gold 
i his country to India, We are told that Roman ladies para- 

ed themselves along the highways of Rome after clothing them- 
selves with many folds of muslin from India. “As a matter of fact, 
they became a menace to the morals of.the city. Ultimately, the 
Government was forced to ban the import: of muslin from India. 
The trate with Rome was done from the ports in Western and 
Southern India. This fact is proved by the. discovery. of a’ large 
number of Roman gold coins from these areas... ‘These Roman coins 
influenced not only the Kushana currency. but, also the Gupta coin- 
age. 

Agriculture was the back-bone of the economy of the country. 

The reference to crops, nature‘of land and its improvement and 
irrigation, suggest that the agriculturists knew the importance and 
also the ways and means of improving ‘arid increasing the produce: 
Cattle rearing was also encouraged.* On‘oocasions, there were 
famines and efforts were made to-overcome the crises by equitably 
distributing the stock-in- hand. 
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The people seemed to have been happy economically as most 
of the dedications at Mathura weremade by ordinary men and wo= 
men, The trade guilds enjoyed stability and confidence. The 
names of the some of the guilds mentioned in the records are those 
of goldsmiths, makers or sellers of cloaks, oil millers, perfumers, 
makers of molasses, curd makers, cotton cloth makers, sweet-meat 
confectioners, wheat flour dealers, fruit dealers, flour grinders, des- 
lers in perfumed oils, provision dealers, weavers, potters, corn dea- 
lers, bamboo workers and braziers. The head of the guilds was 
called Shreshthin, Guilds accepted permanent deposits and carried 
out the duties assigned to them in the deeds of stipulation. Itis 
not known whether the guilds charged some remuneration for the 
services rendered by them. 


There were sea-faring merchants. The Mahavastu mentions 
merchants crossing over the heavy seas on ships laiden with mer- 
chandise. A safe return from the sea was a happy event in the life 
of a merchant. 

Workers in metals included blacksmiths, needle makers, 
goldsmiths, coppersmiths, workers in glass and lead, workers in 
tin, brass, ivory and iron, etc. The people engaged in wild life 
were not aboriginals but those of the low class. his professional 
group included hunters, snake charmers, dealers in bark of trees, 
bamboo workers, bird catchers, pig dealers, etc. The attendent 
class included gardeners, menial servants, door kéepers, slave girls, 
bathing attendants, labourers and hired workmen, The entertain- 
ment class included play actors, dancers, acrobats and prostitutes, 
The class of learned men included writers, physicians, surgeons and 
painters. 


Social Life i 


easte between 
ing status, but there 


four castes mentioned are K Me 
and the Sudras Brahmans oceupied a position of privilege and 


were held in high esteem. There are references to feeding of 
hundred Brahmanas at one place. 

There are references to attendants who cared for the comforts 
of the masters and mistresses of the households. A domestic ser- 
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vant was called Karmakara, while a hired labourer was known as 
Paurusheya. Maid servants attended on ladies and prepared for 
them comesties, garlands, etc. There are references to various 
kinds of nurses for looking after the babies. The ladies enjoyed 
considerable freedom and they were provided with separate apart- 
ments in the house. There was no uniformity in the matter of 
dress which varied with region and people. In the Gandhara region, 
the ordinary dress of the people consisted of a loin cloth (Dhoti) 
tied with a girdle at the waiste and a scarf and turban. The women 
put on askirt (Labnga) and bodice and sometimes Sari, In Mathura 
different types of dresses are represented in sculptures. In one 
sculpture from Sarnath the devotees are clad in long tunics with a 
belt above the hips. Some men are shown as putting on a neck- 
lace, bracelets, eardrops and the dhoti covering the knees. It was 
the usual dress of the people, with a scarf tied round the loins, tke 
shawl covering the body or, even without it and the usual head 
dress. The dress of the Pana is also shown. It consisted of 
boots, breeches and belted cassocks for men and jackets for women. 
In Gandhara sculptures, men wear a necklace and a single bangle 
on ench wrist, while women have a similar kind of necklace but 
several bangles on their wrists as well as heavy anklets on their 
ankles. Ia Mathura sculptures, the usual ornaments for the men 
are necklace, bracelets and ear-drops, while women have ornaments 
round the neck, the wrists, the anklets and the ear-drops. The 
Lalitavistar and Saundarananda of Ashvaghosha refer to anklets, 
ear-rings and pearl necklace, 


_ The cloth used for dress varied with people from different 
regions and according to their status. Some used cotton silk from 
Kashi and others used plain cotton, 


People had their pastimes and recreations. They varied 
according to their tastes and circumstances. There are references 
to neat and lovely gardens serving as places of recreation, There 
are also references to lovely spots for walking. Children were 
happy in playing on sand with their toys. There are references to 
wrestling grounds and gymnasiums, Playing on musical instru- 
ment, dancing and excursion and hunting and dice playing were 
the recreations of the adults, People also enjoyed magic displays 
and festivals, The musical instrument depicted in sculptures are 
cymblas, drums, harp, lute, lyre, mandoline, pan- pipes, and tam- 
bourine. There are references to magicians giving their magical 
performances. 


As regards food, the people were both vegetarians and non- 
vegetarians. The vegetarian food consisted of flour, rice, barley, 
mustard seed, roots, milk, ghee, curd, sweats, molasses, honey, 
ete. The non vegetarian food consisted of meat and fish. Onion 
was forbidden to the Kshatriyas, 


We have references to housing arrangements, There were 
double-storeyed furnished houses connected with staircases, the 
exterior position having a balcony and the ladies apartment at 
the back. 
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Religious Condition. It was during the Kushana period 
that Mahayanism made its appearance and the Buddbist religion 
was divided into two parts. Kanishka called the fourth Buddhist 
Council to settle the Buddhist doctrines. On the whole, the Kusha- 
nas followed a policy of religious toleration, Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism and Jainism flourished side by side. The deities found on 
the coins of the Kushana rulers are not only Brahmanical and 
Buddhist but also Greek, Sumerian, Zoroastrian, Elamite and 
Mithraic deities. The Kushana rulers did not make their personal 
religion the religion of the State or the people. Kadphises II was 
a follower of Siva. Kanishka I was a follower of Buddhism. Vasu- 
deva wasa follower of Siva. The Kushana rulers were not partial 
towards any religion. It is to be noted that Sanskrit became the 
language of Buddhism also during this pericd. 


Dr. Puri rightly points out that the data available from ins- 
criptions, coins, literature and art suggest that Brahmanism was 
a living force during the Kushana period. The performance of 
Vedic. sacrifices was common. The Brahmanas received handsome 
fees, There are references to deposits of money with guilds with 
the stipulation that out of the interest, hundreds of Brahmans 
were to be fed every day. There are references to many Hindu 

ods, e.g., Vishnu, Narayara, Varuna, Brahma, Kuvera, Chandra, 
cay Dhanada and Ganga. 

The Jains were also fairly active with their Ganas, Kulas, 
and: Sakhas. Mathura was a strong centre of Jainism. The Jains 
raised stupas over the ashes of their chiefs or religious leaders 
and those were surrounded by railings. The Tirathankaras enjoy- 
ed the respect and adoration of all the schools. The evidence 
furnished by inscriptions is corroborated by Kalpasutra. Women 
also played an important part in Jainism. They created endow- 
ments and persuaded others to do the same. There are references 
to Jain nuns. The heads of schools had female disciples who 
received religious instructions. 


There are references to the cult of snake worshippers in 
many records, The Nagas were given human forms in sculptures, 
distinguished from the Bodhisattvas by the hood of snake-heads. 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism tried to assimilate this cult, 
but the Nagas continued to be propitiated as lords of treasures, 
capable of conferring boons and destroying the enemies of the 
propitiator, i 

Literature. The Kushana rulers were great patrons of lite- 
rature and no wonder, a large number of standard books were 
written in Sanskrit during their period. The Kushana literature 
is Sanskrit in language but Buddhist in theme. Instead of Pali, 
the Buddhist scholars used Sanskrit as the vehicle of their ex- 


pression. 

The most important writer of this period was Asvaghosha. 
He was the author of Buddhacharita and Saundurananda. Out 
of these two Kavyas, the Buddhacbarita is supposed to be later 
than Saunderananda although the former is more important. In 
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the Buddhacharita, Asyaghosha portrays the life of Buddha with 
devotion and admiration in simple and faultless Sanskrit. He is 
moderate in the use of Alankaras. The Saundaranada is also con- 
nected with the life story of Buddha. . However, its main theme is 
the conversion of Nanda by Buddha. The story is related in ear- 
lier Pali works and Asvaghosha points out that he wrote his book 
not for the sake of detection but for liberation and to perfect 
peace. To quote him, “this ornate poem was a little honey mixed 
with the bitter medicine to make it palutable for those whom he 
wanted to win. over to the faith of the Tathagata”. 


Asvaghosha was also the author of Sariputraprakarana. It 
was a Nine-Act play dealing with the story of conversion of Sari- 
pea and Mandgalyana. However, only a few passages are extant 
n a Central Asian manuscript. The Chinese and Tibetan transla- 
tions attribute to Asvaghosha Gandistotra and Vajrasuchi. Gan- 
distotra or “The Song of the Bell” is a collection of 29 stangas. 
It has no affinity with the style of Asvaghosha. Vajrasuchi is a 
clever piece of polemic with arguments against Brahamana superio- 
rity and caste system. It has no trace of the style of Asvaghosha. 


„ Crities point out that Asyaghosha was indebted to Vala- 
miki and Kalidasa. He refers to Valmiki and Kalidasa at many 
`: paa Asvaghosha wrote his Kavyas not for the sake of poetry 

ut for the higher ideal of salvation. He made poetry a hand- 
maid of religion and philosophy. He appealed to human emotions 
through his Kavyas. According to Johnston. “Asvaghosha is & 
writer of baffling contrasts; on the one hand the literary artist is 
& story teller, preacher and poet, on the other hand the scholar 
is anxious to conform with all the rules to parade his knowledge. 
The possession of good qualities implies a liability to the corres- 
ponding defects and among a people who treasured intelligence 
and learning. 3 It is not surprising to find some lapses at times, 
like the Buddhist poet, into pedantry. For, if his mother is exeel- 
lent, his manner is often disconcerting”, 


. The style of Asvaghosha is simple but he is not always free 
from artificial embellishments, His onde for similies aad the 
wide range from which he draws them is unparalleled. Romanti- 
cism and naturalism equally figure in his poems, Asvaghosha 
was bitter against women whom he compared to poisonous oree- 
ers. Honey was on their tongues but poison in their hearts. 
hey were the origin of all sins and dangers. He advised the 
people not to place more trust in them than in enemies, Asva- 
ghosha painted nature with the light brush of ornate poetry in 
the choicest expression of words. He saw nature at his best. 
Lotus was his favourite. 


It was during this period that Nagarjuna wrote the prajne- 
paramita Sutra-sastra, Vasumitra wrote the Mahavibhasha Sas- 
tra, Charka wrote his famous treatise on Indian medicine. The 
other works attributed to this period are the Mahavastu, Lalitavis- 
tara, Divyavadana, Suddharama-Pundrika and Milindapanha. Ex- 
cepting Milindapanha, the other works are in Sanskrit. 
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_ Coinage. We have a large number of coins of the Kushana 
period. Kanishka I, Huvishka and Vasudeva issued gold ahd 
copper“ coins. They did not issue any silver coin. The later Ku- 
shanas struck only gold coins. A large number of the silver and cop- 
per coins were issued by such autonomous tribes as the ‘Malavas, 
Yaudheyas, Arjunayanas, Audumbaras, Kunindas, etc, We have 
also a large number of Roman gold coins which were imported 
into India for the payment of the Indian goods exported to Rome. 


An interest'ng feature of the Kushava coinage is that the 
figures of the various deities worshipped by the different peoples 
living in the Kushana Empire as its subjects in its different parts 
were represented on the Kushana-coins. The Kushana rulers did 
not impose their own religious belief on the people. They had a 
cosmopolitan outlook in religious matters. It is interesting to find 
that images of the deities from countries like Iran, Bactria and 
other neighbouring regions are found on the Kushana coins. 


The names of the deities figuring on the coins of the Kushana 
rulers are very many. Some of them are Helious, Salene, Orlagno, 
Mazdohano, Boddo, Saka-Mana-Bouda, Miiro, Mao, Manaobago, 
Ardoksho, Mithro, Ride, Zero, Horon, Maasena, Skando-Komaro- 
Bizago, Ommo, ete. The figure of Siva appears on the coins of 
Kadphises II and the figure of Heracles appears on the coins of 
Kadphises I. 

The Kushana coins were inspired by the ideals of both Brah- 
manism and Buddhism. The Kushana coins have many Brahmani- 
cal deities and some of them ate Vritrahan, Mihira, Chandramas, 
Bhavesa, Yama, Varuna, Mahasena, Skanda-Kumara-Visakha, 
Uma, Skanda Kumara-Visakha, Vata, Apom-Napat, Mitra, Aira- 
Vira, etc. A study of the Kushana coins shows that the Kushana 
Empire was equally the empire of the Brahmanas as that of the 
Buddhists. 

Gandhara Art. The Kushana period is famous for the 
growth of Gandhara art. We come across a large number of 
specimens of this art in the region known in olden days as 
Gandbara of which Peshawar was the centre. This region was 
ruled over by a number of Greek princes for about 300 years and 
was a meeting ground of the East and the West. A large number 
of Graeco-Roman craftsmen seem to have been employed in the 
execution of the works of the Gandhara art and it is suggested 
that they found their way to Gandbara through’ the Parthian 
Empire.. The most important centres of the Gandhara School 
were at Jalalabad, Hadda and Bamiyan in Afghanistan, the Swat 
Valley and the Peshawar District. 


According to Dr. V. A. Smith, the Gandhara style is Graeco- 
Roman, based on the cosmopolitan art of Asia Minor and the Ro- 
man Empire as practised in the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Mueh of the best work in that style was executed dur- 
ing the second century A.D. in the reigns of Kanishka and Huvish- 
ka. According to Paul Maseon-Oursel and others, the Gandhara art 
is more Greek than Indian, It flourished probably from the 2nd. 
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half of the first century B.C. to the fifth century of Christian era. 
According to N. R. Ray the Gandhara art was active from about 
the middle of the first century B.C. to about the fifth century 
AD, 

According to Dr. H. Goetz, “In its aesthetic ideals, bowever, 
this art hed nothing in common with Graeco-Roman att, Gaudy 
and bombastic in its general effect, it is a hodgepodge of good 
foreign and barbarian local work. Only in its last stage did it 
achieve a balanced architecture and a delicate sculpture. Ths 
hillsides of ancient Gandhara are even tocay covered with undrc:is 
of ruin sites: Peshawara, the ruins of Begram and Hadda near 
Kabul, Ushkur and Harwan in Kashmir, Taxila in the Punjab, ete. 
The principal sphere of Gandkaran art influence was Central Asia, 
but it also infiltrated into India proper as fer as Saurashtra ond 
Gujarat and the Great mercantile town of Mathura on the Yamuna.” 


According to Dr. B.N. Puri, “The Gandhara art is not free 
from controversy. Indian iconography dominates, ‘but foreign 
elements are conspicuous. In fact the Hellenistic.Roman clements 
are euppeted to form the basis for the artist’s conceptions and de- 
sign. The extent of foreign influence is noticed in the Apollo-faced 
figure of the Buddha, in the dress-chiton ard himation, in the corin- 
thian orders, and floral decorations ; and, in fact, some foreign divi- 
nities also figure in this art. These might have been the earlier con- 
tribution of the Gandhara artists but the time factor was important. 
The ultimate Indianisation was the test of the age. Itis probable 
that the Gandhara artists helped their counter-parts at Mathura, 
and they too might have been inspired in return. This may have 
happened under the Kushanas, whose empire included both these 
regions of artistic activitics, The Kushana Tulers patronised these 
artists, and mutual understanding in some form or the other is 
not ruled out. It isa pity that there was no synthesis in the 
artistic traditions in this period, although the halo and the folds of 
drapery at Mathura might have been connected or borrowed to 
some extent from Gandhara. It is very likely that Buddhist icono- 
graphy Fanlo Soninating at sitar might have accepted certain 

onographic concepts of the West—from Gre tg 
(ladis wader the we mee i Greece or Rome, or both 


The dating of the Gandhara art is a very difficult problem as 
we do not have any monument which bears any date. “Not one 
of the thousands of known images bears a date in an any known 
era, nor do considerations of style permit to determine their chro- 
nological sequence with any sure approach to accuracy,” How- 
ever, it is definite that the majority of the workers were produced 
during the Kushana period and the most prolific period of activity 
of the school must be assigned to them. It can be assumed that 
the fonoa had Bogna to me? Haps long before the Kushanas came 
upon the scene, e evolution of the t that we find alread 
standardised with the Kushanas DISABLE a fairy long period of 
earlier achievement. All that can be definitely said fs that the 
Gandhara School dated from the first century B.C. and definitely 

attained ita greatest expansion in the reign of Kanishka, 
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According to Dr. Kramrisch, “It (Gandhara art) may be con- 
sidered from one point of view as representing an eastward ex- 
pansion of the Hellenistic civilization 
mixed with Iranian elements ; from an- 
other as a westward expansion of the 
Indian culture in a western garb.” Again, 
“Tf it is Indian and colonial from a Hel- 
lenistic point of view, it is Hellenistic and 
colonial when viewed from India.” The 
Iranian elements noticed in the sculptures 
of Gandbara art have been assumed by 
some scholsrs to have found their way 
into Indian art at the time when the 
Achaemenian Empire extended over the 
North-West and tho Hellenic element 
followed later. However, Sir John Mar- 
shall is of the opinion that the fusion of 
Iranian with Hellenistic ideas took place 
in Bactria and the neighbouring countries 
after their colonization by. Alexander, the 
great, and the hybird art that was evolved 
was introduced into India, either as a 
result of peaceful intercourse between the Bodhisattva Gandhara 
Mauryan Empire and Western Asia.or asa School 
result of the subsequent invasions of the 
Bactrian Greeks, Scythians, Parthians and Kushanas who must 


which every rib and tendon is shown underneath a feminine face 
with ladylike coiffure and masculine beard. 

The Gandhara art, though Hellenistic in form and execution, 
is certainly Indian in content and subject-matter. It follows the 
Indian tradition, both yerbal and plastic, in every essential of its 
iconography, The whole conception of the seated Yogi and teacher 
is Indian, The Usnisa, the Mudras, the Asana, ete., cannot be 
anything but Indian, All that is really Hellenistic is the plasti- 
city and the treatment of the drapery. “Indian in theme, based 
on Indian tradition, it (Gandhara art) may even be said to be 
Indian to all intents aud purposes, practically an offshoot of early 
Indian art transformed by powerful extraneous influence.” 

It is to be noted that the figures and their draperies of the 
Bimaran reliquary strongly recall Hellenistic ideals. The drapery 
js treated plastically as separate volume with its own weight. In 
the standing Buddha from Loriyan Tongai, the drapery is separated 
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from the body, but itis so disposed that certain parts of the 
body are made visible from underneath the garment, the fold-lines 
of which remain agitated. This fact is more clear in the Buddha 
from Chareadda, As time went on passing, transparent drapery 
with agitated fold-lines became more and more prominent. The 
figures of the first century A.D. are shorter in stature, stumpy in 
appearance and are treated ina rough manner. It appears that 
this degenerate art was partly due to Saka-Kushana influences 
from the Mathura region From the 3rd century onwards there 
was a revival of artistic forces that were current in the first cen- 
tury. The works from Hadda and Jaulian are characterised by an 
intensity of feeling, a telling realism, and an individuality of cha- 
wacter. It was this phase of Gandhara art that was taken to 
Central Asia and China and which made it so famous in the world. 


There has been a lot of difference of opinion among scholars 
with regard to the influence of the Gandhara art. According to 
Havell, the influence of the Hellenistic art upon Indian art was 
purely technical in character and was in no way the spiritual or 
intellectual force which shaped its ideals and ordered. its form of 
expression, Magadha and not Gandhara was the spiritual centre 
of Mahayana Buddhism to which Kanishka gave imperial patron- 
age. According to Will Durant, the Gandhara art had little influ- 
ence upon the sculptural form and methods of India itself. When, 
after some centuries of flourishing activity, the Gandhara school 
passed away, Indian art came to life again under Hindu rulers, took 
up the traditions Jeft by the native artists of Bharhut, Amravati 
and Mathura and paid little attention to the Greek interlude at 
Gandhara. According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Gandhara art influ- 
enced to some extent, as it was itself influenced by the other 
schools of Indian art, but the nature and extent of this influence 
are matters of controversy It failed, however, to penetrate deeply 
into the interior and had no sharein the later development of 
Indian art. “But outside India the Gandhara School achieved a 
grand success by becoming the parent of the Buddhist art of 
Eastern or Chinese Turkistan, Mongolia, China, Kores and Japan.” 


The view of R. D. Banerjee was that the Gandhara art beld 
sway tor nearly five centuries and gradually influenced all other 
schools of India proper and the countries within its zone of influ- 
ence. The relics of Indian art found in Central Asia and the Bud- 
dhist relics at Amravati in the Krishna District all betrav the far- 
reaching influence of the Gandhara art. The most important 
contribution of tke school to Indian sculpture is the fashioning of 
images of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. The idea of depth 
was introduced by them into bas-reliefs. The Scythian monarchs 
continucd these ideals and motifs. The Buddhist structures of 
Central Asia were all decorated with sculptures, painting and 
terracota which proved the very deep hold which this school of art 
had. The style introduced by Gandhara art, depicting scenes from 
the life be Pier persisted in Northern India till the twelfth 
century A.D, 
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According to Paul Masson-Oursel and others, the Gandhara 
art exercised a two-fold influence, Its influence spread on ono side 
through Central Asia to China and Japan and on the other in India 
itself and by the sea to the islands and Indo-China, The art of 
Mathura seems to have been the first to come under the influence 
of Gavdhara art. 


We may conclude with the following observation of Rene 
Grousset : “Tt is obvious that the Gandhara school with its faces 
which are often weak and lacking in character, its, conventional 
motifs adopted to order, we may add its common places cannot 
possibly be compared to the school of Sanchi in sincerity of faith 
and emotion or spontaneity of inspiration, still less with the later 
schools of the Gupta and Pallava periods.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
INDIA AND THE WESTERN WORLD 


It is now generally agreed that India maintained her eontact 
with the Western world centuries before the Christian era. The 
discoveries at Mohenjodaro show that there was intercourse bet- 
ween the Indus Valley and the Western world in about 300 B.C. 
Mohenjodaro was probably a great port carrying on trade by sea 
with Ur and Kish and also with Egypt. There was intercourse by 
land as well. Dr. R. C. Majumdar is of the opinion that it is diffi- 
cult to say definitely whether this intercourse continued unbroken 
even after the Indus Valley civilisation or not. 


According to the Jewish chronicles, there was a sea voyage to 
the East in the time of Solomon (c. 800 B.C.) and many articles 
were brought from there, The use of the Indian names for mer- 
chandise raises a strong presumption in favour of their Indian 
origin. The word ‘Sindhu’, found in the library of Assurbanipal, 
is used in the sense of Indian cotton. The Hebrew Karpas is 
derived from the Sanskrit Karpasa. 


One of the Jataka stories makes a reference to a trading 
voyage to the kingdom of Bayeru and scholars have interpreted it 
as the Indian form of Babylon. This points out to trade between. 
India and Babylon. 


The Boghaz Koi inscriptions of the: fourteenth century B.C. 
contain the names of such deities as Mitra, Varuna, Indra, etc. 
These names indicate that there was a very close contact between 
India and Western Asia before the 14th century B.C. 


_ Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out that the information at our 
disposal does not enable us to determine the precise nature and 
extent of international relationship except the fact that there were 
trade and cultural relations between India and the Western world. 
‘Phere were practically no political ties. 


Persia. Cyrus of Persia founded a great dynasty in 538 B.C. 
Darius, his successor, sent an expedition to India, The Indus 
Valley was annexed and was made a separate province of the Per- 
sian Empire, It paid an enormous annual tribute. As the Persian 
Empire extended to India and the Western world, the common 
subjection to a great empire must have brought India into close 
contact with the Western world. 


Greece. The invasion of India hy Alexander, the Great, is 
the next landmark in the his‘ory of the relatiors between India 
and the Western world. A large number of Greeks and Indians 
formed the retinue of Alexander and that must have afforded 
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many opportunities to them to understand one another, Although 
the rule of the Greeks was very short, even that must have ee 
in bringing the parties together. Although the successor of Alex- 
ander lost his Indian dominions, India continued to maintain close 
toach with the Western world through the kingdom of Seleucus 
which reached its border. Chandragupta Maurya, Bindusara and 
Asoka maintained intimate relations with the Greek kingdom of 
the West, Megasthenes and Daimachns lived in the Mauryan court 
as ambassadors, Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, sent an 
envoy named Dionysius. All of these persons wrote valuable ao- 
counts of India, It can be presumed that the Mauryan emperors 
also must have sent their ambassadors to the above-mentioned 
countries, It is well-known that Bindusara requested the succes- 
sors of Seleucus to send him some figs, sweet wine and a Sophist. 
This shows that there were cordial relations between the two coun- 
tries. The XIIth Rock Edict of Asoka refers to five Greek rulers, 
viz., Antiochus of Syria, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Alex- 
ander of Epirus, Ptolemy of Egypt and Magas of Cyrene, It is 
contended that on account of the missionary activities of Asoka, 
his Dhamma was followed in the dominions of the above-mentioned 
rulers. Megasthenes tells us that there was a special department 
in the city of Pataliputra which looked after foreigners. This 
shows that a large number of foreigners must have been coming 
to India at that time. 


t. There were intimate relations between India and 
Egypt. It is pointed out that in the LANPI of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (285—245 B.C.) were to be seen Indian women, Indian 
hunting dogs, Indian cows and Indian spices. 


The foundation of the kingdom of Parthia was responsible for 
ending the direct political contact between India and the Greek 
world of the West. Antiochus, the Great, of Syria was the last 
Greek ruler of the West to maintain any direct contact with India. 
For more than 100 years, the Parthian empire served as a buffer 
state between India and the kingdoms of the West. However, 
Egypt was directly accessible by sea and the maritime intercourse 
between India and Egypt was maintained. The destruction of 
Tyre and the foundation of Alexandria by Alexander facilitated 
intercourse between the two countries. Ptolemy Philadelphus built 
a port and Berenice on the Egyptian coast of the Red Sea and 
connected the same with a road. There must have been direct 
voyages between India and Egypt. It is stated that in the 6th 
century B.C., Scylex was deputed by Darius to explore the Indus 
Valley. He sailed down the Indus river to the Indian Ocean and 
utimately reached Egypt. i 

The Roman Empire. It was the policy of the Roman Em- 
pire during the first two centuries of the Christian era to encour- 
age direct sea trade with India. It was also intended to lessen as 
far as possible trade with India through Parthia by the land route. 
However, the direct sea voyage was a long and tedious one. The 
reason was that the sailors were required to keep near the coast. 
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However, this state of affairs was changed by a discovery made 
about 45 A.D. by Hippalus. The latter pointed out to the ‘‘exis- 
tence oi the monsoon winds, flowing regularly across the Indian 
Ocean” which could enable the ships to sail right across the Indian 
Ocean. The result of this wonderful discovery was that the time 
required for a sea voyage between India and Alexandria was very 
much shortened, There were certain other factors which helped 
the growth of trade and those were the foundation of the Roman 
empire and the great demand for articles of luxury from India in 
the Roman markets. Pliny tells us that nearly 50 million Sester- 
ces or halfa million sterling flowed every year from Rome to 
India to pay for the balance of trade. This statement of Pliny 
is supported by the large number of Roman coins which have been 
found in India. The South Indian literature of the Sangham 
period also supports the contention. There ate references to 
“Yavanas of graceless harsh speech” who: possessed many precious 
utensils and large quantities of diamonds. There are references 
to sea port towns where foreign merchants lived. We are also 
informed about the activities of the busy customs officials and 
others engaged in loading and unloading vessels in the harbours. 
Active commerce between India and the Roman empire continued 
to flourish till the 3rd century A:D. 

‘One or more Indian States sent embassies to Augustus. 
Other Indian embassies were sent to Rome during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era in the time of Trajan, Hadrian, 
Constantine, Julian and Justinian. 


_ An important. result of the development of commercial ard 
political relations between India and the Roman Empire was that 
a large number of Indians and Romans visited each other's coun- 
try. Alexandria was the meeting ground between the East and 
the -West. No wonder, it was visited by a large number of Indian 
traders, The Indians formed apart. of the settled population of 
Alexandria, Their presence there is attested by a grave-stone* 
with wheel and Trisula (trident). Some Brahmans who visited 
Alexandria in 470 A:D, were the guests of Consul Saverus. 


Effect. Whenever countries come into intimate contact with 
one another, they are bound to be influenced by one another. It 
cannot be contended that India was altogether impervious to-the 
influence of the West. Likewise, it is ridiculous to maintain that 
‘Indian civilisation was a bye-product of the Macedonian or Achae- 
menian invasion.” 

As regards the influence of India on the West, it cannot be 
denied that India exported large quantities of spices, fine fabrics, 
precious gems and aromatic articles to the countries of the Western 
world. Indian elephants were also in great demand for use in 
wars. However, India exercised greater influence in the field of 
literature, science, philosophy and religion, 

It is pointed out that Greek physicians kad a knowledge of 
Indian medical science, According to a Parsi tradition, the Sassa- 
nid kirg Shapur (242—272 A.D.) “caused to be included among. 
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the holy books, secular works oa medicine, astronomy and meta- 
physics, found in India, Greek and other countries.” King Shapur 
had an Indian medical man residing in Susa. The latter was res- 
ponsible*!not only for treating the patients but also for the teach- 
ing of medical science to students. It is stated that after his 
death, his pupils gave Iran a large number of professionals in 
medical science. 

Indian philosophy also exercised a lot of inflaence on Greek 
philosophy. Clement of Alexandria went to the extent of saying 
that the Greeks “stole their philosophy from barbarians.” 
Sir William Jones pointed out the resemblance between Sankhya 
philosophy and the Pythagorean philosophy. Many scholars are of 
the opinion that the latter was derived from the former. It is 
pointed out that such a view is not tenable as there was practically 
no intercourse between India and Greece at the time. However, 
it is maintained that the establishment of the Achaemenian Em- 
pire touching the borders of India and Greece, made Persia a cen- 
contacts. Even before Alexander, there were cultural 
contacts between India and Greece. Rawlinson has referred to an 
interview between Socrates and an Indian philosopher. It is 
pointed out that even in the 5th century B.C., Indian philosophers 
travelled in the West. It is possible that either in Greece or in 
Persia, if not in India Pythagoras might have come into contact 
with Indians and got his main philosophical ideas from them. 


Garbe. Lassen denies Indian influence on Greek philosophy 
Christian era. Barthelemy Saint-Hailaire has traced the ide 
Sankhya philosophy in Plato. Prof. Weber has traced the influ- ` 
ence of the Indian conception of Vach on the ideas of Logos. 

It is contended that the mystical philosophy of Orphic bor- 
rowed a lot from Indian beliefs, The Greeks 
Indians their belief in reincarnation and the 
They also got from India the doctrine of ogs or meditation and 
ideas of asceticism. It is contended that the Neo-Platonic school 
of Alexandria and Gnosticism show traces of Hindu influence. 
Many of these philosophers must have come to the East to get their 
knowledge and philosophy. 

Buddhism spread in Western countries in the time of Asoka. 
The existence of Buddhism on the Persian borderland is proved by 


Persia, Iraq, Mosul and the country up to the frontier of Syria were 
Buddhistic. ‘There are many traces of Buddhist influence on the 
Manichaean religion which was preached in the third century A.D. 
A book written in the form of a ‘Buddhist Sutra speaks of its foun- 
der Mani as the Tathagata and mentions the Buddha and the 


Bodhisattva. 
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There is evidence to show that Brahmanical religion prevail. 
edin Western Asia, Zenob tells us that there was an Indian 
colony on the upper Euphrates in the second century B.C. The 
Indians built there two temples containing images of gods. It is 
Stated that when Gregory tried to destroy those temples in about 
304 A.D. he was opposed by the Indians. When Christianity made 
its appearance in those regions, Indian culture and religion were 
already important there. It is pointed out that “the Crozier, the 
Mitre, the Chasuble, the Cardinals, robe, the double choir. at the 
Divine Office, the chants, the exorcism, the censer with five chains, 
the blessing imparted by extending right hand over the heads of 
the faithful, the rosary, the celibacy of the clergy, their separation 
from the world, the worship of saints, the fasts, processions, the 
litamies and holy water of Christianity are the result of tho 
contact wlth the Indian Buddhists.” 


} Some Indian books like the Panchtantra were very popular 
in Western countries and were translated in many languages. Many 
Indian legends found their way to Europe. 


However, all this does not mean that India was not influ- 
enced by the Western countries, The Greeks had profound influ- 
ence on the knowledge of astronomy in this country. All the later 
works on Indian astronomy freely quote the authority of Greek as- 
tronomers, The latter were described as Yovanesvara or Yavana- 
charya. The Gargi Samhita says: “The Yavanas are barbarians. 
Yet the science of astronomy originated with them and for this 
reason they must be reverenced like gods,” The names of Greek 
planets and certain technical terms of astronomy were frequently 
used by Indian astronomers in their works. The Indians borrow- 
ed from the Greeks the system of making horoscopes. 

Ee ES 
l. Jairazbhoy points out that the following names of the Zodiac and 
Planets in Aryabhatta and in Varaha Mihira are certainly of Greek origin :— 
(2) ZODIAC 


Greek Sanskrit Latin 
Krios Kriya Aries 
Tauroa Tavuri Taurus 
Didumoi Jituma Gomini 
Karkinos Karkin Cancer 
Leon Leya Leo 
Parthenos Pathena Virgo 
Zugon Juka Libra 
Scorpios Kaurpya Scorpio 
Toxotes Taukshika Sagittarius 
Aigokeros Akokera Capricornus 
Hudrochoos Hrdoga Aquarius 
Ikhthus Itha, [thusi Pisces 

(6) PLANETS 
Helios Heli Sol 
Hermes Himna Mercurius 
Ares Ara Mars 
Kronos Kona Saturnus 
Zeus Jysu Jupiter 


Aphrodite Asphùjit Venus 
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_ The Greeks also influenced the method of making coins in 
India. Before their contact with the Greeks, the Indians used 
punch marked or rudely struck coins. They used one die on the 
coins and their coins were also unpolished. The Indians learnt 
from the Greeks to strike coins from double dics. In other words. 
they learnt to print on both sides of their coins, On one side of 
the coin was printed the name of the king along with his title and 
on the other was given an animal or some other symbol. 


The view of Jairazbhoy is that it is not inconceivable that 
Greek town-planning ideas may have been introduced into India. 
It has been noted by Sir John rshall, the excavator of Taxila, 
that the Mauryan city is laid out at random, but the Greek city 
of Sirkap was planned in a methodical manner. That was due to 
the Greek influence. The main street runs from the north to the 
south and the side streets which intersect it at right angles at 
fairly regular intervals run from east to west. 

Jairazbhoy is also of the view that Rock Edicts of Asoka 
were probably inspired by Persian example. There is also the 
possibility that the Asoka’s practice of erecting inscribed pillars 
may have been influenced by a Greek idea. In Greek myth, Her- 
cules erected pillars in the farthest west to mark his victory over 
the monster Geryon. What Hercules is reputed to have done in 
ihe extreme West, Alexander did in the extreme East. It is well- 
known that Alexander erected altars on the Beas to mark the ex- 
tent of his empire. 

The same writer points out that in the Indian tradition, there 
is no antecedent for the Jaya Stambhah or pillar of victory, al- 
though the sacrificial pillar Yupas) is known in early texts. It is 


martial sense, but they remain as memorials commemorating 

victory of morality. The view that the Mauryan Sila Stambhas 
originated from animal standards intended for worship, with the 
crowning animals being emblems of different gods, cannot be accep- 
ted, Itis significant that this earliest existing pillar in India 
which is dedicated to a deity was set up by a later Greek. This 
was the monolithic garuda column at Besnagar near Bhilsa in 
Central India. We know from the inscription that it was erected 
in the honour of Vasudeva, & form of Vishnu, by Heliodorus, son 
of Dion of Taxila, He was sent as an envoy to the Sunga ruler of 
Besnagar by king ‘Antialkidas. Since the inscription on the rever- 
se advocates restraint, rectitude and renunciation as leading to 
heaven, the pillar is ethical in the sense of Asoka, The pillar at 
Sarnath has sun-wheels between each of the animals represented. 
On the abacus of the Sirnath capital, the animals consist of a 
horse, a humped bull, a lion, and an elephant, and they are follow- 
ing the disks round in a circle. We have precisely these animals 
revolving round a hub in the Nippur tablets from the reigns of 
Artaxerxes I and Darius II (464-404 B.0,), The emblem of.a sun 
disk carved in relief on Buddhist monuments, for example, at 
‘Amaravati ultimately originates in Assyria, Likewise, the so- 
called Buddhist Trisula ornament is patterned on the winged solar 
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disk of Assyria. Mesopotamian sun pillars surmounted by disks 
which stood at entrances to temples, or were borne by priests of 
the sun god are prototypes of sun wheels on pillars at the Buddhist 
Stupas. i 


The Sanskrit words for pen, ink, tablet, plaque and book are 
all derived from the Greek words—Kalama from Kalamos, Mela 
from Melan, Pitika from Pittakion, Phalaka from Plakos, and Pus- 
taka from Puxion meaning tablet with writing. The Greeks may 
have imported parchment into India. 


The Greeks also influenced Indian sculpture. Before the 
Greeks, Bharhut and Sanchi were the contres of art, Greek sculp- 
ture appealed to the imagination of the Indians and.the same 
was adopted by them. The Gandhara ‘School of Art is a clear 
example of the influence of the West on Indian art. The physical 
Gant, drapery or manner of dress were borrowed from the 

reeks, 


Weber and Windisch traced Greek influence on the form of 
the Sanskrit literary drama and Dr. V. A. Smith also holds the 
same view. It is pointed out that the Indians borrowed from the 
Greek drama the ideas of the screen, the parasite and the clown. 


It is contended by some writers that the Indians borrowed 
from the Greeks the decimal system of notation in Mathematics. 
However, it is pointed out that the decimal system was planned 
by an Indian long before the Greeks came to India. 


In the field of religion, the worship of images by the Bud- 
dhists and later on by the Hindus is attributed to Greek influence. 


It is pointed out that the contact of Greek with India ‘‘revo- 
lutionised her coinage, enriched her astronomy and improved her 
art.” According to Prof. Sathianathaiar, “The fact of the matter 
is that; like the Greeks, the Hindus were not averse to borrowing 
from peoples who had Something really good to give, and when 
they borrowed discriminately they assimilated the foreign element 
in an admirable manner, so much so that in some cases the proof 
of indebtedness is difficult. to elucidate.” 


In November, 1959 it was announced that a Graccian urn of 
copper having dolphins and three bronze handles and dating from 
the 3rd or early 2nd century B.C. was dug up at Charsada in the 
North-Western Frontier Prov'nce, That place is known in a local 
insoription as Pukhala and in the Ramayana as Pushkala. Alex- 
ander conquered this place from an Indian prince namcd Astes or 
Hasti. A coin with Indian legend figures the patron divinity of 
this city of Pushkalavati, the Greek city goddess clad in chiton 
and peplos, and wearing a mural crown, and she is holding in her 
hard what appears to bea poppy head, Recent excavation has 
revealed the ditch and ramparts of Astes, and aerial photographs 
a cheseboard town planning strikingly reminiscent of Sirkap. There 
is every possibility of recovering antiquities dating back to the 
period of Greek domination, 
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CHAPTER XXX 
THE NAGAS 


The Nagas were serpent-worshipping non-Aryan tribes of 
ancient India. The worship of serpents was popular in all parts of 
the country. We have epigraphic, numismatic and literary evidence 
to show that there were Naga people in different. parts of the 
country, Many localities were named after the Nagas, e.g., Naga- 
pura, Uragapura, Nagirakhanda, etc. However, at present we are 
concerned only with the Naga dynasties that became powerful in 
the time of the later Kushanas and were ultimately suppressed by 
the Gupta Rulers. 

The evidence of the Purnas is that Naga rulers flourished at 
Vidisa, Kantipuri, Mathura and Padmavati. The Puranas divide 
the Naga dynasty of Vidisa into two parts. To the first part be- 
longed those kings who flourished before the endof the Sungas 
and to the second part belonged those kings who flourished after 
their end. The Kings before 31 B.C. in the Naga dynasty were 
Sesha, Bhogin, Ramachandra, Nakhavan, Dhana-Varman or Dhar- 
mavarman and Vangara. The names of the post-Sunga Nagas were 
Bhuta-Nandi or Bhutinandi; Sisunandi and Yasonandi. It appears 
that from the time of Bhutanandi when the dynasty was re- 
established, they made Padmavati as their capital. A Sivalingam 
called Svarnabindu was established there. 


After a lot of discussion, Dr, K, P, Jayaswal gave the follow- 
ing chronology of the Nagas of Vidisa :— 

l. Sesha Naga (110—90 B.C.). 
2. Bhogin (90—80 B.C.), 
3. Ramachandra (80—50 B.C.). 
4. Dharma-Varman (50—40 B.C,). 
5. Vangara (40—31 B.C.). 
6. Bhutanandi (c. 20 B.C.—10 B.C.) 
7. Sisu Nandi (10 B.C.—25 A.D.), 
8. Yasah Nandi (c, 25 A.D.—30 A.D.). 
9. Purushadata, 

10. Uttamadata. 

11. Kamadata, 

12. Bhavadata. 

13. Siva Nandi or Siyadata. 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal points out that the five last kings are 
known only from inscriptions and coins. Their order of succession 
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is also unceitain. All the 13 Naga rulers covered a period of about 
200 years from about 100 B.C. to 78 A.D, 


Nava Naga. According to K. P. Jayaswal, Nava Naga was 
the founder of the Nava Naga dynasty whose official title was 
Bharasivas. He was a contemporary of Vasudeva, the Kushana 
ruler and he ruled from about 140 A.D.to 170 A.D. He ruled in 
Uttar Pradesh. His coins were issued from Kausambi. By his 
coinage he was connected with Padmavati and Vidisa on the one 
hand and with Virasena and the kings of the Kausambi coins on 
the other, 

Virasena. In about 175 or 180 A.D., we find a Naga king 
named Virasena re-establishing Hindu sovereignty at Mathura, 
According to Dr. Jayaswal, the rise of Virasema was a turning 
point not only in the Naga history but also in the history of Arya- 
varta. His coins have been found in Northern India, almost all 
over Uttar Pradesh and in the Punjab. They are most common at 
Mathura. He occupied Mathura and ruled all over the Aryavarta 
Doab. An inscription of Virasena was discovered by Sir Richard 
Burn. There are a number of broken sculptures and carved pieces 
and the inscription is on the head and mouth of a sculptured 
animal. The inscription is dated in the 13th year of the reign of 
Svamin Virasena, Virasena assumed full sovereignty from the first 
year of his reign. It appears that he ousted the Kushanas from 
Mathura and the whole of the Doab between the Ganga and the 
Yamuna. Virasena had a fairly long reign and according to Dr. 
Jayaswal he ruled from about 170 A.D. to 210 A.D. The same 
writer is of the opinion that ‘The intimate connection between 
his coins and the coins of the undoubted Bharavasiva king, the 
Naga emblem on his coins as if to complete his name, the period 
of his rise and his establishing himself at Mathura mark Virasena 
out as one of the earliest Bharasiva Nagas of the inscriptions and 
the Nava Nagas of the Puranas.” 


Bhava Naga. According to Jayaswal, there were four kings 
after Virasena. Haya Naga ruled for 30 years from about 210 to 
245 A.D. Traya Naga ruled from about 245 to 250 A.D. Barhina 
Naga ruled for 7 years from about 250 to 260 A.D. Charaja Naga 
ruled for 30 years or more from about 260 to 290 A.D. Bhava 
Naga rulcd from about 290 to 315A.D. Dr. Jayaswal made it clear 
that he had fixed the date of Bhava Naga on a consideration of the 
Vakataka and Gupta chronology. Bhava Naga was a contempo- 
rary of Pravarsena I who was an elder contemporary of Samudra 
Gupta. Bhava Naga is described as belonging to the family of 
the Bharasivas “whose royal line owed its origin to the great s.tis- 
faction of Siva that was caused by their carrying a Siva linga 
placed as a load upon their shoulder” and ‘‘who were besprinkled 
on the forehead with the pure wester of the Bhagirathi that had 
been obtained by their valour,” According to Jayaswal, the Bha- 
rasivas re-issuing from the jungles of Hoshangabad and Jubalpur, 
seem to have reached the Ganges through Baghelkhahd. They are 
credited with the performance of no less than 10 Asvamedha sacris 
fices. 
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The real contribution of the Bharasivas, according to Dr, 
Jayaswal, is the foundation of a new tradition, the tradition of 
Hindu freedom and sovereignty. The Manava Dharma Sastra has 
laid down that Aryavarta was the land of the Aryas and the Mlech- 
chhas must live beyond that and outside. This was their political 
and international birth right. It had to be vindicated. ‘he tra- — 
dition initiated by the Bharasivas was kept up by the Vakatakas — 
and was taken over by the Guptas and fully maintained by the 
subscquent emperors from Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya to Bala- 
ditya. If there had been no Bharasivas there would not have 
come into existence a Gupta Empire and the Gupta Vikramadityas.” 
Again, “The Bharasivas re-established Hindu sovereignty in Arya- 
varta. They restored the Hindu imperial throne and the national 
civilization and gave a new life to their country. They revived 
asvamedha after a lapse of some four centuries. They restored 
the sanctity of the Mother Ganges, the river of Lord Siva through- 
out its length by freeing her from sin and crime, and made her 
worthy to be sculptured at the doors of the temples of the Vakata- 
kas and the Guptas as a symbol of purity. They did all this, and 
left no memorial to themselves. They left their deeds and obli- 
terated themselves.” 

Samudragupta claims to have extirpated a large number of 
kings of Aryavarta about the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
and two of them were Naga rulers, viz., Ganapati Naga and Naga- 
sena. However, it appears that the Gupta kings maintained friend- 
relations with the suppressed Naga houses. This is proved by 

e marriage of Chandragupta II with Kubera-Naga princess, who 
was Mahadevi and mother of Prabhavati Gupta. A Naga chief 
named Sarvanaga was appointed Vishayapati or Provincia] Gover- 
nor. He ruled the Antarvedi District between the Ganga and the 
Yamuna and between Prayaga and Hardwar under Skandagupta 
in 466 A.D. Wh le it is not possible to say as to which particular 
family Kubera-Naga and Sarvanaga belonged, it is certain that 
Ganapati Naga and Nagasena belonged to the house of Padmavati. 


We have come across some coins of Maharaja Ganendra or 
Ganapa at Padmavati, Vidisa and Mathura. This king of Padma- 
vati has been identified with king Ganapati Naga who was defeated 
by Samudragupta. We have not come across any coin of Naga- 
sena so far. Howevcr, it is stated in Bara’s Harshacharita that 
confidential deliberations of Nagasena were divulged by a Sarika 
bird and that led to his destruction at Padmavati. It is possible 
that after the overthrow of Ganapati Naga, Samudragupta placed 
Nagasena on the throne of Padmavati as his vassal. It is also 
possible that the latter might have revolted ard completely 
crushed. 

The Puranas refer to nine Nagakings of Padmayati. Three 
of them might have been Bhava Naga, Ganapati Naga and Naga- 
sena. We find references to some other Naga rulers in the coins 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Padmavati. Their names are 
Maharaja Bhimanaga, Maharaja Skandanaga, Maharaja Brihaspati- 
naga and Maharaja Devanaga. A few coins from Padmavati are 
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attributed to Vibhunaga. Some coins with the legend Vyaghra aro 
assigned to a king named Vyaghranaga. 

The Puranas tell us that seven Naga kings ruled at Mathura 
after the Kushanas, We have coins of Gomitra, Brahmamitra, 
Dridhamitra, Suryamitra and Vishnumitra issued from Mathura, 
Those coins belong to the first century B.C, There ace other coins 
which bear the names of Purushadatta, Utcamadatta, Ramadatta, 
Raja Kamadatta, Raja Seshadatta, Raja Bhavadatta and Raja 
Balabhuti. Those rulers might have been the vassals of the Kusha- 
nas. s 


Dr. Jayaswal tells ts that the Naga Government was a 
federation consisting of three main monarchival Naga families and 
a number of republics, Two branches at Padmavati and Mathura 
were set up by the Bharasivas with distinguishmg dynastic titles 
of their own. There was a ruling dynasty at or near In irapura in 
the Bulandshahr District. Nagadatta, Nagasena or Matila or their 
ancestors did not strike any coin. The same was not done by any 
governor of Ahichhatra in the time of the Bharasivas. So far as 
the Bharasiva government was concerned, we find only two sover- 
eign centres, viz., Kantipuri and Padmavati. The seat at Champa. 
vati (Bhagalpur) was a subordinate seat. The republics in Malwa 
and Rajputana and probably also the Kunindas in the Punjab who 
struck their respective coins in the Bharasiva times, were also 
sovereign members of the Bharasiya federation, 


Dr. Jayaswal points out that before Samudragupta, the grea- 
tea pori of the Punjab had been liberated. The Madrakas were 
striking their own coins and negotiated peace with and accepted 
the suzerainty of Samudragupta. The hills up to Kangra were 
once more under Hindu rulers when Samudragupta appeared on 
the scene. ‘Most of this achievement was to be credited to the 
Bharasiva Nagas. The Nagas were responsible for driving out 
the Kushanas from India: That was not an easy task. 

The rule of the Nagas was marked with the asceticism of 
Siva. There was no grandeur aboutit. The Nagas ignored the 
imperial coinags of the Kushanas and reverted to the old Hindu 
coinage. They assumed no grandeur. They gave freedom to 
the Hindu republics. They gave them freedom to mint their own 
coins and live their own full lives. 

The performance of Asvamedhas was symbolic of a political 
revival and a revival of orthodox culture. 

Dr. Jayaswal concludes thus: “The foundations of modern 
Hinduism were laid by the Naga emperors and that edifice was 
reared by the Vakatakas and claborated by the Guptas.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
THE GUPTA EMPIRE’ 


Sources. There are many sources for writing the history 
of the Guptas :— 

A) Literary. (1) Among the literary sources, the Puranas 
ieee very iiei shies A critical examination of the 
— lista as given in the Puranas by scholars like Pargiter, 
‘A. P, Jayaswal, Kirfel and others bas brought them to the definite 
conclusion that the accounts of the yg hey, ee political 
history of the Guptas are trustworthy. The nas are 18 in 
number but for our purpose the Vayu Purana, Brahmanda Purana, 

Purana, Vishou Purana and Bhagvat Purana are the most 
important. The Puranas give us a clear picture of the Gupta 
Empire, its various provinces and their boundaries, A distinction 
is made between those territories which formed an integral part 
of the Em and those which were outside its direct jurisdio- 
tion, The Puranas | us in locating the names of kings and 
minor dynasties as well as in identifying them. They help usin 
fixing up the period of the rise of some of tho small states 
either as independent oñes or within the Empire. The Pura- 
nas tell us that Chandragupta I ruled over Prayaga, Saketa (Ayo- 
dhya) and Magadha. The Puranas give us a full account of the 
contemporaries of Samudragupta in the first half of bis reign 


such as the history of the N and Vakatakas, the Sakas in 
Sindh and West Punjab. = 


(2) The Dharmiasastras also give us a lot of useful information. 

ing to Jayaswal, Narad belonged to the early Gupta period. 
Brihaspati also probably belonged to the early Gupta period. The 
Smritis of Vyasa, Harita, Pitamaha and Pulastya were probably 


also written during the Gu riod. Their i lot 
of useful information. ain Prater te 


) 
time of Chandragupta II by Sikhara, Prime Minister of Chandra- 
ppe II. The object of the book was to give instructions to the 
. The author defends the murder of Saka king by his sover- 
eign. To quote him: “Morality is not offended by a murder of 


1, About the glories of the Gupats, the Vishnu Purana says : 
arafa Zar: fr ata, 
ward à aagi ay 1 
aaki aA 
aafa qa: genr: gaara | 
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roe To tl oapogery paeng O aaam ead Maiembahas, 

Ceylon by Ram and the killing of Ravans. The book wss written 
by Pravareena, a Vakatake king. 


others attribute the book to Vijjha. K. P. 
tely of the opinion that this was written in 3 
picture of the political condition of Magadba at that time. Accord. 
ing to thes drama, Sundarvarman was the king 
had a large number of qaeens but none of them 
son. When bo was getting old, be adopted ons rasens as his 
sòn, He be to the Magadba Kul, and his wife's relations 
were the Li avis, The latter were the hereditary enemies of 
the Magadha dynasty. The Lichchhavis are doscribed as Miechbas 
in the drama, the of Chandrasena, s son was bora 
to Sundarvarmen who gave him the name of Kalyanvarman. As 
the king became fond of his own son, Chandtasena got offended 
and revolted against bis pm ye father. a the course of 
fighting, Sundarvarman died and Chandrasens himself became the 
ihis was not liked by Mantregupts, Prime Ministor and 
j y took up the cause 
of the realson. He wos taken away toa distant place for safety 
and he spent many years there. Both the Prime Minister and the 
Commander waited for a favourable o 
son on the throne. Itso — 


the capital in order to su 
during the period of absence of Chandrasena that Kalyanvarman, 


after the deposition of Chandrasena. Tt is contended that Chandra- 
sena was the same parson as Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. 
According to Dr. Dikshitar, this drama throws phat tet t 
on the origin and rise of ths Gupta dynasty. It has enabled 

lars to solve many riddles of the early Gupta history. 


The Devichandraguptam is à political drama attributed to 
Vishakhdatta, author of Mudrarakshas. We do not have the 
complete text of this drama, All that we have aro quotations 
made here and there by certain writers, Abhinavgopta quoted 
from Devichandraguptam ie the Abhinavabbarti Bhoja pa quot- 


i Sringaraprakasa, Ramchandra in Nyaydarpana * 
he se Nat a = We can aae A 


by collating the information given in 
the books mentioned The Natyedar, shows thet, Ram- 
gupta was an cider brother of Chandfgupta L Midhavasena was 
an attendant on the queen in the harem. Prince Chandragupta 
became her lover. Sakapati was the enemy of Ramgupta. In the 
war between the two, Ramgupts was defeated and he agreed to 
hand over his queen Dhruvadevi to the Saka ruler. It is stated 
that Rat. gupta accepted the above terms on the advice of his 


takalaksan: 
text of Devichandraguptam 
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ministers and not of his people. Prince Chandragupta decided to 
kill the Saka ruler.’ Ultimately, he decided to disguise himself as 
Dhruvadevi and killed the Saka ruler in the latter’s camp. It was 
an act of Sahasa and Chandragupta was completely successful in 
his mission. After murdering the Saka ruler, Chandragupta de- 
rigs to kill Ramgupta also. Having done so, he himself became 
the king. 


The Mudrarakshas of Vishakhdatta gives us alot of useful 
information Although the main story is concerned with the esta- 
blishment of the Mauryan dynasty by Chandragupta Maurya and 
Kautilya, Vishakhadatta also seems to refer to the contemporary 
events of establishing the Gupta dynasty. The drama is full of 
diplomacy and politics. It throws sidelights on the religion x the 
Kings and the religious condition of the people in the Gupta pe riod. 
We are told that Vishnu was worshipped in the form of the Boar 
Incarnation. It also appears that there was religious toleration. 
This is proved by position occupied by the Jaina Jivasiddhi in the 
drama, The latter was taken into confidence by Chanakya and 
Rakshas. The drama also gives alist of the names cf the peoples 
and tribes inthe time of Chandragupta II, e.g., the Sakas, Yava- 
nas, Kiratas, Cambojas, Bhalikas, Parasikas, Khasas, Gandharas, 
Cinas, Kaulutas, Maghas, etc. 


(5) A lot of useful information is also available in the account 
of India left by Fabien. The account is know. as Fo:kuo-ki or 
Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, This has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Beal, Legge and Giles. Although the main object of Fahien 
was to search out Buddhist books and legends; he has also given 
us many details of the social and Teligious condition of the country 
at that time. Fahien noted the wealth and ‘Prosperity of the towns 
and their citizens. . He refers to the free hospitals maintained by 
the State and other charitable institutions, 


(6). Another Chinese traveller, Ttsing, travelled in India after 
the death of Harsha, He refers to Maharaja Srigupta who created 


a shrine for the use of Chines igri rigasi 
known as the Temple of China, “He Races rdins of surgida 


He states that that temple was bui 


time. This Srigupta was probably the founder of the Gupt 
: p s 
dynasty and reigned about 500 years before the visit of the Itsing. 


(B) Inscriptions, Inscriptions are also helpf li iti 

I pful in writing 
the history „of the Gupta period. Dr. Fleet rendered a great ser- 
vice by publishing in 1888 the third volume of Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum or Inscriptions of the 
their successors. Dr Fleet brou 
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account of the bys er of the Indian Napoleon. The Eran Stone 
No. 2 Inscription of Samudragupta’s period contains a record of 
the power and achievements of amudragupta. 


_ The Udayagiri Cave Inscription, the Mathura Stone Insorip- 
tion, the Sanchi Stone Inscription and the Gadhwa Stone Insorip- 
tion of the time of Chandragupta II give us a lot of information 
regarding the attitude of the State towards religion. The Gadhwa 
Stone Inscription, the Bilsad Stone Pillar Inscription and the Man- 
kuwar Stone Image Inscription refer to Kumargupta I. The Bihar 
Stone Pillar Inscription in two parts, the Bhitari Stone Pillar 
Inscription, the Junagadh Rock Inscription, the Kahaum Stone 
Pillar Inscription and the Indore Copper Plate Inscription refer to 
Skandagupta. 


The Mehrauli Iron Pillar Inscription refers to one King Chan- 
dra, This pillar was brought to Mehrauli near Delhi from its 
original place on a hill near the Bias by a ruler of Delhi. Itis 
stated in that Inscription that King Chandra conquered the Vanga 
countries after fighting against a confederacy of enemies united 
against him. He also conquered the Vahlikas in a ranning fight 
across the seven mouths of the river Sindhu. He spread his fame 
as a conqueror up to the Southern Seas. He achieved sole supre- 
me authority in the world by the prowess of his army- 


The Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Skandagupte tells us about 
his fight with the Pushyamitras and probably also with the Huns 
during the reign of his father Kumargupta I. We learn from this 
inscription about the achievements of Skandagupta. He was still 
the Crown prince. He is mentioned as having inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the invader or invaders and marched triumphantly back 
to the capital. On his return, his father seems to have abdicated 
in his favour. 

(C) Seals. A large number of seals have been found from 
Vaisali in the Muzaffarpur District. We have the seal of Mahadevi 
Dhruvaswamini, queen of Chandragupta II. She was the mother 
of Maharaj Govindgupta. He was probably the younger brother 
of Kumargupta I. He was Governor of Vaisali in the reign of his 
father Chandragupta II. Many other seals of the officials at Vai- 
sali have also been found there. The variety and character of the 
seals give us an insight into the provincial and local administration. 
We have seals of both high and low officials. We have a long list 
of civil and military administration officers. 

(D) Monuments. The monuments of the Gupta period are 
also a source of the history of that period. Those monuments illus- 
trate the different centres of art and architecture, viz., Mathura 
centre, Banaras School and Nalanda School: The Gupta art was 
free from foreign influence. The image of the seated Buddha in 
the Sarnath museum belonging to the Banaras School is a master 

iece of Indian art, Ilustrations of the Nalanda School are to be 
found at Nalanda and at Kurkibar. These have been assembled 
together at the Patna museum. The temples of the Gupta period 
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give us an idea of the architecture of that period. They also give 
us an idea of the religious beliefs of the people. They represent the 
religions and the deities of the period, viz., Vishnu, Shiv, Durga, 
Jain Tirthankaras, Buddha or Bodhisattvas. The temples at Uday- 
giri and Psthari illustrate the worship of Vishnu, The emergence 
of Ganga and Yamuna as Goddesses is shown on a temple from 
Udayagiri. A temple at Deogarh is dedicated to the worship of 
Shiv and Visbnu. A temple at Aihole is dedicated to the worship 
of Durga. The fine sculptures of the Badami caves give us an 
idea of the religious condition of the people. 


(E) Coins. A lot of useful information for the history of the 
Guptas :s to be found in the coins of the Gupta emperors, Allan 
ublished in 1914 “Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta D ynasties.” 
his work contains a systematic study of the Gupta coins. We 
have coins bearing the figures of Chandragupta I and his queen 
Kumardevi struck by their son Samudragupta.. We have various 
varieties of coins of Samudragupta, vsz., tiger type, lyrist type, 
Asvamedha type, standard type, Archer type, etc. We have & 
large number of coins of Chandragupta II of various varieties, viz., 
archer type, couch type, Chhatra type, lion-slayer type, horseman 
type. We have various varieties of coins of Kumargupta I, viz.» 
archer type, Asvamedha type, horseman type, lion-slayer type 
tiger-slayer type, elephant-rider type, eto. The archer type coins 
of Skandagupta are mainly of gold. The legends on the coins 
possess great poetic merit. Chandragupta: II issued silver coins 
only for the provinces which were previously under the Western 
Satraps. However, later on, silver coins were issued even for the 
home provinces, 


Condition of Northern India before Rise of the Guptas : 


Monarchies. During the period between the fall of the 
Kushanas and the rise of the Guptas, there were a number of mon- 
archical and republican states in Northern India. The important 
monarchical states were the kingdoms of tho Nagas, kingdom of 
Ahichhutra, Ayodhya, Kausambi, kingdoms of the Vakatakas and 
Maukharis and the Guptas. 


_ (1) The Nagas had spread themselves in different parts of 
India. This fact is proved by the literary epigraphic and numis- 
matic evidence, According to the Puranas, Vidisa, Kantipuri, 
Mathura and Padmavati were the seats of Naga power. The names 
ofsome of the Naga rulers of Vidisa, were Sisha, Bhogin and Sada- 
chandra Chandramsa. We. learn from the inscriptions that Maha- 
taj Bhavnaga was the maternal grandfather of Rudrasena I whose 
grandson was a rr of Chandragupta II. He belonged 
to the family of the Bharasivas who came into prominence after 
the fall of the Kushan empire, We hive come across some coins 
at Padmavati bearing the name of Bhaynigs The Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription tells us that Samudragupta uprooted two Naga 
rulers, viz., Ganapatinaga and Nagasena. However, Samudragupta 
married his son Chandragupta II with a Naga princes viz., Kuver8- 
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naga. It is suggested that Maharaj Ganendra or Ganapa whose 
coins have been found at Padmavati, Mathura and Vidisa was 
probably the same as Ganapatinaga mentioned in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. In the Puranas, there is a reference to 9 rulers 
of Padmavati The names of some of those rulers were Bhimnaga, 
Skandanaga, Brihaspatinaga, Deynaga, Vibhansga and Vyaghra- 
naga. It is possible that Maharaj Virsena whose capital was at 
Mathura and who was a powerful King of the times was also a 
Naga.- His coins have been: found at Mathura, Bulandshahr and 
even in the Punjab. 

(2) Coins refer to the rulers of the kingdom of Ahichhatra 
during the first three centuries of the Christian era. Tneir names 
were Bhadraghosha, Suryamitra, Phalgunimitra, Agnimitra, Briha- 
tsvatimitra, etc. The name of Achyuta is also found on some 
coins and he was probably the same ruler who was defeated by 
Samudragupta, 


(3) The names of Dhandeva aud Visakhadeva, rulers of 
Ayodhya, are known from coins. Dhandeva was probably the 
ruler of Kosala.who has been desoribed as a descendant of Pushya- 
mitra. Satyamitra, Ayumitra, Sanghmitra were also the rulers of 
Ayodhya. : 

(4) Tho names of Sudeva, Brihitsyamitra. Asvaghosha, 
Agnimitra, Devamitra, Varunamitra, Jyeshthamitra and Prajapati- 
mitra are mentioned in the coins as the rulers of Kausambi. 


(5). The founder ofthe Vakataka dynasty was Vindhya- 
sakti. He has been described as Vakataka-varmasaketu. He increas- 
ed his power by fighting many battles: He has been. compared 
with Indra and Vishnu. He was succeeded by his son Pravarsena 
I who was the real founder of the dynasty.. He extended his 
territory up to the Narbada. He is oredited with the performance 
of all the seven: sacrifices. He performed as many as four horse 
sacrifices, He took up the title of Samrat.. He entered into matri- 
monial alliances with the Bharsivas. Pravarsena I. was succeeded 
by Rudrasena I. The latter was a coritemporary of Samudra- 
gupta and. was probably the same person as Rudradeva whose 
name has been described in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 


6) The Maukharis ruled in Oudh under Sunderverman. 
The Maukbati Senapatis constructed sacrificial pillars. 

7). The Guptas also were & local power. With the passage 
of nase they maraih to subdue all'otbers and succeeded in en, 
lishing their hegemony. Probably Srigapts was the founder k 
the Gopta dynasty; He was succeeded by Maharaj Ghatotkac = 
The latter was succeeded by Chandragupta I with whom the rea 
glory of the Guptas. started. ‘ r 

Republics. Tho names of the reptar states were thg 
Arjunayans, Malavas, Yaudheyas, Sibis, Kunindas, Kulutes an 
Audumbaras. 

(1) The Arjunayans 

in the states of Bharatpur a 


uled in the region formerly comprised 
nd Alwar now in Rajasthan., We hawe 
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come across a large number of their coins which bear the legend 
of Arjunayanam Jayah. They came into prominence after the 
Indo-Greeks but they were subdued by the Sakas, They asserted 
themselves once again after the fall of the Kushanas but were ulti- 
mately subdued by the Guptas. 


(2) The Malavas were the contemporaries of Alexander. 
At that time they were in the Punjab. However, later on, they 
migrated to modern Rajasthan. The name of their capital in 
Rajasthan was Malvanagar near Jaipur. They were the fires to 
use the Vikrama era. However, they also used the Krita era. 
It appears'that they were successful against the Sakas. There isa 
reference to Maukhari Mahasenapati Bal as the vassal of the Malava 
republic. However, the Malavas were subdued by the Guptas, 
The Malava coins bear the legend Malavanam Jayah. 


(3) It appears that the Yaudheyas had been successful in 
establishing their authority in East Punjab, parts of Uttar Pradesh 
and Rajasthan, They are described as Ayudhajivi Kshatriyas 
by Panini, the great Sanskrit Grammarian, The deity of the 
Yaudheyas was Brahmanyadeva. They were subdued by the 
Sakas and the Kushanas, However, after the fall of the Kusha- 
nas, they came into prominence but were ultimately subdued by 
the Guptas. Their coins bear the legends of Bahudhan ka Yo- 
dheyanam, Bhagavatah Svamino Brahmadevasya Kumarasya 
Yaudheyanam and Yaudheyaganasya Jayah. There were many 
Sections of the’ Yaudheyas.. The Yaudheyas were so strong that 
they were able to challenge the authority of Rudradamana, 


___ (4) The Lichchhavis were another powerful republio at that 
time, That republic existed even in the time of the Buddha and 
its Position before the emergence of the Guptas was so strong that 
® matrimonial alliance with a Lichchhavi princess brought streng- 
th and prestige to Chandragupta I.. 


(5) There is a reference to the republic of the Sibis in the 
time of Alexander, We are told that they had a huge infantry. 
Later on, ‘they migrated to what is now Rajasthan, They settled, 
near about Chittor and’ set up their capital at Madhayamika, Some 
of their coins bear the legend Majhamikaya Sibijanapadasa. 


(6) We have come across a large number of the coins of the 
Republic of Kunindas. “Those coins bear the legend Bhagvatahs 
Chatresvara Mahatmanah. Chhatra was robably the name of the 
eapital of the Republic of the Kunin as. The territory of the 
Kunindas covered the region between tha Yamuna and the Sutlej 
and the upper courses of the Bias and the Sutlej. There is a refer- 

- ence to Amoghabhuti as a ruler of the Kunindas, 


(7) The Kunindas were overthrown by Kulutas. The latter 
inhabited the Kabul Valley; Their coins refer to the naines of 
King Virayasas and Bhadrayasas, The Kulutas were subdued “by 
the Guptas, 


(8) We have 4 large number of coins of the Audumbaras. 
Those coins bear the legend of Bhagvato Mahadevasya Rajara- 


e 
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jasya. The names of some of the Audumbara rulers were Dhara- 
ghosha, Sivadas and Rudrodasa. Some of the coins have the figure 
of a Siva temple with a Dhvaja, a trident and a battle axe. It is 
also presumed that the rulers like Agnimitra, Mahimitra, Bhumitra 
Mahabhumitra, whose names are mentioned on the coins, also be- 
longed to the Audumbaras. 


Origin and Foundation of Gupta Dynasty The origin 
of the imperial Gupta family is wrapped up in obscurity. The 
name ‘Gupta’ occurs in ancient Indian records, partioularly of the 
Sunga and Satavahana periods, but it is not possible to connect 
them with the imperial Gupta family of the 4th century A.D. It 
has been suggested that the Guptas were of Karaskara origin. 
However, the evidence on this point is not conclusive. It is not 
desirable to identify Chandrasena of the Kaumudimahotsava whose 
family was uprooted, with Chandragupta 1 whose dynasty ruled 
for many centuries. It is not enough to argue that asthe Lich- 
chhavis helped Chandrasena, Chandrasens must be the same as 
Chandragupta I. 

The view of K. P. Jayaswal was that the Guptas were Jats. 
According to Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, as Prabhavati Gupte, 
daughter of Chandragupta II, claims that she belonged to the 
Dharanagotra, that must have been the gotra of the Gupta family, 
ag the Gotra of her husband was different. It is also possible that 
the Guptas might have been related to queen Dharini, the chief 
consort of Agnimitra. However, according to Dr, R. O. Majumder, 
thia view seems to be highly problematical. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly was the first to point oub that “the early 
home of the imperial Guptas is to be located-in Murshidabad, Ben- 
gal and not in Magadha.” This view is based on a statement of 
Itsing, the famous Chinese traveller who came to India in 672 A.D. 
that 500 years before histime, & Chinese traveller named Hui-lun 
came to Nalanda and he found that “Mabaraj Sri Gupte built a 
temple for the Chinese priests and granted 24 villages as an en- 
dowment for its maintenance. This temple, known as the temple 
of China, was situated close to a sanctuary called Mi-li-kia-si-kia- 
po-no which was about forty: yojanas to the east of Nalanda follow- 
ing the course of tho Ganges.” Dr. Ganguly identifies Maharaj 


locates the sanctuary mentioned in th 
Tt has been pointed out by Fleet and ov that, 
some chronological difficulty in identifying Maharaj Sri Gupta 
with Maharaj Gupta. The reason is that the l: : b 
the end of the 3rd century A.D. while Itsing identifies Maharaj 
Sri Gupta at the end of the 2nd century A.D. However, Allan 
fiiculty in view of “the lapse of time and the 


does not find any di a 
fact that Chinese pilgrim gives the statement on the authoirty of 
a tradition handed down from ancient times by old men, 


———— 
of Bibar Research Society, 1953 for an 


1, . 265-8 of Journal J 
article by De Desratha Sharma on origin & original home of the Guptas. 
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According to Dr. R, C. Majumdar, there is a picture of a 
stupa with the label “(Mrigasthapana stupa of Varendri” in 
the illustrated Cambridge manuscript dated 1015 A.D. from Nepal. 
According to Foucher, the Indian origin of the term Mi-li-kia-si-kia- 
po-no should be Mrigasthapana and not Mrigasikhavana as conten- 
ded by Chavnnes, translator of Itsing’s account. It appears that a 
portion of Varendri was included in the dominion of the rst 
Gupta king named Sri Gupta. Critics point out two defects in 
the identification of Dr. Ganguly. In the first place, Murshidahad 
is not in Varendri but in the Radha division. 240 miles east of 
Nalanda is no doubt Murshidabad bnt from the nature of the 
description as given by Itsing, it is clear that he first went to the 
Ganges from Nalanda and from there went down the river. 240 
miles should be calculated to include the distance from Nalanda 
to the ‘Ganges and then by the course of the river Ganges towards 
the east. This bring us to Maldah, 


A reference to the Vishnu Purana, Vayu Purana and the 
Bhagavata ‘Purana brings us to the conclusion that the original 
Gupta territory comprised Magadha and “tho regions along with 
river Ganges” extending up to North-West Bengal. However, 
there are certain writers who hold the opinion that Magsdha was 
not the original home of the Guptas. It is argued that Magadha 
might haye been conquered by Maharaj Ghatotkache, but there 
is absolutely no evidence to support this view, 


Sri Gupta (c. 240—280 A.D.). The Poona copper plate 
inscription of Prabhavati Gupta describes Sri Gupta as the Adi- 
raja of the Gupta dynasty. In the Riddhapura copper plate ins- 
cription, it is stated that Sri Gupta belonged to the Dharan Gotra. 
According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, we can provisionally presume 
that Sri Gupta of the Gupta dynasty was the same who has been, 
referred to by Itsing in his account. The temple mentioned by 
Ttsing was not situated in Magadha but in the western borders. of 
Northern or Central Bengal, The kingdom of Sri Gupta must 
have comprised a portion of Bengal. 


In the Gupta records, the title Maharaja is used both for Sri 
Gupta and Ghatotkacha. This title was often borne by feudatory . 
chiefs, It is suggested that the early Guptas were subordinate 
era Sees the Murundas, However, there is no definite proof 
about it, 


Ghatotkacha.’ Ghatotkacha has been described in the Gupta 
records as the son and successor of Sri Gupta. However, in two 
records of Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of Chandragupta II, Gha- 
totkacha is described as the first Gupta king. Itis not possible to 
explain asto how Ghatotkacha came to bo regarded as the founder 
of the dynasty. However, it must be noted that Ghatotkacha of 
the imperial Gupta family must not be confused with Ghatotkacha 
Gupta mentioned on some seals found at Vaisali. Ghatotkacha 


I, See an Article by P, L, Gupta on Ghatotkache, I. H, Q, 1946, 
pp. 316-3. 
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Gupta of the seal was the chief officer of the province whose head- 
quarters were at Vaisali under Chandragupta II. It is to be noted 
that he is not called a Maharaj but only a Kumaramatya. 


Chandragupta I (319—335 A.D.). It is to be noted that 
while Sri Gupta and Ghatotkacha are described as Maharajas, 
Chandragupta I has been described as Maharajadhiraja or king of 
kings. It goes without saying that the title of Maharajadhiraja 
must have been acquired by him as a result of his conquests. 
However, we do not possess any details regarding the conquests 
of Chandragupta. According to Allan, the Puranas refer to the 
Gupta empire in the time of Chandragupta I in these words : 
“Kings born of the Gupta family will enjoy all these territories, 
viz., Prayaga (Allahabad) on the Ganges, Saketa (Oudh) and 
Magadha (South Bihar)”. We have no details regarding the con- 
quest of Prayag or Saket. Vaisali does net seem to haye been & 
part of the kingdom of Chandragupta I. However, in the Allaha- 
bad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, Nepal is mentioned as @ 
state on the frontiers of dominion. The coins of Chandragupta 
I associate the Lichchhavis with his sovereignty a8 & result of hia 
marriage with Kumardevi. Some literary texts refer to the con- 
quest of Magadha by Chandragupta I but the information does not 
seem tobe trustworthy. According to the Kaumudimahotsava, 
Magadha was ruled by the dynasty of Sundarvarmen who died in 


sena, his adopted son, who was helped by the Lichchhayis whose 
param he had married. We are told that Chandrasena had to 
eave Pataliputra to put down & revolt of his governors on the 
frontiers of Magadha. A conspiracy was hatched to restore to the 


celebrated ‘his restoration to the throne by the festival of Kau- 
mudimahotsava which forms the subject of the drama. The writer 
demns the Lichchhavis as Mlechhas. Chandra- 


ed that the Kota-Kula mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion is the Magadha Kula of the term and Kota-Kulaja is Kalyan- 


varman whose 
in that portion o 
It is rightly point 1 
It is simply fantastic to equate Chandrasena with Chandragupta I. 

An attempt has been made to suggest that Chandragupta. I 
was murdered by his son Samudragupta, There is a reference to 
this fact in the Bhavishyottara Purana, However, it has been 
held to be “a palpable modern forgery.” 

Tt has also been suggested that Chandragupta I “simply drove 
out the Scythians and gave independence to the province of Mage- 
dha after ‘hree centuries of subjection and foreign oppression.” 
However, there is absolutely no evidence to show that Chandra- 
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gupta I ever fought against the Scythians or he played the role of 
the leader of any “war of liberation.” 


A lot of importance is attached to the marriage of Chandra- 
gupta I to Kumardevi, a Lichchhavi princess, It is pointed out 
that before the marriage of Chandragupta I in about 308 A.D. to 
Kumardevi, he was merely a local ruler at or near Pataliputra. 
However, as a result of this marriage, the Gupta dynasty rose into 
penno. According to V. A. Smith, Kumardevi brought to 

er husband, as her dowry, valuable influence which in the course 
of a few years secuted to hima paramount position in Magadha 
and the neighbouring countries, “It seems probable that at the 
time of this fateful union, the Lichchhavis were masters or over- 
lords of the ancient imperial city, and that Chandragupta, by 
means of his matrimonial alliance, succeeded to the power previ- 
ously held by his wife's relatives, In the olden days, the Lichchh- 
avis of Vaisali had been the rivals of the kings of Patliputra and 
apparently during the disturbed times which followed the reign of 
hyamitra, they paid off old scores by taking possession of the 
city which had been built and fortified many centuries earlier for the 
express purpose of curbing their restless spirit. Certain it is that 
gupta was raised by his Lichchhavi connection from the 

rank of a local chief as enjoyed by his father and grandfather, to 
such dignity that he felt justified in assuming the lofty title of 
Sovereign of Maharajas usually associated with a claim to the rank 
of Lord Paramount. He struck coins in the joint names of him- 

f, his. queen and the Lichchhavis ; and hisson and successor 
habitually described himself with pride as the son of the daughter 
of Lichchhavis,”” 

_, Allan and R. C. Majumdar do not accept the point of view of 
Smith. According to Allan, “Pride of the Guptas in their Lich- 
cbhavi blood was probably due rather to the ancient lineage of the 
Lichchhavis than to any material advantages gained by this alli- 
ance.” The Lichchhavis did not enjoy at the time of Chandra- 
gupta’s marriage a very high position in society. The Manusam- 
hita which was held in high respect at that time, describes the 
Lichchhavis as Vratya Kshatriyas or degraded Kshatriyas. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar feels that the advantage gained by 
Chandragupta by his Marriage was political one and not a social 
one. He thinks that Smith has attached importance to this mar- 
riage which it does not deserve, He contends that it is not possible 
to say exactly the actual position of the Lichchhavis at the begin- 
ning of the Gupta dynasty, It is true that tho Linchchavia ruled 
over Vaisali at the time of Buddha but in the time of the Guptas, 
they ruled in the valley of Nepal, Moreover, it is not certain 
whether the Lichchhavi relations of Kumordevi belonged to any 
ruling family of Vaisali or Nepal or some other kingdom. There 
is nothing to show that they ruled in Magadha at the time of the 
beginning of the Gupta dynasty. According to Dr, Majumdar, 
most probably, the Lichchhavis and Guptas ruled over adjoining 
territories and the two kingdoms were united by thia alliance which 
enhanced the power and prestige of the new kingdom. 
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The Gupta Era. When in 1887, Dr, Fleet put forward the 
thesis that Chan pta I was the founder of the Gupta era which 
began in 319 20 A D., there was a fi of great relief among the 
students of ancient Indian history. V. A. Smith observes thus : 
“A great step in advance was gained by Fleet's determination of 
the Gupta era which had been the subject of much wild conjecture. 
His demonstration that the year I of that era is A.D. 319-20 fixed 
the chronological position of a most important dynasty and redu- 
ced chaos to order.” Again, “most of the difficulties which conti- 
nued to embarrass the chronology of the Gupta period, even after 
the announcement of Fleet's discovery in 1887 have been removed 
by M. Sylvain Levi's publication of synchronism of Samudragupta 
with King Meghaverna of Ceylon o. A.D. 352-79.” 


Fleet based his conclusion on the statement of Alberuni that 
the Gupta era was separated from the Saka -era by an interval of 
241 years, The Saka era started in 78 A.D. and consequently the 
Gupta era must have started in 319-20 A.D. 


The theory of Fleet has been rejected by many scholars, Ac- 
cording to Dr. Shama Sastri, the initial year of the Gupta era was 
200.201 A.D, According to Sri Govind Pai, the Gupta era started 
in 272-73 A.D. However, it has rightly been pointed out by Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar that “the evidence in favour of Alberuni’s initia) 
date for the Gupta era appears to be simply overwhelming.” 


There are certain known data that prove beyond doubt the 
correctness of the theory of Fleet. The Mandasor inscriptions of 
Kumargupta and Bandhuvarman are dated 493 of the Malava year 
which come to 436 A.D. The Ganjam Plates of King Sasanka are 
of the Gupta year 300 which according to the caloulation of Fleet 
comes to 619-20 A.D. The earliest known date of King Kumar- 
gupta is of the year 96 of the Gupta era as given in Bilsad inscrip- 
tion. His last known date 136 of the Gupta era is found on one 
of his silver coins. According to the theory.of Fleet, the reign 
of Kumargupta would extend from about 414 to 455 A.D If we 
accept Fleet’s theory, the Mendsor inscription of 436 A.D. would 
fall within his reign. If we accept the view of Shama Sastri or 
Pai and calculate on that basis, the dates of Kumargupta would 
not tally with the dates in the Mandsor inscription. 


Tt is well known that King Sasanka was a contemporary of 
King Harsha who ruled from 606 A.D. to 647 AD. The Ganjam 
Plates of Sasanka are of the year 619-20 A D. if the Gupta era is 
presumed to have started in 319-20 A.D. This synchronism also 
supports the theory of Fleet. 

It is admitted on all hands that Chandragupta II was respon- 
sible for the defeat of the western Kshatrapas and their final over- 
throw. If we accept the year 319-20 as the beginning of the Gupta 
era, Chandragupta II ruled from about 375 to 414 A.D. After put- 
ting an end to the rule of the Western Kshatrapas, he issued silver 
coins in imitation of those of the Kshatrapas, The last known date 
of Chandragupta II is 93 of the Gupta era which comes to 412-13 
AD. The last known date of the Saka dynasty is 304 of the Saka 
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~ era as found on the coins. This comes to 382 A D. This fits in 
with the theory of Fleet that the Gupta era started in 319-20 A.D. 
It is only by accepting Fleet’s theory that we can reconcile the two 
phases of Gupta and Saka history and bring them together in 
time. 

Hoards of coins of Svami Rudra Simha III have been dis- 
covered at Uparkot and Sarvania. These coins show that the coin 
of Svami Rudra Simha III ended in 274 year of the Saka era which 
comes to 852 A.D, This was within the time of Samudragupta 
who is considered to have been the conqueror of the Kshatrapa 
kingdom, 

Reference may also be made to the rock inscription at Tezpur 
of Harjavarman, the king of Kamrupa, of the year 510 of the 
Gupta era. King Harjavarman was 9th in descent from Salastam- 
bha whose date was about 650 A.D. The date of King Harjavar- 
man whould be somewhere near 829 A D. This would be the case 
if we assume that the Gupta era started in 319-20 A.D. 


Samudragupta Parakramanka (c. 335—375 A.D.) 


The Allahabad Pillar Inscription. In addition to a large 
number of coins, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription is the most im- 
pres source of information for the reign of Samudragupta. 

is insoription is on a pillar of Asoka The pillar stands in the 
fort at Allahabad and not in its original place of Kosambi. The 
inscription is undated. The view of Fleet was that it was written 
after the death of Samudragupta. However, this view has now 
been given up. The reason is that the inscription does not men- 
tion the Asvamedha sacrifices as the coins and inscriptions do. 
Under the circumstances, it must be dated in the interval between 
bee return from the South and the celebration of the horse saori 

ce, 


The inscription is non-sectarian and purely historical, It 
was composed by Harisena, the poet-laureate of Samudragupta. . 
The writer seems to be a poet of high order as is indicated by the 
excellence of style and language of the inscription. Harisena was 
a minister of peace and war (Sandhi-Vigrahika). The author of ° 
the Prasasti or panegyric of Samudragupta was skilled in the 
technicalities of Sanskrit verse, The inscription is partly in verse — 
and partly in prose. According to V. A. Smith, “The record com- 
posed by his poet-laureate survives today practically complete and 
furnishes a detailed contemporary account of the events of the 
reign, probably superior to anything else of the kind in the multi- 
4ude of Indian inscriptions.” 


The author of the Allahabad pillar inscription classifies the 


campaigns of Samudragupta categorically under four heads. To 
the first category belong those campaigns which were directed 


1, Refer to the Article of Dr, Chhabra in The Indian Historical 
Querterly, Vol. 24 (1948), pp. 104-113 for further details. 
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the eleven kings of the South. To'the second category be- 
long the nine named kings of Aryavarta, along with many others 
whose names are not mentioned. To the third category belong 
the chiefs of the wild forest tribes and to the fourth pep, 2 be- 
long the frontier kingdoms and republics, The author also refers 
to the relations of Samudragupta with certain foreign powers, 


The first portion of the inscription is written in verse. It 
has eight stanzas, It refers to the early education of Samudra- 
gupta and his fitness to be made a king. The first two stanzas 

ve practically disappeared. From whatever remains of those 
stanzas, it appears that Samudragupta fought successfully certain 
battles during the reign of his father, The first stanza says that 
Samudragupta was an accomplished scholar. He knew the Sastra 
and was fond of the company of the learned people. The fourth 
stanza tells us that Samudragupta was nominated by his father to 
succeed him with the following blessing : “Rule over the world.” 
This was done in the presence of courtiers who felt very happy. 
There were others who looked pale on account of jealousy. The 
fifth and sixth stanzas probably refer to some war in which his 
‘enemies were defeated by his prowess, It appears that they were 
all pardoned. They expressed their repentance and their minds 
were filled with gladness and affection. The seventh and eighth 
stanzas give details of the military exploits and conquests of 
Samudragupta. 

In line 13 of the inscription, it is stated that omni oS 
defeated three kings of Northern India namely, Achyuta Naga, 
Naga Sena and Gane ati Naga. These Naga kippa ruled in Ahich- 
chatra, Mathura and admavati respectively. These three names 
occur once again in line No. 21 along with the names of other 
rulers of Aryavarta who were defeated by Samudragupta after his 
campaign of the South. , 

Lines 19 and 20 describe the southern campaigns of Samu- 
dragupta. It is stated that the rulers of 12 kingdoms in the South 
were captured and then released by Samudragupta. Their terri- 
tories were not annexed. The names of thos rulers were Mahendra 
of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantra, Mantaraja of Korala, 
Mahendragiri of Pishtapura, Svamidatta of Kottura, Damana of 
Frandapalla, Vishnugopa of Kanchi, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hasti- 
varman of Vengi, Ugrasena of Palakka, Kuvera of Devarashtra 
and Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura. It is gratifying to note that 
most of these rulers have been identified, The identifications show 
that the campaigns of Samudragupta were limited to the Eastern 
coast of the Deccan. Formerly, the view as put forward by V. A. 
Smith and Fleet was that Samudragupta returned by the Western 
Coast. That view has been given up because all the 12 ralera have 
been identified on the Eastern Coast of the Deccan. It is to be 
noted that Central and Western parts of the Deccan were under 
the Vakatakas and the name of the Vakatak.s is not mentioned in 
the list of the kings defeated by Samudragupta in the South, That 
shows that the Vakataka kingdom remained intact during the 
southern campaign of Samudragupta. 
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Line 21 mentions the names of Achyuta Naga, Naga Sena, 
Ganapati Naga, Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandravarman, 
Nandi and Balavarman. All of these rulers were completely ex- 
terminated by Samudragupta. It is possible that all the 9 rulers 
entered into a confederacy against Samudragupta and that ex- 

lains the repetition of the names of Ganapati Naga, Achyuta 
aga and Naga Sena for the second time. It is not clear where the 
battle was fought. It may have been fought near Kausambi. 


Samudragupta forced the Atvika Rajas or forest tribes to 
submit to him. The view of Dr. Fleet was that the forest regions 
extended from Ghazipur district in the Uttar Pradesh tod ` bal- 

re. The conquest of this region is also confirmed by the iran 
Telia of Samudragupta. Line 22 of the inscription te. s us 
that the rulers of the five frontier countries of Pratyanta cz. to 
pey their homage to him at his command and also paid tribuce to 

m. The names of those 5 states were Samatata, Davaka, Kama- 
rupa, Nepal and Kartripur. 


The names of the 9 tribal peoples who submitted to Samudra- 
gupta were the Malwas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, 
Abhiras, Prarjuoas, Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparitas. All of 
these places have been identified. 


Lines 22 and 24 give the names of certain foreign rulers who 


lacy peace by self-surrender and acts of homage. They 
rought presents of maidens, They gave Garuda tokens. They 
surrendered the enjoyment of their own territories, They solicited 
his commands. To this category belonged the Daivaputras, Shahis, 
Shabanushahis, Sakas, Murundas and the people of Simhala and 
other dwellers in the island. s 


_ „A lot of praise has been showered on Samudragupta in this 
inseription. It is stated that Samudragupta was the spirit that 
was the cause of the production of good and the destruction of 
evil. He was full of compassion. He had a tender heart that could 
be won over simply by devotion and obeisance. He was the giver 
of many hundreds of thousands of cows. His mind busied itself 
with the support of the miserable, the poor, the helpless and the 
afflicted. He was equal to gods like Dhanada, Varuna, Indra and 
Antaka. His officers were always employed in restoring the wealth 
of the various kings who had been conquered by the strength of 
his arms. He put to shame the preceptor of Indra, the Lord of the 
gods, and Tumburu and Narad and others by his sharp and poli- 
shed intellect and choral skill and: musical accomplishments. He 
established his title of king of poets by various poetical compo- 
sitions that were fit to be the means of subsistence of learned 
people, He was a mortal only in celebrating the rites of mankind. 
He was otherwise a god, dwelling on the earth. He was the son of 
Chandragupta and Mahadevi Kumardevi, the gr.ndson of Ghato- 
tkacha and the great grand-son of Srigupta. The titles of Maharaja 
are mentioned along with Srigupta and Ghatotkacha and that of 
Mahsrajadhiraj with Chandragupta I. 
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Line 29 of the inscription saya that this lofty column is as it 
were an arm of the earth proclaiming the fame of Samudragupta 
which has pervaded the entire surface of the earth on account of 
his conquest of the whole world. 

His Succession. The Allahabad Pillar Inscription states thet 
Samudragupta was selected for the throne By his father as he wae 
considered to be worthy and the decision was publicly declared in 
open assembly before the counsellors by asking the prince: “Pro- 
tect ye this earth.” It is also stated that when this declaration was 
made hië kinsmen of equal birth (Tulya Kulaja) became palo-faced 
with disappointment but the members of the Council were over- 
joyed. In the Riddhapur inscription, the epithet «Tatpadapari- 
grihita” is applied to Samudragupta. If we accept Dr. Chhabra’s 
interpretation of the inscription, Chandragupta I abdicated ip 
favour of Samudragupta Such an interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Eran inscription. 

It is contended by some scholars that the statement that the 
kinsmen of equal birth became pale-faced is ed a poetic repre- 
trouble over succession to the throne. There are 
many coins W 


suggested that i 
occupied the throne and after killing him Samudragupta became 


the king. However, if we accept tho view that Chandragupta I 


abdicated in favour of Samudragupta, the theory of any war of 
ble. Moreover, the coins of Kacha are 


the conclusion that “Kacha was the original name of the emperor 
and that he took the name Samiidragupta in allusion to his con- 
quests.” This view is supported by fhe o 
the Kacha coins, there is the legen “Sarvarajochchetta » This 
epithet has been given to Samudragupta alone in the official recor- 
ds of the dynasty and hence Kacha could be taken to be another 
name of Samudragupta. It is possible that Kacha acquired the 
name of Samudragupta after his conquests extending up to the 
ocean, The word ‘Samudragupta’ is split up ia two parts. The word 
“Samudra” is taken as.a personal name and the word “Gupta” as 
his surname, ‘This conclusion .is suggested by the fact that the 
obverse of the earliest coins of Samudragupta bears the legend 

. Samudra on some specimens and the reverse bears the legend Para- 
kramah as his title. 

The exact date of accession to the throne of Samudragupta 
is not known. It we accept the evidence of the spurious Nalanda 
plate, Samudr gupta must have ascended the throne before the 5th 

f the Gupta era which comes to 325 A, D. So ne writers re- 
gard him as the founder of the Gupta era and if their view is to be 
accepted he ought to have ascended the throne in 320 A. D. Ao- 
cording to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the accession of Samudragupta 
may be placed between A D 340 and A. D. 350. The spurious 
Gaya copper plate states that he was ruling in A. D. 328. Accord- 
ing to Dr. R R. Mookerji, Samudragupta ruled from about 335 


A. D. to 380 A. D. 


year o 
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His Conquests. Samudragupta is famous for his conquests 
and that is why he has been given the title of the Indian N 
leon by V. A. Smith, His conquests were in many directions and of 
various kinds. It is pointed out that so far as Aryavarta was 
concerned, he acted as a Digvijayi and so far as the Dakshinapath 
or the Deccan was concerned, he acted as Dharmvijayi. 


Conquests in the South. Samudragupta captured and 
liberated a number of kings of the Dakshinapath. Their names were 
Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, Mahendra of 
Pistapura, Syamidatta of Kottura, Mantaraja of Korala, Hastivar- 
man of Vengi, Vishnu Gopal of Kanchi, Ugrasena of Palakka, 
Damana of Erandapalla, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Kuvera of Deva- 
rastra, Dhananjaya of Kushthalapura and other kings. X 


According to Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Kosala in Dakshi- 
napath comprised the modern Bilaspur, Raipurand Sambhalpur 
dey and possibly a part of Ganjam and its capital was 
ripura. 


Dr. Bhandarkar thinks that Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara 
was almost certainly identical with Vyaghra,father of Jayanatha 
of the Uchchakalpa dynasty that ruled over the Jaso and Ajaigarh 
states in Bundelkhand. However, this would place the kingdom 
of Mabakantara to the north of the Vindhyas and not in the 
Dakshinapath as stated in the Allahabad inscription. G. Ramdas 
identifies Mahakantara with the Jhadkhand tracts of Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam. Some writers prefer its identification with Mahavana 
which is identified with the present J eypore forest region in Orissa. 
According to Dr. Raychaudhuri, Mahakantara was a wild tract of 
Madhya Pradesh which probably included Kantara- which the 


Mahabharat placed between the valley of the Wainganga and the 
eastern part of Kosala. 


_ Pistapura is the modern Pitha puram in the Godavari district. 
It is also mentioned in the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II. 


_ Kurala has been variously identified with Colair Lake (The 
Kanala of the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin Il), Sonpur district 
of Madhya Pradesh, “the provinco roundabout Yayatinagara where 
the author of the Pavanaduta locates the Keralas” and Korada in 
South India. According to Dr, Raychaudhuri, Kurala cannot be 
Kolleru or Colair which must have been included within the terri- 
tory of Hastivarman of Vengi. According to Dr. Barnett, Kurala 
was one of the villages which now bears the name Korada in South 
India. There is also a place named Kolada near Russelkonda in 
Ganjam. According to B. V. Krishna Rao, Kurala should not be 
identified with the region of Kolleru Lake as it is very near to 
Vengipura which Dandin describes as Andhranagari on the lake. 
According to him, Kurala should be identified with the kingdom 
known as Kuluta in Chand district of Central Provinces. ‘ 


According to J. Dubreuil, Kottura should be identified with 
Kothoor in the Ganjam district. It is pointed out that Svamidatta 
of Kottura was the king of two territories. Pisthapura was the 
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capital of one territory and Kultura was the oapite! of the other 
territory. 

Eranda has been identified by Fleet with Erandol in 
Khandesh and by J.. Dubrouil with Erandapali, ‘a town robably 
near Chicacole” in the Ganjam district. According to G. Perr 
Erandapalla stiould be identified with Yendipalli iu Vizagapatam. 
or Endapilli’in Ellore Taluka. 

According to Dr. Raychaudburi, Kanchi is Conjeeveram near 
Madras. Vishnugopa was the king of the Pallava dynasty. 


Acvording to Raychaudhuri, Armukta cannot be satis- 
factorily identified. Ho vever, the name of its king Nilraja reminds 
us of Nilapalli, “an old seaport near Yanam” in the Godavari 
district, Dr. R. K. Mookerjee thinks that “Avamukta must have 
been a small kingdom in the neighbourhood of Kanchi and vere 
Nilaraja my be connected with Nilapallim in Godavari district. He 
was also a member of the Pallava confederation fought by Samu- 
dragupta. The kingdom of Kanchi in thos: days embraced the whole 
territory from the mouth of the Krishna to the south of the river 
Palar and sometimes even Kaveri. To the east of this territory 
lay the kingdom of Vengi, Pallaka and Avamukta.” 


Smith and others have identified Maharashtra with Devarastra. 
However, this identification is not accepted by many. Itis con- 
tended that Devarastra must be identified with the province of 
Devarastra mentioned in a copper plate grant found in the district 
of Vizagapatam. It is also pointed out that sometimes Pistapura 
formed a part of Devarastra. 

Vengi has been identified with Vegi or Pedda- Vegi, 7 miles 
north of Ellore between tbe Krishna and Godavari. Hultzsch 
identified Yastiverman of Vengi with Attiverman af the Anand 
family. + -cotding to Dr. Raychaudhuri, the probable view is thet 
Hastiverman belonged to the Salankyana dynasty. 

According to J. Dubreuil, Palakka is identical with a capital 
place of the same name which was situated to the south of the 
Krishna river and which is mentioned in many Pallava copper 
plates. According to Dr. Raychaudhuri, Palakka is probably iden- 
tical with Palakkada or Palatkata, a Pallava royal residence or 
seat. of à Viceroy in Guntur or Nellore in South India. Allan and 
G Ramdas locate it in the Nellore district. 

Dr, Barnett identifies Kusthalapura with Kuttalur near Polur 
in North Arcot. Tho view of Smith was that Kushalputra was a 
mistake for Kusasthalapur, a name of the holy seat of Dwarka. 


Conquest in the North. Samudragupta “violently exter- 
minated” the following kings of Aryavarta who were his neigh- 
bours : Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadata, Chandravarman, Ganapati- 
naga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandin, Bilvarman and many other 
kings. It-is stated that Achyuta probably ruled in the Ahichchh- 
atra region (modern Ramnagar. in Bareilly district) whose copper 


coins have been found. According to Dr. Altekar, “A king named 
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Achyuta had risen to power in Ahichchhatra (Rohilkhand) by 
middle of the 4th century A.D, His coin-type bears a close resem- 
blance to that of some Naga coins aud it ig not improbable that 
he was himself a Ma ruler, perhaps a scion Of a collateral branch 
of the Mathura family.” 


About Nagasena, the Harsbacharita of Bana has the follow- 
ing information. “At Padmavati occurred the doom of Naga- 
sena born of the Naga family who was foolish enough to have the 
secret of his policy discussed in the présence of the Sarika bird 
which declared them aloud” It is stated in the Puranas that 
Nagasena ruled over Padmavati and Mathura. 


Rudradeva has been identified with Rudrasena I of the 
Vakataka dynasty who must have been deprived of the eastern 
pans a his territory between the Yamuna and Vidisa or Bundel- 

and. 


Ganapati Naga has been identified as the king whose capital 
was at Padmavati or Narwar, a seat still ex sting in the former 
Gwalior State. The coins of Ganapati Naga have been found at 
Narwar and Besnagar. He was probably a successor of Nagasena. 
He is described as the Dharadhisa, Lord of Dhara, From the ac- 
count of Bhavashataka, it appears that he was a king of consider- 
able importance. He might have been the leader of the revolt 
against Samudragupta. Tho coins of Ganapatinaga have also been 
found at Mathura. However, as Mathura was an important centre 
of pilgrimage and trade, it is not desirable to decide conclusively 
that Ganapatinaga was a ruler of Mathura also. There are some 
scholars who doubt the genuineness of the Bhavashataka. 


Chandravarman was a king of that name whose record has 
been found at Susunia in Bankura, West Bengal. 


, Atavika Kingdoms. Samudragupta reduced to the condi- 
tion of serfdom (Paricharika) all the kings of the forest countries 
which were supposed by Dr. Fleet to be in Central India. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Raychaudhuri, the Atavika rajyas undoubtedly inclu- 
ded the realm of Alavaka (Ghazipur) and the forest kingdoms 
connected with Dabhala or the Jubbulpur territory. The conquest 
of this region is also suggested by the Eran inscription. 


Frontier States. The frontier states both in the east and 
ín the west submitted to Samudragupta “by giving all kinds of 
taxes, obeying his orders aad tendering homage.” The states in 
the east were kingdoms of Samatata, Kamarupa, Davaka, Kartri- 
pura and Nepal. The states inthe west were not kingdoms but 
were republics of peoples called the Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yau- 
dheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas, Kha- 
raparikas and others. 


Samatata is taken as comprising the delta of Ganges and 
Brahmapurta ‘‘of which the Jessore district forms the central por- 
tion.” According to Dr. B. C. Sen, “From the Records and the 
Biography, describing the itinerary of Hiuen-Tsang, the position of 
Samatata in relation to the several countries situated in its neigh- 
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bourhood may be thus indicated, It lay to the south of Kamara 
(in Assam), to the south-east of Karnasurvaroa (in the Mars! 
bad district), and to the east of Tamralipta (in the Midoapur).” 


Kamarupa is roughly identical with Assam, a portion of 
which is still known as Kamarupa., The contemporary ot Samudra- 
gupta in Kamarupa was probably either Pushyavarmao or Samu- 
dravarman who were the remote ancestors of Bhaskarvarman who 
was a contemporary of Harsha. 

According to Dr. Raychaudhuri Davaka has not yet been 
satisfactorily identified. K. L. Barua identifies it with Kopili 
Valley in Middle Assam. The identification of Davaka with cer- 
tain districts of North Bengal by Smith is considered to be wrong. 
According to Fleet, Davaka was the ancient name of Decca. On 
the authority of Ptolemy, Col. Jerini identifies it with Upper Burma. 


Kartripura has been variously identified with Kartarpura in 
Jullundur District in East Punjab, the territory of the Katuria 
Raj of Kumaon, Garhwal and Robilkhand, and Kahror between 
Multan and Lobni. 

The ancient kingdom of Nepala comprised the region bet- 
ween the basins of the Gandak and Kosi which is even now known 
as “the valley of Nepal.” There is a reference to Naipalakam in 
the Arthasastra of Ksutilya. The King of Nepal at that time was 
Jayadeva I who was a relation of Samudragupta from the side of 
of his mother. 

As regards the republican states, the Malavas occupied 
a part of the Punjab in the time of Alexander. They were proba- 
bly in eastern Rajputana when they came into conflict with Usha- 
vadatta, Their exact location in the time of Samudragupta can- 
not be determined. According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the Mala- 
vas probably occupied Mewar, Tonk and the adjoining regions of 
South-East Rajasthan. The Malava copper coins are found: all 
over the area from the Sutlej to the Narmada. Their influence in 
the Mandasor region is proved by the fact that they were able to 
impose their cra on the princes of the Mandasor. Their coins are 
not found after 850 A.D. 

The Brihatsambita places Arjunayanas in the northern divi- 
sion of India. Their coins are found in the Mathura region 
according to V. A. Smith, “they may be assigned with probability 
to the region lying west of Agra and Mathura, equivalent roughly 
speaking, to the Bharatpur and Alwar States.” According to 
Raychaudhuri, the connection of the Arjunayanas with the Pandva 
Arjana is apparent. i 

Panini refers to the Yaudheyas as a military clan who lived 
by the profession of arms. Rudradaman’s inscription states that 
the Yaudheyas were proud of their hetoism. An inscription con- 
nects the Yaudheyas with the Bharatpur State. A large number 
of their coins have been found all over the area from Saharanpur 
to Multan. Dr. Sahni discovered a large number of the coin moulds 
from Khokrakot near Rohtak, Inthe time of Samudragupta, they 
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pospenly occupied northern Rajputana and south-east Punjab 

heir territory extended up to the borders of the former Bahawal- 

pe State. Their name survives in the name of the tract called 
ohiyawar, 


There is a reference tothe Mudrakas in the Mahabharata 
and in Panini’s Grammar. Their capital was Sakala or Sialkot 
and their territory was between the rivers Ravi and the Chenab. 
In the time of Samudragupta, they were situated to the north of 
the Yaudheyas. 


The Abhiras are located in the Mahabharata near the Saras- 
wati and Vinasana in Western Rajputana, They are also zen- 
tioned in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya. An Abhira king Ishva rasena 
ruled in the Maharashtra region about 248 AD. In the time of 
Samudragupta, they had a republican constitution. They had been 
trp V. A. Smith in the province of Ahirwada between Jhansi 
an a. 


According to V. A. Smith, the Prarjunas belong to the Nara. 
simhapur district of Central Provinces (Madhya Pradesh): There 
is a reference to Prajjunakas in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Accord- 
ing to Bhandarkar, the Prarjunas were near Nasimgarh not far 
from Bhilsa. 


In the Udayagiri cave inscription of Chandragupta If, there 
is a reference to the Sanakanikas. They might have been located 
in the Isagarh district near Bhilsa, 


_ There is reference to the Kakas in the Mahabharata. V.A. 
Smith cornected the Kakas with Kakanada (Sanchi). 


According to Dr. Bhandarkar, the Kharaparikas were the 
same as the Kharparas mentioned in the Batihagadh inscription 
and may be locatcd in the Damoh district of C.P, 


Regarding the submission of the above mentioned republican 
states, Dr. Altekar observes thus: “It is usually held that the 
careers of the Yaudheya, the Madra, the Arjunayana and the 
Malava republics mentioned in Samudragupta’s Allahabad inscrip- 
tion came to an end owing to the imperialistic ambition and ex- 
pansion of the Guptas. There is, however, no definite evidence 
to support this view. Samudragupta only claims that these re- 
publics accepted his overlordship and paid him tribute. This is 
quite compatible with internal autonomy, and it is quite possible 
that the republics may havo continued their existence during the 
reigns of Chandragupta II and Kumargupta I. They may well 
haye continued their semi-independent existence down to the 
middle of the 5th century A.D., when they appeared to have becn 
engulfed in the Huna avalanche.” 


It is to be observed that the conquests of Samudragupta were 
of different degrees. There ware kings who were killed and whose 
dominions were annexed. . There were also kings who were defeat- 
ed, taken prisoners and thén liberated and reinstated as his vás- 
sals. There. were also frontier states, kingdoms and republics 
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which anticipated his couquest by offering sabmission and personal 
homage to Samudragupta beforehand. Samudragupta was not a 
ruthless avnexationist. He was a magnanimous conqueror who 
was generous to the fallen foe. It has rightly been stated that 
“his fame, which pervades the whole world, is due to his re-establi- 
shing many royal families whom he bad overthrown and deprived 
of their sovereignty.” 


_ Foreign States. The Allahabad Pillar inscription refers te 
the independent foreign countries who entered into relationship 
with Samudragupta in these words: “Whose (Samudragupta’s) 
binding together of the (whole) world, by means of the amplitude 
of the vigour of (His) arm, was effected by the acts of respectful 
service, such as offering themselves as sacrifices, bringing presents 
of maidens; (giving) Garuda-tokens (surrendering) the enjoyment 
of their own territories, soliciting (his) commends, ete. (rendered) 
by the Daivaputras ; Shahis, Shahanushahis, Sakas and Murundas, 
and by the people of Simbala and all (other) dwellers in island.” 


According to Dr. Mookerji, the three titles Daivaputra- Shahi- 
Shahanushahi were first used by tho Kushan emperors. The title 
of Shahi was used by Kanishka I. The title of Devaputra was used 
by Kanishka I, Huvishka and Vasudeva I, The title Devaputra 
has a Chinese origin. The title Shahanushahi is derived from 
Persia or Iran. It corresponds to the: legend Shaonono appearing 
on the coins of Vasudeva. According to Dr. Raychaudhuri, the 
Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahanushahi belonged to the Kushana dynasty 
of the North-West. There are some scholars who do not approve 
of splitting the {expression Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahanushabi into 
three parts, donating a separate entity. According to Dr. Bhan- 
darkar, “It is, however, forgotten that the initial word is not Deva- 
putra but Daivaputra, a Taddhita form, which shows that the term 
cannot stend by itself but must be taken along with that what 
follows. If this is a correct view, Daivaputra had better be taken 
along not only with Shahi but also Shahanushehi so as to make 
the whole correspond with the full royal insignia Devaputra Maha- 
raja Rajatiraja, not only of the eastern Imperial Kushan family 
but also of the Later Great Kushans ot Kushanaputras as they 
called themselves.” 

According to Dr. Raychaudhuri, the Saka Murundas must 
have: included the northern chiefs of Scythian nationality who 
issued the Ardochsho coins as well the Saka chieftains of Sau- 
rashtřa and Central India. According to Sten Konow, Muranda 
is a Saka word meaning lord, Sanskrit Svamin. The title Svamin 
was used by the Kshatrapas of Saurashtra and Ujjain. A Sanchi 
inscription proves the existence of a Saka principslity ruled in 
about. 319 A.D. by Mahadandanayaka Sridharvarman In Khoh 
inscription of Central India, a Murunda Svamini or noble lady is 
mentioned. The Murandas once exercised control over Patali- 
putra. [tis also suggested that the Murundas of Laghman region 


entered into some sort of diplomatic relationship with Samudra- 


gupta. 
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Relations with Ceylon. It is stated that SrimeZhavarman, a 
Buddhist king of Ceylon, sent two monks, one of whom was his 
brother, to pay homage to the diamond throne and also to see 
Asoka’s monastery to the east of the Sacred Tree at Bodhgaya. 
We are told that the two monks were not treated hospitably and 
on their return they complained to their king that they could not 
find any place in India where they conld stay in comfort. The 
king of Ceylon decided to build a monastery for his sujects in | 
India. For that purpose, he sent a formal embassy to Samudra- 
gupta laden with gems and other precious articles. A request was 

made to Samudragupta for permission to build a monastery 
in India. Samudragupta gave the necessary permission, Subse- 
quently, the king of Ceylon built a monastery of three storeys, six 
halls and three towers. enclosed within a wall 30’ or 40’ high, A 
statue of- the.Buddha made of gold and silver and studded with 
gems of various colours was set up inthe monastery. That monas- 
tery is called by Hiuen-Tsang as Mahabodhi Sangharama. At that 
time, it was accommodating about 1,000 ecclesiastics, all Maha- 
yanists of the Sthavira School. It is obvious that the king of 

ylon was anxious to be on good terms with Samudragupta. 
Probably, the fact of this embassy from Ceylon is ‘pointed out in 
the Allahabad pillar inscription by the expression “bringing gifte 
from the people of Simhala and ali the dwellers in the islands.” 


The expression Sarvadvipavasin in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription is significant. w shows that the Hindu colonies in 
South East Asia maintained close contact with the mother country 
in the Gupta period. It is pointed out by Dr. R.C. Majumdar 
that the Javanese text Tantri-Kamandaka states that Maharaja 
Aishvaryapala of the Ikshvaku race traced his genealogy to the 
family of Samudragupta. Some control over the islands in the 
neighbouring area is possibly hinted .in the epithet Dhanada- 
Varunendraantakasama, the equal of Dhananda, Varuna, Indra, 
and Antaka. The comparison of Samudragupta with these deities 
pey refers not only to his conquests in all directions but to 
is possession of immense riches, fuzerainty over the areas, the 
sprea i of ‘his fame to the celestial region and his extirpation of 
various kings. . 


: Extent of his Empire. According to R. C. Majumdar, the 
empire of Samudragupta “comprised nearly the whole of northern 
India, with the exclusion of Kashmir, Western Punjab, Western 
Rajputana, Sindh and Gujrat, with the highlands of Chattisgarb 
and Orissa and a long stretch of territory along the eastern coast 
extending as far south as Chingleput and probably even further.” 
According to Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Samudragupta made himself the 
master of a wide empire extending in the east to the Brahmaputra, 
in the south to the Narmada and in the north to the Himalayas 
and Kashmir. According to V. A. Smith, “The dominion under 
the direct government of Samudragupta in the middle of the 
fourth century thus comprised of the most populous and fertile 
countries of nerthern India, It extended from the Brahmaputra: 
on the east to the Jamuna and-;Chambal on the west; and from 
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the foot of the Himalayas on the north to the Narmada on the 
south. Beyond these wide limits, tho frontier kingdoms of the 
Assam and the Gangetic delta as well as those on the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas and the free tribes of Rajputana and 
Malwa were attached to the empire by bonds of supporting alli- 
ance while almost all the kingdoms of the south had been over- 
run by the emperor's armies and compelled to acknowledge his 
irresistible might. The empire thus defined was by far the great- 
est that had been seen in India since the days of Asoka six cen- 
turies before and its possession naturally entitled Samudragupta to 
the respect of foreign powers.” 

Horse Sacrifice. After the completion of his conquests, 
Samudragupta performed the Asvamedha sacrifice, Wo have come 
across gold coins which seem to have been struck on that occasion 
and which were distributed among the Brahmanas as gifts. Those 
coins show a figure of the horse to be sacrificed before an altar and 
the legend “The Maharajadbiraja of irresistible valour having con- 
quered the earth now wins heaven.” The reverse of the coins 
shows the figure of the queen and the legend Asvamedha Para- 
kramah, “he whose supremacy has been established by the Asva- 
medha.” There is the stone figure of a horse now in the Lucknow 
museum which seems to refer to the Asvamedha sacrifice. It bas 
an incomplete Prakrit legend “ddaguttassa ne 


It is contended that Samudragupta was responsible for reviv- 
in the institution of “Asvamedha sacrifice which had fallen into 
abeyance for along period of about 400 years after Pushysmitra, 
the Sunga emperor. However, this isnot correct. Horse sacrifices 
were performed by many other kings during this interval, viz., 
Parasariputra Sarvatata, Satakarni, the husband of Nayanika 
Vasisbthiputra Ikshvaku Sri Chamtamula, Devavarman, Salanke- 
yana, Pravarasena I Vakataka, Siva-Skandavarman Pallava and 
the Naga kings of the house of the Bharsivas. 


Coins. The coins of Samudragupta give us a lot of useful 
information about him. As a matter of fact, it was Samudragupta 
who inaugurated and Indianised the Gupta coinage. There are as 
many as 8 different types of coins of Samudragurta. All of them 
are of gold. The various types are known as standard type, archer 
type, battle-axe type, Chandragupta I type, kacha type, tiger type, 
lyriat type, and Asvamedha type. Excepting the tiger and lyrist 
types, all other coins becr legends indicative of the conquest of 
Samudragupta and his attainment of paramount power. The 
standard typy coins are most numerous and common. The full 
legend on them reads thus ; “The unconquered one whose victories 
extend over acentury of battles, having conquered his enemies, 
wins heavens.” The full legend on the archer type of coins 
reads thus: “Having conquered the earth, the invincible one 
wins heaven by good deeds.” The legend on the battle axe type of 
coins runs thus: ‘Wielding the axe ot Kritant, the unconquered 
conqueror of unconquered kings is victorious.” On the obverse, the 
king is shown as standing, putting on a close fitting cap, coat and 
trousers, ear-rings and necklace and sword, holding battle-axe in 
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one hand. On the reverse is goddess Lakshmi, seated on a tkrone 
with lotus foot-stool. On somo coins, the goddess is seated not on 
a throne but on a lotus, Both the archer and battle. axe types 
mark an advance in the process of the Indianization of the Gupta 
coinage. The battle-axe type co'ns were issued by Samudragupta 
to celebrate his conquest in various directions, i 


The Chandragupta type coins were issued by Samudra- 


issued them, they should have been of the standard type, following 
closely the Kushana coins. However, that is not the case. The 


find Chandragupta I standing, wearing a close-fitting coat, trou- 
sers and head-dress, ear-rings and arm.lets, holding in one hand a 


of the Lichchhavis showing thereby his prido in his mother’s con- 
nection with the Lichchhavis, 
On the Kacha type coins, the legend on the obverse is “Ka- 

cha, having conquered the earth, wins heaven by the highest wor- 

S,” while on tho reverse the legend is “Exterminator of all the 
kings,” (Sarvaraj chebhetta). On the obverse of these coins, 
the king is shown as standing, holding a standard surmounted by a 
Chakra or wheel in ove hand and sprinkling incense on the altar 
with the other hand, On the reverse ig found goddess Lekshmi 
Wearing a loose robe holding a flower in one hand and cornucopia 
in the arm. 


verse is shown goddess Ganga standing on Makara, nude up to 
waist Wearing ear-rings, necklace, arklets and armlets, holding a 


The lyrist type coins show the king seated on a high backed 
couch, playing on a Vina or lute which lies‘on his knees. The leg- 
end is Mabarajadhiraja-Shri-Samudraguptah, On the reverse is 
goddess Saraswati. The legend is Samudroguptah. It is to be 
obeerved that both the tiger and the lyrist type coins of Samudra- 
gupta are free from all traces of foreign influence. The attitude 
of the king and dress put on by him are perfectly Indian, 
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On the Asvamedha-type coins, we find a horse standing be: 
fore a sacrificial post from which pennons fly over its back. Be- 
neath the horse is the legend “the king of kings, having gained the 
earth, conquers heaven, with his irresistible heroism.” On the re- 
verse i8 the chief queen standing wearing a loose role and jewel- 
lery and holding a Chowrie over her shoulders hanging on her side. 
The legend on the reverse is “Asvamedhaparakramah.” 


We may refer to some of the relevant features and marks of 
the coins of the Samudragupta which indicate the progressive 
Indianisation of his coins, The peaked or conical head-dress of 
the Kushanas is given up and its place is taken over by a close: 
fitting cap or an Indian turban, On somé coins, the king is shown 
as bare headed. The jewellery put on both by the king and queen 
is Indian. On some coins, tha king is found putting on the Indian 
Dhoti or waist cloth. In place of Ardochsho, Indian goddess such 
as Lakshmi, Durgo, Sarasvati and Ganga are substituted. On somé 
coins, the queen is also shown along with the king. On some coins, 
we find the figure of Garuda, the \chicle of Vishnu. The Indian 
Weapons of war and hunting are also found on the coins of 
Samudragupta, e.g., bow, arrow, sword and battle-axe. The Asva- 
medha type coins are purely Indian. i 

Personal Accomplishments. Samudragupta was not only 
a great conqueror, he had many other qualities of head and heart. 
He is described as a Kayiraja and composer of a large number of 
poetry (Bahukavita). It is stated that Samudragupta “put to 
shame the preceptor of the Lord of gods and Tumubru and Narad 
and others by his sharp and polished intellect and choral skill and 
musical accomplishments.” He was, the prince of poets whose 
“various poetical compositions were fit to be the means of subsis- 
tence of learned people.” He was the master of “that true poetry 
which gives free vent to the’power ef mind of poets.” Samudra- 
gupta is shown on his coins as playing on a Vina or lute. He was 
well-versed in the Shastras. He was not only a learned man him- 
self but was also fond of the company of learned men, 


He was very kind towards his own people. “Being full of 
compassion, he had a tender heart that could be won over simply 
by devotion and obeisance,” He was ready to forgive those who 
submitted before him. We are told that ‘he has employed his 
officers to restore the wealth of the various kings who had been 
conquered by the strength of his arms.” He was the very incar- 
nation of kindness to the poor, the helpless and the afflicted. He 
is described as “the giver of many hundreds of thousands of cows,” 


The Allahabad Pillar Inscription contains alot of praise of 
Samudragupta. He is described as “The exterminator of all kings, 
witŁout a rival in the world, whore fame was known as far as the 
four oceans, the equal of Dhanada, Varuna, Indra and Antaka, 
armed with the axe of Kritanta himself, the giver of many cows 
_ and kotis of gold pieces out of his lawfully acquired abundance 
and the reviver of the long lost ceremony of horse-sacrifice,” 
Samudragupta is described as one “who was skilful in engaging 
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inà hundred battles of various kinds ; whose only ally was the 
rowess of the strength of his own arms ; whose most charming 
y was covered over with all the beauty of the marks of a hun. 
red confused wounds caused by the blows of battle.axes, arrows, 
Spears, pikes, barbed darts, swords, lanees, javelins, iron arrows, 
and many other weapons.” It was in the fitness of things that he 
took up the title of Vikramanka, Be 


Estimate. According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Smudragupta 
was a striking, almost unique, Personality. He ushered a new age 
in the history of India. He was inspired by the vision of an All 
India Empire. He established an imperial authority strong enough 
to ensure the internal peace of India by checking the disri stive 
tendencies of minor states. He did net bring all the outlying 
kingdoms under his direct sway as that would have antagonised 
them. He tried to win them over by a policy of conciliation, 

le he gave them internal autonomy, he did not give them 
liberty to create discord and disunion within the body politic of 
India. He was brilliant both as a General and a statesman. Smith’s 
description of Samudragupta as the Indian Napoleon is by no 
means unmerited. 


According to Dr. R, K. Mookerji, “While Asoka stands for 
Peace and Non-violence, Samudragupta stands for the opposite 
principle of War and Aggression. The one had a contempt for 
conquests ; the other bad a passion for them, He was from the 
very first fixed by the time-honoured ideal of a Kshatriya king 
which was to rake himself the sovereign of the entire country up 
toits very ends and became a king of kings.. In pursuit of this 
Orthodox ideal set. for a ruler, Samudragupta made out an elabo- 
tate programme of conquests in different directions (digvijaya) and 
realised it toa degree which has justly won him the title of an 
Indian Napoleon.” «A hero of a hundred fights, he was able to 
make all parts of India acknowledge his paramount sovereignty by 
a victorious march through them,” 


_ According to Prof. R. D. Banerji, “Samudra gupta was a great 
king, perhaps the greatest of his dynasty, He succeeded to a small 
kingdom but left a large empire to his successors, He reorganised 
the system of government and administration. He reformed the 
official system by rejecting the Scythian terms. Henceforth the 
ranks of officials, their gradations, powers and titles are altogether 
different. This system continued to be used with slight changes 
till the final conquest of Northern India by the Musalmans. The 
bureaucracy was totally unlike that of the Mauryas. He reformed 
the currency for issuing pure gold coins instead of the base gold of 
the later Great Kushanas and a series of fine copper coins. He 
struck a new line in numismatics by issuing, if Allan is corrcet, 

memorial medals of his father and another relation named Kaca as 
well as the new type of coins for distribution to Brahmans, who 
attended his Asvamedha ceremony. Like the Imperial and the 
later Great Kushanas, Samudragutpa did not issue any silver 
coins,” (The Age of the Imperial Guptas). 
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Rama 1 Fora long time, it wa unanimously held 
on the basis of epigraphic records that Samudragupta was succeed- 


rudhspura 
INDIA 

$ c. 500 A.D. 
ed by Chandragupta II. However, certain new material has 
been found on whose basis it is contended that Samudragupta 
was not succeeded by Chandragupta II but by Rama Gupta. The 
Natyadarpan by Ramchandra Gunachandra tells us that Rama 
Gupta was the son and successor of Samudragupta. This book 
contains the fragment of a famous historical drama written by 
Vishakhadutta, the author of Mudrarakshasa. It is stated there- 
in tliat Samadragupta was succeeded by Rama Gupta who married 
Dhruvadevi or Dhruvaswamini, This lady was later on married 


to Chandragupta If and she became the mother of Kumargupta 
I and Priuce Govind Gupta, 


l. See Article by K. P. Jayaswal in Journal of Biher and Orissa 
Research Society, 1982, pp. 17-36. 
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Dhara. It is stated there that Rama Gupta sustained a humiliat- 
ing defeat at the hands of the Sakas. In order to secure the 
safety of his people, he agreed to surrender his queen to the Saka 
king. There was a long dialogue between Rama Gupta and his 
queen, Dhruvadevi. Rama Gupta maintained that he was doing so 
ior the sake of his subjects. The queen resented the action of her 
husband and complained of his heartlessness and cowardice. Rama 
4jupta’s younger brother, Chandragupta, protested against this 
act of dishonour and offered himself to go to the camp of the ene- 
my in disguise of queen Dhruvadevi in order to kill the Saka: king. 


an estrangement between Rama Gupta and Chandragupta. Chan- 
dragupta pretended madness and ultimately succeeded in killing 
Rama Gupta. He not only placed himself on the throne but also 
married the widow of his brother. 


It is stated in the Harshcharita of Bana that «‘Chandra- 
gupta, in the guise of female, killed the Saka king, possessed of 
lust for another's wife at the very city of the enemy,” ` In the 
Sanjan plates of the Rastrakuta king, Amoghavarsha I of 817 
A.D. it is stated thus: «That donor inthe Kali age, who was of 
the Gupta lineage, having killed his brother, we are told, seized his 
kingdom and queen,” The Cambay and Sang plates of the Rash- 
trakuta king Govinda LV of the years 930 and 933 A.D. respecti- 
vely refer to one Sahasanka who killed his elder brother and 


Chandragupta Vikramaditya has been the subject of a good 
deal of folklore. The Story as given in Devichandraguptam is to 


his queen to the invader. His brother, Barkamuris, put on the 
dress of the queen and killed the invader, Later on, Barkamaris 
killed Rawal and married his widowed queen 

On the basis of the above mentioned facts, Dr. Altekar has 
come to the conclusion that Samudragupta was succeeded by his 
son Rama Gupta and not by Chandragupta 1I. Rama Gupta was 
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A large number of scholars have put forward their theories 
to suppprt fully or partially the contention of Dr. Altekar. A 
large number of articles have appeared in the various volumes of 
the journal of the Numismatic Society of India and other Journals. 
Recently, Dr. C.C. Dasgupta has made an attempt to give a new 
interpretation to the information found in the Devichandra- 
guptam. 

There has been a lot of criticism of the view that Rama 
Gupta was a historical person and he intervened between Samudra- 
gupta and Chanudragupta If, According to Dr. Raychaudhari, 
“The tradition that a Gupta king killed his brother and took his 
wife and crown dates only from the niath century. The literary 
evidence on this point is discrepant and hardly conclusive. The 
version given by Bana and his commentator differs in important 
aspects from the story of the Kavyamimansa. The simple story 
narrated in the Harshcharita, was doubtless embellished by later 
poets and dramatists. The Devichandraguptam and similar works 
are as much unsuited to form basis of the chronicles of Chandra- 
gupta II as the Mudrarakshasa and the Asokavadana are in regard 
to the doing of the great Mauryas.” 


According to Dr. J. N. Banerjee, “After appraising all the 
available data in question, he (Dr. Altekar) has admitted the 
paucity of convincing evidenee about the historicity of Rama 
Gupta episode, but yet he is inclined to aecept its probability. 
The recent discovery of some copper coins with the partially 
legible name of Rama Gupta on them does not seem to have any 
direct bearing on the problem, for their issuer was most probably 
a petty ruler of some locality in central India. His arguments 
in support of their attribution to the Rama Gupta of the story are 
not convincing. The author appears to have been in two minds 
about the problem and his tentative assignment of the reign of 
Rama Gupta to period between c. A.D. 370-75 is at least conjec- 
tural in character.” X 


Critics point out that the whole story is unconvincing. ` It 
cannot be believed that the inheritor of the mighty empire of 
Samudragupta was so very weak that he could be defeated by a 

aka king in such a way that he had to agree to surrender his 
wife. Such a thing could not be expected from a Gupta king. 
The code of honour in Gupta period was much more higher than 
in later days when the Hindus sacrificed their lives to avenge 
insult and women jumped into blazing fire. 

It isalso pointed out that Chandragupta II has been des- 
cribed as Tatpar Grihita in inscriptions. That term implies that 
he was selected by his father for the throne. Under the circum- 
stances, the question of Rama Gupta intervening between Chandra. 
gupta If and Samudragupta does not arise. It cannot be conten- 
dec that Rama Gupta captured the throne by force. While 
Chandragupta has been described as a very strong person, Rama 
Gupta has been described as a weakling and an imbecile, There 
was no chance of Rama Gupta succeeding against Chandragupta II, 
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It is also pointed out that the details of the incident as given 
in the Harshcharita of Bana, the Kavyaminansa of Rajasekhara 
and the Rashtrakuta inscriptions differ from one another regard- 
ing the place of the incidence, the identification of the “others 
wife.” and also the victim of the stratagem of Chardragupta II, 
It is merely stated.in the Harshcharita that theSaka king was 
possessed of lust for the wife of another person and Chandra- 
gupta killed him in the guise of a woman. The other details were 
added later on. It was then stated there that the other man was 
Rama or Sena Gupta. It was later on added that Dhruvadevi who 
is described as the Chief Queen of Chandragupta II in the 
inscriptions, was originally the wife of Ram Gupta. It was also 
aie sai on that Chandragupta killed Rama Gupta and married 

8 Widow. 3 


Critics also maintain that it is too much to believe that 
Chandragupta If could have married the widow of his elder 
brother, However, Dr. Altekar maintains that this was a historical 
fact. The idea may “appear to us now very strange but the same 
Was not the case with our fore-fathers.” He contends that «the 
marriage with an elder brother’s widow was permitted by the 
Dharamasastra writers, and Chandragupta’s conduct on marry: 
ing Dhruvadevi, though now appearing strange to us would aot 
haye excited much comment in contemporary times.” He has 
referred to the authority of the Atharvaveda, Baudhayana Dharma- 
sutra, Vasishtha-Arthsastra, Narad, etc. However, it is pointed 
out that the India of the Atharvaveda period was different from 
the India cf Gupta period when sach marriages were condemned. 
Moreover, “the marriage of his brother’s widow by the rebel and 
the regicide clashes with our cherished notions about morality and 
social custums prevalent in those times,” 


Critics also point out that although we have a large number 
of inscriptions and coins of the Gupta period, there is not a single 
teference to king Rama Gu pta. High hopes were raised when 
the Bayana hoard of coins was discovered. However, even there 
no coin of Rama Gupta was found. While Dr. Altekar admitted 


this fact, he argued that “it is possible to argue even now that 


is, however, not shaken by the absence of the coins of Ram Gupta 
in the present hoard,” 


When the copper. coins of one Ram Gupta were discovered 
at Besnagar, Dr. Altekar contended that these “coins tend to 
Support the historicity of the literary episode.” These coins were 
found at Besnagar in Malawa in 1951. They have the name of 
Rama Gupta in the obverse and couchant lion on the reverse. It 
is contended that the legend on the coins reads as Rama Gupta 

the Gupta script. Critics point out that Rama Gupta of these 
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coins was a local ruler of Malawa. However, according to Dr. 
Altekar, those coins may have been issued by Rama Gupta on his 
accession to the throne “as the coinage in ancient India was local 
end it is quite likely thata need for a small copper currency, 
similar to the Naga coinage current earlier, may have been soon 
felt by the Gupta administration.” Again, “It may be that even 
Samudragupta might have started this currency and its specimen 
may be discovered if a careful search for them is made in Malawa.” 
As the copper currency of Rama Guptais not of the usual type 
as issued by Chandragupta II, it is concluded that it was a local 
coinage issued to meet the local demands by a local ruler of the 
territory. The fact that Samudragupta had already ocgupied the 
territory up to Eran, within 40 miles of Besnagar, is no proof that 

_ the coins discovered at Besnagar are those of Rama Gupta of the 
imperial Gupta line. Such a view is utterly fallacious and un- 
convincing in the logic of history, 

Dr. Altekar contends that Kachagupta of the coins was iden- 
tical with Rama Gupta of the literary tradition. According to Dr. 
Bhandarkar, the king who intervened between Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta II was Kacha of the coins and it was a mistake of 
the copyist that this name is to be found as Rama or Rama Gupta 
in later literature. Rama Gupta of the literary tradition is the 
same as Kachagupta of the coins. Critics point out that king 
Kacha is described as Sarvarajochchhetta or exterminator of all 
kings and such a description does not apply to Rama Gupta who 
was prepared to surrender his wife to save himself and his subjects. 
It is pointed out that Kacha was another name of Samudragupta 
and not of Rama Gupta. Š 

It is suggested that Rama Gupta was a local ruler who was 
subjected to a humiliating condition by the Saka king of Ujjain. 
That Saka king was killed by Chandragupta If. Thero is nothing 
to show that Rama Gupta was the elder brother of Chandragupta 
[T or Dhruvadevi was his queén and she later on became the wife 
of Chandragupta. II. 

It is rightly pointed out that while the story of Rama Gupta 
cannot be dismissed as a figment of imagination, -we cannot also 
accept itas a historical fact. We must suspend our judgment 
for the present. The problem will be solved only when further 
evidenco becomes available on the subject. 


Chandragupta II (A.D, 375 to A.D. 414). Our knowledge 
of Chandragupta Il is derived from inscriptions, coins and the 
account of India as given by Fabien, The Mathura Pillar Inscrip- 
tion? of the year 61 of the Gupta era states that the year 61 of 
the Gupta era or 380 A.D. was the fifth year of his reign. This 
inscription fixes the date of accession of Chandragupta II as 375 
A.D. The last known date of Chandragupta II is the year 93 of 
the Gupta era which is mentioned in his Sanchi record, This 


1, See Article of D.C, Sircar on this inscription in I. 2 
271-8, P H.Q. 1942, pp. 
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comes to 412-13 A.D. The Bilsad inscription of the year 96 of 
the Gupta era which comes to 415 A.D. states that Kumargupta 
I was the ruler of the country. The year 414 A. D. can safely be 
taken to be the date of the death of Chandragupta II. It is obvi- 
ous that Chandragupta II ruled for about 40 years, 


The Udayagiri stone inscription is of the year 82 of the Gupta 
era, It was issued by a feudatory named Sanakanika. The San- 
chi stone inscription is of the year 93 of the Gupta era. It was 
issued by Amrakardaya, a minister of Chandragupta II and a 
hero of many battles. An inscription of Gadhwa does not mention 
the name of Chandragupta II. It merely mentions its titles, viz., 
Paramabhagavata and Maharajadhiraj. We have a large number 
of coins of Chandragupta II. 


It is stated in the Mehrauli iron pillar inscription! of King 
Chandra that he conquered the Vanga countries after fighting 


conquered Vahlika after crossing ‘the seven mouths of the river 
Sindhu.” According to R. ©. Majumdar, Vahlika must be identi- 
fied with Balkh beyond the Hindu Kush mountains, It is also 


The problem of the identification of King Chandra of this 
inscription has proved to be a difficult one. Many theories have 
been put forward in this connection. According to one view, 
King Chandra was the same king who is mentioned as Chandra- 
varman in an inscription on Susunia Hill near Bankura in Bengal. 


Chandravarman was a follower of Vishnu and King Chandra was 
also a Vaishnavyite. n 


Another view is that Pushkarana is modern Pokaran or 
Pokurna in Marwar and Chandrayarman was the son of Simhar- 


According to another theory, King Chandra should be identi- 
fied with Chandragupta I. i p ei 


as conquered 
© supporters of 


y Samudragupta 
th the conquest 
upta I was able to 
en beyond it up 
m the Puranas with 


of Bengal and his rear thus secured, rt 


i 


„n 1+, See Article of Dasratha Sharma on this inscripti f 
Indian FY, 1937, pp, 13-18, See also Ibid pp. 117-131, a a E Ee 
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reference to Chandragupta’s dominion, which may be correctly 
understood in the light of this theory”. 


Another view is that Bengal was cae eted by Chandragupta 
II and he was the same person as mention 
inscription, It is contended that the script of the Mehrauli pillar 


cumstances, there should be no objection to the identification of 
King Chandra of Mehrauli pillar inscription with Chandragupta II 
of the Gupta dynasty, ` 


Chandragupta II issued many types of coins viz,, archer type, 
couch type, Chhatra type, lion-slayer type and horse-man type. 
The archer type. coins contain the legend Deva Sri Maharajadhi- 
raja Sri Chandraguptah. There is the Garuda on the obyerse and 
Lakshmi on the reverse. The couch type coins contain the legends 
Roopakrith and Vikramadityasya. On the Chhatra type coins 
we find the figure of a dwarf carrying the royal parasol, There 
are new legends on the lion-slayer type of coins. The king is 
described as Simhavikramah, Chandragupta issued both. silver 
and copper coins, The conquest of the Western satraps by Chan. 
dragupta is also determined from the coins. The period duri 


Gupta èra, which comes to 409-410 A.D. The latest date on the 
coins of the Western satraps is 310 of the Saka era which comeg 
to 388 A.D. It was during this interval that the conquest of the 
Western satraps took place, 


Chandragupta IT is also known as Vikramaditya, Narend 
chandra, Simha! Chandra, Narindra Simha, Simha Vikrama, ees, 
————— 


1, Refer to an Article of Dr, Raychaudhury entitled Vikram, 
History and Legend in Vikcama Commemoration Volume, Ujjain, seen ve in 
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raja, Devagupta and Deva Sti. The name of his mother is given 
as Datta and Datta Devi. He had two wives, two sons and one 
daughter. The names of his wives were Dhruvadevi and Kuver. 
naga. The names of the two sons were Kumargupta and Govind 
gupta. The name of the daughter was Prabhavati Gupta. 


It is stated in the inscriptions that Samudragupta selected 

dragupta II as a successor to the ihrone in his lifetime. The 
ferms used are tatparigribitena and tatparigrihita. It is sta. 
ted that he was selected out of many sons as he was fittest among 
them (Sat-putra). 


$ important place in the foreign policy of the Gupta rulers. The 


so secured his subordinate alliance.” Rudrasena II had a very 
short reign and after his death, Prabhavati Gupta was appointed 
the regent of her minor sons Diyakarsena aud Pravarasena II. 


In an inscription of Kakutsthavarman, Kadamba ruler of 
Kuntala, it is stated that his daughters were married to the Gupta 
rulers. The sending of an Embassy to Kuntala by Vikramaditya 

~ is referred to by Bhoja and Kshamendra, 


His conquests. The greatest military achievement of Chandras 
gupta I was his advance to the Arabian Sea and his eubjugaiion 
of the peninsula of Saurashtra or Kathiawar, According to Smith 
differences of race, creed and manners supplied Chandragupta II 
with special reasons for desiring to annex the territory of the 
Western satraps. Whatever the motives, he attacked, dethron- 
ed and slew the Satrap, Rudrasimha, son of Satyasimba and an- 
nexed his dcminion, The war must have been a long one. Tho 
annexation of the territory is proved by coins and not by any in- 
scription. However, it is stated in the Udayagiri cave inscription 
of Virasena-Saba that “he (Saba) came here (to Eastern Mala- 
wa), accompanied by the king (Chandragupta in person), who was 


pam 
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seeking to conquer the whole world.” Itis stated that Saba was a 
resident of Pat diputra and he had risen to the position of a Sachi- 
va or minister of Chandragupta II. He was putin charge of the 
department of petce and war. He accompanied Chandragupta II 
when the latter decided to conquer the Western satraps, Eastern 
Malwa became the base of his operation against the Sakas, It ap- 
pears fro'n the inscription at Sanchi and Odayagiri that Chandra- 
gupta H assembled many of his ministers, Gensrals, and feudato- 
rics at or noar Vidisa in East Malwa, A-reference to the fall of the 
Western satraps is made by Bana. The conclusive evidence is that 
of the silver coins issued by Chandragupta II. According to Rap- 
son, ‘‘Like their proto-type, the coins of the latest Mahaksatrapas 
which they closely resemble in style and fabric, they have on the 
obverse the date accompanied by some equivalent of the word 
Varse, behind the kings’s head, and retain some races of the old 
inser. in Greek characters, while on the reverse they substitute 
the Gupta type (a peacock) for the Caitya, with crescent and 
star”, : 
According to Dr. Smiths “The annexation of Saurashtra and 
Malawa not only added to the empire provinces of əzceptional 
wealth and fertility, but opened up to the paramount power free 
access to the ports of the western coast; and thus placed Chandras 
gupta II in direct touch with the seaborne commerce, with Europe 
through Egypt, and brought his court and subjects under the 
influence of the European ideas which travelled with the goods of 
the Alexandrian merchants”, ig 
While editing the Mathura pillar inscription of the year 61 
of the Gupta era, Dr, Bhandarkar observed thus: “The inscription 
refers itself to the reign of Chandragupta, son of Samudragupta. 
The titles coupled with each name are worth noting. They are 
bhattaraka, maharaja and rajadhiraje. The first-of these namely, 
bhattaraka, is associated pretty frequently with the names of the 
Gupta sovereigns. But the other title: which they almost invari- 
ably assume, is maharajadliiraja instead of what wo have in the 
present record, t.e., maharaja rajadhiraja, an exact replica of maha- 
raja rajatiraja which tho Kushana kings bore. It is quite natural 
in Mathura which formed: one of the most important districts oí 
the Kushana kingdom and where a number of Kushana epigraphe 
have been unearthed, This is but another indication of Mathura 
and the surrounding region being'wrested from the Kushanas fot 
the first time by Chandragupta 1I”. However, it is pointed out 
that this view of Dr. Bhandarkar is not correct as the empire oi 
Samudragupta extended in tho West as faras Eran, Under the 
circumstances, the question of Chandragupta II wresting powe 
from the Kushanas could not arise, : 


It is stated in the Mehrauli iron pillar inscription that king 
Chandra fought against a confederacy of powers in the Va 
countries. According to Kalidas, the term ‘Vanga’ denoted the 
region lying between the two streams of the Ganges, viz., the 
Bhagirathi and the Padma. Itis stated in the Allahabad pillar 
iuseription that Samapata which comprises a portion of Vanga, 
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was a Pratyanta state which owed allegiance to Samudragupta. 
It is possible that some of the rulers refused to aononiedge. sha 
authority of Chandragupta II and consequently the latter to 

ht against them. Itis possible that the conquest of Vanga took 
pa towards the end of the reign of Chandragupta II and con- 
sequenly there is no mention of this fact either in the coins or 
in the inscriptions, 


Tt has already been pointed out that Chandragupta II cons 
uered Vahlika which has been identified with Balkh or Bactria, 
e do not have any details of this campaign. Itis possible that 
the Kushan rulers who had accepted the sovereignty of Samudra- 
cr might bave revolted and thus arose the necessity of putting 
m down. Itisalso possible that Chandragupta II wanted to 
establish his authority ona firmer basis in that area and con- 
sequently undertook the expedition, 


Chief Cities. It is generally believed that Pataliputra conti- 
nued to be the capital of the Gupta empire under Chandragupta 
I. From 442 A.D., Chandragupta II seems to have hada resi- 
dence in Malawa, at first possibly at Vidisa and afterwards at 
Ujjain. Chandragupta II is referred to as “Lord of Ujjain, the 
best of cities” and also “Lord of Pataliputra, the best of cities,” 
The biographer of Vasubandhu refers to Ayodhya as the capital 
of Vikramaditya. According to Allan, “The copper coins issued 
by Chandragupta II are generally found in and around Ayodhya. 
This shows that Ayodhya was also a metropolis and a mint city. 


The excavations carried out by Bloch at Basarh had brought 
to light a large number of clay seals containing inscriptions which 
throw light on the history of Chandragupta II. One of the seals 
states that Dhruvaswamini was Mahadevi or chief queen of Chan- 
Aaea II and the mother of Govindgupta. Itis proved that 
Govin: gupta was the Governor for the province of Tira or Tiras 
bhukti in the time of his father Chandragupta II. The seals refer 
to the designations of a large number of officers of that time eg. 
Uparika, Kumaramatyadhikarana, Baladhikarana, Ranabhanda« 
dhikarana, Dandapasadhikarana, Mahadsndanayak, Vinayasthiti- 
sthapaka, Bhatasvapati, Maha: ratihara, Vinayasura and Tala- 
vara. The seals throw some light not only on the provincial ad« 
ministration but also on district and local administration, 

__ Tt appears that the city of Kausambi which stood on the 
high road between Ujjain and Northern India was honoured at 
time by the residents of the king. 

Fahien (399-411 A.D.). During the reign f 
II, India was visited by Fahien st a eee 


1 , the Chinese traveller. He came 
to India by the land route and went back by the sea route. On 


his journey, he passed through about 30° countries. He spent six 
years on travel alone and another six years on study in India, We 
are told that he had to spend “three years in writing and speaking 
Sanskrit and copying out the disciplines.” His main object in 
coming to India was to get the Buddhist Books of Discipline which 
had become practically unknown in China. Four other persons 
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joined him in his mission but unlike Fahien, they have not left 
behind any account of what they saw and did. 


Fahien visited Shan-shan where he saw 4,000 Buddhists of 
the Hinayana school, In the Tartar countries, he saw many Buddhists 
‘tudying Indian language and books, In Khotan, he saw thousands 
of Buddhist monks of the Mahayana school. At the Gomati monas- 
tery alone, there were more than 3,000 monks and there-were i4 
such monasteriesyin Khotan, There were 1,000 Buddhist monks in 
Kashgar whose king was also a Buddhist belonging to the Hina- 
yana school. Fahien visited Gandhara, Taxila and Peshawar which 
were full of Buddhist monuments, In Afghanistan, Fahien found 
3,000 Buddhist monks belonging to the Hinayana and Mahayana 
schools. He also visited Bannu which had many Buddhist monks. 
In the Punjab, Fahien saw many Buddhist monasteries and he esti- 
mates the number of monks there at more than 10,000. At Mathura 
alone, Fahien found 20 monasteries with 3,000 Buddhist monks. 
Pahien visited the country -known as the Middle Kingdom, He 
visited Sravasti which was full of Buddhist monuments, He visit- 
ed Buddhist places like Lumbini, Vaisali, Nalanda, Gaya, Bodh- 
gaya and Rajgriha. He also visited Ceylon and stayed there for 
ee years. From there he went to Java and from there backto 

ina. a 


It is to be observed that Fahien was so much absorbed in his 
mission that he did not bother to mention the name of Chandra- 
gupta II who was ruling at the time, However, he has given us 
a very pleasing picture of the country with some very intimate 
details. 


Fahien tells us that the region south of Mathura was called 
the Middle Kingdom (Malawa). This region was the stronghold 
of Brahmanism. The Government was very much enlightened and 
efficiens. “The people are numerous and happy ; they have not to 
register their households, or attend to any magistrates and their 
rules ; only those who cultivate the royal land have to pay a por- 
tion of the gain from it, If they want to go, they go: if they want 
to stay on, they stay. The king governs without decapitation or 
other corporal punishments. Criminals are simply fined, lightly, 
or heavily, according to the circumstances of each case, Even in 
cases of repeated attempts at wicked rebellion, they only have 
their right hands cut off. The king’s bodyguards and attendants 

_ all have salaries. Throughout the whole country the people do not 
kill any living. creature, nor drink intoxicating liquor, nor eat 
onions or garlic. The only exception is that of the Chandalas, In 
buying aia selling commodities they used cowries,” 


Fahien tells us that the Chsadalas lived separately from the 
other people. What they entered a city ora bazar, they were 
required to strike a piece of wood as warning of their approach 
80 that the other people may not be polluted by contact with them. 
They were the only offenders against the laws of piety and the 
only hunters, fishermen and butchers. j 


It was the custom of the “kings, elders and gentry to build 
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shrines, give lands, houses, gardens, with men and bullocks for 
cultivation. Binding title-decds were written out, which subse- 
quent kings did not dare disregard.” 


The revenue of the Guvernment was mainly derived from the 
rents of the Crown lands, The royal officers were paid fixed sala- 
ries and there was no occasion for them to live on the people. 


Charitable institutions were numerous. People built “along- 
side or out of the way roads, homes of charity where shelter with 
bed and food and drink is offered to travellers and wandering 
monks passing to and fro; but the time allowed for remaining is 
different in each case.” 


“Rooms with beds and mattresses, food and clothes are pro- 
vided for resident and travelling monks without fail; and this is 
the same in all places. Pagodas are builtin honour of Sariputta, 
Moggalan and Ananda and also in honour of the Abhidhamma, 
the Vinaya and the Suttas”. ‘Pious families organised subscrip- 
tions to make offerings to monks of various articles of clothing, 
and things they need after the annual Retreat.” “Down from the 
time of the Lord Buddha’s Nirvana, the kings, chiefmen and house- 
holders have raised viharas for the monks, and haye provided for 
their support by endowing them with fields, houses, gardens, ser- 
vants, and cattle. These church-lands are guaranteed to them by 
copper-plate grante, which are handed down from reign to reign, 
and no one has had the temerity to cancel them. All the resident 
priests who are allotted cells in the viharas, have beds, mats, food 
and drink supplied to them; they pass their time in performing 
acts of mercy, in reciting the scriptures, orin meditation. When 
a stranger artives at the monastery, the senior f priests escort him 
to the guest-house, carrying his robes and his alms-bowl for him. 
They offer him water to wash his feet, and oil for anointing, and 


other necessaries; and the priests also make one another offerings, 
And £0, ever since the Lord Buddha passed away from the earth, 
the rules of conduct of the priesthood have been handed down 
without intermission.” 


Fahien tells that the rich people “have instituted in their 
capitals free hospitals, and hither come all poor or helpless 
patients, orphans, widows and cripples. They are well taken care 
of, a doctor attends them, food and medicine being supplied accord- 
ing to their needs. They are all made quite comfortable, and 
when they are cured, they go away.” 


Fahien was very much impressed by the city of Pataliputra 
and also the palace of Asoka, According to him, the palace with 
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its various halls was built by spirits who piled up stones, construc- 
ted walls and gates, carved designs, engraved and inlaid after no 
human fashion. Asoka’s palace was still in existence at the time 
of Fahien’s visit. Near a Stupa built by Asoka, Fahien saw two 
monasteries, one of which was occupied by the followers of the 
Mahayana school and the other by the tnd school. The total 
number of monks living in both the monasteries was six or seven 
hundred. Howevor, they were so famous for their learning that 
their lectures were attended by students and inquirers from all 
quarters, Fuhien himself spent three years there stuyding Sans- 
krit. He was happy to get certain books on monastic discipline. 
Fahien admired the splendid procession of images carried on about 
20 huge cars richly decorated. These processions were-taken out 
every year and paraded through the city on the 8th day, of the 
second month. Those were attended by singers and musicians, 
Fahien tells us that similar processions were common in other 
parts of the country. 

Fahien tells us that the city of Gaya was empty and desolate. 
The holy places of Bodhgaya were surrounded by jungle. An ex- 
tensive tract of the country near the foot of the mountains which 
was thickly populated in the 5th century B.C., was now sparsely 
inhabited. There were only 200 families in the city of Sravasti. 
The holy places of Kapilavastu and Kusinagara were waste and 
desertad. There were only a few monks and lay attendants who 
clung to the places on account of their sanctity and devotion and 
lived on the alms offered to them. 


It is to be observed that Fahien saw everything through Bud- 
jhist spectacles. He ought to have seen that with a revival of 
Hinduism under the patronage of the Gupta kings, Buddhism had 
gone into the background. A study of the account of Fahien does 
not show that Brahmanism was prominent in India. 


Estimate of Chandragupta II.1 Accordirg to Dr. Smith, 
Chandragupta Ii was a strong and vigorous ruler, well qualified to 
govern, and augment an extensive empire. He loved high sound- 
ing titles which proclaimed his martial prowess. He was fond of 
depicting himself on his coins as engaged in successful personal 
combat with a lion. 


According to Dr. Raychaudhuri, Chandragupta II was a good 
monarch. Although he himself was a staunch Vaishnava, he did 
not hesitate to appoint persons of other sects to high offices in 

‘the state. His General Amrakarddava appears to have been a 
Buddhist. Saba-Virsaena, his minister of peace and war, and Sikha- 
fasvamin, his Mantrin, were worshippers of Siva. 


_ According to Dr, Majumdar, while Samudragupta began the 
work of conquest, Chandragupta II completed the same. He assi- 
milated into the organisation of the empire not only the tribal states 
and kingdoms on the border but also the territories ruled by the 


1.. See Article of Jagan Nath on the character and achivevements of 
Chandrégupta II in Journal of Indian Htstory, 1940, pp. 158-170. 
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posterity which had forgotten his illustrious father, the explana- 
tion’is not far to seek. People are more impressed by the finished 
Superstructure, and give greater credit to its architect than the 
master-builder who conceived the plan and laboriously laid the 
foundation, Samudragupta, the victor of a hundred fights, is a 
hero of history. Chandragupta II who brought to maturity the 
new era of political greatness and cultural regeneration, won a 
place in the hearts of his people.” 


According to Prof. R, D. Banerji, “Chandragupta II, third 
emperor of the dynasty, raised the kingdom left by his father to 
the status of an empire, He became the virtual master of North- 
ern India by destroying the Scythians of the Punjab and Western 

ndia, He was unquestionably the paramount sovereign of India 
at the time of his death. By the marriage alliance with the Vaka- 
takas he had neutralised the only rival power in India. Like all 
great kings he was totally unscrupulous, which is proved by his 
deposition or murder of dis eldest brother Rama Gupta, „Like 


man and good General and, therefore, succeeded in annexing the 
tern Punjab, Malawa, Gujrat and Kathiawar to his inherited 


Kumara Gupta I (415—455 A.D.). It is practically certain 
that Kumara Gupta I ruled from 415 to 455 A.D. The year 415 
A.D. is known from his Bilsad inscription. His silver coins give 
his last date as 455. Thus he had a long reign of 40 years, 


Kumara Gupfa I had two wives and two sons. Puru Gupta 
was the son of Ananta Devi and Skanda Gupta was the son of 
probably Devaki. The latter name has been suggested by Sewell 
on the basis of an inscription of Skanda Gupta. 


Kumara Gupta I is known by various names such as Shri 
Mahendra, Ajita Mahendra, Simha Mahendra, Asyamedha Mahen- 
dra, Mahendra Karma, Mahendra Kalpa, Shri Mahendra Simha, 
Mahendra Kumar, Makendra Aditya, etc. 


In his numerous inscriptions and those of others, it is stated 
that Chiratadatta governed Pundravardhana Bhukti which rough- 
ly. corresponds to North Bengal. Likewise, Prince Ghatotkacha 
Gupta acted as the Viceroy of the province of Eran or Eastern 
Malawa. Another Viceroy named Bandhuvarman ruled at Dasa- 
pura. In an insoription of the year 436. A D., itis state that 
Kumara Gupta ruled the whole earth bounded on the north by 


and the two oceans on the east and west between which his domi- 
nion was swinging like a Mekhala.” There was religious toleration 
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in the country. This is proved by the fact that the people wor- 
shipped different. gods and goddesses according to their own 
inclinations.. Different faiths flourished side by side. There are 
references to endowments for the worship of Vishnu, Siva, Sakti, 
the Jina,'the Buddha, Surya and Karttikeya. Special endowments 
were made to help the Brahmanas so that they could perform their 
religious ceremonies easily. 


Kumara Gupta I issued various types of coins, viz., archer 
type, swordsman type, Asvamedha type, horseman type, lion-slayer 
type, tiger-slayer type, peacock type, pratapa type and elephant 
tider type. Silver coins were issued by Kumara Gupta I for cir- 
culation in Western India. He also issued copper coins. The 
Asvamedha. coins must have been issued by him to commemorate 
the performance of a horse sacrifice. The legend on the obverse 
of -these coins is Jayati Diwam Kumarah and on the reverse the 
legend is Sri Asvamedha-mahendrah, His coins show the vast- 
ness of his empire. Expansion towards the South is indicated by 
a find of 1,395 coins in the Satara district. 


It appears that the reign of Kumara Gupta I was on the 
whole peaceful and prosperous, However, towards the end of his 
feign, peace seems to have been disturbed by an invasion of an 
enemy whose identity has not been definitely established. The 
view of Fleet was that the Gupta empire was attacked by the 
Pushyamitras. Some scholars do not accept the reading Pushyas 
mitra in the Bhitari inscription as the second syllable of this name 
is damaged. H.R, Divekar suggests the name Yudhyamitrams 
in place of Pushymitrams. There is a reference to a people called 
Pushyamitra in the Vishnu Purana, In the Kalpa Sutra, there 
is a referenc toa Pushyamitaka-Kula. The Puranas associate the 
Pushyamitras with the Mekala region near the source of the Nars 
mada.. In the inscriptions of the Vakatakas, there are references 
to the war-like activities of Mekala. Bana also refers to the story 
of a king of Magadha who was carried away by the ministers of 
the ruler of Mekala, The Balaghat Plates of the Vakataka king 
Prithvisena II state that his father Narendrasena’s sway extend- 
ed over Kosala, Mekala and Malawa., Narendrasena is assigned 
to the period approximately between 440 and 460 A.D. It is suga 
gested that Narendrasena was tho leader of the Pushyamitras. 
However, it is pointed out that this could not be so as Narendra 
sena himself was in a tottering state at this time on account of 
the invasion of Bhayadattavarman, the Nala king. It is pointed 
out that there is a reference to the invasion of the Gupta empire 
in the following texts found in the Junagadh inscription of Skanda- 
Gupta: “And next, victorious for ever is the supreme king of kings 
over kis, whose breast is embraced by the goddess of wealth 
and splendour; who has developed heroism by (the strength of 
his) arms ; and who plucked (and utilised) the authority of (his 
local) representatives; who were so many Garudas; (and used it 
as) an antidote against the (hostilé) kings, who were so many ser- 
peoh lifting up their hoods in Pee ard arrogance’;—Skanda 

upta, of great glory, theabode of kingly qualities, who, when 
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(his) father by bis own power had attained the position of being 
a friend of the gods (ie, had died), bowed down his enemies, 
and made subject to himself the (whole) earth, bounded by the 
waters of the four oceans, (and) full of thriving countries round 
the borders of it...” It ig cloar from this that just before the 
death of his father, Skandagupta fought against. hostile kings 
“who were so many serpents.” This is à reference to his fight 
against the Pushyamitras, 


Problem of Succession after Kumara Gupta I2 The 
roblem of succession after the death of Kumara Gupta is’ tick. 
ish one. Scholars like Smith, Pannalal, Raychaudhuri and others 


or half brother Puru Gupta who was followed 5 Narasimha Gupta 
and Kumara Gupta of the Bhitari seal. Bekoa like D, R, Bhon. 
darkar have identified Puru Gupta with Skanda Gupta. There 
I. See “The Legitimac f Skand, 4 voi) a 
Dssrgthe-Sharnia, pp. 219-26, Soles of Indian Hota, pa by Dr, 
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are others who suggest that there was a partition of the Empire 
between Skanda Gupta and Puru Gupta. According to Basak, 
after the death of Kumara Gupta I, the empire was divided into 
two branches. The one branch consisted of Skanda Gugta, Kumara 
Gupta II, Budha Gupta and Bhanu Gupta and the other branch 
consisted of Puru Gupte, Narasimha Gupta and Kumara Gupta 
III. Allan also believed in the existence of another line parallel 
to that whose’genealogy was established by the Bhitari seal, Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar once suspected the existence of two branches of 
the imperial Gupta family which were ultimately united under 
Budha Guptit. 


(1) As regards the theory of the partition of the Gupta 
empire after the death of Kumara Gupta Il, R. G. Basak contends 
that Skanda Gupta was succeeded by Kumara Gupta I of the 
Sarnath inscription who was followed by Budha Gupta of the Sar- 
nath inscription, who should be identified with Budha Gupta of 
the Eran inscription and Damodarpur_ copper plates, Budha 
Gupta was followed by Bhanu Gupta. Basak also believes in an- 
other line of the Gupta rulers running from Puru Gupta. To quote 
him, “It is evident that the line of Gupta rulers through Pura (?) 
Gupta ran parallel to that of which the genealogy has been estab- 
lished by the Sarnath inscription and Damodarpur plates.” 


(2) The view that Puru Gupta and Skanda Gupta were identi- 
cal was first suggested by Hoernle, suspected by Dr. Majumdar 
and championed by Krishna Deva. The supporters of this theory 
maintain that while according tothe Bhitari seal, Puru Gupta 
appears to. be the son and immediate successor of Kumara Gupta I, 
according to the Bhitari pillar inscription, Skanda Gupta is said 
to succeed Kumara Gupta I. Both Skanda Gupta and Puru Gupta 
are spoken of as “Tatpadanudhyata” in relation to Kumara 
Gupta in the Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta and 
the Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta respectively. Thus, Paru Gupte 
and Skanda Gupte are identical. 


It is also: contended that Paramartha’s Vikramaditya, the 
patron of Vasubandhu, has been identified with Skanda Gupta by’ 
Yakakusy and his crown prince was Baladitya who was no other 
than Narasimha Gupta, son of Puru Gupta. Thus, Skanda Gupta 
was the same person as Puru Gupta. 

According to the Arya-Manjusri-Mulakalpa, 
Kumara Gupta I was succeeded by Sakara or Sian 
Skanda Gupta was followed by Baladitya, As Warver 
Baladitya sueceeded Puru Gupta, Skanda 
person as Puru Gupta with a different name. 


It is also contended that Skanda Gupta 
Puru Gupta meaning thereby “the great Gup 
the unique services that he rendered to his fyndly \ by. ing 
crushing defeat on the Huns. The coins of Pur Nord ta ani 
Gupta are certainly contemporaneous and còns which 
assigned to Puru Gupta were previously attriby AA 
Gupta. It is not impossible for a king to issue coi 
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legends of his different names. So far as numismatic considerations 
are concerned there is no ground for dismissing off-hand the theory 
that Puru Gupta and Skanda Gupta are identical, 


a child of 4 or 6 when his father Kumara Gupta died. Puru Gupta 
must hava been very old when he succeeded Bhanu Gupta, He 


computation, in the meanwhile watching the successive reigns of 
at least four kings Skanda, Kumara, Budha and Bhanu.” 


(4) According to Pannalal, Skanda Gupta’s reign ended in 
467 A.D. and he was succeeded by Pnru Gupta (467-9), followed 
by Narasimha Gupta (469-73), Kumara Gupta, II (473-77) and 
Budha Gupta. Pannalal placed Prakasaditya, Dvadusaditya and 
Ghatotkacha between Skand Gupta and Budha Gupta. According 
to Hoernle, “The probability is that Pura (?) Gupta is younger 
brother of Skanda Gupta and succeeded the latter who died with. 
out an issue.” According to Smith, Skanda Gupta was succeeded 
by his brother Puru Gupta. According to Allan, Skanda Gupta 
‘left no heir and was succeeded by his brother Puru (3) Gupta.” 
According to B. C. Sen, “Amidst this array of rather intricate 
speculations, Pannalal’s suggestion that Puru (?) Gupta’s. line 


According to Dr. B. P. Sinha, the theory of Pannalal and 
others cannot stand in view of recent ,additions to our knowledge 
and the inherent contradiction involved in the acceptance of the 
theory. The most serious objection is that between 467 A.D,, the 


Sarnath inscription and ‘the Bhitari seal, -The reply of Dr. Ray- 


Gupta Empire down to Budha Gupta if the change in succession 
was so rapid. In view ofthe lack of any Positive evidence, it is 
not safe to assume the theory which puts 4 kings of 4 generations 
within 8or 9 years. The order of succession is Vitally affected 
by the recent discovery of the Nalanda seals and Dr. R. C. Majum- 
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(5) The view put forward by Dr. B. P. Sinha in his monu- 
mental work The Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha” is 
that though Skanda Gupta was the sonof Kumara Gupta I, he 
was born of his secondary wife and not of the Mahadevi of Kumara 
Gupta I. He was not the legitimate heir to the throne in prefer- 
ence to the son or sons of Kumara Gupta I by his wife Mahadevi, 
It is because of the absence of the legal claim for the succession 
to the throne that he is never referred to as “Padanudhyatah” 
in relation to Kumara Gupta I. The mother of Puru Gupta was 
Mahadevi Anantadeyi and the mother of Skanda Gupta might 
have got the name of Devaki. Puru Gupta is uniformly referred to 
in the inscriptions as the son of Mahadevi Avantadevi and meditat- 
ing on the feet of his father Kumara Gupta. As compared to 
Skanda Gupta, Puru Gupta was a stronger claimant to the throne.. 
It is natural to presume that he must have come to the throne 
immediately after the death of Kumara Gupta I but was soon after 
pushed aside by his abler step-brother Skanda Gupta. 


The view of Dr. A.L. Basham is that Dr. Sinha has produced 
no evidence to invalidate the orthodox theory that Skandagupta, 
though of inferior birth, won the favour of his father and, on his 
father’s death, became emperor by virtue of his popularity and 
ability, to be succeeded by his brother Purugupta, the legitimate 
heir through whom the line passed. This hypothesis is by no 
means certain, but until new evidence appears, itis still the 
most reasonable. (Studies in Indian History and Culture, p 
145). 


Skanda Gupta (455-467 A.D.). Most of the information 
about Skanda Gupta and the Huna wars isto be found in the 
Bhitari pillar inscription. The Bhitari village is about 5 miles to 
the north-east of Saiyadpur, in the Ghazipur district. There is a 
red sandstone pillar outside the village and it has a long inscription 
in 19 lines for the most part ina very good state of preservation. 
It is from this inscription that we learn that Skandagupta spent 
a whole night on the bare ground during the Hun wars in the 
lifetime of his father in his efforts to restore the fallen fortunes 
of his family. ‘By who, when he prepared himself to restore the 
fallen fortunes of (his) family, a (whole) night was spent on a 
couch that was the bare earth; and then having conquered the 
Pushyamitras, who had developed great power and wealth, he 
placed (his) left foot on a foot-stool which was the king (of that 
tribe himself). As pointed out earlier, some doubts have been 
expressed about the reading of the name Pushyamitra but accord- 
ing to R. D, Banerji the reading of Fleet is correct and not any 
other. 


The Bhitari pillar inscription also gives the following account 
with regard to the Huna war. ‘Who, when (his) father had ate 
tained the skies, conquered (his) ememies by the strength of (his) 
arm, and established again the ruined fortunes of (his) lineage, 
and then crying, “The victory has been achieved’, betook himself 
to (his) mother, whose eyes were full of tears from joy, just as 
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Krishna, when he had slain (his) enemies, betook himself to (his 
mother) Devaki, 

“Who, with his own armies, established ,again) (his) lineage 
that had been made to totter....... (and) with his two arms subju- 
gated the earth, (and) showed mercy to the conquered people 
in distress, (but) has become neither proud nor arrogant though 
his glory is increasing day by day; (and) whom the bards raised to 
distinction with (their) songs and praises; 

“By whose two arms the earth was shaken, when he, the 
creator (of a disturbance like that) of a terrible whirlpool, join- 
ed in close conflict with the Hunas.” 


It is also stated in the Junagadh rock inscription that when 
Skanda Gupta’s father had died, he, by his own prowess, humbl- 
ed his enemies and made subject to himself the earth bounded 
by the four oceans and flourishing countries. He also destroyed 
at its roots the pride of his enemies in the Mlechchha countries 
and made them announce that victory had been achieved by him, 
The memory ofthe victory over tho Mlechchhas is preserved in 
the story of King Vikramaditya in Somadeva’s Katha-Sarit-Sagar, 


In the Kahaum pillar inscription, Skanda Gupta’s achieve. 

` ments are mentioned in these words: “The heads of hundred kings 

fell at his feet as they tendered their homage to him at his Dar. 

bar Hall (Upasthana), the King who was the Lord of Hundred 
Kings, the equal of Indra who installed peace in his empire,” 


The importance of services rendered to India by Skanda 
Gupta by his victory over the Huns cannot be minimised. To 
quote Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “If we remember that the cruel devas- 
tations of the Huns had spread from the Danube tothe Indus, 
that their leader Attila, who died in 453 A.D., was ‘able to send 
equal defiance to the-courts of Revenna and Constantinople’, and 
that thirty years Jater they overwhelmed Persia and killed its 


The view of Dr. R K, Mookerji is that Skanda Gupta did not 


stop by merely conquering his enemies, His military spirit drove 


him towards Digvijaya. However, it was also a Dharmayijaya 
as Skanda Gupta showed mercy tothe vanquished by reinstating 
them in their kingdoms. 


As regards the extent of Skanda Gupta’s empire, the same 
writer points out that “at the zenith of his power, Skanda Gupta 
ruled over an extensive empire which included Practically the 
whole of northern India from Kathiawar in the west to Bengal in 
the east. Towards the west, the empire included regions like Saus 
rashtra, districts of Cambay and the contiguous parts of Gujarat 
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and Malawa. The Junagadh inscription proves his hold on Sau- 
rashtra and his Bull type of coins over the Cambay coast, as the 
Altar type points to his hold over Cutch.” 


The Junagadh rock inscription tells us that “Having thus 
conquered the whole earth and the pride of his enemies, he set 
about organising his empire by appointing governors in all the 
Provinces and had to spend much thought to find out among his 
officers the most competent of them who could shoulder the bur- 
den of administering the whole of the Saurashtra countries newly 
acquired. Many a day and night did the king spend on this thought 
till he appointed Parnadatta to rule over the Saurashtra region. 
Posting Paraadatta on the west quarter, the king was easy at 
heart, just as the gods were by appointing Varuna as the guar- 
dian of the Western quarter.” Chakrapalita was the son of Parna- 
datta and the latter appointed him as the Mayor of the city 
of Girnar. It is stated that on account ofheavy rains, the dam 
of the Sudarshana’ Lake which had been originally built in the 
time of Chandragupta Maurya, burst in the time of Skanda Gupta 
in 450 A.D. The Sudarshana Lake became Durdarshana Lake. 
The citizens were in despair and did not know what todo. How- 
ever, Chakrapalita came to their rescue. He was full of regard 
for the welfare of his city and for the king. He had the breach 
repaired and the embankment renewed by an unlimited expendi- 
ture of wealth within the short period of two months: The em» 
bankment was 100 cubits long, 68 broad and 7 men’s height, 
Chakrapalita also constructed the temp!> of God Chakrabhrit. 


Skanda Gupta appointed Sarvanaga as the Vishayapati or 
district officer of Antarvedi or the Gangetic Doab. He put 
Bhimavarman in charge of the Kosam region. 


Skanda Gupta followed a policy of religious toleration. Als 
though he himself was a Bhagavata or worshipper of Krishna- 
Vishnu he did not interfere with the religion of his officers and 
subjects Asa devotee of Lord Govinda, Chakrapalita construct- 
edatemple of God at Girinagar. The Bihar pillar inscription 
refers to the construction of a pillar with a circle of temples dedi- 
cated to God headed by Skanda and the Divine Mothers who 
were Brahmi, Maheshwari Kaumari, Vaisenavi, Mahendri, Varahi, 
Chamunda, Chandi and Charchika, There is also a reference to 
the coustruction of a temple of Savita or the sun by two Kshatriya 
merchants. The Kahaum inscription refers to the erection of Jain 
images by a person ‘‘full of affection for Brahmanas.” 


Skanda Gupta issued three types of gold coins, viz. archer 
type, king and Lakshmi type and horseman type. Silver coins 
were in circulation in both western and central India. Skanda 
Gupta restored the gold and silver coins which had been debased 
during the later years of the reign of Kumaragupta I to their pro- 
per weight. After the Hun war, he had to resort to the use of 
alloy with gold and silver. 


Dr. K L. Jayaswal has given a lot of interesting information + 
about Skazdagupta in his “Imperial History of India.” On the 
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basis of the information contained in the Aryamanjusrimulakalpa, 
Jayaswal tells us that Skanda Gupta was called “the best” (Shresh- 
tha), a wise (Buddhiman) «nd justice-loving (Dharma Vatsala) king. 
He was in the opinion of the Indian historinns the greatest of the 
great Gupta sovereigns, Jayaswal himself regarded him as the 

reatest of the Gupta kings, He was the only hero in Asia and 
arog who could defeat the Huns at the time of their rise. He 
was very young when he accomplished that. 


In the Chandragarbha Pariprichcha, it is stated that when 
the enemy numbering three lakhs attacked India, Skanda Gupta 
was sent by his father with two lakhs of soldiers, including among 
them sons of n inisters and other orthodox Hindus, to fight against 
the enemies, With extraordinary quickness and terrible drive, 
Skanda Gupta attacked tle enemy. In his anger, bis forehead look- 
ed like a Tilak. His body became that of steel. The prince broke 
the army of the enemy and won the battle. 


According to Jayaswal, Skanda Gupta led the flower of ortho- 
dox Hindu India and played a game of sheer courage in attack- 
ing au enemy which was numerically stronger. Jayaswal does 
not accept the view of Dr. Smith that the empire of Skanda Gupta 
succumbed to the repeated Hun attacks and perished after his 
death. He points out that this view is against the information 
given in the Manjusrimulakalpa and Chandragarbhasutra, It is 
stated there that next king Baladitya had his reign without any 
rival or obstacle. In other words, the wars had been finished by 
Skanda Gupta and the foreigners had been beaten back. They 
were so badly beaten that they did not thnk of invading India 
as long as the Gupta rule lasted. Jayaswal points out that Smith 
did not realise the distinction between Baladitya I and Baladitva 
If. As he regarded the two as one Buladitya ke wns led to trans- 
fer the sccond Hun invasion to the period of Skanda Gupta. The 
Manjusrimulakalpa says that the second Hun invasion came 50 
years later and not under Skanda Gupta, 


Successors of Skanda Gupta: Puru Gu k 

According to Dr. Raychudhuri, the Gupta empire cian ee 
after the death of Skanda Gupta. The immediate successor of 
Skanda Gupta appears to have becn Puru Gupta, his brother, who 
ruled from 467 to 473 A.D. He was the son of Kumar Gupta I b 
his queen Ananta Devi. Puru Gupta must have been an old ani 
at the time of succession to the throne. No wonder he died after 
ruling for about 6 years. The name of his queen has been read 
by various scholars as Siri Vatsadevi, Vainyadevi, or Shri Chan 
-dradevi. She was the mother of Narasimha Gupta Baladit a 
Puru Gupta issued only one type of gold coins and that of the 
archer type. Puru Gupta appears to have been associated with 
Vasubandhu, a great Buddhist preacher. It is stated that he had 
appointed him as the teacher of his queens and the crown prince 
Baladitya. 


The Gupta empire suffered a decline in his reign Hi 
over Saurashtra was not very secure. Puru ipt has a ine 
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coins to his credit as he did not rule over Saurashtra where those 
coins were required. 


The Bharsar hoard of coins seems to show that a king named 
Prakashaditya ruled shortly after Skanda Gupta. According to 
Dr. Raychaudhuri, Prakashaditya may be regarded us possibly a 
secondary epithet of Puru Gupta or one of his immediate suc- 
cessors. 


Narasimha Gupta Baladitya (473 A.D.). According to Dr. 
Raychaudhuri, Puru Gupta seems to have been succeeded by his 
son, Narasimha Gupta Baladitya. He is identified with king Bala- 
ditya who is represented by Hiuen Tsang as the person who im- 
prisoned Mihirkula. Dr. Raychaudhuri points out that the con- 
queror of Mibirkula was not the son of Puru Gupta but altogether 
a different person. 

Kumara Gupta II (473-476 A.D.). Narasimha Gupta Bala. 
ditya was succeeded by his son Kumara Gupta II Kramaditya by 
his queen Mitradevi. Kumara Gupta II of the Bhitari seal has 
been identified with Kramaditya of certain coins of the archer 
type. It is stated in the Arya Manjusrimulakalpa that Buladitya 
and his successor Kumara ruled over Purvadesha or Eastern India 
incuding Gauda or Western part ot Northern Bengal. Kumara 
Gupta IT issued only the archer type of gold coins. He counted 
as his feudatory Maharaja Hastin. The inscription on the Sarnath 
Buddha image mentions the Gupta year 154 which comes to 473 
A.D. (when Kumara Gupta was protecting the earth). This image 
of Buddha is one of the finest examples of the art of Statuary in 
the world. This image was constructed by Abhayamitra go that 
he might attain salvation along with his mother, father, precep- 
tor and ancestors. 

The reign of Kumara Gupta H ended about the year 476-77 
A.D. It is obvious from what has been stated above that all the 
three kings, Puru Gupta, Narasimha Gupta and Kumara Gupta 
I, ruled for only ten years. However, it is pointed out by Ray- 
chaudhuri that there is nothing wrong about it. He has given 
examples from other dynasties and kingdoms to show that in many 
other cases also the rulers died one after the cther. i 

Budha Gupta (477-95 A.D). Budha Gupta ruled forabout 
20 years from 417 to about 495 A.D. We have a large number of 
inscriptions which refer to Budha Gupta, In one of those inscrip- 
tions, Budha Gupta is described as Paramadaivata-Paramabhat- 
taraka-Maharajadhiraja-Shri-Prithvipati. An Eran inscription 
of the year 484 A.D. refers to Maharaja Surasmichandra as a feuda- 
tory of Budha Gupta ruling the country between the Kalindi and 
Narmada. Budha Gupta issued silver coins on which his own 
name has heen inscribed along with his title Avanipati, 


According to Dr. R. K. Mookerji, «The inscriptions show that 


‘the extent of the empire under Budha Gupta was not shrunk at 


all. On the contrary, it seems that Budha Gupta was able to re- 
cover some of its territory and prestige it had lost in the troubled n 
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times of his predecessors, It included the vast. territories. bet- 
ween the Kalindi and the Narmada. It also included Pundravar- 
dhana in North Bengal with its important districts such as Koti- 
varsba-vishaya and Pundravardhana-vishaya. Malawa was also a 
part of the empire under Surasmichandra,’ 


According to the Life of Hiven Tsang, Budha Gupta was suo- 
ceeded by Titkegaen Gupta. He was probably related to Vainya- 
gupta. Tathagata Gupta was succeeded by Baladitya II. At this 
time, the supremacy of the Guptas was challenged by Toramana,; 
the Huna Chief, in Central India, Hiuen Tsan tells us that Bala- 
dityw was able to make Mibirkula and his son Toramana as prison- 
ers. However, he set them at liberty at the request of his mother. 
Dr. Raychudhurisays that it is not improbable that Baladitya 
was a Biruda or secondary epithet of “the glorious Bhanugupta, 
the bravest man on the earth, a mighty king, equal to Partha”. 
The: expulsion of the Huns from parts of Central India was com- 
plete. ‘ 

According to Dr, Raychaudhuri, Kumar Gupta II and his 
three predecessors, Krishna Gupta, Harshagupta and Jivitagupta, 
shoulti be placed in the period between 510 A.D. and 554 A.D. The 
first is the date of Bhanugupta and the second is the date of 
Ishanavarman. We know practically nothing about Krihanagupta. 
Th one inscription, he is described as a hero whose arms played 
the part of a lion, in bruising the foreheads of the array of the 
rutting elephants.of his haughty enemies and in being victorious 
by prowess over countless foes. He may have fought against 
Yashodharman, 


__ Krishna Gupta was succeeded by Deva Shri Harshagupta. 
The latter hed to fight against those who were “averse to the abude 
of the goddess of fortune being with her own lord,” 


many wounds on his chest. The names of his enemies are not 
mentioned. 


snow.” Probably, the reference to the haughty foes i 
Gaudas. 


Kumara Gupta III, Jivita Gupta I was 

Kumara Gupta III He had to face many dificulti 
das, the Andhras and the Sulikas revolted. It is Stated that king 
of the Andhras had thonsands of elephants and he crossed the 
Godavari river with a desire to conquer the Eastern Tegion and 
‘performed ‘eleven horse sacrifices. The Sulikas have been identi- 


Succeeded by 
es. The Gau- . 
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fied with the Chalukyas, The Gaudas revolted in Wester- Bengal. 
The Maukbaris also began to assert themselves in the Upper 
Gangetic Valley. The Maukharis of Gaya, vz., Yajnavarman, 
Sardulvarman and Anantavarman were a feudatory family, Pro- 
bably, the Maukharis of Uttar Predesh had at tirst a subordinate 
rank. The names of the earliest princes of the Maukharis were 
Harivarman, Adityavarman and Ishwaravarman, They styled 
themselves as Maharajas. Ishwaravarman was succeeded by Isha- 
navarmin. The latter claims victories over the Andhras, the Suli- 
kas and the Gaudas. He was the first to take up the title of 
Maharajadhiraja, It was probably this act of his that brought 
him into conflict with Kumara Gupta IIT. This struggle continued 
and ultimately the Maukharis were completely finished by the 
Guptas with the help of Gaudas. It is stated thas Kumara Gupta 

“churned that formidable milk-ocean, the cause of the attain. 
ment of fortune, which was the army of the glorious Ishanavarman, 
a very moon among kings.” It is also stated that the funeral 
rites of Kumara Gupta III were performed at Prayaga which must 
have been a part of his dominions. 


Kumara Gupta IIl was succeeded by Damodaragupta. 
It is stated that he continued to fight against the Maukharis and 
ultimately lost his life. To quote, “Breaking up the proudly 
stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to the Maukharis, 
which had thrown aloft in battle the troops of the Hunas’ (in 


order to trample them to death), he became unconscious (and 
expired in the fight),” 


Mahasena Gupta. He succeeded his father, Damodara- 
gupta. He was probably the king of Malawa whose name has 
been mentioned in the Harshacharita of Bana. It is stated that 
Kumara Gupta and Madhavagupta were sent by their father to 
meet Rajyavardhana and Harshvardhan. It is possible that the 
alliance of Mahasenagupta was due to his fear of the rising power 
of the Maukharis. In Kamarupa, a strong monarchy was establish- 
ed at'that time. King Susthitavarman of Kamarupa fought against 
Mahasenagupta and was defeated. According to the Aphsad ins- 
cription, “The mighty fame of Mahasenagupta marked with honour 
of victory in warover the illustrious Susthitavarman...... is still 
constantly sung on the banks of the river Lohitya.” 


Devagupta II. Mahasenagupta was succeeded by Deva- 
gupta If. It is stated in two inscriptions that Devagupta u was 
the most prominent among the kings “who resembled wicked 
horses,” They were all punished by. Rajyavardhana. It is possi- 
ble that Devagupta II was the lord of Malawa who was responsible 
for the murder of Grahavarman Maukhari and who himself was 
defeated by Rajyavardhana. Devagupta II might have been the 
- eldest son of Mahasenagapta and the elder brother of Kumera- 
gupta and Madhavagupta. 


It ix stated that in order to meet the common'danger from 
the Guptas and Gaudas, Harshvardhana had to enter into an 
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alliance with Bhaskarvarman, the king of Kamarupa, This alliance 
was disastrous for the Gaudas. 


Madhava Gupta. Devagupta II was succeeded by Madhava 
Gupta who was the younger son of Mahasenagupta. He remained 
a subordinate ally of Harsbvardhan. He also resided at the court 
of Harshvardhan. 


Adityasena. Madhava Gupta was succeeded by Adityasena 
who possessed remarkable vigour and ability, e performed 
many Ashvameuha and other sacrifices. He renewed his contact 
with the Gaudas and the Maukhris. He took a Gauda named 
Sukshamsiva in his service. Bhogvarman, a Maukhari chief, 
probably became his subordinate ally. Adityasena took up the 
titles of Maharajadhiraja and Parama-Bhattaraka, we learn from 
ry oo that Adityasena was ruling in the year 672-73 


Adityasena was succeeded by his son Devagupta III. The 
latter was succeeded by his son, Vishunugupta II. Jivitagupta 
IE was the last king. All these kings took up imperial titles. 
Probaly the Gupta empire was finally destroyed by the Gaudas. 
The latter had seas very strong. Inthe time of Yashovarman 
of Kanauj, the throne of Magadha was occupied by a Gauda King. 


Petty Gupta princes continued to rule even during the 12th 
and 13 centuries A.D. There are numerous inscriptions which refer 
to the Guptas, Thus, by slow degrees, the house of the imperial 
Guptas disappeared, 


Causes of Downfall of the Gupta Empire. The Gupta 
empire which was built up by the bravery of Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta II, begari to decline and ultimately collapsed com- 
pletely towards the end of 6th century A.D. The decline and fall 
of the Gupta empire can be attributed to many causes. 


Tt has already been pointed out that Skanda Gupta had to 
exert himself strenuously to maintain the integrity of the empire 
against the attacks of the Pushyamitras and Hunas. There was a 
lot of confusion in the country after his death, The result is that 
it is practically impossible to give a definite account of the history 
of the Imperial Guptas after his death. We have the names of 
many kings ‘but it is difficult to ascertain their dates and their 
relation with one another. There was no law of Rtimogeniture for 
succession to the throne and it is possible that there may have 
been struggles for the throne. Itis suggested that there were 
rival Gupta rulers ruling the country af the same time from their 
respective capitals. The only rulers or any importance after 
Skanda Gupta were Puru Gupta, Kumargupta Il and Budhat Gupte 

and the others did not exercise miuch influence. The resnlt was 
that they were not able to check the decay that had set in and no 
wonder the Gupta empire fell. 


The foreign-invasions algo played their part in bringing about ` 
the downfall ofthe Gupta empire. The stability of the Gupta 
empire was seriously threatened by the Pushyamitras in the time 
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of Kumara Gupta I. However, tney were beaten back by Skanda 
Gupta. Later on, the Huns appeared on the scene. It is true that 
the Gupta kings were successful againt the Huns, but that does 
not mean that the- Hun invasions had absolutely no effect on the 
fortunes of the Gupta empire. Their repeated attacks must have 
exhausted the resources of the Gupta empire. It is generally be- 
lieved by historians that Huna invasions were the principal cause 
of the downfall of the Gupta empire. However, Dr. R. C. Majum- 
dar does not subscribe to this view. According to him, the gates 
of India were barred successfully against the Huns throughout the 
6th century A.D. In spite of the temporary successes of Tormana 
and Mihirkula, the Huns never counted as permanent factor in 
Indian politics except in Kashmir and Afghanistan which were out- 
side the frontiers of the Gupta Empire. 

According to Dr. Majumdar; the death blow to the Gupta em- 
pire was dealt not by the Huns but by the ambitious chiefs like 
Yasodharman. It is true that the Huns caused destruction on a 
large scale but the force of their success was spent up very soon. 
However, the rift caused by Yasodharman widened gradually and 
ultimately the Gupta empire was completely smashed. To begin 
with Yasodharman was merely a local chief. He took advantage 
of the troubled situation in Malawa and established his independent 
authority. He became so strong that he not only defeated Mihir- 
kula but was also able to defy the Gupta Emperor. He might have 
made many conquests at the cost of the Gupta eropire although their 
exact nature and extent is not known. It is stated in the Mandasor 
inscription that his suzerainty was acknowledged over the area 
bounded by the Himalayas in the North, the ocean'in the West, 
the Brahmaputra ia the Eest and Ganjam district in the South. It _ 
appears that Yasodharman could not maintain his position for a 
long time. ` He rose and fell like a meteor. However, his dazzling 
military success led others to follow his example, If Yasodharman 
could defy the Gupta empire, there was no reason why others 
could not do likewise, In such an atmosphere, the future of the 
Gupta empire was doomed. 

Many chiefs revolted against the Gupta empire. The Maukha- 
ris gradually rose to power in Uttar Pradesh and were successful 
in setting up an independent kingdom towards middle of the 
6th century A.D. The Maukhari dynesty of Kanauja was founded 
by Harivarnam, About the year 554, Isanavarman measured swords 
with the Guptas and probably also with the Huns. He also took up 
the title. of, Maharajadbiraja. For about a quarter of a century 
from 554 A.D. to about 580 A.D., the Maukharis were unquestion- 
ably the strangest political power in Northern India. Isanavarman 
wrested a large portion of territory from the Guptas. He defeated 
the Andhras and got a portion of their territory. He also conquer- 
ed a part of Bengal. - 

Ta the time of Skanda Gupta, Saurashtra was governed by a 
Goptri named Parnadatta. He was himselfappointed by Skanda 

* Gupta as the Viceroy. However, after some time, Bhatarka a chief 
of the Maitrika clan established himself in this region as a military 
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vernor with his capital at Valabhi. Dharasena I was his imme- 
diate successor. Both Bhatarka and Dharasena I took up the title 
of Senapati. However, the next successor named Dronasimha took 
up the title of Maharaja and the same was recognized by the Gupta 
king. A branch of the dynasty established itself inthe Western 
part of Malawa in the latter half of the 6th century A.D. and 
made extensive conquests. Arother branch continued to rule at 
Valubhi, Dhruyasena II of Valabhi married the daughter of 
Harsha. His son Dharasena IV took up the title. of Paramabhat- 
tarak Parmeshwar Chakarvartin. Itis clear from above that the 
Maitrikas became independent of the Gupta Emyire and that 
was bound to effect adversely the fortunes of the Gupta empire, 


The latter Guptas ruled in Malwa and Magadha. To begin 
with, they were feudatories of the Imperial Guptas and perhaps 
fought to save the Gupta empire Howeve, later on, they set 
themselves up as independent rulers at the same time as the Mau- 
kharis did. 


It was at the same time that Vanga, South and East Bengal, 
shook off Gupta suzerainty, Vainyagupta Eruled in ast Bengal with 
the title of Maharaja at the beginning of the 6th century A.D. 
Later on, the rulers of Vanga tock up the title of Maharajadhi- 
raja and struck gold coins in their own names liie the Gupta 
emperors. 


: In the fourth and fifth centuries, Bengal acknowledged the 
 Buzerainty of the Gupta emperors. In the Allahabad pillar ins 
scription, there is a reference to Samatata as a border state. 
Northern Bengal or Paundravardhana Bhukti was a part of the 
Gupta empire in the time of Kumaragupta I. However, the 
Gaudas rose into prominence in Be:gal and shook off the Gupta 
yoke in the second half of the 6th century A.D.. We have little 
information about the early kings of the Gaudas. The names of 
the Gauda kings were Dharamaditya, Gopachandra, Samachara- 
deva and Jainaga. Sasanka, a contemporary of Harsha, belonged 
to the Gauda line, The very fact that these Gauda kings took 
up the title of Maharajadhiraja shows that they did not acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the Gupta kings and acted as independent 
rulers, 


Tt is well-known that the earlier Gupta kings wero the 
atrons of Hinduism in a militant form. However, some of the 
ater Gupta kings such as Budha Gupta, Tathagata Gupta and 

Baladitya came to have Buddhist leanings. This new development 
was bound to affect adversely the fortunes of the Gupta empire. 
Like the Mauryas after Asoka, proper emphasis was not put on 
military efficiency. In the absence of such a thing, it would have 
been impossible to maintain the integrity of the empire, Hiuen 
Tsang tells us that when Mihirkula was ruling at Sakala or Sial- 
kot, he proceeded to invade the territory of Baladitya, the Gupta 
king. When the latterheard of this, he addressed lis ministers 
in these words: “I hear that these thieves are coming and I cannot “ 
fight witb them (their troops); by the permission of my ministers 
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I will conceal my poor person among the bushes of the morass.” 
Not only he said so, he actually withdrew to an island with many 
of his subjects. Itis stated by Hiuen Tsang that Mihirkula was 
made a prisoner bat was allowed togo onthe request of the 
mother of Baladitya. It is not possible to say how far the story 
of Baladitya as stated by Hiuen Tsang is true but it is clear that 
these Gupta kings did not possess much courage or military 
strength. Their ne aie and piety was bound to affect adversely 
the fortunes of the Gupta empire. Such rulers could not maintain 
their supremacy in the country and were bound to be thrown into 
the backround. ` i 


The Hunas! The Hunas were a band of nomad savages. 
They originally lived in the neighbourhood of China, They advano- 
ed towards the West and divided themselves into two parts. One 
part of them went towards the Volga and the other to the Oxus, 
Those Hunas who went to Europe ‘were called the Black Hunas and 
their greutest leader was Attila. Those Hunas who came and settled 
in Persia and India came to be known ‘as the White Hunas or Eph- 
thalites. They became powerful in the Oxus valley towarda the 
middle of the 5th century. In 484 A.D., their king Akhschounwar 
defeated and killed Feroz, the Sassanian ruler of Persia. This 
victory added to prestige of Hunas and by theend of the 6th 
century A.D., they ruled over a vast empire with their principal 
capital at Balkh. 


It has already been pointed out that the Hunas attacked India 
in the time of Skanda Gupta but they were beaten back. The 
defeat must have been so crushing that they did not dare to at- 
tack India again for a long time. 


Tormana, We do not possess much reliable information 
with regard to the activities of the Hunas in India, The names of 
two kings, Tormana and Mihirkula, are known from coins and 
inscriptions. They are considered to be Hunas but there is no 
conclusive evidence with regard to their nationality. Song-yun, a 
Chinese Ambassador to the Huna king of Gandhara in 620 H.D., 
refers to the conquest and occuption of this kingdom by the Hunas 
two generations before his time.. He also gives the following 
account of the country. “This is the country which the Ye-thas 
destroyed and afterwards sêt up a tegin (prince or member of the 
royal family) to beking over the country; since which events two 
generations have passed. The disposition of this king (or dynasty) 
was cruel and vindictive, and he practised the most barbarous 
atrocities. Ho didnot believe the law of Buddha, but loved to 
worship demons......Entirely self-reliant on his own strength, 
he had entered ona war with the country of Ki-pin (Kashmir), 
disputing the boundaries of their kingdom, and his troops had 
been already enganged in it for three years. The king has 700 war- 
elephants...The king continually abole with his troops on the 
frontier and never ruturned to his kingdom...” 


1.. See an Article by Dr. Atreyi in Jounral of Indian History, 1965, pp. 
413—51 entitled “Origin and Ethnology of the Hunse of India,” 
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Cosmas, a Greek writer, wrote thus about 547 A.D. in his 
Christian Topography : “Higher up in India, that is further to the 
north, are the White Hunas. The one called Gollas when going to 
war takes with him, it is said, no fewer than two thousand 
elephants and a great force of cavalry, He is the lord of India, and 
Oppressing the people, forces them to pay tribute.” Again, “The 
river Phison separates all the countries of India from the country 
of the Hunas.” The same writer says that the river Phison is the 
river Indus. Towards the close of the 5th or the beginning of the 
6th century A.D., Tormana advanced from the Punjab and con- 
quered a'large part of Western India, Even Eran was included 
in his dominion. The coins of Tormana testify to his foreign origin 
and also prove that he ruled over parts of Uttar Pradesh, Rajas- 
than, Punjab and Kashmir, Probably he was connected with the 
Huna family rulingin Gandhara. It is stated in a Jain work of the 
8th century A.D. named Kuyalayamala that Tormana enjoyed the 
sovereignty of the world. He lived at Pavaiya on the bank of the 
Ehandrabhaga or Chenab river. He was converted to the Jain 
aith, 


About Toramana, Dr. Upendra Thakur observes thus : “A 
great conqueror, Toramana was undisputedly avery wise ruler 
and shrewd statesman who had revived, the lost fortune of the 
Hunas, built up a vast empire from Central Asia to Pataliputra 
through his prowess, foresight, cool mindedness, diplomacy and 
conciliatory attitude. He made no change in the existing adminis- 
trative pattern and disturbed none unnecessarily. He enticed 
officers like Dhanyavisnu and left intact not only the old system 
of provincial administration but also the ancient official families 

` and feudal hierarchy. This foresight on his part naturally facilita. 
ted his smooth run in his newly conquered territories- without 
causing bitterness among the ruling families of theday, His 
conquest of a considerable portion of Northern India Within such 
a short time was rather phenomenal, having few parallels in 
history. It was a wonderful feat which even Asoka and-Samud- 
Tagupta would have just envied. He remained tolerant in religi- 
ous and administrative affairs and stabilised his administration, 
issued coins and accelerated the pace of the disintegration of the 
Gupta empire. All that was now left of the empire was a carcass 
\ which was soon devoured by political vultures who are always 
on the look-out for such opportunities. Toramana retired but the 
glory of the Guptas never returned, and the following century 
saw their final exit from the stage of history. The political unity 
of the country was shattered beyond repair and from 550 A.D. 
onward Indian history, loses a common string of national and 
common life. True. the Hunas also quitted the political scene by 
this time, but the old:life refused to return (Journal of Indian 
History, 1966, P, 92. For detailed information on Toramana, see 
ibid, pp. 70-92), 
Mihirkula. Tormana was succeeded by his son Mihirkula 


about 515 A.D. According to Hiuen Tsang, Sakala was tho capital 
of Mihirkula, He also stated that “Mihirkula established his 
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authority in this town and ruled over India. He subdued all the 
poighbouring. provinces without exception.” At first he took some 
interest in Buddhism but later on he ‘issued an edict to destroy. 
_ allthe priests through the five Indies, to overthrow the law of 
Buddha, and leave nothing remaining.” a 

The Rajatarangini refers to Mihirkula as a powerful king who 
ruled over Gandhara and Kashmir and conquered Southern India 
and Ceylon. Mihirkula is described as a man of violent disposition. 
Stories of his cruelty are told at great length.” 

It appears that Mihirkula was a powerful king who overran 
alarge part of Northern India. An inscription of the year 530 
A.D. shows that his sovereignty extended at least up to Gwalior. 
Probably, his authority was acknowledged even beyond that. 
Cosmas describes the Huna chief as the lord of India. However, 
Mihirkula was defeated soon. In the Mandasor inscription, Yaso- 
dharman claims that “respect was paid to his feet by even that 
panan) king Mihirkula whose head had never (previously) been 

rought to the humility of obesiance to any other save (the God) 
Sthanu (Siva), (and) embraced by whose arms the mountain of 
snow (i,e., the Himalayas) falsely prides itself on being styled as 
inaccessible fortress.” 


Hiuen Tsang gives the following story about the defeat of 
Mihirkula by the Gupta Emperor : «“Baladitya-raja, king of Maga- 
dha, profoundly honoured the law of Buddha. When he heard of 
the cruel persecution.and atrocities of Mihirkula, he strictly guard- 
ed the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay tribute. When 
Mihirkula invaded his dominions, Baladitya took refuge with his 
army in an island, Mihirkula left the main part of his army in 
charge of his younger brother, embarked on boats, and landed 
with a part of his troops on the island. He was, however, ambush- 
ed by the troops of. Baladitya in a narrow pass and was taken 
prisoner. Baladitya resolved to kill Mihirkula, but released him 
on the intercession of his mother. Mihirkula found on his return 
that his brother had gone back and occupied the throne. He, 
therefore, sought and obtained an asylum in Kashmir. Then he 
stirred up a rebellion there, -killed the king and placed himself on 
the throne of Kashmir. He next killed the king of Gandhara, ex» 
terminated the royal famjly, destroyed the stupas and Sangha- 
ramas, plundered the wealth of the country and returned. But 
within a year ho died. . 

It is stated that Mihirkula led an expedition against the ruler 
of Ceylon. ‘His queen was wearing & Ceylon-made croslet on 
her bosom with the print of the Ceylonese King’s feet. Mihirkula 
took it as an insult and invaded Ceylon and destroyed it.” Itis 
difficult to say how much truth there is in this tradition. 

The exact date of the death of Mihirkula is not known, 
According to some writers, he died in 540 A.D. There are others 
who hold the view that he died in 547 A.D, However, Mihirkula 
was so cruel that “at the time of his death, there was thunder and 
hail and a thick darkness and the earth shook and a mighty 
tempest raged” (Hiuen Tsang). 
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Not much is known about the religion of Mibirkula, His 
coins bear the figures of the bulls of Siva. Tt is possible that he 
was a worshipper of Siva. In the Gwalior inscription, it is stated 
that hirkule built a Sun temple. He might have been a wor. 
shipper of the Sun also. As pointed out already, he was very crue) 
towards Buddhism. 

In a record of the latter Guptas, there is a reference to the 
ey stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to the 

kharis, which had thrown aloft in battle the troops of the 
Hunas.” It is possible that this victory over the Hunas was won 
by Isanvarman, the Maukhari king. The Maukharis also issued 
coins in imitation of the Huna kinga. They also ruled over terri- 
tories formerly in the possession of the Hunas. 


The defeat of Mihirkula appears to have finally crushed the 
cal supremacy of the Hunas in India. After that, they did 
not remain a great power or even a disturbing element in Indian 


Tuined their prestige in India, Petty Huna chiefs continued 
to rule in the Punjab and North-Western India. In course of time, 
the Hunas were absorbed in Indian society. 


Huna Civilisation. In the Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, it is stated that the Hunas “have no written characters and 
their rules of politeness are very defective. They have no know- 
ledge at all of the movements ot heavenly bodies. And, in mea- 
Suring the years they have no intercalary month or any long or 
short months; but they merely divide the year into twelve parts, 
that is all. There are no instruments of music visible at all. The 
royal ladies of the Yetha country wear State robes which trail on 
the Ground, three feet and more. They also wear on their heade 


red coral... Both the rich and poor have their distinctive modes 
of dress. Tbe majority of them do not believe in Buddha. Most 
of them worship false gods. They kill living creatures and eat 
their flesh.” 

It is true that the Hunas Tuled in India for a short time, but 
they certainly affected the country in many ways. Politically, the 


historians of a lot of useful information.. 


From the social point of view, the Huna invasions are equally 
important. The Hunas affected the racial composition of the Indian 
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people. After the loss of their political power in India the Hunae 
settled down in the country. They married Indian wives and were 
ultimately absorbed in the Hindu society. According to Dr. 
Smith, “One of the 36 so-called Royal Rajput clans actually was 
iven the name of Huna.” According to Havell, “There canbe 
ittle doubt that the numerous ramifications of the Rajput clans of 
the present day arethe result of many foreign elements which 
were assimilated by the Indo-Aryan society trom the fourth tu the 
sixth centuries and later times,” 


The moral effects of the Huna invasion are referred to in these 
words by Havell : The strong infusion of Huna blood lowered the 
high ethical standards of Indo-Aryan tradition and favoured the 
growth of many of the vulgar superstitions which were never 
countenanced by the great philosophers and spiritual teachers of 
Aryavarta.” Thesame writer says that the Huna invasions also 
paved the way for oriental despotism. To quote him, “Despotism 
was of “Tartar” or Mongolian creation ; and most prabably the 
Indians borrowed it from the Mongoloid Hunas.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
INDIA DURING THE GUPTA AGE 


“The Gupta Administration. According to Dr. R. N. Sale- 
tore, ‘‘The administration of the Guptas...cannot be justly claimed 
to'have been genuinely original,! but it may be said to have been 

, imposing and benevolent. It was not original because it was found- 
ed on the historical traditions of the past and improved and 
adapted to suit contemporary conditions. It was imposing because 
of the vastness of its structure the nature of which, however, can 
best be realised by recollecting that it was composed of the king, 
the Council of.Ministers, the Great Assembly, the feudatories, the 
departments of state, the officers of the capital, in the provinces 
and in the villages, with their multifarious duties, the great extent 
of their authority and the numerical strength of their own subordi- 
nates. It was benevolent because it was not a crude autocracy 
wherein the king was the only and absolute dictator; it had 
constitutional checks in the form of the Council of Ministers and 
the high officials of the states...but more than these, the whole 
administration was often guided by a judiciously interpreted free- 
dom of constitutional usage surviving in the form of precedents 
which had almost received the sanction of unwritten law. Its effi- 
ciency was such that it reduced the sources of revenues to a regu- 
lar form, maintained an admirable system of accounts,. evidence 
of which can be noticed even in tho sale of a plot of land ina 
village and organised its best fiscal resources in such a manner as 
to enable its rulers to control an empire extending from the princi- 
pality of Magadha to the borders of Somatata in the east and to . 
boundaries of Saurashtra in the west and from almost the foot- 
steps of the Himalayas in the north to the confines of Central India 
in the South.” (Life in the Gupta Age, pp. 318-19). ; 


1. Tho view of R. D. Banerji was that «in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
emperors there is no trace of the retention of the Mauryan official terme.” 
(The Age of Imperial Guptas, p-70). However, this view is not arcepted 
today: It is pointed out that the Gupta emperors carried on to a great ex- 
tent many of the official designations of their predecessors. The titles of the 
officials Kumaramatya, the Mahadandanayaka and Sandbivigrahika men- 
tioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta were known to 
Kautilya, The technical Gupta terms such as Gramika, Grama, Vishya, 
Nagara; Gopa, Bhoga, Shulka. Pustapa, Gulma, Akshapatala, Duta, Seema, 
and Adhikarna were also known to Kautilya. While Kautilya mentions 
Yuktaka and Upayuktaka, Samudragupta’s Allahbad Pillar Inscription refors 
to Aykta Purushes, It appears that the Guptas adopted the official titles of 
Kautilya to suit their convenience. Likewise, officials like Mahasenapati, 
Senapati, Bhandakarika, Muhadandanaynka, Lekhaka, Gulmika, Ganapaka, 

Neyika, Bhojuka, Mahattara and Shata-Bhota of the Satavahanas are to be 
found in Gupta administration. Moreover, the Scythian and Kushana officials 
like the Rajuks, Lekhaka, Matisaciva, Amatya, Dandanayaka, Mahasenapati 
and Gramika can also be traced in the Gupta administration, 
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Republics. While monarchy was the prevailing form of 
Government during the Gupta period, a few republics linger- 
ed on in the Punjab and Rajputana. The Madras were in Central 
Punjab, the Kunindas were in the Kangra valley, the Yaudheyas 
were in South-eastern Punjab, the Arjunayanas were in Agra-Jai- 

ur tract and the Malavas were in Central Rajasthan, The Prar: 
alt the Sanakanikas, the Kakas and the Abhiras were in Cen- 
tral India. These republics disappeared completely after about 
400 A.D. 


Monarchy. The theory of the divinity of kings was popular 
during the Gupta period. Samudragupta is described as a god 
who had come to live upon this earth. There are certain rulers 
who are described as Fifth Lokapalas or Divine protectors. How- 
ever, all this docs not mean that the Gupta kings claimed any 
infallibility on account of their divinity, The king was required 
to wait upon the elders, study the art of Government and culti- 
vate righteousness. Haughty, irreligious and tyrannical kings 
are condemned, An ideal king was required to build up his body 
in such a way that he could successfully perform the duties of his 
high office. The eldest son was usually selected as Yuvaraja, The 
latter had his separate establishment, both civil and military. 
With the consent of the king, Yuvaraja could issue orders to the 
heads of the provincial governments.- If the king was old, most 
of the work of the government fell into his hands. Queens and, 
princesses did not take any active part in the administration. 
Although Kumaradevi was given a high place, she also'did not 
take any active part in the administration of her husband, Chan- 
dragupta I. The same was the case with Dhruvadevi, the queen 
of Chandragupta II. 


The Gupta emperors were known by various titles and some 
of them were Paramadevata, Paramabhattarka, Maharajadhiraja, 
Prithvipala, Parmesvara, Samrat, Ekadhiraja and Chakravartin, 
Rulers like Srigupta, Ghatotkacha and Kumar Gupta I were desig- 
nated merely as Maharajas. The titles of royalty mentioned by 
Kalidas are Rajan, Narapati, Deva, Bhattaraka, Asahyavikrama, 
Apratiratha, Samrat, ete. The queen of Chandragupta II is refer- 
red to as Mahadevi Dhruvadevi., Sometimes, the queens are given 
the titles of Paramabhattarika (one who is supremely entitled to 
respect of veneration) and Parambhattarikara jni Mahadevi. 


The Gupta kings enjoyed a large number of powers. Those 
powers covered the political, administrative, military and judicial 
fields. Very often, they were their own commanders-in- chief, 
Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and Skanda Gupta personally led 
their armies, The Gupta kings appointed all the governors and 
important military and civil officers, They were also responsible 
to the king, The governors and their officers had to work under 
the control and guidance of the king. Likewise, the central secre- 
tariat also worked under the personal supervision of the king. 
The king was the source of all honours and titles. Al landin the 
country was the property of the king who could give away the 
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same to anybody he pleased. He could construct dams, gave shel- 
ter to foreigners, impose, recover and remit taxes and give justice. 
If any property was unclaimed, that went into the colfers of the 
king. 

It is wrong to say that the Gupta kings wero antocrats, 
They shared their powers with ministers and other high officers. 
A large number of powers were delegated to the local bodies such 
as village Panchayats and town councils. The king was required 
to adopt all means to win popularity among the people by respect- 
ing their wishes and promoting their welfare. i 

The king toured the country with a view to keep himself in 
touch with the people. According to Dandin, “The tree of Govern- 
ment—whose five-fold root is wise-planning, whose double stamp 
is prestige, whose four branches are energy, whose seventy-two 
leaves are the counsellors, whose six twigs are the six expedients, 
whose flower is powerand the fruit success—should benefit its 
governor. But so wide are its ramifications that one nesdsa 
companion for full expansion.” According to Katidas, kingship 
is like the sunshade handle held with one's own hand, Maharaja 
Hastin has been described as “the giver of thousands of cows and 
elephants and houses and gold and many lands; who was earnest 
in paying respect (his) spiritual preceptor, and (his) father and 
mother; was extremely devoted to the gods and Brahmanas.” 

The Gupta emperors generally nominated their successors to 
the throne. Chandragupta I nominated Samudragupta as his suc. 
cessor. Chandragupta [I was nominated by his father and this 
fact can be gathered from the use of the expression, Tat-Pari- 
grihita. It appears that this system of the Guptas was continued 
even in the time of Harsha. After the murder of King Rajya- 
vardhana, the question of a successor arose. Bana, author of 
Harshcharita, tells us that senapati Simhanada addressed Harsha 
in these words: “Now that the king had assumed godhead and 
Rajyavardhana has lost his life by the sting of the vile Gauda 
serpent, you are in the cataclysm which has Come to pass, the 
only Sesha left to support the earth. Comfort your unprotected 
people.” It is stated that Harsha accepted the suggestion and 
then “dismissed the assembly (Sabha) and having sent away the 
feudatories, left the hall once more, desirous of the bath.” Hiuen 
Tsang refers to the same event in these words: ‘The people hav- 
ing lost their ruler, the country became desolate. Then the great 
minister Poni (Bhandi) whose power and reputation were high 
and of much weight, addressing the assembled ministers said: 
“The destiny of the nation is to be fixed today. The old king's 
son is dead: the brother of the prince is humane and affectionate 
and his disposition heaven-conferred, is dutiful and obedivnt, 
Because he is strongly attached to his family, the people will trust 
in him. TI propose that he assume the royal authority: let each 


take authority saying: Let the royal prince attend...The opinion 
of the people, as shown in their songs, proves their real submis. 
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ion to your eminent qualities. Reign, then with glory over the 
feed é state the AAE kan of your family. We pray you reject 
not our prayer..." Thus requested, Harsha accepted the throne. 


King’s Council. It appears that the Gupta rulers had 
their Councils, Probably it conajsted of princes, high officials and 
feudatories. It appears that onë of the duties of the King’s Coun- 
cil was to a..prove or disapprove a successor to the throne. 


Kalidas refers to the Mantri-Parishad. According to him, 
Kanchux: or Chamberlain acted as an agent between the king and 
the Council. Whatever decisions were arrived at by the Council 
of Ministers were conveyed to the King through an Amatya. It 
appears that the matter was placed before the Council of Ministers 
REY efforts were made to arrive at some conclusion. When that 
was done, the decisions were conveyed to the King who was left 
to arrive at any conclusion he pleased. The final word rested with 
the king. It was ih» duty of the Council of Ministers to advise 
the king but ultimately it had to obey the verdict of the king. In 
certain cases, the Council of Ministers acted as a Council of Re- 
gency. It was held responsible for making preparations for the 
coronation of a Yuvaraja or Crown-prince. 


Kalidas refers to three kinds of ministers who were in charge 
of foreign policy, finance and justice. According to Upadhyaya, 
“Besides special heads of Departments. Kalidas alludes to the 
Offices at least of three ministers, viz., the Chief Minister, the Minis- 
ter for Finance, Law and Justice. These along with the Yuvaraja, 
possibly constituted the Council of Ministers.” This view is not 
accepted by Dr. Saletore. 


According to Kalidas, the ministers were expected to be ex- 

pan in their spheres of work. In many cases, their office was 

ereditary. Great secrecy was maintained with regard to the 
deliberations in the meetings of the ministers. 


Civil Officers. A large number of officials were employed 
by the Gupta rulers to carry on the administration on the country. 
As regards the civil officers, the important among them were the 
Rajapurusha, the Rajunayaka, Rajaputra, Rajamatya, the Maha- 
samanta, Mahakumaramatya, Mahapratihara, Kanchuki, Ajnasan- 
charikas, etc. It is poiuted out that Kanchuki was the same offi- 
cial as the Mahapratihara. However, his duty was to look after 
the inner apartments of the king's women. He was also required 
to report to the king the arrival of persons. who intended to see 
him. It is possible that Rajamatya might have acted as an‘advi- 
ser to the king. In some cases, Mahasamanta was put on the 
same footing as the Maharaja and Mahakumaramatya. Rajastha- 
niya either belonged to the king’s residence or that of a Governor. 


As regards the Ajnasamcharikas, they were entrusted with 
the duty of executing all the messages of the king. They have 
been compared to the courtiers. They also served as guardians 
and guides, 
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Revenue and Police Officers. It appears that the duties 
of revenue collection and police were not completely scparated. 
The important offcials of these departments were the Uparika, 
Dashaparadhika, Cnauroddharanika, Dandika Dandapashika, Gaul- 
mika, Kshetraprantapalu, Kottapala, Angarakshka, and Ayuktaka- 

. Viniyuktaka, Rajuka, etc. i 


Tbe term ‘Uparika’ has been variously interpreted by scho- 
lars. In the Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta, the 
term ‘Uparika’ is mentioned before the term ‘Kumaramatya,’ In 
another inscription, this term is mentioned after Kumaramatya 
and Rajasthaniya. In some inscriptions, Uparika scems to have 
acted as the Dutaka, Bhattacharya maintains that the Uparika 
was the “President of the city Governors.” According tə Dr. 
Chhabra, “It is obvious that an Uparika was invested with two-fold 
authority, judicial and ndministrative. His office may, therefore, 
correspond to that of a Magistrate. 


Military Officers, The military officers referred to in the 
inscriptions are the Senapati, Mahasenapati, Baladbikrita, Maha- 
baladhikrita, Dandanayaka, Sandhiviygrahika, Mahasandhivigra- 
hika, Gopta, ete. Chitravarma and Bappadeva have ben men- 
tioned as the Senapatis. They were the commanders of the forces, 
However. in the Bijaygadh stone inscription, reference is made 
to the Mahasenapati who must have been the superior of the Sena- 
pati. An inscription mentions Slapaksha as Baladhikrita which 
has been interpreted as the commander of the forces. In another 
inseription, Narasimha is described as Mahabaladhikrita which 
must have been a superior rank. The Dandanayaka must bave 
combined military and judicial duties, The Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Samudragnpta refers to Haris: na, Diruvabhuti and Til- 
bhattaka as Mahadandanayakas, Such an official continued for 
a very long time. The Mahasandhivigrahika must have been en- 
trusted with the administration of the affairs of war anil peace, 
Such an official is mentioned with reference to Harsha of Kanauj. 


An official named Chamupa is sometimes mentioned in the 
inscriptions but there are no details rezarding his functions. Vana- 
vala ia also mentioned, but itis difficult to point out to the parti- 
ular military dutics performed by him, 


The Junagadh Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta tells us that 
he “appointed protectors (Goptrin) in all countries.” Kalidas 
also refers to such an officiai in the Malavikagnimitram. Ac- 
cording to Mallinatha, the commentator, the Gupta was a pro. 
tector. 7 f 

Another official of the Gupta period was a kind of a Warden 
of the Marches or a Governor of a frontier province. Tikina is 
referred to as the Guardian of the Roads (Margapati) and the 
Ruler of the North. The Kaumudimahotsava refers to an offi- 
cial called Pratyantapala. Kalidas refers to the Antapalas. 


` Judicial Officers. Inscriptions refer to such judicial of- 
cers as Mahadandanayaka, Mahakshapatalika, etc. Probably, the 


Mahadandanayaka combined the duties of a judge and a General. 
The Mahakebapatalika was probably the Great Keeper of Records. 


According to Dr, Saletore, ‘Officials of the Gupta administra- 
tion from the highest down to the lowest appear to have conducted 
administrative duties in an Adhikarna which may be interpreted 
to be an office ora court.” It appears that the Kumaramatya, 
Bhondagara, Dandapashika and the Uparika had each his separate 
Adhikarna. If it is conceded that the term Adhikarna meant a 
court where transactions partaining to land were decided, it is 
possible that judicial matters were also decided there. 


Kalidas refers to the Dharmasthana. It is possible that in 
the times of Kalidas, the king attended such a court in his capital. 
Kalidas also refers to the Dharmadhikaras. They were required 
to be well-versed in the scriptures of Dharma and had to maintain 
order ia the town. They were to see that the hermits in the woods 
were not disturbed in the prosecution of their penances. 


Punishments, According to Fahien, punishments were very 
lenient To quote him, “The king governs without decapitation or 
other corporal punishments. Criminals are simply fined lightly or 
heavily according to the circumstances of each case. Eyen in cases 
of repeated attempts st wicked rebellion, they only have their 
right hand cut off.” However, the testimony of Fahien is not 
accepted and it is pointed out that punishments were pretty harsh 
in the Gupta period. 


Kalidas tells us that when a thief was caught, he was handed 
oyer to the guards known as Rakshinas. The latter made in- 
aniran into the case and cross-examined the thief. The thief was 

ept in custody near the city gate. Ifthe crime affected royalty, 
the king himself was informed about the same, . 


The accused who was condemned to death had “the flowers 
of death” fastened on him, In the Mudrarakshas, Visakhadatta 
describes the method of execution adopted in Gupta period. The 
condemned person was taken in a procession to the place of execu- 
tion called Vadhyasthana, On many places on the way, proclama- 
tions were mede in which the people were informed of the guilt of 
the condemned person. One such public proclamation reads thus: 
“Listen, good people, listen. This is the noble Cherudatta, son of 
Sagardatta, and grandson of the merchant Vinayadatta. This 
malefactor enticed the courtesan Vasantasena into the deserted old 
garden Pushpakaranda and for a mere trifle murdered her by 
strangling- He was taken with the booty and confessed his guilt. 
Therefore we are under the order of King Palaka to execute. If 
any other commit such a crime, accurued in this world and in the 

next, him too King Palaka condemns to like punishment.” It ap- 
pears that an atterapt was made to convince the people of the 
guilt of the accused. However, there were some chances of his 
escape if some good man offered some money to free. the eaptive, 
a son was born to the king or an elephant might break loose and 
thereby set free the condemned person, Bana refers to ‘clots of 
red sandal juice wherewith doomed criminals are decked.” The 
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body of the condemned person was anointed with red sandal. Red 
clothes and ornaments were also put on ib. Red garlands were also 
used. The body was besprinkled with meal and pounded incense. 


_ The most brutal form of capital punishment in the Gupta 
eriod was the infliction of death by elephants. According to 
isakhadatta, Arthapala was caught red-handed while stealing in 

the house of a businessman, He wascondemned to death. When 
the signal was given, a Mast elephant called death. winner whom 
murd: r was sport, lumbered towards him: “with monstrous trank 
curled back, while the jangling of his bells was reinforced from 
the throaty yells from the crowd...the infuriated driver‘headed 
him back witheblistering words and kicks of unrestrained fero-' 
city.” All this;was done in the presence of a crowd. - 


Another cruel punishment was the scrooping out of the eyes 
for committing treason especially inthe caso of Brahmanas. It is 
pointed out that even the most highly placed officials were not 
spared if they planned secretly to kill the king. According to 
Dandin, treason meant the administration of poison to the ruling 
sovereign, plotting evil against the king and meeting in secret with 
state officials with a view to murdering the ruler. 


During the Gupta period, burglers and thieves frequented 
the houses of the prostitutes, tap-rooms, gambling places, stalls of 
bakers, shed of parks, huts of the ascetics, empty temples, bazaars 
of the market, market-quadrangles, and squares. The police also 
visited these places to catch them. The suspected persons were 
arrested by the police and interrogated. Loitering about on the 
roads and in the cemetery implied imminent arrest, the clapping 
on of iron and imprisonment. Ifa drunkard was found on the 
road, he was liable to be arrested. 

In the Junagadh Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta, there is 
reference to torture, It is stated that during his reign, the accusad 
were not ‘‘over-much put to torture.” However, it is possible that 
there might have been a greater use of torture in reign of his 
predecessors, 


Four kinds of ordeals seemed to have been employed to ascer- 
tain the guilt or innocence of the person, ‘These are by water, by 
fire, by weighing and by poison. In the water ordeal, the accused 
is put in one sack and a stone in another, then the two sacks are 
connected and thrown into a deep ene) if the sack containing 
the stone floats, and the other sinks, the man’s guilt is proved. 
The fire ordeal requires the accused to kneel and tread on hot iron, 
to takeit in his hand and lick it, if he is innocent, he is not ` 
hurt, but he is burnt if hei? guilty. In the weighing ordeal, the 
accused is weighed against a stone; and if the latter is the lighter, 
the charge is false, if otherwise it -is true. The poison ordeal 
requires that the right hind leg of a ram be cut off, and according 
to the portion assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put into. 
the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and if not the 
poison takes effect,” 


Ts appeara that the object of heavy punishments was to deter 
the people seared Apne tee not intended to reform 
them, 


“Administrative Divisions. A study of the Gupta inscrip- 
tions shows that there was an hierarchy of administrative divi- 
sions from top to bottom. The Empire wus called by various names 
such as Rajya, Rashtra, Desha, ala, Prithvi and Avani. It 
ward poet ethene which were styled as Bhukti, Pradesha 
and Ea rences aro made to Airikina Pradesha, Nagara- 
bbukti, bbukti, Pundravardhanabhukti, Uttaramandalabhokti, 
eto. Provinces were divided into Vishayas and put under tho 
control of ape pr sare A Vishayapati administered the Vishaya 


ests. A part ofa Vishya was called-Vithi. A union of villages 
was called Pethaka and Santaka, Smaller units or divisions of a 


Provincial Administration. The head of the provincial 
administration was known by various names and some of them 
were Uparika, Gopta, Bhogika, Bhogapati and Rajasthaniya. In 
certain cases, tho son of the king of Rajaputra was appointed the 
Governor, The minister in attendance on the royal Governor was 

' called Kumaramatya. 


References ate made to various officials of the provincial 

. administration. Baladhikaranika held the fice of the head of the 
army or the military. Dandapasadhukaranika was the chief of the 
police, Renabhandarika was the chancellor of the military ex- 
chequer. Mahadandanayaka was the Chief Justice. Vinayasthiti 
Sthapaka was the Minister of Law and Order, Bhatasvapati was 
the commandant of the infantry and cavalry, Mahapillupati was 
the commandant of the elephant forces. Reference is also made to 
Sadhanika who had to deal with debts and fines, The Mallasarul 
copper-plate inscription refers to Kartakritika, Bho: apatika, 
Hiranya Samudyika (Currency Officers), Tadayuktaka (eeaeury 
Officers), Audrangika (Collector of the Udranga tax), Aurna-Stha- 
nika (Superintendent of Silk factories), Agrahatika (Superinten- 
dent of the Agrahaias), Chauroddharanika (Inspector. General of 
Police). 

‘ District Administration. The Vishayapati was assisted in 
his work by the Mahattaras (village elders), Gramikus (village 
headmen,) Saulkikas (Collectors of customs and tolls), Gaulmika 
(officers in charge of forests and forts), Agrahurikas, Ashtakula- 
dhikaranikas (officers probably in charge of groups of 8 Kulas or 
families in the local area), Dhruvadhikaranikas (officers in charge 
of land revenue), Bhandagaradhikrita (Treasurer), Ralayataka 
(Accountant), Pustapala, ete. 
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Tho record office of the district was called Akshapatals and 
was under the control of Mahakshapatalika. There were many 
clerks in the department whose duty was to write and copy out 
the records and documents. The writers were called Leokhakas and 
Diviras, The officers-in-charge of the decuments was known as the 
Karanika and the officer who drafted them was known as tho 
Sasayitri or Kartri, In addition to the above, there were other 
officers known as Sarvadhyakshas or general superintendents. 
Kulaputras worked under them and their duty was to check cor- 
ruption. 

City Administration, The head of the city administration 
was known as the Pura or as pepene There is also a 
reference to Purapala Uparika it inted’ out that he con- 
trolled the heads of the various cities. o head of Dasapura was 
called Dasapura Pala, A city was governed by a Parishad. Avas- 
thika was a special officer who acted as tho Superintendent of 
Dharamsalas. 


Village Administration. Gramika was the head of the 
village but in addition to him there were other officials known as 
Dutas or messengers, Simakarmakaras or boundary-makers, herds- 
men, Kartri, Lekhaka (Scribes), Dandika (Chastiser), Chaurrod- 
dharanika and Sata-bhatas. Reference is alsomade to the Parishad 
or the village assembly. It is not possible to describe the exact 
duties and functions of the Parishad but his institution continued 
to exist even in the time of Bana who refers to the Panchakula. 


Sources of Revenue. A study of the relevant inscriptions 
gives us an idea of the sources of revenues of the State. Some of 
them were the Udranga or land-tax, Uparika which according to 
Fleet was a tax levied on cultivators who had no proprietary rights 
on soil, Vata, Bhuta, Dhanya, Hiranya (gold), Adeya, Vaishtika 
or forced labour, Dasaparadha or fines for ten offences Bhoga, 
Bhaga, etc. There are some inscriptions which refer to villages 
being made free from the payment of taxes, To quote one, “It is 
not to pay taxes (Akaradayi) ; it is not to be molested by the 
regular troops or police (Bhata), outlaws (Gata); it is not to yield 
increase in its cows and bulls; nor inits flowers or milk, pasturage, 
hides and charcoal; nor in taxes on salt or wet salt, on sale and 
purchase, or produce of mines; it is not to contribute forced labour 
or surrender its hidden treasures and deposits, the Klripte and 
Upaklripta.”” Another inscription refers to the following exemp- 
tions granted by the king : freedom from molestation by soldiers 
(Bhata) and the king's umbrella bearers (Chhatra) ; not yieldin 
the right to pasturage, hides, Angara or charcoal, the purchase 0 
fermenting drugs and mines, not yielding the right to increase of 
cattle, not to supply animals for sacrifice, not to give any share 
of flowers and milk or hidden treasures and deposits. 


According to Dr, Altekar, the Gupta administration was on 
the whole well organised, both at the Centre and in the provinces, 
The Central Secretariat worked efficiently and could keep itself 
well-informed about the happenings in the districts and villages. 
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Gupta administration secured safety to its subjects both from 
foreign invasions and internal disturbances for a long time. The 
administration of criminal law was a happy combination of justice 
and humanity. The Government looked after the material and 
spiritual welfare of its subjects. The people had a hand in the 
administration of the country as the government was decentralised 
and the local bodies enjoyed a large number of powers. 


Influence of Gupta Administration. It is to be observed 
that the designations of the Gupta officials continued even after 
the passing away of the Guptaempire. The early Kalacuriyas 
were the first to be influenced by the Gupta administrative sye- 
tem. Their ruler Shankargana is described in an inscription dated 
595 A.D. as one “who on the earth had no antagonist equal to 
him...whose might was like that of Dhanada, Varuna, Indra, and 
Antaka, who by the strength of his arms acquired the fortune of 
powerful kings whose profound and elevated mind was well pleased 
only by submission...who reinstated families of princes long sub- 
verted.” Kielborn refers to other similar passages, In their 
other inscriptions, references are also made to such officials as 
Rajas, Samantas, Bhozikas, Vishyapatis, Gramamahattaras, Adhi- 
karikas, etc. Bhoga, Vishaya, Udranaga, Uparikara, Sata-bhata 
and Bhumicchidra. Nyaya are also mentioned. 

Likewise, the Gupta administrative system influenced the 
Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed and the West- 
ern Chalukyas of Kalyani. The Rashtrakuta inscriptions refer to 
such titles as Parambhattarak Maharajadhiraja Parameshvara, 
Rashtrapati, Vishayapati, Gramakula (Head of villages), Yuktaka 
(Accountant), Niyuktakas (Deputy Accountants), Adhikarakam, 
ete. According to Fleet, the Somavamsi kings of Kataka also 
adopted the Gupta titles. Their rulers took u p the title of Param- 
bhattarak Maharajadhiraja Parameshvara. Reference is also made 
to such titles as Samahartri, Sannidhatri, Niyuktak, Adhbikarika, 
Dandapashika, Sata-bhata and Rajaputra, 


Personal Religion of the Guptas. It is generally held 
that the Gupta kings were the followers of Vishnu. Many reasons 
are given in support of this view. The Gupta kings called them- 
selves Parambhagavatas. This term shows that they were the 
followers of Vishnu. The figure of Lakshmi is found on many 
coins of the Guptas and she is supposed to be the consort of Vish- 
nu. The figures of Garuda are also found on the seals of the Gup- 
ta period and Garuda is the vehicle or Vahana of Vishnu. In an 
inscription of Buddhagupta, the term ‘Visnudhvaja’ or the flag- 
staff of Vishnu, is mentioned. The Junagadh Inscription of Skanda 
Gupta opens with an invocation to Vishnu. That shows that the 
king was a follower of Vishnu. 


However, the above view is not accepted by Dr. Dikshitar in 
“The Gupta Polity.” He points out that although the term Para- 
mabhbagavata is today used for a devotee of Lord Vishnu, such 
was not the case in the Gupta period. According to him the term 
Bhagwan does not refer to any one particular deity. It isa gene- 
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ral term referring to the greatness of the Lord whois said to per- 
meate the Universe with all His attributes. About 2 or 3 centuries 
before the Guptas, the author of Ticukkural referred to Adi 
Bhagwan as the first of all the world. It cannot be said that he 
referred to Lord Vishnu. In Bhagavatvhajanotsava Paddbati, 
there is a popular stanza which refers to Prahlada, Parasara-Nara- 
da, Pundiraka, Vyasa, Rukmangada, Suka and Saunaka as Param- 
bhagvatas. This clearly shows that the term did not refer to 
particular devotion to Vishnu. The term ‘Param’ simply means 
that the Gupta kings were very much devoted to the great God. 
There is no particular reference to Lord Vishnu as such. 


According to Dr, Dikshitar, the explanation that Lakshmi is 
the consort of Lord Vishnu is not satisfactory although tho same 
is not wrong. Lakshmi has to be taken as embodying the wealth 
and riches of the land. The images of Lakshmi in the Gupta 
coins represent the Rajyasri or the wealth of the kingdom of the 
ancient Hindu monarchs, There was a feeling that the prosperity 
of a country depended upon finance and no wonder the Gupta 
rulers invoked the blessings of the Goddess of wealth. That ex- 
plains why the images of Lakshmi are so widely found on the 
Gupta coins. The conception of Lakshmi as the consort of Vishnu 
was there but that was not magnified. Only the goodess of riches 
was glorified. : 


Much importance cannot be attached to the particular atten- 
tion paid by the Gupta to Garuda, Vahana (vebicle) of Vishnu, 
The reason is that Vahan is only a paraphernalia and cannot be 
put forward as an argument in favour of Vaishnavism. If Garuda 
is the Vahana of Vishnu, Risabha or bull is the Vahana of Siva. 
The Guptas also attached great importance to Nandi or bull in 
their inscriptions. It is not logical to say that the Gupta wore 
followers of Vishnu but they also paid tribute to Siva. 


As regards the mention of Vishnudhavaja or flagstaff of 
Vishnu in an inscription of Buddhagupta, too much importance 
cannot be given to this fact alone. In all Hindu temples, a Dhva- 
ja or flagstaff is a necessary paraphernalia, As every Hindu 
temple has a flagstaff, a temple of Buddha Gupta can also have a 
flagstaff of Vishnu. The real fact is that the Gupta kings built 
big buildings for different Gods who were accepted in popular 
religious tradition. That also shows why we have a Dhvajastham- 
He? in sy and every temple, erected by the Gupta kings or the 
individual. 


As regards the argument that since Skanda Gupta invoked 
Vishnu in the Junagadh Inscription and hence the Guptas were the 
followers of Vishnu, it is.to be noted that at that time there were 
no sectarian gods like Siva, Vishnu or Devi. Each god or goddess 
manifested himself or herself to fulfil a definite purpose and he 
or she was honoured by the devotees. The Gupta kings worship- 
ped Siva or Vishnu, Devi or Karttikeya without any difference. A 
particular god was invoked for a particular purpose according to 
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the circumstances. This docs not show that the Gupta rulers 
worshipped Vishnu alone and ignored all other gods, 


According to Dikshitar, Saivism was also the accepted religion 
of both royalty and the common folk. Both Siva and Vishnu tem- 
ples were erected side by side by the devotees during the Gupta 
period. Reference can be made in this connection to the Siva 
temple at Bhumra in Nagod, Parvati temple at Nachna-Kuthara 
in Ajaigarh and a temple of Siva at Khoh in Nagaudh. These 
monuments show that the Gupta kings were worshippers of Siva 
in different manifestations. They were not only the devotees of 
he but also of Parvati, wife of Siva, and Karttikeya, son of 

iva. 

The bull type coins of Skanda Gupta show that he had Siva 
leanings. It is suggested that Skanda Gupta’s coins with Nandi 
or bull on their obverse were probably struck at Valabhi and the 
bull was the badge of the Senapatis of Valabhi. However, the 
suggestion is not accepted. 


In many Inscriptions of the Gupta period, the term “Kri- 
tantaparasah or destroyer Yama’ is issued, The destroyer of 
Yama was none else than Siva The Gupta inscriptions gene- 
rally compare the Gupta kings with godSiva, The Udayagiri cave 
inscription of Chandragupta II is a Siva inscription. The purpose 
of this inscription was to record the consecration of the cave tem- 
p to god Sambhu which is one of the appellations of god Siva. 

the Karmdanda Inscription of Kumaragupta, the following 
words are mentioned in the opening line: “Namo Mahadevaya.” 
Th this inscription offerings were made for the worship of Maha- 
deva. The Khoh copper plate inscription of Maharaja Hastin also 
opens with the verse “Namo Mahadevaya.” On the doorway of 
Devagarh temple, Goddess Ganga and Yamuna were treated as 
attendants of god Siva. d 


It appears that the cult of Sakti was also prevalent in. the 
Gupta period. There is a Parvati temple at Nachna Kuthara 
in Ajaigarh. On this temple, there aro figures full of vigour and 
energy. In the Sanakanika cave at Udaigiri, there are many 
images. Next to the image of Vishnu, there is the figure of Mahi- 
sasurmardini. This figure has four arms, -The figure of Mahisa- 
surmardini is another form of Durga. 


The Puranas like the Brahmanda Purana, Devi Bhagavata 
Purana and Markandeya Purana deal with the Durga cult. The 
hymns to Durga are not only found in the Virata-parvan but also 
in the Bhismaparvan of the Mahabharata, 


The term Sapta Matrika frequently occurs in the Gupta ins- 
criptions. The seven mothers to whicha reference is often made 
are Brahmi, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Mahendri and 
Camundi, It is suggested that the Guptas engaged themselves 
in the worship of Sakti as they realised that Saktism as an aspect 
of religion was rooted in Vedic literature and without Sakti the 
Purusa became an inactive principle. 
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The cult of Skanda as riding on a peacock and asa war God 
w8 known to the people of the Gupta period. A number of tem- 
ples dedicated to Karttikeya or Swami Mahasena as he was known 
during the Gupta period, have been found. The popularity of 
this oult was dae to a great extent to Kalidas who spoke highly of 
the temple of the war God in his time. The Guptas were gener- 
ally the followers of this cult as they were the followers of other 
cults. We are told that the object of tho Bilsad Stone Pillar Ins- 
cription of Kumaragupta was to improve the temple of Swami 
Mahasena. In thé Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription of Skanda Gupta, 
the expression Skandapradanaih has been used. That shows 
that Skanda had been accepted as God and had become popular 
with the Hindus generally and the Gupta kings particularly. 


There is no definite information with regard to the worship 
of Ganesh during the Gupta period. An image of Ganesh has been 
found among the coins of the Bhumra cave. This image is in such 
a dilapidated condition that it is very dificult to identify it with 
Ganesh. However, Dr. Dikshitar is of the opinion that it is the 
image of Ganesh. Among the terracottas of the Gupta period, 
there is a huge figure of Parvati seated with her two sons, Ganesh 
and Karttikeya, It appears that the figure of Ganesh was slowly 
coming into prominence, 


There is an elaborate mention of the Surya cult in Gupte 
period. The Gupta kings patronised the cult of Surya or Sun. 
In the Indore copper plate of Skandagupta a prayer is made that 
the sun may protect the people. The Brahmanas of enlightened 
minds have recourse to the God sun. His limits could not be 

. found by the Gods and demons. When the people have Jost con- 
trol of themselves, they get back consciousness from Surya. The 
inscription tells us that one Brahmana Deva Vishnu endowed a 
lamp for the God Surya. 


In another inscription, there is the legend of the Sun being 
praised in chorus by the saints possessed of superhuman power, 
riding on his chariot-horses. The Mandasor stone inscription of 
Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman contains an interestiog datum 
about the worship of the sun. The opening lines of the inscription 
are; “May that sun protect you, who is worshipped by the hosts 
of Gods for the sake of existence and by the Siddhas who wish for 
supernatural powers, (and) by ascetics, entirely given over to 
abstract meditation, (and) having worldly attractions well under 
control, who wish for the final liberation of the soul, and, with 
devotion by saints practising strivt penances, (who wish to be- 
come) able to counteract courses; and who is the cause of destruo- 
tion and commencing again of the Universe.” 


In the same inscription, the following passage occurs: “Re- 
verence to that Sun, whom (even) the Brahmanical sages, though 
they knew the knowledge of the truth (and) exerted themselves, 
failed to comprehend, and who nourished the whole of the three 
worlds with his rays diffused in all directions, who, when he is 
risen is praised by Gandharvas, Devas, Siddhas, Kinnaras and 
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Naras ; and who grants (their) desires to those who worship him ! 
May that Sun decorated with glorious beams protect you.” 


Dr. Dikshitar points out that the Gupta kings were the close 
followers of Hinduism. They had no sectarian spirit in them- 
The worship of the Sun is a standing testimony to the fact that 
the Gupta: could be neither Vaishnavas nor Saivas, In the wor- 
ship of the sun which was a comnion God, they showed themselves 

e followers of orthodox Hinduism. 


The Gupta rulers patronised. Hinduism accoriling to their 
lights. If one king was a follower of Vishnu, the second was a 
follower of Siva, the third one of Muruga and a fourth one of the 
Sun. However, this did not make them intolerant of other reli- 
gions. The result was that both Buddhism and Jainism were given 
full religions toleration. Itsing tells‘us that the temple of Mriga- 
sikhavanam'was built by one Srigupt\ exclusively for the worship 
of people from China. In the time of Samudragupta, the King of 
Ceylon requested the Gupt: king to give him permission to con- 
struct a monastery at Bodhgaya and the necessary permission was 
granted. It is stated that an official of Chandragupta II endowed 
a Buddhist Vihar at Sanchi for m*intaining Bhiksus and the burn- 
ing of a limp. Fahien, who visited India in the time of Chandra- 

upta IT, tells usthat there wasa Hinayana institution at Gan- 

hara. He saw hundreds of monks at Peshawar. At Sankasi, he 
found a thousand monks. and nuns belonging to Hinayanism and 
Mahayanism. Followers of Hinayanism were found in the monas- 
teries at Kanyakubja, A few monks were also found at Kusi- 
nagara. There was one monastery for the Mahayana school and 
another for the Hinayana school at Pataliputra, The. Viharas and 
Stupas at Kapilavastu were neglected and were in ruins, 


It is his eg say that Buddhism died a natural death in the 
Gupta period. We have definite evidence to show that the images 
of Buddha were installed here and there in the Gupta period and 
the old Viharas continued to prosper. The testimony of monu- 
ments and epigraphs shows that’ Buddhism continued to flourish in 
the time of the Guptas as they did not interfere with the faith or 
or its tenets. Bodbgaya, Sanchi, Mathura and Sarnath continued 
to be the centres of Buddhism. è 


The Gupta kings also gave toleration to Jainism, However, 
we have only 2 or 3 inscriptions of the Gupta period in which men- 
tion is made of Jain images installed by the pious individuals. 


Revival of Hinduism.! Dr. Keith rightly points out that 
the Gupta empire signified a d stinct revival of Brahmanism and 
Hinduism. However, this does not mean that Hinduism had 
vanished from India during the period of the supremacy of Bud- 

» dhism. Itistrue that from the time of Asoka, Buddhism had 
become the state religion and confequently Hinduism had been 
thrown into the background. However, after a temporary eclipse, 


1. See “Religious Toleration ir Gupta Period” by K.G. Goswami, 
on pp. 323-328, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1937, 
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it came into prominence under the Sungas who were Brahmanas. 
The performance of Asvamedha sacritioes by Pushyamitra ir dica- 
tes the revival of the practices of the Brihmanical religion. The 
same was tho case under the Kanvas and the Andbras. The latter 
played an important part in the popularisation of the Brahma- 
nical rituals. They performed many horse-sacrifices and showered 
favours on the Brahmanas, 


It might be expected that the foreigners who came to India 
might have been attracted to Buddhism which did not believe in 
the caste system. However, that was not actually the case, It is 
true that Kanishka patronised Buddhism in his later years, but 
the next king Vasudeva reverted to the devotion for Siva as was 
done by Kadphises II. Likewise, the later Saka satraps of Sau- 
rashtra seem to have been more inclined towards Hinduism than 
towards Buddhism. They patronised Sanskrit, the language of the 
Hindus and not the other languages which were patronised by 
the Buddhists. The Girnar inscription of Rudradaman is in Sans. 
krit and not in any other language. ‘ 


The rise of Mahayanism also brought Buddhism nearer to 
Hinduism. In place of Pali which was the language of Buddhist 
canon, Mahayanism used Sanskrit in its religious literature. The 
adoption of Sanskrit was a victory of the Brahmanas. The rise of ` 
a religion and literature and language go together. Likewise, the 
popularity of Sanskrit strengthened the cause of Hinduism, Under 
Mahayanism, idol worship was introduced into Buddhism. Buddha 
came to be surrounded by a large number of Bodhisattvas who 
attended upon bim and were the intermediaries between the Bud- 
dha and his worshippers. This fact also brought Buddhism nearer 
to Hinduism. The chances of merging Buddhism into Hinduism 
were increased. 

Even before the rise of the Guptas, thé Bharsivas had popu- 
larised the cult of Hinduism by performing ten horse sacrifices at 
the Dashasvamedha Ghat on the Ganges. However, it was left to 
the Gupta kings to extend the royal patronage to Hinduism and 
make it a State religion. It is true that the Gupta kings were not 
fanatics and the gave religious toleration to all. Asa matter of 
fact, Samudragupta patronised Vasubandhu, the eminent Bud- 
dhist scholar. However, it cannot be denied that the Gupta kings 
were orthodox Hindus who were usually guided by Brahmana ad- 
visers and who themselves hada good knowledge of Sanskrit. 
Chandragupta II is described as Rajadhirajarishi. This title is a 
combination of king and Rishi or sage. Both Samudragupta and 
Kumargupta performed horse sacrifices. It was in this atmosphere 
that Hinduism progressed by leaps and bounds. Temples were 
constructed to worship the various Hindu deities. A lot of impor- 
tance wes given to the worship of the Avataras or incarnations of 
Vishnu. It was maintained that Vishnu took birth from time to 
time in various form3 to save the world from the assaults of the 
demons or powers of evil. Ten incarnations of Vishnu are describ- 
edinthe Puranas, As the fish, Vishnu saved Manu, the father of 
the human-race, from the Cosmic Flood. As the tortoise, Vishnu 
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supported on his back Mount Mandara, which the gods used as a 
churning stick in order to churn from the Sea of Milk the fourteen 

ious objects for the benefit of mankind, As the boar, the man- 
pes the dwarf, Vishnu slew various demons determined to 
destroy the world. As Parshu Ram, the champion of Brahmanism, 
Vishnu exterminated the Ksbatriyas, The first six incarnations 
of Vishnu were purely mythical. The next three incarnations were 
historic or semi-historic personages, Buddha was regarded by the 
followers of Vishnu as an incarnation of Vishnu and he was sent 
to mislead demons and sinners. The Kalki Avatar was still to 
come, Every deity had a female counterpart. The female coun- 
terpart of Vishnu was Laxmi, the goddess of prosperity and beant; 
who rose from the ocean when it was churned by the gods an.” 
demons. Vishnu was represented in art as sleeping upon the Wor'd 
-—Serpent, Shesha or Ananta, or riding upon his Vahana or vehi-ie, 
the Garuda. The practice of depicting the gods as many-armed and 
many-headed b'came popularin this period. The god holds in 
his hands the emblems of his power, the thunder-bolt, the discus, 
the conch-shell, the lotus and the trident, The Salagarama is sup- 
pn a be sacred to Vishnu and his sacred plant is the Tulsi or 

il plant. 

Siva or Mahadeva is the anti-thesis of Vishnu, He is the lord 
of Yogis who seek union with the World Soul by intense concen- 
tration. He sits for endless ages in meditation among the snowy 
Reged of the Himslayas, smeared with ashes and wearing a neck- 

of skulls and river Ganges flowing from his long hairs. Siva 


Lord of the Dance or Nataraja. His consort is Parvati or Uma, 
a goddess of sublime beauty and sweetness In the form of Kali 
or Durga, she is worshipped with bloody and obscene rites, 


Kalidas. There is a lot of controvers regardi 
Kalidas. According to one view, he Soutiaben p Sapia fioa rhe Sd 
B.C. It is contended that tradition makes Kalidas a contemporary 
of king Vikrama, the founder of the Vikram era. Kalidas gives 
mivute details about the Sunga times and those could be known 
only to a contemporary. It is alse pointed out that’ there are cer. 
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tain admitted resemblances between some verses of Asvaghosha 
and Kalidas and if we place Kalidas in the Gupta period we shall 
have to presume that Kalidas borrowed some of his ideas from 
Asvaghosha, It is submitted that there is nothing wrong in bor- 
rowing any idea but Kalidas always improved upon the original. 
It is also pointed out that evon a poet of a laterage can give 
minute details of an earlier age from sources known to him but 
which are not available today. 


The second view is that Kalidas belonged to the Gupta period 
and was probably patronized by Chandragupta II. It is pointed 
out that Chandragupta II also had taken up the title of Vikrama- 
ditya and hence Kalidas could belong to the time of Chandragupta 
II. According to the literary tradition, Kalidas revised the poem 
Setubandha (building of the bridge wl-ich took the army of Rama 
to the island of Lanka) by King Pravarasena. This king was Pra- 
varasena II of the Vakataka dynasty. The works of Sylvain Levi, 
Jacobi and Buhler have proved that Kalidas cannot be placed later 
than between 350 and 472 A.D. 


A stone panel with a Sanskrit inscription saying that Kalidas 
was born and flourished in Ujjain during the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya, has been unearthed (1964) rear the historic Kalidasa Palace, 
seven milesfrom Ujjain. This discovery establishes the age of 
Kalidas. 

According to a tradition, Kalidas was the son of a Brahmana., 
He lost his father in his childhood and was brought up by a cows 
herd. He was coarse and uneducated but hendsome. There is an 
interesting story about his marriage toa princess by the trick of 
a minister. After marriage, he called on the goddess Kali-for help 
and ultimately became a great poet. His works show that he was 
really a Brahmana, a follower of Siva and the Vedanta. He loved 
the city Ujjayini and knew the country under the Himalayas, 


The most important works of Kalidas were the Abhijnana- 
Shakuntala, Ritusamhara, Malavikegnimitram, Kumarasambhava, 
Meghaduta, Raghuvamsa and Vikrama Urvashiyam. According to 
Indian theoriste, ofall the arts, drama is the best, out of the 
dramas, Shakuntala is the best, out of the drama of Shakuntala, 
the fourth Act is the best and out of that Act, the verses in which 
Kanva bids farewell to his adopted daughter is the best. Inthe 
Shakuntala, Kalidas’s genius attains its highest point. While the 
Malavikagnimitram is the first work of the poet, the Raghuvamsa 
is the work of his maturity. Critics point out that the poetry of 
Kalidas is famous for its grace, simplicity, sentiments and figures 
of speech, His similes are beautiful, appropriate and of different 
varieties. Kalidas has no equal in characterisation. He is superb 
in describing the emotions of love and pathos. There are many 
pithy sayings in a beautiful language. 

Bhasa. Bhasa has been praised by Kalidas and Bana but 
scholars differ with regard to his age. According to one view, he i 
13 Trivandrum plays do not belong to Bhasa, None of them says 
thattheir author was Bhasa. Many of the verses attributed to 
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Bhasa by later writers are not to be found in those plays. The 
advocates of the other view point out that the Svapna-vasava- 
datta of the Trivandrum plays possesses most of the features 
noticed by the ancient critics and poets about Bhasa’s as drama 
of that name. AlJl the 13 Trivandrum plays are similar in language 
and dramatic technique, and all of them must be ascribed to one 
person. Bhasa may be taken tohave flourished about 300 A.D. 
The names of the 13 Trivandrum plays are Madhyamavyayoga, 
Dutavakya, Balacharitra, Pratima, Abhisheka, Avimarka, Pratijna- 
Yaugandharayana, Svapna-Vasavadatta, Charudatta, Duta-Gha- 
totkach, Karuabhara, Urubhanga and Pancharatra, 

Sudraka. Sudraka, ‘author of the Mrichchhakatika! or the 
Little Clay Cart appears to have flourished in the fourth century 
A.D. The Mrichchhakatika is one of the most interesting dramas 
in Sanskrit literature. $ 

Visakhadatta wrote the Mudra-Rukshasa which gives the 
story of the revolution which put Chandragupta Maurya on the 
throne of Magadha. Visakhadatta is also considered to be the 
author of the drama called Devi-Chandraguptam. Bharavi wrote 
the Kiratarjuniyam. Bhatti wrote the Ravanavadha, also known 
as Bhattikavya. This book illustrates the rules of grammar while 
iving the story of Rama, There are some scholars who identify 
batti with Bhartrihari, the recluse courtier, philosopher, gram- 
marian and poet in turn, who wrote the famous Three Satakas. 


The original Fanchatantra was composed by Vishnusarman 
during the Gupta period. This book has played an important 
part in the literature of the world. About 200 versions of the 
book exist in more than 50 languages of the world e g., English 
German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, eto, 


The Puranas were written much before the Gupta period 
but now they were brought up-to-date, The history of the 
dynasties of the Kali age was brought upto about 350 AD. A 
gempor of chapters were added in glorification of Vishnu and 

1va. 


_ The Smritis of Yajnavalkya, Narada, Katyayana ard Brihas- 


ably written by some minister of the Gupta kings. The Hitopa- 
desha or the Book of Wise Counsels was Jara, written dudiy 
the Gupta pericd. Iswarakrishna wrote his famous Sankhya- 
karika or acommentary on the Sankhya system of philosophy. 
Vatsyayana wrote Nyaya-bhashya on the Nyaya system of philo- 
sophy. Prasastapada wrote Padaithadharma Samgraba on the 
Vaiseshika system of philosophy. Vyasabbashya was written on 


1. See pp. 299-325 for an Article by Radhagovinda Basak on “Indi 
Society as Depicted in the Mrichchhokatika” (LH.Q. 1920) ee 
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Yoga philosophy, Philosophers like Baudhayan, Upavarsha and 
Bhartriprapaneh flourished during the Gupta period. Dandin 
wrote Kavyadarsa and Dasakumarcharita during the Gupta 
period. Asanga, the Buddhist writer, wrote Yogacharabhumisas- 
tra and Mahbayan Samparigraha. Vasubandhu wrote many 
books on Mahayan and Hinayan Buddhist philosophy. Dignaga 
wrote Pramana Samuchchaya. Parmartha wrote a biography of 
Vasubandhu, C2andragomin, a Buddhist scholar, wrote a gram- 
mar called Chandra Vyakarana. 


Aryabhatta, Varahamihira and Brahmagupta were “the fore- 
most astronomers and mathematicians of the world.” Aryabhatta 
wrote Surya Siddhanta. In that book, he explained the true 
causes of solar and lunar eclipses. Aryabhatta was the first’ 
Indian astronomer to declare that the earth revolves round its 
axis. He explained the variations in planetary motions, The 
Brihat Samhita of Varahamihira deals with astronomy, botany, 
natural history and physical geography. Varihamihira also wrote 
Pancha Siddbantika, Brihajjataka and Laghujataka. Brahma- 
gupta was a great astronomer and mathematician of his age, 
He anticipated Newton by declaring that “all things fall to the 
earth by a law of nature; for it isthe nature of the earth _to 
attract and keep things.” The Navanitakam was written during 
the Gupta period. This bock contains recipes, formulae and 
prescriptions, Palakapya wrote Hastyayurveda on the veteri- 
nary science. 

Harishena, who was the General and Foreign Minister of 
Samudragupta, wrote his famous Prasasti or panegyric on Samu- 
dragupta which is found on the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. The 
Prasasti is a poem of great merit. The author shows himself to 
be a master of simple and ornate styles, Vasula wrote the Pra- 
sasti on Yasovarman. Ravisanti wrote the Harasha Prasasti of 
Maukhari king. Vatsabhatti wrote the Mandasor Prasasti of 
Kumargupta and Bandhuvarman. Kubje wrote the Talgunda 
Prasasti. Saba was a poet in the court of Chandragupta IT. 

The Gupta Art. According to Dr. A. Coomaraswami, 
“Gupta art is the flower of our established tradition, a polished 
and perfect medium, like the Sanskrit language, for the estab- 
lishment of thought and feeling. Its character is self: possessed, 
urbane, at once exuberant and formal...... Philosophy and faith 
possess a common language in this art thatisat once abstract 
and sensuous, reserved and passionate.” The glories of the 
Gupta period are partly due to Gupta art. It was during this 
period that there was an unprecedented artistic activity all over 
India. Sculpture, architecture, painting and terra-cotta made 
such achievements as have not been excelled after that. Some 
of our most beautiful monuments are a heritage of the Gupta 
period. Mathura, Bauaras and Patna were the centres of artistic 
activity during that period. 

There are many distinguishing features of the Gupta art, 
We find both refinement and restraint in thatart. The Gupta 
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artists relied more on elegance than on volume. Their art shows 
simpli‘ity of expression and spiritual purpose. There is balance 
and freedom from conventions. There is sobriety in the use of 
drapery, ornaments ard other things of decoration. There is 
‘naturalness in the Gupta art.: The Gupta artists seem to have 
been masters of technique. ; a 


The Gupta art is famous for Rupam or concept of beauty. 
The Gupta artiste applied themselves to the worship of beautitul 
form in many ways. They worshipped art in order to awaken ‘a. 
new sense of spiritual joy and nobility. ; 


We find in Gupta arta profound religious and spiritual 
appeal. The painted forms of gods, sages, kings, queens and their 
attendants in the Ajanta caves give an idea of good and evil. 


We find in Gupta art the simplicity of style and felicity of 
expression. Great ideas are given a concrete form ina natural 
and easy manner. The outer form and the inner meaning are 
linked up in the same way as bodyfand mind are connected. | 


Scholars are of the opinion that the Gupta art represented 
ancient Indian art at its best. It not only occupied a dominant 
position in India but also was taken to Greater India. It did 
wonders both at home and abroad. Fresco paintings were parti-. 
cularly taken to Central Asia and China, 7 3 


\ Sculpture. According to Dr, V. $, Agrawala, ‘Sculpture 
has contributed most to the high esteem in which the Gupta’ art 
is held. Under the stroke of the master’s chisel, the stone be- 
came malleable, as it were, and was transformed. into ‘figures ‘of 
pa maneni beauty and , grace. The success of Gupta - sculpture 
ies in its balanced synthesis between the obtruding sensuality 
of the Kushana figures and the symbolic abstraction `of the early 
mediaeval work.” ; 

Nudity, as a rule, was eliminated from the Gupta art. . The 
Gupta artists employed drapery to conceal the charms cf the flesh, 
This can be seen from the images of the Buddha belonging to the - 
Gu a pericd. We have the seated Buddha at. Sarnath, the. 
standing Buddha in the Mathura Museum and the copper statue of 
Buddha from Sultanganj. We find not only the smile of Buddha 
but also his serexe contemplative mood. The images ‘of Buddha 
of Gupta period have beautiful curly hair,” Bands of graceful 
ornamentation of different kinds are introduced in the halo of 
the figure of Buddha. The Gupta artists used . transparent -dra- 
pery. We find freshness and vitality of art in those images, 


Some of the most beautiful Siva images. belong to the Gupta 
period. It is true that Siva was worshipped in the form of Linga 
in the Kushana period, but Ekamukhi and Chaturmukhi Siva- 
Lingas were introduced by the Gupta artists, The Gupta artists 
also created the Ardhanarisvara form of Siva where: the deity is 
represented as half male and half female, ‘ 


We learn from Gupta sculptures that the worship of Vishhu 
in his various incarnations was very popular with the people, 
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The image Vishnu from Mathura is a good example of the best 
plastic art of the Guptas. We find in it a celestial contentment 
and serene spiritual contemplation. We find in Vishnua human 
head with those of a boar and a lion, The images of Vishnu from 
Garhwal and Mathura have a central human figure surrounded by.a 
number of radi tirg heads, According to Dr. Agrawala “The great 
Varaha image at Udayagiri (c. 400 A.D.) has been rightly regard- 
ed as a monument to the genius of the Gupta sculptors. Its 
volume and powerful execution furnish a happy contrast to the 
scenes of lesser dimensions forming the background. The two 
flanking scenes also are of unusual significance, representing the 
birth of the twine rivers Ganga and Yamuna, their confluence at 
Prayaga and the final merging of the combined waters into the 
ocean, The whole scene is permeated with a lyrical feeling, and 
probably conveys an ideal representation of the Middle Country or 
the Madhyadesa, which was the heart of the wide culture-empire 
built in this age. Its symbols were the river goddesses Ganga and 
Yamuna standing on their respective vehicles, the crocodile and 
the tortoise.” 


The Gupta artists handled successfully the stories of the 
various incarnations of Vishnu and Siva in a masterly manner, In 
the Deogarh temple, we find the representations of the epic stories 
of Rama and Krishna. We also find the legends of Krishna 
such as the transfer of Krishna to Gokula, his kicking the milk 
cart, his capturing Kans by hair, etc. We also find a scene in 
which Krishna, Rukmini and Sudama are shown together. We 
also find certain scenes from the Ramayana such as the departure 
of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita to the jungles, their visits to 
Agastya Rishi, the cutting of the nose of Surpanak a by 
Lakshmana, ete, According to Dr. Agrawala, **Gujendramoksha, 
Vishnu reclining on Ananta and Nara and Narayana in their 
Himalayan hermitage, sculptured in the Deogarh temple, rank 
among the best specimens of Hindu sculpture,” 


The iron pillar at Mehrauli near new Delhi is an outstanding 
example of Gupta craftsmanship, Its total height inclusive of the 
capital is 23 feet 8 inches, Its entire weight exceeds 6 tons. The 
pillar consists of a square abacus, the melon shaped member and 
a capital, According to Percy Brown, this pillar is a remarkable 
tribute to the genius and manipulative dexterity of the Indian 
worker.” According to Dr. V.A., Smith, “It is not many years 
since the production of such a pillar would have been an impossi- 
bility in the largest foundries of the world and even now there are 
comparatively few where a similar mass of metal could be turned 
out. 

According to A. Ghosh, Director-General of Archaeology in 
India, ‘The Buddha and Bodhisattva images of this period reco- 
vered from Sarnath are characterized by a spiritual inspiration 
combined witha rare aesthetic feeling. The calm and contem- 

lative facial expression of the statues reflects the inner tranquils 
fey of the subject, while an idealized conception of the beavty of 
the human form is noticed in their physical features, The Gupta 
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soulpture from Sarnath, of which a large number have been re- 
covered by excavation, rank among the noblest products of Indian 
art.” (Buddhist Remains in India, p, 33.) 


Architecture. The chief surviving temples of the Gupta 
riod are the Vishnu temple at Tigawa in Jubbulpur district, 
iva temple at Bhumara in the former Nagod State, Parvati 
temple at Nachna-Kuthara in former Ajaigarh state, Buddhist 
shrines at Sanchi and Bodhgaya, the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh, 
atemple at Dah Parbatia on the banks of the Brahmputra in 
ng district of Assam and a temple of Siva at Khoh in former 
Nagod state. The beautiful Ekamukhi Linga and a mass of sculp- 
tures showing Ganas from this temple arə now deposited in the 
Allahabad muscum, In addition to these we have Gupta temples 
made entirely of brick from Bhitargaon in Kanpur District, 
Paharpur in Bengai and Sirpur in Midbya Pradesh. The temple 
at Bhitargaon hasa pyramidal roof. Its walls are decorated wh 
terracotta panels. They show scenes from Hindu mythology. 
According to Dr. Agrawala, this temple is important as it posses- 
ses the earliest true arch found in India. 


As regards the stone temples, those are small and unimpos- 
img. ose were meant for images and there was no place for 
rshippers. Their rdof is usually flat. The stone masonry is 
finely dressed. It is held together without any mortar, There 
are no high Shikharas and big Mastianns or halls. The Dasavatara 
temple at Deogarh had originally a Shikhara of about 40 fect. 
According to Percy Brown, the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh, 
when complete, was one of rare merit in the correct ordering of its 
rts. It is pointed out that few monuments can show such a 
igh level of workmanship combind with Tipeness and rich refine- 
ment in its sculptural effect as the Gupta temple at Deogarh. It 
is to be noted that the door-way leading to the sanctum was the 
chief centre of attraction in the Gupta temples, 


As regards the Buddhist buildings, stupas, chapels and monas- 
teries have been found at Jaulian, Charsadda and other old 
cities near Pushkalavati. At Mohra Maradu have been found an 
assembly hall, refectory, kitchen, Store-room, bath room and lat- 
rine. The excavations at Sarnath have brought to light a. Buddha 
temple and a number of monasteries, 


A stupa at Jarasindha-ka Baithak in Rajgir and the Dhamekh 
stupa at Sarnath also belong to the.Gupta period. The stupa at 
Sarnath is 128 feet high. It has four niches at four points for 
the images of Buddha. Narasimhagupta Baladitya built a brick 
temple of Buddha at Nalanda. It was 300 feet in height. 


The main cave structures of the Gupta period belong to Ajan- 
ta and the Andhra country. Both Chaitya and Vihara caves were 
excavated at Ajanta during-the Gupta period Vihara eave Nos, 
XVI and XVI[ and the Chaitya cave No. XIX are the most im- 
portant. These-caves are the best artistic monuments of the 
Gupta period. Each cave has a large number of pillars Their 
beauty iv as remarkable as their variety. Mo two pillars are exac- 
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tly alike. In spite of that, there is a general harmony of desiga 
and form. Theso caves have fřesco piintings. The impression 
created by the caves can better be experienced thin described. All 
the walls were once covered with painted scenes from the life of - 
Buddha aud the Jatakas, Tho roofs and pillars have beautiful 
designs in bold outlines and pleasing colours. 


The caves at Mogulrajapuram, Undavalli and Akkannamad- 
anna belong to the Gupta period. Their architecture is simple. 
Their pillars are simple but massive, The cave temple at Udaya- 
giri near Bhopal is partly rock-cut and partly stone-built, : 

Terra-cotta. Terra-cotta formed an important branch of 
Gupta art. The clay modellers of the Gupta period created brau- 
tiful things and that explains their popularity with the people. 
The clay figures becamo the sculptures of the poor and this mado 
the Gupta art popular with tue common man. The terra-cotta 
figures are of three xinds, viz., gods and goddesses, male and fe- 
male figures, and animal figurines snd miscellaneous objects. A 
large number of the figures of Vishnu, Surya, Darga, Ganga, and 
Yamuna have been found, Some of themare almost life-size. It 
must haye been a very difficult task to bake those clay figures. 
We have come across a large number of figures of f oreigners from 
Persia and Central Asia. We have figures of grooms, elephant 
riders, jesters end dwarfs. The terra-cotta figurines from Raja- 
ghat have been compared to lyrics expressed in clay. Dr. Agra- 
wala is of the opinion that much of the terra-cotta work of the 
Gupta period is imbued with the spirit of true art prevailing at 
the time. It can rightly be claimed for the Gupta artist that he 
adorned whatever he touched. 

Paintings. According to Dr. V.S. Agrawala, the art of 
Paintings reached its perfection in the Gupta age. The most 
important examples of the Gupta paintings are to be found on the 
wall frescos of the Ajanta caves, the Bagh caves in Gwalior, the 
Sittannavasal temple in Puddukkottai and the rock-cut chambers ` 
at Sigiriya in Ceylon. Originally most of the caves at Ajanta had 
paintings, but now we have those paintings only on a few of them, 
As regards the technique of those paintings, the surface was pre- 
pared by pressing pulverised rock, cow-dung earth and chaff, The 
surface was levelled with a trowel. After it was dried up, the 
drawings in bold outlines were done by the artists. According to 
Rothenstein, “On the hundred walls and pillars of these rock-carv- 
ed temples a vast drama moves before our eyes, a drama played 
by princes and sages and heroes, by men and women of every con- 
dition, against a marvellously varied scene, among forests and 
gardens, in courts and cities, on wide plains and in deep jungles, 
while above- the messengers from heaven move swiftly in the sky. 
From all these emanates a great joy in the surpassing radiance 
of the face of the world; in the physical nobility of men and wo- 
men, in the strength and grace of animals and the loveliness and 
purity of birds and flowers and woven into this fabric of material 
beauty we see the ordered pattern of spiritual values of universe.” 
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The Gupta painters painted incidents from the life of Bud- 
dha. Griffiths, Burgess and Fergusson have prised the scene 
known as “Dying Princess" in caye No. XVI. To quote, “For 
pathos and sentiments and the unmistaken way of telling its story 
this picture, Iconsider, cannot be surpassed in the history of 
art. The Florentins could have put betier drawing and the Vene- 
tian better colour, but neither could have thrown better expres- 
sion into it.” Cave No. XVII has rightly been call.d a picture 
gallery. It illustrates some of the most interesting episodes con- 
cerni.g the birth, life and death of- Buddha. The scenes of a hunt 
of -lion and black buck and of elephants in cave No. XVII are very 
fine. According to Mrs, Herringham, these pictures are composed 
in a light and shade scheme which can searcely be paralleled in Italy 
before the 17th century. 


The Bagh cuves are ata distance of four miles from Bagh 
town which is about 110 miles from Indore on the Western Rail- 
way. There are paintings on the walls and ceilings of these caves. 
To a visitor, they now seem to be meaningless conglomeration of 
various colours,.lines and curves as their colours have faded and 
the subject-matters have been disfigured. However, if he pauses, 
ponders over and dives deep into their significance with patience 
and imagination, the paintings appeal to him. It appears that all 
the available surface in these caves was plastered and painted over 
with a variety of decorative patterns and a number of themes from 
social and religious life. The process of decay has swept over them 
so relentlessly that only fragmentary traces are now found here 
and there and those also in cave no. LV to which the local people 
have given the name of Rang Mahal or Hall of Colours. There 
are still faintly visible traces of the beautiful scroll-work and a 
number of decorative friezes which once ran all along the entire 
face of the walls and also vestiges of numerous decorative panela 
adorning its extensive ceilings and massive pillars and brackets. 
Although they are now in a very shattered condition, it can easily 
be imagined that when the colours were fresh and the themes in- 
tact, vividly depicting a panorama of ancient life in all its diverse 
aspects, the Rang Mahal must have been endowed with great beauty 
and grace, According to A. Ghosh, whatever the purport of the 
various scencs depicted on the caves, the paintings are of supreme 
importance for the histury of Indian art and culture. In the whole 
of India, there are only two places where such priceless art trea- 
sures have survived and those ate at Bagh and Ajanta. The paint- 
ings at Bagh are almost contemporaneous with those at Ajanta 
and the two represent a scliool which exerted a far reaching influ- 
ence on the art not only of India and Bast Asia but also of every 
country to which Buddhism spread. For centuries, these paintings 
were the fountainhead and sources of inspiration for almost the art 
of half Asia. 


The paiutings at Sigiriya in Ceylon consist of a procession of 
noble ladies going toa Buddhist temple. They are attended by 
maid servants who carry the materials of worship. The work is 
of a very bigh order. 
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Tt has been pointed out by art crities that Gupta paintings 
possess delicacy of lines, brilliancy of colours and richness of ex- 
pression. It is these things that have mode Gupta paintings sup- 
reme for all times. 

According to Dr. Smith, “Fragments, including some beauti- 
ful sculptures, indicate that magnificent stono temples of Gupta age 


‘stood at Sarnath near Banaras and elsewhere. Sarnath has proved 


to be a treasure-house of Gupta figures and reliefs, among which 
are many of high qualit; dating from the time of Samudragupta 
and his successors. The Gupta artists and craftsmen were no less 
capable in working metals. The pillar at Delhi, made of wrought 
iron in the time of Samudragupta, is a marvel of metallurgical 
skill. The artof casting copper statues ona large scale by the 
cire perdue process was practised with consp'cuous success. A 
copper image of Buddha about 90 feet high was erected at Nalanda 
in Bihar at the close of the sixth century; and the fine Sultanganj 
Buddha, 74 feet high is still to be 
seen in the Museum at Birmingham. 
It dates from the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II. The highest development 
ot the arts may be assigned to tke 
fifth century, the age of Kalidas, 
in the reigns of Chandragupta II 
and his son, Two of the finest 
caves at Ajanta, Nos. XVI and 
XVII, were excavated in the same 
century of brilliant achievement. It 
is needless to dwell upon the high 
merits of the paintings in the 
Ajanta caves which are now freely 
recognized. A Danish artist who 
has published a valuable profession- 
al criticism, declares that ‘they re- 
resent the climax to which genuine 
ndian art has attaincd’; and that 
‘everything in these pictures from 
the composition asa whole to the 
smallest pearl or flower testifies Buddha, Sarnath 
to depth of insight coupled with ae 
the greatest technical skill.’ The closely related frescoes at Sigi- 
riya in Ceylon were executed between 479 and 497 A.D., just after 
the close of the reign of Skandagupta.” 


According to R. D. Banerji, “Gupta art is really a renaissance 
due to the transformation of the ideals of the people of northern 
India in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. This transformation 
was based on an assimilation of what was old, an elimination of 
what was exotic and foreign, and finally a systematic production 
of something entirely new and essentially Indian.” 

According to Codrington, “Gupta art has been praised for its 
intellectuality. It would be better tc treat it as the natural outcome 
of ancient Indian art, with its vivid appreciation of form and pat- 
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tern, and its love of the quick beat and rhythm of living things 
and of their poise and balance in repose,” Again, “The Gupte 
century provides a definite scries of motives, which increases in 
number and imaginative complexity es the period of the great cave- 
temples draws near. It was at Ajanta, Aurangabad and Elura 
that the medizeval period began. It stands fora definite culture, 
but one differing considerably from the Gupta. The one is classi- 
cal, the other, romantic. Sir John Marshall is rightly stirred by 
the simplicity of the Gupta shrines. The ‘refinement’ and ‘clear’ 
definition, not only cf these little buildings, but also of the sculp- 
ture that adorns them, is striking and unique.” 


According to H. G. Rawlinson, “Gupta art ard architecture 
have suffered severely from time and the ravages of Huna and 
Muslim raiders, ard ecmpatatively few specimens have survived. 
Those, however, which have been recovered, show that the glowing 
descriptions of Hiuen Tsang and Bana are not exaggerated.” 

Gupta Coinage. A lot of useful information for the history 
of the Guptas is to be found in the coins of the Guptas. Allan 
published in 1914 Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynas. 
ties. This work contains a systematic study of the Gupta coins. ' 


This shows tha Chandragupta I Was aman of ambition and he 


We have many coins of Samudragupta. In the tiger type of 
coins, the king is depicted in an Utthans ent with his Wale doth, 
turban and jewellery, He is in a state of action. He is represented 
as trampling on a tiger. There ig a figure of Goddess standing 
on a Makara, i.e., fish with an elephant head. 


In the lyrist type of coins, the king is found layi 
lute. That shows the interest of the king in mets and his a ai 
of fine arts, On these coins, we have Goddess Laxmi seated, 


There are different specimens of the Asvamedha type of 
coins. On the obverse, a horse stands near the Yupa which is a 
sacrificial post. On the reverse, there is the representation of the 
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Palni, wife of the sacrificer. In this case, she must haye been 
Dattadevi, chief queen of Samudragupta. The issuing of Asvamedha 
type of coins points out to the performance of Asvamedha sacri. 
fice which implies the conquest of the rulers of Northern and 
Southern India. 


Many coins of Samudragupta are of the standard type. V.A. 
Smith described them as spearman or Javelin type as he identified 
the object in the King’s left hand ai a spear or javelin. However, 
Allan does not agree with him as he has not found any such in- 
strument pointed out by Smith. 


In the case of archer type of coins, the bow takes the place 
of the standard. The battle-axe type of coins show the king holding 
a battle-axe in his left hand. On some coins, there is the sword. 
These coins point out to the war-like character of Samudragupta, 


As regards the coins of Ramgupta, we have not found any 
coins of that king although Dr, Alt. kar has unsuccessfully tried to 
attribute some coins to him. 


We have a large number of coins of Chandragupta II. There 
are many varieties of the archer type, e.g., throne coins and 
lotus coins. The archer coins of Chandragupta II are similar to those 
of Samudragupta. In these coins, the bow is held by the king. 
The bow and arrow indicate the war-mindedness of Chandra- 
gupta II. 


There are not many specimens of the couch type of coins of 
Chandragupta II. In these coins, the king is seated on a couch 
with a high back. On the reverse is the figure of Goddess Sri. 


Chandragupta II also issued Chhattra type of coins. In the 
Indian tradition, Chhattra or umbrella is a sign of royalty. It is 
a paraphernalia of the majesty of the king, 


In the lion slayer type coins of Chandragupta II, the king 
tramples on a lion, combats with a lion or slays a lion. 


Chandragupta introduced horseman type of coins. On the 
obverse, the king is seated on horse-back either fully dressed or 
wearing only a waist cloth. A sword and sometimes a bow are 
held by him. On the reverse is the figure of goddess Sri seated on 
a wicker stool, Silver coins were started by Chandragupta Il 
after his conquest of the Western Kshatrapas. The size, weight 
and fabric of those coins are closely similar to those of the Kshat- 
rapa ones. Originally, they were intended to be circulated only 
in those provinces which were included in the Kshatrapa kingdom. 
Those coins bear the Kehatrapa bust on the obverse and meaning: 
less traces of a Greek legend. The year of issue is given in the 
Gupta era and the Garuda is substituted for the three-arched hill 
on the reverse. 

We have a very large number of coins of Kumargupta I. 
Those are of various varieties, viz., archer type, pease type, 
horseman ty pe, lion-slayer type, tiger-slayer type, clephant-rider 
type, etc, Most of the coins were like the coins issued by his prede- 
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cessors, However, the elephant-rider typ? was introduced by 
Kumargupta I. Here the King rides on an elephant with an atten- 
dant seated behind holding an umbrella over him. On the reverse 
is seen the figure of Laxmi with a lotus flower in her hand. Some 
coins of Kumargupta I also have the legend Pratapa on the rever- 
se. Chandragupta II had issued silver coins only for the provinces 
_which were previously under the Western Satraps. In the time 
of Kamargupta I, silver coins were issued for the home. provinces 
of the Gupta empire. In these coins, the meaningless traces of 
Greek letters were discarded and the Kshitrap bust was disconti- 
nued. The Garuda on the reverse was replaced by the peacock, 
Skandagupta and Buddhagupta also continued the silver coinage of 
the peacok variety. 
The archer type of coins of Skandagupta are mainly of gold, 
The king is seen with a bow and a Garuda Dhvaja, Some coins 
have the legend Kramaditya which is the title of Skandagupta. It 
is possible that Skandagupta also issued the horseman type of 
coins. Some coins of Skandagupta have Garuda, bull and altar. 
Garuda is the vehicle of Hari. Garuda is represented standing 
_with its wings spread out. The bull is found on the coins of a base 
metal. These coins probably point out to the. religious leanings 
of Skandagupta. The altar is f und on the silver coins of Skanda- 
gupta. There are signs of fire burning on them. 


We have some coins of Prakasaditya. According to V. A. 
Smith, Purugupta was the proper name and Prakasaditya was the 
title. These coins are a combination of the horseman type and 
lion-slayer type. They represent Prakasaditya on horse-back 
ren ling a lion with a sword, 


It is to be observed that the early gold coins of the Guptas 
closely resemble the coins of the later Kushanas. The’ obverse of 
the Kushana proto-type, the king standing and offering incense at 
the altar, is very common in the earlier stages of the Gu pta coins. 
The reverse was also a copy of the Kushana type which had Ardok- 
sho seated on a high-backed throne. However, later on, the coins 
were completely Hinduised, The Greek legend was replaced by 
the Brahmi legend. ‘The peacock Kushana cap was never put on 
the head of a Gupta emperor. Ardoksho was replaced by goddess 
Laxmi seated on a lotus. The Kushana method of the king offer- 
ing incense at the alter lingered on for a few decades, but the 
Guptas introduced along with it new artistic types, e g., archer 
type, battle-axe type, tiger-slayer type, lion slayer type, Chhatra 
type, „horseman type, elephant type, ete, Most of these new coins 
are original in conception and do not show any sign of foreign 
influence, Their execution is very fine. The best coins may be 
seen in the Asvamedha coins of Samudragupta and the lion.slayer 
type of Chandragupta II. However, the art began to decline from 
the time of Kumargupta I. 

The legends on the coins are metrical and possess consider- 


able poctic merit. The legend *Vijitavanira Vanipatih Kum- 
aragupta Divam Jayati”, wis introduced by Kumargupta I 
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and it was copied not only by Skandagupta and Buddhagupta but 
also by Tormina, Isanavarman Avantivarman and Harsha. 

Social and Economic Conditions in Gupta Period. In 
the time of the Guptas, Hindu society was divided into four castes, 
viz., Brahmanas Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras. There were 
Ashramas through which the individuals had to pass and those 
were Brahmacharya, Grihastha, Vanaprastha and Sanyasa. Cer- 
tain duties were prescribed for the various Ashramas or stages of 
life. The king was the upholder of the social order. It was his 
duty to prevent the unlawful mixture of castes or Varnasamkara. 
Abhayadatta, a governor of a province, is described as the protec- 
tor of castes. His successor is described as the checker of the 
mixture of castes or Dharmadosha. 


We get a lot of information regarding the ideals and duties 
of the Brahmanas. They stood for intellectual and spiritual life, 
They did not bother about worldly things. The Yogi Brahmanas 
practised Dhyana or contemplation for the purpose of achieving 
Siddhi or sclf.fulflment and Moksha or salvation. The Munis 
among the Brahmanas practised extreme penance. They regarded 
Bhakti or devotion as their only concern in life. Brahmanas were 
famous for their Tapa or penance, Svadhyaya or Vedic study and 
proficiency in mantras, Sutras, Bhashyas and Pravachanas. ‘There 
are many references in the Gupta inscriptions to the grant of land 
and Agraharas to Brahmanas. The Brahmanas were held in high 
esteem by all the sections of society. If saints lived at a place, 
that place was regarded to be sacred, Modra, a Jain nobleman, 
took pride in his devotion to Brahmanas, religious preceptors and 
ascetics. Royal families had their Acharyas or preceptors among 
the Brahmanas. It is stated that Chanala Svami was the precep- 
tor of the royal family of Prabhavatigupta. Brahmanas were em- 
ployed to offer prayers for the health and welfare of the people, 
The various Brahmanas were known by their Gotras. There are 
references to many Gotras in the Gupta inscriptions, €g., Bhard- 
vaja Gotra. Bhargava Gotra, Atreya Gotra, Gautama Gotra, Vatsa 
Gotra, Kashyapa Gotra, Kanva Gotra, ete. The Brahmanas were 
known by the. Vedas to which they belonged. Some were known 
as Samvedi Brahmanas and other as Chaturvedi Brahmanas. There 
are references to some Brahmana writers and ministers, Matris 
vishnu was a Brabmana king. Mayura Rakshaka and Sikharas 
swami were Brahmanas. 

It is wrong to suppose that as the caste system was rigid, 
there were absolutely no inter-caste marriages. We are told that 
Ravikirti, a Brahmana, married Bhanvgupta, a Kshatriya girl. 
Monogamy was not practised by all. The Gupta king: practised 
polygamy, ‘There are clear references to many wives of Chandra- 
gupta TL and Kumaragupta I. However, it was the chief queen 
who had the right to take part in the religious aacrifices. 

There is a reference to the Stridhana of women out of which 
they made gifts, It appears that the practice of Sati was also pre- 
valent at that time. Weare told that the wife of Goparaja, a 
General, burnt herself along with her husband, 
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We find from the Gupta literature that the girls of high fami- 
lies and also those living in hermitages, studied books on ancient 
history and legend. They were so highly educated that they could 
not only understand but also compose verses. The girls of high 
families usually got training in the arts of singing, dancing, ete. 
There appear to have been regular institutions for the education 
of girls. The Amarakosa contains words whose meaning is female 
teachers and female instructors of Vedic Mantras. 


As regards the economic condition of the people in the Gupta 
period, a lot of progress was made in agriculture, industry, trade, 
business and banking. From the inscriptions of the Gupta period 
dealing with land, it is clear that it was not easy to secure any 
fallow, uncultivated or unsettled land for charitable purposes. 
The extent of intensive cultivation was so much that practically 
allland was brought under cultivation, The grants of land consis- 
ted of small pieces taken from different plots in different villages, 
Whenever land ‘was given to educational institutions, a provision 
was also made for labour and bullocks which were to be required 
for cultivation. 

It appears that there were separate guilds or Srenis or Niga- 
mas for indvstry, trade and banking. There are references to 
guilds of Shesrthis or bankers, Kulikas or artisans, Sarthayahas 
or traders, Tailaka Sreni or oilmen, Pattavaya Sreni or silk wea- 
vers, etc. Sometimes, many guilds were combined together into 
central guild, e.g., Sresthi, Kulika, Nigama or the federated guild 
of bankers and craftsmen, Sresthi Sarthavaha, Kulika Nigama or 
the federation of bankers, traders and artisans. 


Banking was an important function of the guilds. The latter 
accepted donations which were permanent and irrevocable. Out of 


The Gupta rulers issued currency of different designs, types 


and denominations, Coing were also of different metals, viz, gold. 
silver and copper, 


Works of public utility were constructed at many places. 
The Sudarsana reservoir (Tataka) was constructed by damming 
the flow of rivers down the hills near Girinagar in Saurashtra, 


In the Gandhara inscription, there is a reference to the 
amenities of a city such as wells, tanks, temples with halls, storage 
of drinking water, parka, lakes, causeways, ete. 


The principal foodgra ns and fruits of the Gupta period were 
rice, wheat, ginger, mustard, mango, melon, tamarind, plantain, 
cocoanut, pears, peaches, apricots, grapes, oranges, eto, 
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The textile industry seems to havé been highly developed 
during that period. The clothing of the: people of India was made 
of a variety of materials, e.g., muslin, silk, calico, linen aud wool. 
The Amarakosa has many words which are meant to indicate finer 
or coarser kind of cloth, cloth for bed covers, cloth for floor rugs, 
cloth for male and female garments, ete. The people used sewn 
and also uncut clothes. Thisinformation is to be found from the 
royal costumes on the coins of the Guptas. The Ajanta paintings 
have also costumes of different classes of menand women. The 
Pundra country produced Kashuna cloth, The best silk garments 
were produced at Banaras, Cotton @pth of avery superior qua- 
lity was manufactured at Mathura. 

Ivory was used for making and adorning furniture, manufac- 
ture of seals, ete. The high degree of skill of the stone cutters of 
the Gupta period is shown by the specimens of. sculpture and 
architecture, 

A reference may be made to the instruments of gold, silver, 
lead, copper, bronze, etc., in the Charak Samhita. The finest ex- 
ample of iron manufacture is the iron pillar of King Chandra at 
Mehrauli near the Kutub. The coppersmiths of India were also 
skilful. They built a large number of images, Both men and 
women put on ornaments. That points out tothe prosperity of 
the people, There is a reference to more than 20 different kinds 
of jewels known at that time in the Brihat Samhita, There isa 
reference to the place of origin, colour, quality, etc., of the 
diamonds, pearls and rubies. Jewels were used for many purposes. 
Sometimes they were set in great ornaments and seals. Sometimes 
they were used to make the dresses more beautiful. Somtimes 
they decorated door-ways, There isa reference to necklaces of 
80, 40, 3 and 1 strings of pearls in a list of ornaments of a house- 
holder. The work of cutting and polishing diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, etc., was also common. The art of the work 
in semiprecious stones was known in the Gupta period, 

Ceylon enjoyed a central pennon for trade purposes. The 
ports of East and West coast of India were linked together through 
Ceylon. There was a regular commercial connection between Tam- 
ralipti and Ceylon on the one hand and Indonesia and Indo-China 
on the other. 

It may be stated without any fear.of contradiction that 
the people of the Gupta period enjoyed a high standard of living. 
The people in the cities particularly lived a life of luxury. The 
people were happy and prosperous, 

Salient Features of Gupta Age. After a survey of the 
Gupta period which has rightly been called the Golden Age of 
Indian History, we might refer to some of its salient features, 
It was during this. period that the unification of the country was 
brought about. Before the rise of the Guptas, India was divided 
into a large number of States. Those petty States disappeared 
as a result of Gupta imperialism, and India came to have a united 
cen’.-alised and strong government. Both foreign and indigenous 
states disappeared from the scene. 
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The Gupta were also able to set up an efficient system of 
administration, A uniform system of government was set up 
throughout the country. Both the civil and military services 
were reorganized. The officers began to look to the welfare of the 
people. Anarchy and confusion were removed. No wonder, 
peace, order and security were established in the country. 


During the Gupta period, there was an enormous growth of 
trade and commerce, both internal and external. This was parti- 
cularly to after the conquest and annexation of the Western 
satraps in the time of Chandragupta II, The growth of trade 
and commerce must have added tothe wealth and prosperity of 
the country. A large number of gold coins found onthe western 
coast of India testify to the favourable balance of trade enjoyed 
by India at that time. 

It was during this period that India entered upon her career 
of cultural expansion and colonisation. Indian culture and civil- 
sation epread to countries like Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo, China, 
ete. It was then that Greater India came into existence. 


It was during this period that the study of Sanskrit made 
rapid progress. The patronage of the Gupta Kings must have 
gone a long way in helping this process. Mony Sanskrit works of 
great merit were produced during this period. Both the Brah- 
manas and the Buddhists made their original contribution in 
Sanskrit, 

Fine arts also made wonderful progress during this period. 
Dr. V. A. Smith rightly points out that “the three closely allied 
arts of architecture, sculpture and painting attained an extra- 
ordinary high point of achievement.” The Indian artists attained 
achievements which they had never done before. 


Tt is contended that the Guptas were the last great Hindu 
empire builders, and the ancient traditions of imperialism gradual- 
ly died out after the Gupta period. However, this point is not 
admitted today. Reference is made, in this connection, to the 
Leer: Empire of Harsha, the Maukharis and the Gurjar Prati- 

ras, 

India also witnessed the revival of. Hinduism during this 
period. Even if it is conceded that Hinduism had begun to re- 
assert itself even before the rise of the Gupta, it cannot be denied 
that Hinduism made wonderful progre during the Gupta period. 
The Gupta kings strengthened the Brahmanical religion and gave 
it a new impetus, 

According to Dr. L. D. Barnett, “The Gupta age is in the an- 
nals of classical India what the Periclean age is in the history of 
ancient Greece.” It witnessed the rise of “a strong feeling of 
nationalism, establishment and consolidation of the empire, a sound 
administrative set up to maintain it, the splendid output in the 
field of literature, the revival of religious movements and the un- 
paralleled outburst of artistic activity.” It was an age of expan- 
sion of Indian culture in the Far-East which resulted in what is 
known as Greater India, 
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The question can be asked as to what circumstances were 
responsible for the great achievements of the Guptas. The answer 
is that it was partly due to the l-beral and enlightened patronage 
of the Gupta rulers. It is pointed out that the Gupta kings sup- 
ported all intellectual and artistic activity and showed sympathy 
with the tastes and requirements of the people, The establishment 
of perfect peace and law and order must have helped the process, 
It was freedom from internal danger and external aggression that 
gave the people the necessary atmosphere in which they could 
make their maximum contribution, It is pointed out that India’s 
intercourse with foreign countries also helped in this matter. Ao. 
cording to Dr. V. A. Smith, “The extraordinary intellectual vitality 
of the Gupta period undoubtedly was largely due to the constant 
and lively exchange of ideas with foreign lands in both East and 
West,” The broad Indian vision of the people of this period also 
helped them in making progress. They were ready to learn from 
anybody and everybody and from anywhere. This is clear from 
the following statement of Varahmihir, who himself was a great 
scientist of his period: “The Yavanas are Mlechchhas. Yet the 
science of astronomy originated with them and for this reason they 
must be reverenced like gods.” [t is rightly pointed out that the 
people of Gupta period possessed a scientific spirit of enquiry. 
They had the desire and determination to learn critically and not 
to follow blindly. A specimen of that spirit is given by the follow- 
ing statement of Aryabhatta: “I dived deep in the ocean of astro- 
nomical theories, true and false, and rescued the precious sunken 
jewel of true knowledge by means of boat of my own intellect.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
AJANTA, ELLORA, AMARAVATIAND NAGARJUNAKONDA 


Caves. The Ajanta caves are at a distance of about 
40 miles from Jalgaon or about 65 miles from Aurangabad, both on 
the Central Railway. The hills of Ajanta in which the caves exist 
have an enchanting natural setting. They are ideally situated for 
residence and meditation. It is not known who selected the site 
and took the lead in striking the chisel to hew out the caves. How- 
ever, it appears that the caves had begun to appear as early as the 
second century B.C. ‘The fact is proved by the paintings and 
inscriptions in Cave No..9.and 10. The latest of the caves were 
worked out as late as the 8th century A.D. Itis obvious that the 
active period of Ajanta spread over a period of about 1000 years. 


There are as many as 30 caves at Ajanta. Five of them are 
Chaitya. temples and the rest are big halls meant for assemblage 
and cells intended for habitation. The arrangement of the Chaitya 
halls and rooms is such that they indicate the existence of a Bud- 
dhist monastery. Apart from their majesty, the Ajinta caves have 
certain features which have made them a place of pilgrimage for 
loyers of art and beauty from all parts of the world. Those fea- 
tures are thé numerous sculptural representations of Buddha and 
the Bodhisattvas andthe paintings on the walls, ceilings and 
columns of the caves. These paintings present an endless.pano- 
rama of life belonging to an age that isappeared long ago. 


The Chaitya halle are wonders of lithic work. They have 
Eenéive decorations on the facade. The columns and stupas have 
carvings and decorations on an extensive scale Outside the caves, 
there aré huge horse-shoe-shaped windows having ornate borders. 
The pillars at Ajanta have a finely wrought texture carved with 
fluted and traceried decorations. The bases and capitals are orna- 
mented with mythical animals and floral designs in great varieties. 
Most of the sculptures at Ajanta date from the fifth century’ A.D. 
One is struck by the masterly planning and gigantic execution of 
the caves. The sculptures reveal the charms of superb elegance: 


However, the real glory of Ajanta caves lies in the panorama 
of 'décorations in colour in a number of caves. The caves are dark 
from inside and the paintings must have been done in the faint 
light of oił lamps. Ordinarily, almost all the caves were painted 
but now the substantial remains of paintings are available only in 
cave Nos: 1,2, 9, 10. 11,16 and 17. Some: paintings are purely 
decorative. Some merely depict stories, The decorative paintinge 
open up an endless variety of designs and patterns, Those include 
geometric forms, spirals, zigzags, meanders. etc. The patterns 
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occur mostly as borders of paneis depicting scenes or on ceilings. 
The figures of animals, birds and plants serve as decorative pat- 
terns. In linear and natural patterns, the Ajanta paintings show 
a command over the form of the patterns and a sure and: faultless 
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hand in their execution, The animals, birds and plants ar ict- 
ed in such a way that they prove the keenness Sf eea aed 
the masterly manner of execution. The animals and birds with 
their sleek bodies and poised forms surpass animals created in 
paintings anywhere else in naturalness and grace. Animals and 
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birds are prominent in the general lay-out of the paintings and 
they are themselves important actors in the drama depicted in the 


Roysl Bath from Ajanta Cave. 


scenes. V.» may refer to a scene depicting a herd of elephants 
engaged in a bathing bout in cave No.10. The herd includes a 
number of big and small elephants depicted with the utmost free- 
dom in all conceivable positions, rollicking sportfully in a lotus 
lake at the edge of a great forest. Even in the scene in which 
several groups of persons carry the tusks of the elephants to the 
palace, the figures move gracefully in whatever space they are sup- 
posed to be and their facial expressions manifest exactly their res- 
pective roles in the scene. The clever manipulation of the compo- 
sition, the handling of the figures, the levity of their gait, all point 
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to a long experience exceeding over many generations, Although 
this is one of the earliest paintings of Ajanta, it shows maturity 
of judgment. A reference may also be made to the scenes depict- 
ing the Sama Jataka in cave No. 10, andthe Naga king with 
attendants in cave No. 9, The paintings in these caves belong to 
the second and first centuries B.C, 

After that, Ajanta remained inactive for several centuries. 
A new and vigorous phase of activity started at Ajanta with the 
rise of the Guptas in Magadha. That activity lasted for about 400 
years. It was during this period that Ajanta gave to the world 
the most precious jewels of Indian painting. The glory of Ajanta 
began to decline after the 5th century A.D. and it completely dis- 
appeared within a century, 

It was during this period that Cave Nos. 9 and 10 were partly 
re-decorated. Many caves Were executed during this poriod, They 


The Black Princess, Cave No. I, Ajanta, 
also have paintings. The art of wall 
at Ajanta during this period. The art 
all the basic colours and a great vari 
able to produce innumerable shades 
showed unfaltering command over the material handled by then. 


painting reached its climax 
ists gained full control over 
ety of mixtures. They were 
of various ,colours, The 


‘ 
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While the colours in the paintings ring and vibrate with warmth 
and liveliness, the lines record the utmost delicacy and sensitive; 
ness of the brush-strokes, 


Most of these paintings relate to Sakyamuni and the Bodhi- 
sattvas, The great events in the life of Budda, such as his birth, 


The post of a lady, Cave No. I, Ajanta. 


renunciation, attainment of enlightenment, the preaching of the 
first sermon and his death, are recorded with great care. Various 
other events in the life of Buddha are also depicted. Many scenes - 
from the Jatakas are also given. 

The paintings deal not only with religious objects but also 
with the earth, the land, water, rocks, vegetation, birds, beasts 
and human beings. There are also imaginary beings, demons form: 
ing the train of Mara who tried to mislead Buddha, various gods 
of Buddhism and Brahmanism, semi-divine beings such as Dik- 
palas, Dvarpalas, Nagas, Yakshas, Kinnaras, Gandharvas and 
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Apsaras. One finds in these paintings a faithful record of the con: 
temporary social life in its variovs aspects, its loves and hatreds, 
its passions and prejudices, houses and palaces, modes of life, 
dresses, costumes, material wealth and spiritual craving. One also 
finds the life of the poor and the common people side by side with 


Figure of an Arhat, Cave No, II, Ajanta, 


the aplanon and luxury of the palace and the court. From the 
people appearing in the paintings, one can identify the many 
racial stocks inhabiting the country at that time, Their dresses 
show fabrics of fine texture and prove that the art of weaving, 
dyeing and printing had highly developed. One also finds in those 
paintings jewellery in its finest conceivable patterns and elegant 
styles. A lot of stress, was laid by these paintings on the sensuous 
charms of the human body, particularly the female, In these 
paintings, we have not only a taste of material wealth and physi- 
cal charms, but also a deeper and finer inner sensitiveness which 
has made the paintings of Ajanta the product of a mature wisdom 
hardly rivalled anywhere else in the world. * 


The Bodhisattva Padmapani Avalokitesvara in Cave No. I 
shows the highest attainment of Indian pictorial art in figure 
paintings. In Cave No. 16, we have the scene of the Dying Prin- 
cess, About this painting, it has been said that for pathos and 
sentiment and the unmistaken way of telling its story, it cannot be 
surpassed in the history of art. The Florentine could have put 
better drawing and Venetian better colour but neither could have 
thrown better expression into it. In Cave No, 17, we have the 
charming Mother.and.Child orann shawinge Re Jat. s. se A 
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ing Rahula, their son, to Buddha. The painting in Cave No. 1 
poten, shows some foreigners in the court of an Indian king. 

the same cave, we have drinking groups and their drapery and 
other articles show clear Persian influenco. 


About the art of Ajanta, it has beer said that it captured in it- 
self the best traditions of art at home and set up traditions which 


The avaricious Brahmin Jujak, Cave No. 17, Ajanta. ` 


travelled to distant lands. Its influence can be seen at Bamiyan 
in Afghanistan, in the murals ın Fondukistan and in the wall- 
ae. from a number of sites in Central Asia. The art of 

janta became the cosmopolitan art of the Buddhist world and 
seems to have gone with Buddhism wherever it went. 


According to Griffiths, “In spite of its obvious limitations, I 
find the work.so accomplished in execution, so consistent in cons 
vention, so vivacious and varied in design, and full of such evident 
delight in beautiful form and colour, that I cannot help ranking it 
with some of the early art which the world has agreed to praise 
in Italy...The Ajanta workmanship is admirable ; long subtle 
curves are drawn with great precision in a line of unvarying thick- 
ness with one sweep of the brush; the touch is often bold and 
vigorous, the handling broad, and in some cases the impasto is as 
solid as in the best Pompeian work...The draperies, too, are 
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thoroughly understuod and though the folds maybe somewhat. con- 
ventionally drawn, they express most thoroughly the peculiarities of 
the Oriental treatment of unsewn cloth...For the Purposes of art 
education no better examples could be placed before an Indian art- 
student than those to be found in the caves of Ajanta. Here we 
have art with life init, human faces full of expression, limbs drawn 
with graco and action, flowers which bloom, birds which soar, and 
beasts that spring, or fight, or patiently carry burdens ; all are taken 
from Nature's book—growing after her pattern, and in this respect 
differing entirely from Muhammadan art, which is unreal, unnatural, 
and therefore incapable of development,” 

A Danish artist, who has published a valuable professional 
criticiam of Ajanta paintings, declares that “they represent the 
climax to which genuine Indian art has attained” ; and that every- 
thing in these pictures from the composition as a whole to the 
smallest pearl or flower testifies to depth of insight coupled with the 
greatest skill.” 


Ellora Caves. The caves of Ellora are the largest of the 
kind in India and are also one of the wonders of world on account 
of their extent, huge dimensions and elaborate carvings. These 
caves are 34 in number. 12 of them are Buddhist caves, 17 Hindu 
caves aud 5 Jain caves. The Hindu caves belong to the 8th and 
9th centuries and the Jain caves to the 10th to 13th centuries. 


As regards the Buddhist caves, the first cave is of a Vihara, 
52 feet equare with 8 cells, The second cave is probably a Chaitya, 
eet square exclusive 

of the galleries on each 
side. There are a large 
number of images of Bud- 
dha seated on a lotus in 
the teaching posture. The 
roof is supported by 12 
Massive columns arranyg- 
ed in a square, There is 
a colossal Buddha image 
seated on a lion throne 
and several images of the 
Bodhisattvas holding a 
Tosary in the tight hand 
anda lotus stalk in the 
left hand. The fifth cave 
is a spacious Vihara, 117 
feet x 58 feet with 24 pil- 
lars. The 6th cave has a 
number of interesting 
sculptures, The 10th cave 
is a Chaitya. It. has a 
highly ornamental facade 
A Brahminic deity in the act of consisting of a porch 
adoration, Kailasa, Ellora. surmounted by a gallery 
leading to the minstrel 
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gallery within the chapel, A colossalimage of Buddha is carved 
in front of the Stupa. The other two Buddhist caves are three 
storeyed Viharas. They are of considerable size and have carved 
designs. They have halls divided into aisles by rows of pillars, 
These Viharas excel al] other Buddhist caves on account of the 
profusion of Buddhist images and ornamentation. The technical 
aspect of rock architecture reached its climax in these Viharas of 
the 7th century, 


As regard Hindu caves, these are more lavishly decorated 
than all others. We come across a large number of sculptures, 


Gandharvas, ceiling of Indra Sabha, Ellora. 


beautifully carved, depicting scenes from Hindu mythology. The 
most important cave is Kailasa temple of the 8th century. It has 
the largest rock-hewn caye temple in India, It has the finest and 
grandest monolithic excavation in the world and an outstanding 
achievement of the architects and sculpturists. It standsin the 
centre of a vast court supported by rows of pilasters and colossal 
carved elephants giving the temple the effect of being suspended 
in mid-air. 


As regards the five Jain caves the Indra Sabha and Jagan- 
nath Sabha are the most remarkable. The Indra Sabha is two 
storeyed. It has been said about its upper storey that no other 
temple in Ellora is so complete in its arrangements or so finished in 
its workmanship as the upper storey is. Both in physical sculp- 
ture and in decorative motif, the artists have produced works of 
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i considerable distinction. In the Jagannath Sabha, there is a seat- 
ed image of Mahavira on a throne, 
Amaravati. Amaravati is about 40 miles by motor road from 
Guntur on the Southern Railway. The great monuments at Amara- 
vati are all in ruins. Practically nothing is left on the site. However, , 
- a large number of slabs of white or grey limestone resembling 

marble that formed parts of panels, friezes, rails and pillars re- 
covered from the old site, testify 
to the past grandeur of its: monu- 
ments and the high artistic skill 
of the sculptors. Most of them 
are in the Madras museum. | 


Amaravati was regarded to 
be a very important seat of Bud- 
dhism and it attracted pilgrims 
from distant places. Its Great 
Stupa was famous asit contained 
the relics of Buddha. It was sur- 
rounded by a sculptured rail 
about 13 feet high, The Greut 
Stupa rose to a: height of about 
100 feet. The rail was formed of 
upright slabs or pillars about 10 | 
fect high. The inside of the rail 
was richly carved. The rail was | 
probably the most elaborate and | 
artistic monument of the kind in 
India. The Stupa measured about 
435 feet in circumference at the 
base. It was entirely faced with 
slabs of rich sculpture up to the 
capital. No other Buddhist shrine 
in India hasso many sculptures 
as Amaravati. It is not equalled 
by any in quality. Hiuen Tsang 
rightly observed thatit “display- , 
ed all the magnificence ot the | 
palaces of Bactria,” It is possible 
that the original Stupa might 

i ~ have been built hy Asoka. Maha- 

A battle scene, Kailasa, deva, one of his missionaries, 

Ellora. went to South India and he is 

supposed to have established a centro there, In the time of Hiuen 

Tsang, Amaravati was falling in ruins. In spite of that, there were 
about 20 monasteries still in good condition and they provide 

residence for nearly a thousand monks belonging to various schools 

of Buddhism. It was at Amaravati that Hiuen Tsang studied the 

Buddhist scriptures. 

Critics of art point out to four periods of development of the art 

at Amaravati. During the first period which ranged from about 

200 B.C. to 106 B.C., the style was similar to that of Bharhut. The 
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specimens of this period are very few and those also mostly in 
fragments. They exhibit a certain amount of stiffness, void of 
flexion. We come across some animals with wings and eagle heads. 


The second period was up to about 100 A.D. and it showed a 
definite step forward. The earlier stiffness was less noticeable. For 


The alms box of Buddha, Amaravati. 


the first time, we have Buddha represented in human form, Women 
are shown as dressed but they still appear to be nude. 


The third period covered the second century A.D. To this 
eriod belongs the rail constructed around the Great Stupa. We 
ave a large number of the remains of the rai] and their imposing 

character shows that it was a noble structure. The figures here are 
delicate and there is a soft touch in them. They crowd in the 
scenes but there is a light feeling in all. A remarkable feature of 
these sculptures is the delineation of different planes. In the repre- 
sentation of scenes of action and human emotions, the sculptors of 
the rail period were complete masters. 


The fourth period was during the third century A.D. The 
figures of this period are sometimes slightly taller and slimmer. 
Occasionally, they are somewhat diminutive in size, The finest 
miniature sculptures in small circular bosses in the friezes and casing 
slabs are the work of this period. Most of the sculptures of this 
period are carved over the original early casing slabs. 
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In evolution of Torana or Gateway of a Buddhist Stupa, the 
earliest type is to be found at Amaravati, It consisted of only a 
— pillars to which were tied the two ends of a fresh wreath 

ly or periodically. In course of time, it gave place to structural | 
representations as seen at Bharhut and Sanchi. The primitive Torana 
as depicted in the contemporary soulptural representations of the 
original great Stupa of Amaravati on its decorative slabs, con- 
sisted of two slender pillars. Their tops were guarded by two to 
four lions. Connecting the four gateways was the rail round the 
Stupa, 

According to Dr. A. O. Sen, the art of Amaravati developed 
out of the inspiration and style of the artists of Asoka. It is possibie ~~ 
that after the fall of Mauryan empire, some of the artists found S 
refuge in the courts of the Satavahanas who were the political succes- 
sors of the Mauryas. These artists developed the art of the Sata- 

` vahanas. The art of Amaravati was reflected in the Gupta art. It 
also inspired the Pallava cave temple sculptures of the seventh cens 
tury at Tae eo from where the influence of Amaravati 
spread to Greater India and its influence can be seen at Borobudur, 
Prambanam, etc, . 


Nagarjunakonda. Nagarjunakonda is about 16 miles by 

motor road from Macherla on the Southern Railway. The latter is 

- the terminus of a branch line from Guntur on the Southern Railway. : 

Most of the monuments of Nagarjunakonda are in ruins. The ‘older 
name of Nagarjunakonda was Sri-Parvata. Hiuen Tsang tells us 
that a Satavahana king built there a monastery for Nagarjuna, the 
famous Buddhist divine of the second century A.D. On the site of 
pepe ee rA there —_ aà great city named Vijayapuri which, 
ing an ‘image, was visi b le from 

all parts of India, Ceylon and Ching ek nh aia 


Some of the donors at Nagarjunakonda were the Buddhist 
queens and princesses of the Ikshvaku dynasty although their hus- 
bands were followers of Brahmanism, One Vihara in Nagarjuna- 
konda is named Sihala Vihara. It was founded for the accommo- 
pe paras ce from Ceylon. This Vihara contained a shrine with 


The Stupas at Nagarjunakonda were constructed in the form 
of a wheel on plan with hub, spokes and tyre complete, all in brick 
work. In section, their construction resembles an umbrella, The 
dome of the Stupa rested on a drum 3 to 5 feet high, At the four 
cardinal points, a rectangular platform projected outwards and 
served as an altar for the floral offerings of the worshippers. In the 
larger Stupas, each platform supported five stone pillars. We have 
the relic of Buddha in the Great Stupa of Nagarjunakonda. 


2 te tpt 


As the Nagarjunakonda site is to be flooded by the construc- 
tion of a dam on the river, it has beon dug up completely, Excavas 
tions have brought to light the remains of a number of other Stu- 
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, 
pe, monasteries, sculptures, inscriptions, eto, However, when those 
in detail, those w add to our knowledge of the 

Koleva Eai period of Indian history, ‘ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE VAKATAEAS 


According to Prof. Dubreuil, “Of all the dynasties of the 
Deccan that have reigned from the third to the sixth century, the 
most glorious, the one that must be given the place of honour, the 
one that has excelled all others, the one that‘ had the greatest civi- 
lization of the whole of the Daccan is unquestionably the illustrious 
dynasty of the Vakatakas.’’ The Vakatakas were the contempo- 
raries of the Guptas and ruled in Central India. 


As regards the origin of the Vakatakas, the view of Dr. Jayas- 
wal was that the Vakatakas originally came from a place named 
WVakataka which was identified by him with Bagat in the Orchha 
State. However, the view of Dr. Jayaswal has been challenged by 
Prof. Mirashi who is in favour of the southern origin of the Vaka- 
takas. To quote Mirashi, “In support of his theory, he (Dr. Jayas- 
wal) tried to show that some of the coins discovered at Kosam near 
Allahabad, another place in North India, were issued by Pravar- 
sena I and other kings of the Vakataka dynasty. But Jayswal’s 
readings are all doubtful and have not been accepted by other 
scholars. Asa matter of fact, the Vakatakas never issued any 
coins but used the currency of the Guptas throughout their king- 
dom.. There is thus no valid argument to support the theory that 
the Vakatakas were originally a northern dynasty. On the other 
hand, there are several indications that they came to this province 
from the South, Their Sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions contain 
several expressions which bear striking similarities to those used 
In Pallava grants. Like the Satakarnis, Kadambas and Chalukyas 
of the South, the early Vakatakas called themselves Haritiputras, 
the descendants of Hariti. They assumed the title of Dharma- 
Maharaja which also is noticed in the records of only some southern 
dynasties such as the Pallavas and Kadambas. It seems certain, 
therefore, that the Vakatakas originally hailed from the South.” 

The founder of the Vakataka dynasty was Vindhyasakti who 
has been described in the inscriptions as Vakataka Vamsaketu. 

Vindhyasakti has been given a lot of praise in an inscription from : 
Ajanta. It is stated that he increased his power by fighting great 
battles. He was irresistible when he was provoked. He was un- 
common both in charity and in battle. He has been compared to 
Indra and Vishnu. He had a large cavalry with whose help he 
was able to defeat his enemies, 

Vindhyasakti was succeeded by his son Pravarsena I. Pro- 
bably he was the same person who has been mentioned in the 

Puranas as Pravira, If the identification is correct, Pravarsena I 
was a valiant king. As Akbar is called the real founder of the 
Mughul empire, likewise Pravarsena I can be called the real 
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founder of the Vakataka dynasty. He extended his territory up 
tothe Narmada. He is said to have performed all the seven 
sacrifices, viz., Agnishtoma, Aptoryama, Vajapeya, Jyotishtoma, 
Brihaspatisava, Sadyaska and Asvamedha. It is pointed out that 
be performed as many as 4 horse racrifices. That could have been 
possible only if he was able fo lead successful expeditions in 
different directions. He took up the title of Samrat. Probably he 
shifted his capital from Chanaka to a more centrally situated place 
like Purika. It is possible that Pravarsena I deposed the Naga 
ruler of Purika and annexed his kingdom. He also entered into a 
matrimonial alliance with the Bharsivas. Gautamiputra, son of 
Pravarsena I, was married to the daughter of Bhavanaga, the Bhar- 
siva king. The Bharsivas were a great power at that time and the 
matrimonial alliance with them must have added to the power and 
prestige of the Vakatakas. This is amply proved by the fact that 
the descendants of Gautamiputra took great pride in referring to 
this matrimonial alliance. ee 


If the testimony of the Puranas is to be believed, Pravarsena 


i had four sons and all of them became kings, This view was not 


accepted at all for a long time. However, in 1939, a copper plate 
was found in which it is stated that Pravarsena I had a son named 
Sarvasena. This name also occurs in a revised reading of the 
Ajanta cave inscription by Prof. Mirashi. It is possible that the 
empire of Pravarsena I might have been divided among his four 
sons. However, the oldest branch of the Vakatakas continued to | 
rule from their capital at Purika. Sarvasena established himself 
at Vatsagulama in the Akola district. The names of the other 
two sons are still not known. 


t: Gautamiputra, the eldest son of Pravarsena I, pre-deceased his 
father. Consequently, Pravarsena I was succeeded by his grandson | 
named Rudrasena I. . As he was son of a Bharsiva lady, Rudra- 
sena I could depend upon the support of the Bharsivas. Rudrasena 
I was a contemporary of Samudragupta and was probably the same 
person as Rudradeva named in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 
However, this view is not accepted by Prof. Mirashi. The name 
of Rudrasena appears in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription along 
with 8 other princes, There is reason to believe that Rudrasena I. 
was the leader of the confederacy formed against Samudragupta 
in the Deccan. Tho result of his defeat at the hands of Samudra-: 
gupta was that he was deprived of his Central Indian possessions 
and some of the territories south of the Narmada. Consequently, 
the main line of the Vakatakas was confined to Northern Vidarbha. 


Rudrasena I was succeeded by his son Prithvisena I. The 
latter added to his territory by the conquest and annexation of 
Kuntala, Prithvisena I is described in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription as Kuntalendra. Kuntal can be identified with the 
Kanarese country, 

Prithvisena I was succeeded by his son Rudrasena II. The 
latter was.a contemporary of Chandragupta II. He sought an 
alliance with Rudrasena If before starting his compaigns against 
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the Sakas. This he did by marrying his daughter Prabhavati 
Gupta to Rudrasena II. Prabhavati Gupta was the daughter of 
K , & Naga princess who was married to Chandragupta IT. 
The above relations must have added to the prestige of Rudrasena 
If, As Rudrasena II did not rule long and wag succeeded by his 
minor sons, Divakarsena and Damondarsena, all power fell into the 
hands of Prabhavuti Gupta. It is remarkable to note that Prabha- 
vati Gupta managed the affairs of the state very efficiently. After 
a short reign, Divakarsena was succeeded by his brother Damodar- 
sena. The latter took up the title of Pravarsena II. There are 
many referencesto the donations of fields and villages by Pravar- 
sena II. It is stated in a copper plate inscription that Pravarsena 
II founded a new city named Pravarpura, It is possible that he 
might have shifted his capital to the new place. Pravarsena II 
wasa follower ofSambhu. He contended that he had establizhed | 
the reign of Kritayuga or Golden Age. He gave plenty of gifte to 
Brahmanas, 


Narendrasena succeeded his father Pravarsena II, He is stat- 
ed to have followed an aggressive policy. He also probably con- 
quered some territories in the North and East. Some copper plates 
of his son show that Narendrasena defeated his enemies and hie 
orders were honoured by the rulers of Kosala, Mekala and Malava. 
According to Prof. Mirashi, Malava had probably become indepen- 
dent under its viceroy, Govind Gupta. It is pointed out that the . 
submission of Malava to Narendrasena fits in with his reign period 
which according to Mirashi was from 450 to 465 A.D. 


Prithvisena II succeeded his father Narendrasena, He is 
desoribed in one inscription as “the restorer of the broken fortune 
of the family.” According to Prof. Mirashi, Pirthvisena II changed 
his capital to Padmapura. He was able to subdue successfully the 

Nalas of the Bastar State. He was able to consolidate his position 

{in Eastern Vidarbha. He was the last known member of the senior 
Branch of the Vakatakas. Thus ended the senior Branch of the 
Vakataka dynasty near about 480 A.D, : 


: Before the discovery in 1939 of the Basima copper plate ins- 
cription of Vindhyasakti II, nothing was known ee the Junior 
or Vatsagulma branch of the Vakatakas. The names of many 
members of this branch were mentioned in an Ajanta inscription, 

but those were not read properly on account of the mutilation of 

‘the record. However, those names have been restored by Prof. 
Mirashi in a new edition of that inscription. , 


Sarvasena wasthe founder of this Branch, He is described as 

` a son of Pravarsena I, Probably he was a younger son and he set 

up a separate kingdom of his own with Vatsagulma in the Akola 

"district as his capital. He took up the title of Dharma Maharaja. 

He is described as the author of the Harivijaya, a Prakrit Kavya, 
-and some Prakrit Gathas included in the Gathasaptasati. 


Vindhyasewa succeeded his father Sarvasena and he took up 
the title of Vindhyasakti II. He also took up the title of Dharma 
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Maharaja. Ho was the author of the Basima grant made from his 
capital Vatsagulma in the 37th year of his reign. 

Vindhyasakti was succeeded by his son Pravarsena II. How- 
ever, practically nothing is known about him except the fact that 
he was an enlightened ruler. The latter was succeeded by a ruler 
whose name has been jost in the Ajanta inscription. The only 
thing we know about him is that he-ruled well. (Prashsas Sam- 
yaka). He was succeeded by his son Devasena. A copper plate 
inseription was issued by him from Vatsagulma. He had a very 
capable minister named Hastibhoja. He left the work of adminis- 
tration into his hands and gave himself to pleasure. 


Devasena was succeeded by his son Harishena. Hc is describ. 
ed as a valiant king. He made many conyuests and was responsible 
for the extension of his territory in all directions. His conquests 
included Kosala, Kalinga, Avanti, Kuntala, Trikuta (Nasik District), 
Lata (Gujrat) and Andhra, He ruled over a vast territory from 
Malava in the North, Kuntala in the South and the Bay of Bengal 
in the East and the Arabian sca in the West. Varahadeva was his 
competent and popular ntinister. He was responsible for the excava- 
tion of the Ajanta cave ‘on which the information regarding the 
Junior Branch of the Vakatakas was given. It appears that the 
ee empire reached the height of its glory during the reign of 
this ruler. 


We know nothing about this branch of the Vakatakas after 
the death of Harishena who ruled towards the last quarter of the 
Stheentury A.D It is possible that this branch was overthrown 
about the middle of the next century, It is difficult to point out 
the causes responsible for the downfall of this branch. It is pés- 
sible that it was due to the weak successors of Harishena. The rise 
of new powers like the Kalachuris and Kadambas and also the 
growth of the power of the Nalas might have contributed to their 
fall, The rise of Yasodharman in the second quarter of the 6th 
century also might have contributed to their fall. Most probably 
the Kalachuris were responsible for the final overthrow of the 
Vakataka power. 


As regords the age of the Vakatakas, there was a lot of activ- 
ity in the fields of religion, art and literature. The Vakataka kings 
were staunch Hindus. Most of them were the followers of Siva under 
the name of Maheshwar and Maha Bhairava except Rudrasena II, 
son-in-law of Chandragupta II who wae a worshipper of Vishnu. The 
Vakataka kings performed many sacrifices as laid down in the Hindu 
Dharma Sastras. Pravarsena is stated to have performed all the 
seven sacrifices. He is stated to have performed 4 Asvamedha 
sacrifices. The Vakataka kings gave grants of land and even villages 
to the pious and learned Brahmanas, They constructed many temples 
for the worship of Siva,. 

The Vakataka.kings were not only the great patrons of learns 
ing but were themselves authors of repute. Sarvasena was the 
author of Harivijaya, a Prakrit Kavya.: That book was based on 
the Krishna, Satyabhama and Parijata episode in the Mahabharata, 
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That Kavya is not available today but we have many extracts fram 
it in the form of quotations by other authors. Even those extracts 
speak volumes about the excellence of the style and theme of this 
ate In addition to the Kavya, Sirvasena was the author of & 
large number of the Gathas included in the Gathasaptsati. Vatsa+ 
gulma, his capital, became a centre of learning and culture. 


Pravarsena II of the main branch of the Vakatakas was also 
the author of many Prakrit Gathas included in the Gathasaptsati, 
He was also the author of Kavya Setubandha also known as 
Ravanavaho in Maharashtri Prakrit. According to Dandin, Setu- 
bandha was a mine of gems in the form of sayings. According to 
Bana, “By means of this Setu (i.e., Setubandha) the fame of 
Pravarsena crossed the ocean as the army of monkeys had before by 
means of the bridge.” It is also possible that Kalidas-also lived in 
the court of Pravarsena II for some time and also wrote his Megha- 
duta there. The Vakatakas were also the’ patrons of painting, 
sculpture and architecture, The shrines of Tigowa and Nachna in 
the Vidarbha state are even nowin a good state of preservation. 
The pillars in the verandah of Tigowa shrine have capitals of the 
Indo-Persepolitan style. They have half-seated lions carved back 
to back with a tree between. them, There are also the statues of 
Ganga and Yamuna in that shrine. The shrine at Nachra was 
built in the time of Pravarsena II by a feudatory known as 
Vyaghradeva, 


The Vihara caves XVI, XVII and Chaitya cave XIX at Ajanta 
belong to the Vakataka period. The Vihara cave XVI was excavated 
by Varahadeva, minister of Harishena. It contains a hall which is 
66 ft. long, 65 ft, broad and 50 ft. high. The roof is cut in the form 
of beams and rafters. There isa very big state of Buddha in the 
Dharma-chakra Pravartna Mudra, The picture galleries of thie 
cave have been spoiled but the picture of the dying prince has been 
highly praised by Griffiths for its pathos, sentiment, artistic skill 
and colour. The Vihar cave XVII is also similar to cave XVI. Cave 
XIX has been elaborately carved with beautiful sculptures. There 
are the sculptures of both in sitting and standing postures. Accord- 
ing Se Fergusson, it is one of the best specimens of the Buddhist art 
in India. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
THE MAITRAKAS AND THE MAUKHARIS 


Before dealing with the history of Harsha, it seems desirable 
to refer to the Maitrakas of Valabhiand the Maukharis of Kanavuj. 


Maitrakas of Valabhi. The date of the foundation of the 
kingdom of Valabhi by the Maitrakas is not certain. However, it 
PERE that it rose out of the ruins of the Gupta empire. Senapati 
Bhatarka established hisrule in Saurashtra with Valabhi as capi- 
tal. Asall the royal grants were issued from Valabhi, it is pre- 
sumed that Valibhi must have been the capital. However, it is 
not clear as to why the capital was shifted from Girinagara (Juna- 
gadh) to Valabhi. A suggestion is that the capital had to be shifted 
because the bursting of the Sudarshana lake became a menace to 
safety of the city. However, such an explanation is not accepted 
as the new capital was at a very great distance from the old one. 
It is not possible to determine the extent of the kingdom of Valabhi. 
However, the site of old Valabhi is now represented by Wala or 
Vala in the former state of Bhavanagar. As’ Bhatarka was the 
Governor of Saurashtra, it is presumed that the kingdom of Valabhi 
corresponded to former Saurashtra. 


Dharasena I. Bhatarka was succeeded by his son, Dharasena 
I- Both Bhatarka and Dharasena I called themselves Senapatis. 
However, the next five rulers called themselves, Maharajas and 
their names were Dronasimha, Dhravasena I, Dharpatta, Guhasena 
and Dharasena II, It appears that they either maintained nominal 
allegiance to the Guptas or owed allegiance to some other power 
i gek time. It is suggested that that power might have been 

© Hunas, 


Dhruvasena I issued as many as 16 grants. He also paid 
some nominal alleginance toa sovereign, He was on the throne 
from at least 525 A.D, to 545 A.D. 


The known dates of Guhasena ranged from 556 to 559 A.D. 
to 567 A.D. Itis noteworthy that the grants of Guhasena do not 
use the term Paramabhattaraka:Padanudhyata along with his 
name although the term was used with the names of his predecessors. 
That shows that he did not owe even nomina] allegiance to any 
overlord. 

Guhasena was succeeded by his son Dharasena Il, He took 
up the title of Mahadhiraja and the assumption of his title must 
have been due to the extension of his territory. The extension of 
the territory is also supported by Hiuen Tsang. It is not possible 
to say which territory was conquered by Dharascna II but probably 
it was on the western extremity of Saurashtra. His known dates 

are between 571 A.D, and 590 A.D. 
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Dharasena II was succeeded by his son Siladitya I Dharma- 
ditya. His known dates are between 606 A.D. and 612 A.D. It 
is contended that king Siladitya ruled over an extensive territory 
and Valabhi was at that time the most powerful kingdom in west- 
ern India. Hiuen Tsang tells us that Biladitya was a “monarch 
of great administrative ability and of rare kindness and compas 
sion.” He built a Buddhist temple which was ‘extremely artistic 
in structure and ornament.” He held every year a great religious 
assembly to which were summoned Buddhists from all quarters. 
Dharmaditya was his surname, 

Siladitya was succeeded by his younger brother named Khara- 
graha. The latter was succeeded by his son Dharasena Hil. During 
his reign, the kingdom of Valabhi included northern Gujrat. 


Dharasena III was succeeded by his younger brother Dhruva- 
sena II some time before 629 A.D. It was during his. reign that 
Hiuen Tsang visited India and we learn from the Chinese traveller 
that Dhruvasena II was the son-in-law of Harsha. He was a man 
of hasty temper and of a shallow mind. However, he was a sincere 
believer in Buddhism. He attended the religious assembly called 
by Harsha at Prayaga and probably also the one at Kanaaj. 
Dhruvasena II ruled up to at least 640-641 A.D. and was succeeded 
by his son Dharasena IV. His known dates are 646 and 650 A.D. 


The above-mentioned kings were the contemporaries of Har- 
sha. Valabhiat that time wasa powerful and independent king- 
dom. It exercised supremacy over northern Gujrat and a part of 
Malava. The inscriptions of the Gurjaras of Broach tell us that 
Dadda II won great glory by protecting the lord of Valabhi who 
had been overpowered by the great-lord, the illustrious Harsha- 
deva. This shows that there was a conflict between Harsha and 
the king of Valabhi. More than this, we know nothing about the 
conflict. We cannot say as to what circumstances were responsible 
for the conflict, It appears that at first Harsha got some success 
against the ruler of Valabhi but the latter got help from Dadda II 
and others and thus Valabhi was saved, It is contended that 
Valabhi was never conquered by Harsha and its rules never became 
his subordinate vassals. ; 

Dharasena IV took up imperial titles and called himself Para- 
mabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, Parameshwara and, Chas 
kravartin. His grants do not prove conclusively that he conquered 
the Gurjara kingdom. : It is possible that those grants were issued 
when Dharasena IV was enjoying the hospitality of the Gurjara 
king in thé latter’s territory. It is suggested that he reached Broach 
in course of a victorious military campaign. However, the occupa- 
tion of Broach was temporary. The reign of Dharasena IV is an 
important epoch in the history of Valabhi. He added to the power 
and prestige of Valabhi, Bhatti, the great poet, lived in his court, 
Dharasena IV died some time before 653 A.D. 


There was a lot of trouble in Valabhi after the death of Dharas 
sena IV. It was only in the time of Siladitya III that stability 
was restored in the state. Siladitya III was powerful ruler. He 
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took up imperial titles and conquered the Gurjara kingdom. In 
676 A.D., he made some land grants. The Gurjaras were able to 
throw off the yoke of Valabhi after a short time, robably with the 
help of Western Chalukyas. The successors of Siladitya III were 
Siladitya IV, Siladitya V, Siladitya VI, and Siladitya VII. They 
were all related to each other as father to son, Siladitya VII was 
ruling in 766-67 A.D. It is probable that Valabhi was invaded by 
the Arabs in the reign of Siladitya V. The Arabs started from their 

se in Sindh, overran a t part of Rajputana, Gujrat and 

thiawar and OAL for as Ujjayani. It is true that the 
Arabs were successful at the beginning but they were ultimately 
re by the Chalukya king of Lata and Pratihara king of Malava. 
> ke raids must have taken place between 725 A.D. and 

It is true that the Arabs were beaten back, but the ruler of 
Vajabhi was not allowed to rule in peace. The South-Western part 
of Kathiawar passed out of Valabhi hands and formed a separate 
kingdom. The rise and growth of the Chalukyas, the Pratiharas 
and Rashtrakutas was a serious menace to Valabhi and was partly 
responsible for the fall of Valabbi. 

Siladitya VII was the last known king of Valabhi, The rule 
of the family in Valabhi came to an end probably not long after 

766-67 A.D. The city of bes was destroyed either on that 
occasion or a little earlier, We are not lucky in having the details 
about the destruction of Valabhi and this is practically a mystery. 
Tt is suggested that Valabhi was overthrown by Varaha or his 
predecessor. It is.also suggested that the Pratihara king destroyed 
the kingdom of Valabhi and set up feudatory families like the 
Chapas and the Chalukyas. This seems to be the most reasonable 
explanation of the fall of Valabhi. 

Alberuni tells us that the kingdom of Valabhi was destroyed 
by the Arabs. A rich citizen of Valabhi had a quarrel with the king. 
Being afraid of his resentment, he fled to the Arab ruler of Sindh. 
He offered the ruler of Sindh presents of money and asked him to 
send a naval force against Valabhi, “The Arab ‘ruler accordingly 
made a night attack, killed the king and his people, and destroyed 
the town,” 

The Maitrakas of Valabhi rose to power towards the close of 
the fifth century A.D, It was during the 6th and 7th centuries 
that they made themselves most powerful in western India. It was 
towards the end of the 8th century that their dynasty was overs 

thrown, 

Valabhi played an important partasa great seat of learning 
and culture. It was also a centre of trade and commerce, Bharu- 
kachchha was an entrepot of goods and traffic. The city of Valabhi 
was “a port of international trade with numerous warehouses full 
of rarest merchandise.” She was at the height of glory during the 
7th and 8th centuries. It is true that the rulers of Valabhi were the 
followers of the Siva yet they did not follow a policy of persecuting 
the Buddhists, Hiuen Tsang tells us that at the time of his visit to 
Vala bhi, its ruler was a Buddhist. When Itsing visited Valabhi, he 
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found it a great centre of learning. Valabhi was practically given 
the same status as the University of Nalanda. Gunamati and 
Sthiramati were two famous Buddhist scholars of Valabbi at the 
middle of the 7th century A.D. Valabhiwas not only a Buddhist 
cèntre of learning. Students from all over the country, including 
Brahmana boys, came to Valabhi to have higher education. We 
are told that the graduates of Valabhi were given high executive 
posts. The subjects taught were both secular and sacred. There 
was an atmosphere of intellectual freedom in the university, It was 
famous for its catholicity. We are told that scholars from all parts 
of India came to Valabhi and stayed for two or three years to discuss 
“possible and impossible doctrines,” The University got help not 
only from the king but also from rich merchants. 


The Maukharis. Tho term ‘Maukhari’ is a very ancient one. 
Itis mentioned by Panini in Ashtadhyayi. We have come across 
a seal of a Maukhari clan‘of the Mauryan period, An inscription, 
dated 239 A.D., has been found inthe former Kotah State and it 
refers to'a Maukhari General. We have reference to many Mau- 
khari families during the third century A.D. in Rajasthan, The 
Maukharis were widely spread over Northern India. When they 
became a great power, they claimed their descent from Asvapati 
who is mentioned in the Mahabharata as King of Madra in Central 
Punjab, 

In the 6th century A.D, a Maukhari family ruled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaya. The names of two groups of Maukhari rulers 
have been found from inscriptions and literature. The founder 
of the first line was Yajna-vatman and his successors were—Sardula- 
varman and Ananta.varman, The Harshacharita and the Asirgad 
copper seal inscription of Sarva-varman give us the names of the 
second line of the Maukharis and their names were Hari-varman, 
Aditya-varman, Ishwar-varman, Isana-varman, Sarva-varman, 
Avanti-varman and Graha-varman, 


It isto be noted that neither Yajna-varman nor Sardulas 
varman nor Ananta. varman ‘is described as Raja or Maharaja in 
the inscriptions. They are described merely as Samantas or Saman- 
tachudamani. They were all the foudatories of the Guptas, All 
of them ruled in the first half of the 6th century A.D, or a little 
earlier. 

-Hari-varman is mentioned as the first king of the new line of 

the Maukhari rulers. He is given the title of Maharaja which shows 

. that -he was an independent ruler. He is described in the inscrip- 

tions as one ‘whose fame stretched out to the four oceans and who 

had other kings brought under his subjection by his prowess and 
affection.” 

Hari-varman is succeeded by Aditya-varman. The latter 
married Harshagupta, the daughter of king Krishnagupta and sister 
of Harshagupta of Magadha. There are references to feuds between 
the Maukharis and the Guptas in Harshchatita and in inscriptions. 
It is probable that those feuds were sometimes settled by matri- 
monial alliances between the contending parties, 
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Aditya-varman was succeeded by his son, Isvar-varman. He 
is given the title of Maharaja. He must have ruled before 554 
A.D. which is the earliest known date of his son Isana-varman, In 
the Jaunpur stone inscription, many important things are mention- 
ed, It is stated there that “‘a spark of fire that had come by the 
road from the city of Dhara, was easily extinguished by Isvar- 
varman,” Thisrefers to the -defeat of Yasodharman, the chief 
of Malava, who might have shifted his capital from. Mandasor to 
Dhara. The twocities are near each other, Is appears that the 
chief of Dhara was the aggressor. It is also stated in. the same 
inscription that “The lord of the Andhras, wholly ‘given to fear, 
‘took up his abode in the crevices of the. Vindhya mountain.” This 
means that Isvar-varman defeated the Andhras who had crossed 
the Vindhyas to invade Northern India, The same inscription tells 
as that Isvar-varman defeated. another king who “retired to the 
Raivotaka mountain,” This shows that an invader from Saurashtra 
or Kathiawar was defeated by Isvar-varman. 


We learn from the, Asirgad ‘inscription that Devi Upagupta 
was married to Isvar-varman, It appears that that lady was. a 
princess of the Gupta family of Magadha.. We learn from the 
Harsha inscription that Isyar-varman was. kind, compassionate, 
pious in conduct, ambitious, self-reliant, truthful in speech and 
liberal in gifts, 


Isvar-varman was sticceeded by his son Isana-varman. He 
was the first Maukhari king. who took up the title of Maharajadhiraja. 
Tf we study his achievements as: given in the Harsha inscription, 
it was not an empty boast. . He won victories over the Andhras, 
the Sulikas and the Gaudas. In this “way, the Maukharis. became 
the rivals of the later Guptas. This state of affairs cantinued for 
many generations and ultimately the Maukharis were completely 
finished in the time of Graha-Varman who’ was the brother-in-law 
of King Harsha. The Maukharis. were at the height of their. power 
in the time of Isana-varman, His victory over the Sulikas who 
have been identified with the Cholas, was. a landmark in the history 
of the Maukharis. - Wo are told that the Chola city of Kollipakkai 
was surrounded by Suli, The victory of Isana-varman over the 
Cholas, the Andhras and the Gaudas entitle him to the title of 
Maharajadhiraja.. 


It i not possible to determine the exact limits of the kingdom 
of Isana-varman, If we judge it from the find spots of coins and 
inscriptions, the kingdom was the same as the present Uttar Pra- 
desh. It also included portions af Magadha. Iti contended that 
Asirgadh was “a Maukhari outpost in the Deccan.’ The view of 
Aravamuthan is that “The fortress of Asirgadh fell into the hands 
of the Maukharis” as “no other suggestion explains, at any rate, 
how Sarva-varman'‘s seal could have migrated to Asirgarh,’? How- 
ever, it is pointed out that copper platés and seals can be easily 
carried to distant places. There is alsoa doubt whether the seal 
was actually found at.Asirgadh or not. It is contended that the 
Maukhbari dominion under Isana-varman extended up to the Sutlej, 
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However, it is pointed out that there is no sufficient ground for 
such & conclusion. 


Many dated coins of Isana-varman, Sarva-varman and Avanti: 
varman have been found, However, the numerical figures are not 
certain. Different interpretations baye been put forward by vari- 
ous scholars, Dr. R.C. Majumdaris of the opinion that Isana- 
varman ruled from about 558 A.D, to 576 A.D., Sarva-varman 
po ae AR to 580 A.D. and Avanti-varman from about 580 


We are not sure about the successor of Avanti-varman. It is 
stated in the Harshcharita that Graha-varman was the eldest son 
of Avanti-varman and he sought the hand of the daughter of 
Prabhakara-Vardhan, The view of Dr. Majumdar is that Graha- 
varman succeeded Avanti-varman, and later on married Rajyasti. 


The Nalanda seal tells us that Graha-varman was not the son 
and successor of Avanti-varman, The reading of the seal is defec- 
tive and much reliance cannot be placed on it. However, the fact 
remains that Graha-varman married the daughter of Prabhakara- 
Vardhan and this has been described as “uniting the two brilliant 
lines of/Pushpabhuti end Mukhara.”’ However, Graha-varman was 
not destined to rule long. A Gupta king of Eastern Malava, prob- 
ably Devagupta, in alliance with Sasanka, king of the Gaudas, 
attacked Eanan and killed Graha-varman. Rajyasri was caps 
tured and imprisoned. All this happened in 606 A.D. 


Itis well-known that Harsha became the ruler of Kanauj. 
However, somo members of the Maukhari family continued to rule 
over small territories first as feudatories of Harsha and then as 
semi-independent or independent rulers after the death of Harsha. 
The name of a Maukhari prince named Bhoga-varman appears in 
an inscription of Jaideva II, This inscription is dated 759 A.D. It 
is stated there that Bhoga-varman was the son-in-law of Aditya- 
sena of Magadha. It is obvious that he must have been a big man, 
otherwise he would not have been made son-in-law by Adityasena. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
HARSHA. VARDHANA AND HIS TIMES 


Sources. Oar knowledge about the reign of Harsha ls “far 
mere piecke than what we powess respecting any other carly 


Hiuen Tsang 


Indian ruler.” We ore lucky in having the writings of Hiuen . 
Tsang and Banabhatta, Those are supplemented by epigraphic 


and numismatic evidence, 
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Hiven Tsang. Kiom war a Chisme pilgris 
Visited India between hrpa F He iscalled the “Prises 


of Pilgrims,” “Master of the Law” oak" Breent Skyermen!”. He 
was born in 600 A D. and died is 664 A.D, He became s monk at 
the age of 20, At the agp a£ Baie Gastted te vine TaS 
Land of the Moon.” 

secretly from his country, He passed throwgh Tashkand, Bamer- 
kand and Balkh and resehed Gandhare in 630 A.D. From there 
he went to Kashuiere where he stayed for two years He come 
ca ated tie pt et ee 
ife o a x a yaa wrraget. 
He spent a lot of time at the Nalanda University. He was invited 
by king Kumara of Kamrupa and Harsha of Kanes). He viested 
the Docean and the Western Ghats, He practionliy travelled all 
over the country, In 644, he got permission from anba to go 
back to his country. A named Udhita was deputed to escert 
him to the frontier, Hiven reached China in 645 A.D. after 
passing through the Pamirs snd n In 
way, he succeeded in taking home 150 particles of Boddba’s badiiy 
relics, various images of the Buddha in gold, al . 
wood and 657 distinct volumes of manuteripts. The 
life was devoted to the work of tion. bas 


the Western World by Beal or “Oa Yuan Chwang’s Travels io 
India” by Watters, A of Hiven Trang was written by 
his friend Hwai-li. This- has translated by Beal in “Life of 
Hiuen Tsang.” 

It has holy been pointed ome eee Mookerjeo that 
the account of India left to us by Hiven Tsang »roads like a Gazet- 
teer in tho scope of gh mi and its wealth of detail.” It gives 


us copious information on 5 . 
and administrative aspects of the life of lanas ing the Gret balf 


of the seventh century. The im ion lies 
in the fact that this information was given by a perron who stayed 
in India for a long period, knew the language of the country and 
wrote what he actually saw with his own eyes. 

This is what Hinen Teang writes about India: “The towns 
and villages have inner gates ; the walls are wide and big 
streets and lanes are tortuous; 
thoroughfares are dirty and the stalls arran 
the road with appropriate signs. Butchers, dancers, execu- 
tioners, scavengers, ard so on, bave their abodes without the oity. 

ming fe going these ns are bound to keep on the left 
side of the road till they arrive at their homes. Their houses are 
surrounded by low walls, and form the suburbs. The earth eer d 
soft and muddy, the walls of the towns are mostly built of b 
or tiles. The towers on the walls Á 
boo ; the houses have balconies vederes, which are made of 
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them. The walls are covered with lime or mud, mixed with cow’s 
dung for purity, At different seasons they scatter flowers about. 
Such are some of their different customs, The Sangharamas 
(monasteries) are constructed with extraordinary skill, A threes 
storeyed tower is erected at each of thefour angles, The beams 
and the projecting hoads are carved with great skill in different 
shapes. The doors, windows, and the low walls are painted pro- 
fusely ; the monks’ cells are ornamental on the inside and plain 
on the outside, In the very middle of the building is the hall, high 
and wide. There are various storeyed chambers and -turrets of 
different height and shape, without any fixed rule. The doors 
open towards the east ; the royal throne faces the east. Their 
clothing is not cut or fashioned ; they mostly affect fresh white 

ts; they esteem little those of mixed colour or ornamented. 
The men wind their garments round their middle, then gather 
them under the armpits, and let them fall across the body, hanging 
to the right.” 


Hiuen Tsang was struck by the prosperity of India. He tells 
us that the people had a high standard of living. Both gold and 
silver coins were in circulation. Cowrie shells and pearls were also 
in circulation. The soil was rich and there was a lot of production. 
Various kinds of fruits and vegetables were grown. The staple 
food of the people was wheaten cakes, parched grains, sugar, ghee, 
and milk preparations. On certain occasions, fish, venison, and 
mutton were also eaten. Beef and the flesh of certain wild animals 
were completely forbidden. The person who violated the rules 
was liable to be excommunicated. 

Hiuen Tsang tells that many new cities had come into promi: 
nence and old ones were on the decline, Pataliputra was no longer 
the premier city of Northern India and its place was taken by 
Kanauj. Hiuen Tsang tells us that Kanavj was 20 li in length and 
about 5 or 6 li in breadth. There were hundreds of Sangharamas 
and 200 Hindu temples. The sperity of Kanauj was expressed 
in its “lofty-structures, beautiful gardens, tanks of clear water and 
the museum of rarities collected from strange lands.” It was 
equally manifest in the refined appearance of its citizens, their 
clothes of silk and their devotion to learning and art, Prayaga 
had also become an important place. However, Sravasti was in 
ruins. Kapilavastu had only 30 monks, Buddhism was strong in 
places like Nalanda and Valabhi. 


Hiuen Tsang tells us that the art of making fine cloth of silk, 
wool and cotton had reached perfection. He refers to. various 
kinds of cloth manufactured at that time, The Kausiya cloth was 
made from silk and cotton, Ksauma or linen cloth was made of 
fabrics derived from the stuffs from three plants : flax, jute and 
hemp. The third variety of wearing material was the Kambala 
or blanket. The fourth class of cloth was that, which was made of 
the wool of a wild animal which was very fine, soft and easily 
spun and woven. 3 

According to Hiuen Tsang, “The ornaments of the king and 
grandees are very extraordinary. Garlands and taras of precious 
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stones are their head ornaments and their bodies are adorned with 
rings, bracelets and necklaces. Wealthy mercantile people have 
only bracelets.” If the people put en simple dress, they seem to 
have been fond of ornaments. 


Industrial life was organized on the basis of castes and large 
corporations or guilds, The Brahmnanas did not take part in the 
industrial life of the country. Agriculture was in the hands of the 
Sudras. 


Hiuen Tsang tells us that caste system dominated the Hindu 
society. The Brahmanas performed religious duties, The Ksha- 
triyas were the governing class, Very often the kings were Kshat- 
tiyas. The Vaisyas were traders and merchants. The Sudras did 
work of agriculture and also menial work. To quote Hiuen Tsang, 
“The Kshatriyas and Brahmanas are cleanly and wholesome in 
their dress, and they live ina homely and frugal way. There are 
rich merchants who deal in gold trinkets and sọ on. They mostly 
go bare footed ; few weart sandals. They stain their teeth red or 
black ; they bind up their hair and pierce their ears. They are 
very particular in their personal cleanliness. All wash before 
eating ; they never use food left over from a former meal. Wooden 
and stone vessels must be destroyed after use : metal ones must be 
well polishedand rubbed. After cating they cleanse their mouth 
with a willow stick, and wash ‘their hands and mouths.” Again, 
“With respect to the ordinary people, although they are naturally 
light-minded, yet they are upright and honourable, In money 
matters they are without craft, and in administering justice they are 
considerate. They dread the retribution of another state of existence, 
and make light of the things of the present world. They are not 
deceitful or treacherous in their conduct and are faithful to their 
oaths and promises, and in their rules of government there is re.. 
markable rectitude, while in their behaviour there is much gentle- 
ness and sweetness,” 


Hiuen Tsang tells us that there were no inter-caste marriages, 
Even marriages within the same caste were prohibited within cer- 
tain degrees. There were restrictions among the various castes 
with regard to foodand marriage but those restrictions did nob 
stand in the way of free social intercourse among the different 
castes. 


Hiuen Tsang observed the purity of diet among the Indians, 
Onions and garlic wére very rarely used. The people who ate 
them were ostracised. There was no custom of widow re-marriage, 
There does not seem to have been any Purdah system at least 
among the higher classes. We are told that Rajyasri did not 
observe Purdah while listening to the discourse of Hiuen Tsang. 
The system of Sati was known. Queen Yashomati burnt herse 
after the death of her husband, Prabhakar-vardhan. Rajyasri was 
also going to burn herself and her life was saved with great effort, 


Hiuen Tsang tells us that discipline was strictly in accordance 
with the rule of the Buddhist scriptures and breaches were severely 
punished. To quote him, «The pursuit of pleasure belongs to the 
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worldly life, the pursuit of knowledge to the religious life. To 
return toa secular career after taking up religion is considered 
disgraceful. For breaking the rules.of the community the trans- 
gressor is publicly rebuked ; fora slight fault he is condemned to 
enforced silence ; for a graver fault he is expelled, Those who are 
thus expelled for life wander about the roads finding no place of 
refuge ; sometimes they resume thei: former occupation.” 


Learning was religious in character and the samo was impart- 
ed through monasteries. Religious works were written down, 
However, the Vedas were handed down orally and were not trans- 
mitted to paper or leaves. The script which was used at the time 
was Brahmi and that was considered to have been revealed by 
Brahma, Sanskrit was the language of the learned people. Sans. 
krit grammar had been reduced to regular rules, The education of 
of a person lasted from 9 to 30 years of age, To quote, “When the 
disciples are 30 years old, their mind being settled and their 
education finished, they go into office, and the first thing they do 
isto reward the kindness of their teachers,” Hiuen Tsang tells us 
that there were many Persons in India who spent the whole of 
their lives in study, He has given us a detailed account of the 
University of Nalanda. He also refers to the system of having 


down in hisargument, or uses inelegant phrases, or violates a rule 


these principles, I will give him my head as a proof of his victory,” 
The challenge was accepted by Hiuen Tsang and the man was 
defeated in a public disputation, However, his head was spared by 
Hiuen Tsang and the man became his disciple, 


Regarding the system of administration, Hiuen Tsang observes 
thus : “As the administration of the government is founded on 


ministers and officers of the crown; the third, for rewarding men 
of genius ; the fourth, for giving alms to religious communities, In 
this way, the taxes on the People are light, and the Services re- 
quired of them are moderate. Every one keeps his worldly goods 
in peace, and all till the soil for their subsistence. Those who 
cultivate the royal estates pay a sixth part of their produce as 
tribute, The merchants who engage in commerce travel to and 
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fro in pursuit of their calling. * Rivers and toll-bars are opened 
for travellers on payment of a small sum. When the public works 
require it, labour is exacted but paid for. Tho payment is in strict 
proportion to the work done.” Again, “With respect to criminals 
and rebèls, these are few in number, and only occasionally trouble- 
some. When th: laws are brokea or the power of the ruler violat- 
ed; then the matter is clearly sifted and the offenders punished. 
There is no infliction of corporal punishment; they are simply left 
te live and die, and are not counted among men. When the rules 
of morality or justice have been violated, or a manis dishonest or 
wanting in filial love, his nose or ears are cut off and he is expelled 
from the city to wander in the jungle till he dies. For other faults 
besides these, a small fine is exacted in lieu of punishment. In 
investigating crimes, the rod is not used to extort proof of guilt. 
In questioning the accused, if he answers frankly, his punishment 
is proportioned accordingly, but if he obstinately denies his fault, 
T order to probe the truth to the ` bottom, trial by ordeal is resort- 
to.” 


Hiuen Tsang tells us that Harsha was indefatigable in the dis- 
charge of his administrative duties. He spont most of the years in 
making tours of inspection throughout his dominions. In this way, 
he set a good example to his ministers and also to kings who were 
hiš vassals. Hiuen Tsang also tells us that “The king made visits 
of inspection throughout his dominions not residing long at any 
place but having temporary buildings erected for his residence at 
each place of his sojourn,” Again, “The day was too short for him, 
It was divided into three periods, of which one was given to affairs 
of government and two to religious affairs. He was indefatigable 
and forgot sleep and food in his devotion to good works.” 


Hiuen Tsang tells us that every transaction of the Govern- 
ment was recorded. The important cases of public calamity and 
good fortune were set forth in detail. A special Department of 
Records and Archives was set up by Harsha. 


As regards the army, Hiuen Tsang tells us that Harsha main. 
tained a huge army. The number of foot soldiers was 50,000. The 
cavalry consisted of one lakh of horsemen, The elephants were 
roughly 60,000. Chariots did not form an important branch of the 
army. Hiuen Tsang has given a detailed discussion of the equip- 
ment of the various branches of the army. He also tells us that 
the military guarded the frontiers and put down disturbances. The 
military mounted guard at night around the palace. The soldiers 
were levied according to the requirements of the service. They 
were promised certainsalaries and were publicly enrolled, 


Bana’s Harshacharita. Another source of information for 
the reign of Harsha is Harshacharita of Bana. Bana was a Brah- 
mana. He was a court-poet of Harsha. Harshacharita is a history 
of the reign of Harsha. Its first chapter is devoted to the life and 
family of the author himself. The second, third and fourth chapt. 
ers deal with tbe ancestors of Harsha and the history of the house 
of Thanesar. The six and seventh chapters deal with the wars 
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and conquests of Harsha, The last chapter gives a description of 
the various religious sects living in the forests of the Vindhyas. A 
study of Harshacharita can help us to have a good idea of the 
social, religious, economic and political life of the people of India 
inthe timo of Harsha. It is true that sometimes Bana has gone 
to extremes while praising his master, but it cannot be denieg that 
the book gives us a lot of useful information. According to C owell 
and Thomas, who have translated Bana’s Harshacharita into ng- 
lish, “The court, the camp, the quiet village and the still more quiet 
monasteries and retreats, whether of Brahmanas or Buddhists—are 
ait painted with singular power and his (Bana’s) narrative illustrates 

supplements the Chinese travaller’s travel at every turn. The 
book is full of Sanskrit lore of every kind.” 


In addition to the above, there are other sources of informa: 
tion for the reign of Harsha, We are lucky in having many ins- 
criptions of Harsha’s reign. Madhuban Plate Inscription, dated 
631 A D., traces the genealogy of Harsha up to four generations, 
The Sonpat inscription helps us in solving the chronological -diffi- 
culties about the reign of Harsha. The Banskhera inscription’ of 
the year 628 A.D., gives usa facsimile of the signatures of Harsha. 
Tt shows that Harsha was an expert calligraphist. 


It is contended that three dramas entitled Ratnavali, Naga- 
nanda and Priyadarshika were written by King Harsha himself, 
The Ratnavali and Priyadarshika deal with Jove and court intri- 
gues. They have rightly been called the “comedies of Harsha.” 
Nagananda refers to the charity and magnanimity of Harsha, 


Harsha’s Ancestors. The ancestors of Harsha ruled over 
the kingdom of Sthanvisvara, modern Thanesar in East Punjab. 
However, the origin of this kingdom is shrouded in obscurity. 
According to Bana, the kingdom was founded by Pushpabhuti. 
However, he does not mention the successors of Pushpabhuti and 
starts his account with Prabhakar-vardhan, However, royal seals 
and inscriptions give us the names of many more kings, viz., 
Maharaj Nara-vardhan, Maharaj Rajya-vardhan, Maharaj Aditya- 
vardhan and Paramabhattarake Maharajadhiraja Prabhakar- 


Rajyasri. 


It is to be noted that while Nara-vardhan, Rajya-vardhan and 
Aditya vardhan are mentioned only as Maharajas, Prabhakar- 
vardhan is desoribed not only as Maharajadhiraja but also as 


the feudatory chiefs who might have acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Hunas or the Guptas or both at different times. lt is also 
possible that they might have accepted the supremacy of the 
Maukharis. 
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It is true that Bana has devoted more than one chapter to 
Prabhakar-vardhan. However, the only information which is useful 
toa historian about Prabhakar-vardhan is that he was, to quote 
Bana, “a lion to the Huna deer, a burning fever to the king of Sindhu, 
a troubler of the sheep of Gurjara king, a’ bilious fever to that 
scent elephant, the of Gandhara, destroyer of the skill of the 
Latas, and axe tothe cripper which isthe goddess of fortune of 
Malava.” The way Bana has given the information, does not show 
whether he actually defeated the above-mentioned powers or not. 
However, we know that before his death, Prabhakar-vardhan has 
sent military expedition under his son Rajya-vardhan to Uttarapatha 
against.the Hunas, However, we are not sure about the result of the 
expedition as Rajya-vardhan was called back to the capital on 
account of the illness of his father. It sppears that the Hura king- 
dom was somewhere in Northern Punjab but we are not sure regard- 
ing the actual relations of Harsha with the Hunas, 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out that the hostile powers men- 
tioned by Bana can be divided into two groups of almost contiguous 
states, To the first group belong the Huna, Gandhara and Sindbu in 
the North and West and to the second group belonged Lata, Malava 
and Gurjara in the South. Dr. Majumdar contends that it is difficult 
to believe that Prabhakar-vardhan could directly invade all the 
states, particularly Sindhu and Lata, It is possible that Prabhakar- 
vardhan fought with two groups of confederate states or rather was 
on hostile terms with them. Rajya-vardhan ruled from about 580 
A.D, to 605 A.D. 

It is stated that Rjya-vardhan and Harsha-vardhan were sent 
inan expedition against the Hunas. However, before the Hunas could 
be subdued, the news came that Prabhakar-vardhan was seriously 
ill.. The result was that Rajya-vardhan had to run back to Thanes- 
vara, His father had already expired and his mother hed burnt 
herself on the bank of the Saraswati river. Rajya-vardhan was full of 
so much grief that he decided to give up the throne in favour of his 
younger brother Harsha. Harsha also was not willing to accept the 
throne and ultimately Rajay-vardhan had to ascend the throne in 
605 A.D. Hardly Rajya-vardhan ascended the throne when he got 
the news that Graha varman, the husband of Rajyasri, the ruler of 
Kanauj, had been killed by Devagupta, king of Malava. He also 
heard the news that Rajyasri had been imprisoned.. This was 
too much for Rajya-vardhan. Leaving his younger brother, Harsha, 
in the capital, Rajya-vardhan at once marched against Devagupta, 
He took with him only 10 000 horsemen, Rajya-vardhan was able to 
rout the Malava army with great ease but he himself was allured 
to confidence by false civilities on the part of the king of Gauda and 
was murdered by him. 

When news of the death of Rajya vardhan came, Harsha was 
only 16 years of age. He was reluctant to occupy the throne. 
However, he was prevailed upon todo so by the councillors of the 
state. Thus, he became the king of Thatiesara in 606 A.D. 

The immediate task which confronted Harsha was to recover 
Rajyasri, his widowed sister. Harsha got the information that 
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Rajyasri had escaped from the prison and entered the Vindhya forests, 
With the help of forest chiefs like Vyaghra-ketu, Bhukampa, and 
Nirghata and the ascetic teacher Divakarmitra and his disciples, 
Harsha was able to rescue Rajyasri who was just going to burn 
herself by throwing herself into the fire, 


Military campaigns of Harsha. Harsha was a great warrior 
anda conqueror and no wonder he fought against many powers, 
However, it is unfortunate that we do not possess much definite 
data about the.same and there is a lot of ‘controversy among 
scholars about them, 


A.D. as Hiuen Tsang refers to it 48 arecent event. Prof. B.D. 
Banerji was of the opinion that Sasanka was dofeated by Harsha 
and his kingdom was also annexed. However, this view is not 
accepted by Dr. R.C. Majumdar, He is of the opinion that Harsha 
could not achieve any success against Sasanka, It waa probabil 


tories which hitherto formed the dominious of Sasanka, Probably 
he conquered West Bengal which ittervened between Magadha and 
Orissa.. All this happened more than 30 years after Harsha had 
ascended the throne. 


and Orissa with all his imperial: titles. This shows that the earlier 
efforts of Harsha against Sasanka did not moet with any success. 
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Bana uses the term ‘Sasanka Mandal’ in which Sasanka was 
shining in full glory. . This must have included the whole of Bengal, 
some parts of Bihar and Orissa. It threatened the independence 
of Kamrupa under Bhaskar-varman in the East and Kanauj under 
Graha-varman in the West. This explains the reason why the 
king of Kamarupa became an ally of Harsha against Sasanka, 


It is suggested that Sasanka started his career as an ordinary 
chief. He is described as Maha-samanta Sasankadeva in the Rotas- 
garh seal. By 605-6 AD. he becamea great power in the East. 
He is called the Lord of Karnasuvarna. His sphere of influence 
must have extended over a large territory and his power must have 
been a ssurce of danger to his neighbours, Sasanka seems to have 
been a follower of Siva. He stood for the glory of Brahmanism. 
He was fanatically hostile towards Buddhism. His actions against 
Buddhism have already been mentioned above. He issued gold 
coins under the title of Sri Sasanka. On one ‘side of those coins, 
Siva is found reclining on his bull Nandi and behind him is the diso 
of the moon and the legend Sasanka. Oa the other side of the coins, 
we find Lakshmi standing on a lotus. 


Kamarupa, It cannot be said definitely whether Harsha ever 
got possession of that part of Bengal which lay to the east of 
- Bhagirathi or north of the Padma river. However, it is definite 
that Bhaskar-varman, the king of Kamarupa, was for some time 
master of this territory. It is possible that he was given this terri- 
tory by Harsha as a reward for his services to him in his war against 
Sasanka, It is also possible that for some time Harsha was the 
suzerain of Bengal and Bhaskar-varman got. possession of this 
` territory after the death of Harsha. 


War with Pulakesin (1. A lot of importance has been attach- 
ed to the war between Harsha and Pulakesin II. Hiuen Tsang 
tells us that Harsha himself marched at the head of his troops to 
fight against Pulakesin II. Before starting the march, he gathered 
troops from the five Indies and summoned the best leaders from 
all countries. However, he was unable to defeat Pulakesin IL. 
The successors of Pulakesin If regarded the victory against Harsha 
asan event of great importance and took special pride init. It 
was claimed that Pulakesin LI acquired the title of Parmeshwar ‘by 
defeating Harsha.vardhana, the war-like lord of all the regions of 
the north.” The poet Ravikirti in the Aihole inscription of 634 
A D. says that Harsha to whom “hosts of feudatories’’ offered their 
homage ‘‘through Pulakesin had his joy (Harsha) melted away by 
fear, with his rows of lordly elephants fallen in battle.” This ins- 
cription also indicates that the battle was fought somewhere between 
the Vindhya and the Reva (Narmada), There are many other 
inscriptions in which Pulakesin II is described as defeating Shri 
Harsha, the Lord of the whole of northern India. In one inscription 
Pulakesin II is described as having acquired “the banner of victory 
in battle with Harsba-vardhana, the lord of the region of the 
North.” 


The view of Dr, V. A. Smith was that Pulakesin II “guarded 
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the passes on the Narmada so effectually that Harsha was con- 
strained to retire discomfited, and to accept that river as his fron- 
tier.” However, Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out that the Latas, 
Malavas and Gurjaras are referred to as the feudatorics of Pula. 
kesin II and there is no evidence that they ever submittcd to 
Harsha. Hiuen Tsang also refers to independent kingdoms in 
Malava and Bundelkhand. Dr. Majumdar comes to the conclusion 
that the empire of Harsha did not extend up to the Narmada in 
the South and itis likely that the actual battle between Harsha 


and Pulakesin II was fought much further to the north of the 
Narmada. 


Valabhi. As regards Valabhi, Siladitya I, Kharagraha, Dhara- 
sena IIT, Dhruvasena II, Baladitya and Dharasena IV were the 
contemporaries of Harsha, It appears that there was a war between 
Harsha and the king of Valabhi, We do not know the circumstances 
‘which led to war and also the events of that war. Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar suggests that Harsha at first gained some success against 
the king of Valabhi but the situation was saved on account of the 
‘help given to the king of Valabbi by Dadda IE and probably other: 
‘allies. Dr. Majumdar rejects the view that Valabhi was ever con- 
quered by Harsha and its ruler became his subordinate yassal. 

adda II of Broach incurred the hostility of Harsha by taking up 
the cause of the ruler of Valabhi. 

_ Sindh. Bana refers to Harsha as having ‘‘pounded the king 
of Sindhu and appropriated his fortune.” It is well-known that 
Sindh was hostile to Prabhakar-vardhana and it is possible that 
Harsha might have led a campaign against it. However, the account 
of Hiuen Tsang shows that Sindh was a strong and independent 


kingdom when he visited it, This Proves that Harsha was not 
successful against Sindh, 


like Bhagayan 
conquests of 
ntion is that 


y acknowledged 
a compelling the 
à Bana refers to the 
inaccessible land of snowy mountains subdued-by Harsha himself ; 
and these phrases might signify Kashmir also,” 


of Bhagavan Lal 


“Nepal at that time 
was a dependency of Tibet, which, after Harahan death, helped 


Nepal in supporting the Chinese envoy Wang-hi 


8 not necessarily meen 
that Nepal was a dependency of Harsha. Nepal wasa aa: neigh- 
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bour of Harsha’s empire. The inscriptions in which the Harsha 
era has been used are probably from those parts of Nepal territory 
which were coterminus with the empire of Harsha. It is possible 
that the king of Nepal used the Harsha era in those inscriptions as 
were being widely knownand understood by the people of those 
particular localities of the inscription. 


Orissa. As regards Orissa, there is evidence to show that it 
became a ‘port of Harsha’s empire by conquest. We are told that 
Harsha led an expedition to Kongoda or Ganjam and also fixed his 
camps in Orissa, After its conquest, a Mahayana Conference was 
held in Orissa and Buddhist scholars from Nalanda were invited to 
it. It was after the Conference that Harsha offered to Jayasena, 
a Buddhist scholar, the “revenues of eight large towns of 

rissa,” 


King Udito of Jalandhara has been described as king of “North 
India.” He became a convert to Buddhism and ‘thereupon the 
king of mid-India (Harsha), appreciating his sincere faith, gave him 
sole control of affairs relating to Buddhism in all India.” It was 
this king who was deputed by Harsha with a military mission tv 
conduct Hiuen Tsang in safety to the frontiers. King Udito 

‘provided a mounted escort of which he himself took the command. 
By virtue of his position'as suzerain, Harsha commissioned four 
official guides to accompany the escort with letters written by tho 
Emperor himself which they were instructed to show in all the 
countries through which they conducted the pilgrim ‘‘to the end 
that the princes of these countries might provide carriages or other 
modes of conveyance to escort the Master even to the borders of 
China.” The wish of Harsha was complied with by the king of 
Kapisa. This shows that the influence of Harsha extended all over 
Northern India and even up to the borders of China, 


Extent of his Empire. The difficulty of determining tho 
exact extent of the empire of Harsha lies in the fact that very extras 
vagant estimates have been made by many scholars on insufficient 
data. According to Hiuen Tsang, Harsha reduced the neighbouring 
states to subjection, invaded the states which had refused allegi« 
ance and ultimately brought the Five Indies of Saurashtra, Kanya 
Kubja, Gauda, Mithila and Orissa under allegiance. Countries far 
and near also gave allegiance to him. South Indian inscriptions 
tell us that Harsha was the supreme sovereign of Uttarapatha or 
Northern India (Sakalottarapathanatha). The view of Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar is that “At first Harsha’s kingdom comprised merely 
the territories of the old states of Thaneswar and Kanauj, though 
he probably added some small principalities to the north and west, 
It may be said to have comprised the Eastern Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh. Towards the close of his reign, he had annexed Magadha 
and even pushed his conquests'as far as Orissa and Kongoda. It is 
not definitely known, however, whether the last two with the 
intervening territory were ever incorporated in his dominions.” Dr. 
Majumdar does not accept the view of Dr. Smith that king of 
Valabhi was a feudatory or vassal of Harsha, He also rejects 
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Smith’s view that Malava, Gujarat, Kutch and Kathiawar Penin 
sula were within the limits of Harsha’s empire, 

Relations with China. Harsha seems to have been impressed 
by the power and prestige of the Chinese Emperor from what he 
was told about him by Hiuen Tsang, In 641 A.D., Harsha sent a 
Brahman envoy to the Chinese Court. In 643 A.D., a Chinese 
mission came along with the reply. Ma-twan-lin gives the follow- 
ing account : “Siladitya assumed the title of king of Magadha and 
sent an ambassador with a letter to the emperor, The emperor, 
in his turn, sent Liang-hoai-king as an envoy with a royal patent to 
Siladitya with an invitation to him to submit (to the authority of 
the Chinese emperor). Siladitya was full of astonishment and 
asked his officers -whether any Chinese envoy ever came to this 
country since time immemorial. ‘Never,’ they replied in one voice. 
Thereupon the king went out, received the imperial decree with 
bended knees and placed it on his head,” 


From the above account, Ettinghausen came to the conclusion 
that Harsha must have been in great trouble and he stood badly 
in need of help from king of China, However, there does not 
seem to be any basis for such a view. It is too much to believe 
that Harsha could expect any material help from such a distant 
country as China, 

_ M643 AD.,a second Chinese mission came to India under 
Li-y-piao and Wang-hiuen-tse. This mission brought the reply of 
the Chinese emperor and its members were received with great res- 
pect and honour, Wang-hiven-tse was sent back to India imme- 
diately after his arrival in China, This mission was probably sent 
after the receipt of the letter which Harsha had sent through Hiuen 
Tsang, Wang-hiuen-tse left for India in 644 A.D., along with 
Tsiang-Cheu-jenn, Unfortunately, Harsha was dead before the 
arrival of the third Chinesé mission, 


Harsha’s Religion. The members of the royal family to which 
Harsha belonged acted freely on their individuaal E eea in 
the matter of their religion. Prabhakar-vardhan was a devotee 
of the Sun. ` Tt is stated that he offered every day to the Sun “a 
bunch of red lotuses set in a pure vessel of ruby and tinged like his 
own heart, with the same hue,” Bain yastinn was a Buddhist. 
Harsha himself distributed his devotions among threo deities of the 
family, viz., Sive, Surya and Buddha. He is stated to have erected 
costly temples for the service of all three. However, in his later 
days, he began to favour the Mahayana form of Buddhism, This 
oo ly the result of the influence exercised on him by Hiuen 

g. 


} We are told that Harsha was fond of listening to the religious 
discussions of the learned people belonging to varioas faiths. He 
was very much impressed by the exposition of Mahwyarism by 
Hiuen Tsang. 

Kanauj Assembly. In 643 A.D., Harsha summoned an assem- 
bly at Kanauj. The object of the Assembly was to take advant- 
age uf the presence of Hiuen Tsang to spread the teachings of 
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Buddha in the country, A large number. of kings attended the 
Assembly. There were 3,000 Mahayana and Hinayana Buddhist 
monks, 3 000 Brahmanas and Nigrodhas and about 1,000 Buddhist 
scholars from the Nalanda University. Harsha proposed Hiuen 
Tsang to the chair and prescribed for discussion a topic on Maha- 
yanism. This meeting lasted for 23 days and was a one-sided 
preaching. of Mahayanism. 


We are told that a great monastery and shrine was specially 
erected upon the banks of the Ganges on that occasion A golden 
image of Buddha, equal to the king in stature, was kept in a tower, 
100 feet high. A similar but smaller image, 3 feet in height, was 
carried every day ia a procession which was joined by 20 Rajas 
and 300 elephants. The canopy was carried by Harsha himself 
who appeared as god Sakra. Raja Kumara of Kamarupa was 
dressed as god Brahma and he waved a white fly-whisk. As Harsha 
moved along, he scattered on every side pearls, golden flowers and 
other precious things. Harsha washed the image of Buddha at the 
altar with hisown hands and carried it on his shoulders to the 
western tower. There he offered to it thousands of silken robes, 
embroidered with gems. 

In the public disputation mentioned above, there was a lot of 
resentment on account of the partiality shown to Hiuen Tsang. 
Hoersha came to know that the life of Hiuen Tsang was in danger 
at the hands of his rivals. It was then tbat Harsha issued a pro- 
clamation saying that “If any one should touch or hurt the Master 
of the Law, he sha!l be forthwith executed: and whoever speaks 
against him, his tongue shall bə cut out: but all those who desire 
to profit by his instructions, relying on my good will, need not 
fear this manifesto.” The result was that no one entered on the 
discussion. 

Weare told that the temporary monastery -which had been 
constructed particularly for the occasion, suddenly caught fire and 
most of it was destroyed. Harsha himself intervened and brought 
the fite into control. 

It is stated that Harsha ascended the great Stupa to survey 
the scene. When he was coming down the steps, a fanatic, armed 
with.a dagger, rushed upon him and tried to stab him. However, 
he was overpowered, He confessed that he had been instigated 
to murder the king by a certain heretic who did not like the favour 
shown to Buddhism by Harsha. Itis stated that 500 important 
Brahmanas were arrested and they confessed their guilt. Some of 
them were hanged and’about 500 Brahmanas were exiled from the 
country. 

Prayaga Assembly. In the samo year, Harsha arranged an- 
other Assembly (Moksha-Parishad), at Prayaga, Harsha explained 
that he had been holding such assemblies for the past 30 years. 
The Assembly of 643 A.D.. was the 6thone. The Assembly was 
beld on the sand where the rivers Ganga and Yamuna meet. It 
was attended by the 18 royal companions of Harsha and Hiuen 
Taang. There wore more than half a million people present on 
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the occasion. Arrangements wore made for the accommodation 
and feeding of those persons. 
As regards the proceedings at Prayaga, on the first day, an 
image of Buddha was set up in one of the temporary builidings 
' upon the sands and large number of clothes and valuable articles 
were distributed among the people. Oa the second and third days 
respectively, the images of Surya and Siva were honoured How- 
ever, the amount of distribution of charity was only half of what 
it was on the first day. On the 4th day, gifts ‘were given to ten 
thousand Buddhist monks. Each monk received 100 gold coins, 
a pearland a cotton garment. They were also given food, drink, 
flowers and perfumes. During the next 20 days, Brahmanas were 
given gifts. Tne Jains and the followers of other religions re- 
ceived gifts and presents for ten days. Alms were given to mendi- 
cants from distant regions during the next ten days. During the 
next one month, help was given to the poor, orphans and the 
destitutes. All this lasted for 75 days. According to Hiuen Tsang, 
“By this time the accumulation of five years was exhausted. Ex- 
cept the horses, elephants, and military accoutrements, which were 
necessary for maintaining order and protecting the royal estate, 
nothing remained. Besides these the king freely gave away his 
gems and goods, his clothing and necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, 
chaplets neck-jewel and bright head-jewel, all these he freely 
gave without stint. All being given away, he bagged from his 
sister (Rajyasri) an ordinary second-hand garment, and having put 
it on, he paid worship to the “Buddhas of the ten regions,” and 
rejoiced that his treasure had been bestowed in the field of 
religious merit,” 


According to Dr. R, K. Mookerji, the accounts of the two 
Assemblies show that Harsha was anxious to preach his personal 
faith of Mshayana Buddhism in his spirit of intolerance which pro- 
voked open hostility. However, the redeeming feature was his 
unbounded generosity and charity beating all records. We do not 


know of any king who gave away everything to relieve the distress 
of humanity. 


As regards the religious cdidition of the country in the time 
of Harsha, it cannot be denied that Brahmanism was the dominat- 
ing religion of the country. Asa matter of fact, India was known 
to outsiders as ‘the country of the Brahmanas who were purest 
and most esteemed of all classes in it.” Sanskrit was the language 
of all the cultured classes. There were many sects among these 
Brabmanas and each of them had its distinguishing external marks. 
«Some wore peacocks’ tails, some necklaces of skull, some go naked, 
some put on grass or boards, some are clean shaven, some have their 
hair arranged in top-knot coils. They wore cloth of varied colours. 
Some cover themselves with ashes besides those called Digambaras 
and Pasupatas.” Bana refers to the followers of Krishna, Kapila, 
Kanada, Nyaya and the Upanishads among the Brahmanas, 
He also refers to the school of the Lokayapikas or materialists 
among the Brahmanas. . Bana also refers to ascetic widows,. Pra- 

sara mendicants, Jain monks and Siva devotees as his friends, He 
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also refers to such ascetic orders ns Karpatin (ragged ascetic), 
Kashthamuni (bermit on a pillar), Dagbbamunda, Pandurin and 
Pindapatin, Hiuen Tsang refers to the Bhutas, Nirgranthas and 
Kapalikas. It is stated that most of the ascetics did not care for 
the world. They were contented ia their seclusion. They led 
lives of contentment. They were not moved by any honouror 
reproach. They preferred tobe vagrant and begged their food. 
Even kings could not prevail upon them to come to court. They 
were respected by the publio and they aimed at acquiring thorough 
knowledge. “Forgetting fatigue, these ascetics expatiate on the 
arts and sciences.” 


As regards Buddhism, Mahayanism was more prominent than 
Hinayanism. However, the followers of both the schools lived in 
the same monastery. There were as many as 18 different sects 
among the Buddhists. Each sect had its own scriptures and 
monasteries. Hiuen Tsang saw as many as 5,000 monasteries in 
working order. There were more than 2 lakhs of monks in those 
monasteries. Kashmir was a centre of Buddhism. 

Hiuen Tsang stayed at many important monasteries for purs 
poses of study and names of some of them were Nagaradhana, 
Srughna, Matipura, Bhagravibara, Svetapura, Mahabodhi, Punya- 
vardhana, Mongbyr, Raktamrita and Ti-lo-schi-ka. Nalanda monas- 
tery was the most important and a detailed account of it will be 
given later on. 


Hiuen Tsang saw a large number of Hindu temples at many 
places. There were temples of Vishnu, Siva and Surya at Kanya 
Kubja or Kanauj. Banaras had 100 temples and most of them were 
those of Siva, There was a temple of Isvara at Kapilvastu, There 
was a temple of Earth-god at Bodhgaya. There was a temple of 
Surya at Multan and it was daily worshipped by 1,000 pilgrims. 
There were rest houses attached to the temples and provision 
was made for food, drink and medicine for the needy. There were 
temples at Mathura where images of Sariputra, Rahula, Ananda, 
Maudgalaputra and Upali were worshipped. 

Coins and Seals. Sir Richard Burn was responsible for find- 
ing out silver coins out of which nine were those of Sri Pratapasila, 
284 of Sri Siladata or Siladitya and one of Harsha. The legend on 
the coins of Siladitya runs thus: “Sri Siladitya, the conqueror 
and master of the world, conquers heaven.” Dr, Hoernle has ‘ound 
a gold coin which is attributed to Harsha. ‘It has on it the legend 
Harsha-deva with the figure of a horseman. Harsha is called 
Harsha-deva not only in inscriptions but also in Bana’s Harsha- 
charita. 

We have also come across two seals of Harsha. The Sonpat 
Copper seal has the figure of a bull at the top. The Nalanda Seal 
has a mutilated inscription in which Harsha is described Maharaja- 
dhiraja. 

Author and Patron of Learning. Harsha was not onlya . 
conqueror and administrator but also a man of learning. Bana 
has paid a tribute to Harsha on account of his poetical skill, 
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originality and wide learning. Itsing tellsius that Harsha was a 
man of letters. Harsha was responsible for calling poetical com- 

sitions by literary men of his court. As many as 600 poems 
Sealing with the previous lives of Buddha were presented to the 
king and came to be known a Jatakamala. Itsing tells us that 
Harsha put in verse the story of the Bodhisattva Jimuta-vahana. 
Harsha is also credited with the authorship of Ratmavali, Priya- 
darsika and Nagananda. Jayadeva tells us in his Gitagovindam 
that Harsha was as great a poet as Kalidas and Bhasa, 


Harsha had a large number of scholars in his court, Bans 
was the chief among them and he wrote Harshacharita and 
Kadambri. Haridatta was also patronised by Harsha, Jayasena 
was famous for his learning in various subjects and Harsha offered 
to him the revenues of eighty villages in Orissa. However the 
offer was declined by Jayasena. 


Administration, King Harsha was the pivot of administra- 
tion. He was of the opinion that the king must constantly exert 
himeelf in order to keep administrative efficiency, Hiuen Tsang 
tells us that Harsha was indefatigable. The day was too short 

for him. He divided his day into three parts of which one was 
devoted to the affairs of the State. He had a dynamic personality. 
He was so busy thet it was difficult for people and even for kings 
to obtain interviews with bim. 

Harsha believed in the utility of inspection tours, If there 
was any irregularity in the manners of the people of the cities, he 
went amongst them. However, his inspection tours were not con: 
fined to the urban areas alone. Even rural areas received equal 
attention. The king suspended his inspection work during the 
rainy season on account of the difficulties of weather and com- 
munications. In fair weather, he visited as many places as pos- 
sible. He got prepared temporary buildings for his stay while on 
tour. When the king halted at any place, the people could inter. 
view him and put before him their grievances, 

A lot of pomp and show was associated with the king. When 
the king was on the march, he was accompanied by several 
hundred drummers wo beat a note on golden drums for each step 
taken, No other king was allowed to use such ‘music-peace 
drums,” The royal Chamberlain regulated audience to king. 


It is true that theoretically the Government of Harsha was 
an autocracy, However, a large amount of self-government was 
allowed to the people in their respective spheres. Most of the work 
was left in the hands of the yillage communities. There was 
considerable co-operation between the Central government and 
the popular bodies of the villagers, It is contended that the 
Government of Harsha on the whole was a mixture or synthesis 
of autocratic and democratic elements, 


Council of Ministers. The king was assisted by a Council of 
Ministers. The Council exerted itself whenever there wasa vacancy 
to the throne. We all know that after the death of Rajya- 
vardhana, Bhandi, the Chief Minister, summoned a meeting of the 
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Council of Ministers and addressed them in these words: “The 
destiny of the nation is to be fixed today. The old King’s son is 
dead ; the brother of the prince is dutiful and obedient. Because 
he is strongly attached to his family, the people will trust in him. 
I propose that he assume the royal authority : let each one give 
his opinion on this matter, whatever he thinks.” It is stated 
that all of them agreed and requested Harsha to assume the royal 
authority. 


The Council of Ministers had a say not only in the choice of 
the king, but also influenced foreign policy. It is contended that 
it was on the advice of the Council of Ministers that Rajay-var- 
dhana took the fatel step of accepting the invitation of the enemy 
and was killed there. According to Beal, “Owing to the fault of 
his Ministers, he was led to subject his person to the hand of his 
enemy.” 


Secretariat, There seems to have been a well-organized 
secretariat at the capital. Bana refers to Avanti as Minister for 
Foreign Relations and War. He describes Simhanada as the 
Commander-in.Chief of Harsha. - Kuntala is described by him as 
chief cavalry officer. Skandagupta is mentioned as the chief 
commandant of the elephant force. In the Madhuvana Copper 
Plate, Skandagupta is described as Mahapramatara Mahasaman- 
ta. In the same plate, the name of Samanta Maharaja Isvaras 
upta is given as Keeper of Records. Bhanu is described as the 
Eepo of Records in the Banskhera copper plate inscription. The 
names of the chief officers of the state were Mahasamanta, 
Maharaja, Daussadha-sadhanika, Paramatara, Rajasthaniya, 
Kumaramatya, Uparika, Vishayapati, eto. 


It is pointed out that the superior civil service was manned 
by Kumaramatyas. It is from them that Ministers, Secretariat 
officers and district officers were taken. The centro had its own 
inspecting officers, It had its own royal messengers who are 
described as Dirghadhvagas in Harshacharita. There is also a 
reference to an officer called Sarvagatah who was probably a 
member of the secret service department. It appears that most 
of the senior officers were not paid in cash. According to Hiuen 
Teang, ‘Ministers of State and common officials, all have their 
porron of land and are maintained by cities assigned to them.” 
t appears that the government servants of the lower grado were 
paid in cash or in land according to their work. It may be con- 
tended that the administration of Harsha was a forerunner of the 
feudal system in the country. 


Army. According to Hiuen Tsang, Harsha had 5,000 ele- 
phants, 2,000 cavalry and 5,000 foot soldiers. After enlarging his 
territory, Harsha increased his forces, Then he came to have 
60,000 elephants, and 1,00,000 cavalry. The horses were recruited 
from Sindh, Persia, and Kamboja. The infantry must have been 
several lakhs strong although its exact strength is not given. 
Ordinary soldiers were called Chatas and Bhatas. Cavalry officers 
were known as Brihadasvavara, Infantry officers were known ae 
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Baladhikritas and Mahabaladhikritas, The Commander-in-Chief 
was known as Mahasenapati. 


Divisions of Empire. The kingdom of Harsha was divided 
into provinces, divisions, districts, etc. We do not have any in- 
formation regarding the number of provinces under Harsha, Bana 
refers to various Lokapalas in Harshachazita, It appears that 
provinces were divided into Bhuktis. In the Madhuvana and 
*anskhera plates of Harsha, there is a mention of the Bhukti of 
Ahichhatra. It probably comprised of modern Rohilkhand. Bhukti 
was divided into many Vishayas. They probably corresponded 
to the modern district. It is stated the Vishayas of Kundadhani 
and Angadiya were included in the Bhukti of Ahichhatra. In each 
Vishaya, there were many Pathakas. It is not clear whether any 
smaller division intervened between a Pathak and a village. 
However, the administration of the village -vas in the hands of a 
headman called Gramakshapatalika. The letter was assisted 
by a number of clerks known as karanikas, There is no reference 
to the village councils but there is every possibility that such a 
thing did exist. 

Taxes. There are references to three kinds of taxes, viz., 
Bhaga, Hiranya and Bali. Bhaga was the land tax which was 
paid in kind. Hiranya refers to those taxes which were paid in 
cash whether by farmers or by merchants, It is difficult to say 
which particular taxes were implied by the term Bali. It appears 
that ferry tax was in vogue. Taxes on merchandise were govern- 
ed by the weights and measures. The share of the king from 
agricultural produce was one-sixth. There was forced labour but 
was paid for, Hiuen Tsang tells us that taxation was very light. 
A According to Hiuen Tsang, the crown lands wore divided 
into four parts. The first part was for carrying out the affairs for 
the state. The second part was meant for paying the ministers 
and officers of the crown. Tae third part was moant for reward- 
ing men of genius. The fourth part was meant for giving alms to 
religious communities. 

Penal System. Hiuen Tsang also tells us that there were 
very few criminals and rebels. When the laws were broken, the 
offenders were punished. There was no infliction of corporal 
punishment, The criminals were simply left to live and die and 
were not counted among men. For certain offences, the nose or 
ears of the offender were cut off and he was turned out from the 
city to live in jungles for the rest of his life. For some offences, 
a small fine was imposed. No force was used to exert confession 
from the offender. There was also the system of trial by ordeal. 

Hiuen Tsang tells us that the government was generous and 
official requirements were few. The government did not interfero 
with the lives of the people. The people were also not required 
to get themselves registered. According to Dr. Altekar, the 
administration of Harsha was not so efficient as in time of the 
Mauryas or the Guptas. It is true that Hiuen Tsang has paid a 
tribute to the efficiency of administration of Harsha, but the 

Chinese traveller was not justified in making a general statement. 
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Hiuen Tsang himself was captured by robbers not far from 
the capital. It was cnly through sheer luck that bis life was 
saved, Onthe whole we might say that sdministration under 
Harsha was neither ss ¢ficient as Gupta administration nor as 
many-sided in its activities as the Mauryan one. 


Estimate of Harsha. Harsha was a great conqueror and 
this is proved by the vast territory brought by him under his 
control. He was himself a learned man and also patronised the 
learned people. References have already been made to the per- 
sons patronised by him. 


Harsha was an ideal ruler. Hiuen Tsang tells us that “he was 
indefatigable and forgot sleep and food in his devotion to good 
works”. Harsha devoted all his time to promote the welfare of 
his people. While doing so, the day was too short for him. Harsha 
had no equal in generosity and charity, It has been pointed out 
that he gave away everything in charity at the Prayaga Assembly. 
Harsha has been called Indian Hatim on account of his genero- 
sity. 

Accordin g to Dr. R. K. Mookerji, “Harsha combines in him- 
self some of the attributes and characteristics of both Samudra- 
gupta and Asoka,” 


According to H. G. Rawlinson, “Harsha was remarkable man 
and stands besides Asoka and Akbar among the greatest rulers 
that India has produced. Soldier and administrator, unwearied 
in his efforts for the good of his subjects, pious and merciful, a 
patron of literature and himself a poet and dramatist of distinc- 
tion, he stands forth on the page of history, a bright and fascinat- 
ing figure”. 


According to Panikkar, “Harsha has often been compared to 
Asoka ; but there is no similarity between them except of the 
most superficial kind. The only point of comparison is perhaps 
that they were both patrons of Buddhism, But even here there 
is no similarity between the religious fervour and the missionary 
enthusiasm of Piyadasi and the latitudinarian eclecticism of 
Harshe. Asoka, after his conversion to the faith of the Buddha, 
spent his whole life for the propagation of the noble Dharma with- 
out in any way interfering with the beliefs of those who professed 
other forms of religion. For this purpose he worked day and night. , 
Harsha, on the other hand, does not seem to have taken anything 
more than a dilettante’s interest in the religious discussion of his 
court and never seriously set himself, except, perhaps by liberal 
donations, to support the religion that he professed. A more suit- 
able parallel than that of Asoka in Akbar, Like the great Mogu 
Emperor, Harsha extended toleration to all, held religious discus- 
sions with the leading doctors of all creeds and was, likehim - 
perfectly indifferentto the higher call of religion. Like the 
famous discussion in the [badat Khana, the disputations in Har- 
sha’s court never led to any result, Like Akbar again, Harsha 
was a military monarch for the greater part of bis reign. . In spite 
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of obvious shortcomings, Harsha was without doubt an enlightened 
monarch and deserves to be considered among India's groatest 
rulers.” A “Tt is Harsha's glory to have been the last in tho 
long line of Hindu rulers beginning with Cha pta Maurya in 
whose time India appeared to the world not only as an ancient 
and mighty civilisation, but also an organised and powerful State 
working for the of humanity. There is no doubt that 
Harsha, the ruler, poet, and the religious enthusiast, will ever 
have an honoured place in Indian history.” 

According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “It would be guite wrong 
to assume, as many have done, that Harsha was the last great 
empire builder in the Hindu period and his death marked the end 
of all successful attempts te restore the political unity of Northern 
India. Several empires, which did not compare unfavourably with 
his, rose and fell in Northern India during the next five centuries, 
and some of them, like the Pratihara empire, were not only bigger 
but also more enduring. While, therefore, it would be idle to 
pretend that Harsha-vardhana’s reign constitutes a distinctive 
=~ marks an epoch in Indian history in any Way, wo cannot 

ithhold tribute of praise and admiration which is due to him as 
a t ruler, a brave military leader, a patron of arts anda man 
of noble impulses and distinguished personality.” 

It is intended to give hero a detailed account of the Nalanda 
University and Itsings’ account of India, 

The Nalanda University. The Nalanda University was the 
Oxford of Mahayanism and a rival of Kashi, What Cluny and 
Clairvaux wero to France in the Middle A es, Nalanda was to 
India, It was founded in the 5th century A D. by one of the Jater 
Gupta emperors, It was endowed by monarchs and rich men from 
all parts of India and the Hindu colonies overseas, In course of 
time, it became a truly international centre of learning. We are 
lucky in having a lot of information about this Buddhist Univer- 
sity not only from the accounts of Hiuen Tsang and Itsing but also 
from inscriptions and archaeology, 

The University of Nalanda had imposing bnildings T 
were at least 8 i built by Slee ase Me fdeleding mate 
by Balaputradeva, King of Srivijaya or Sumatra. The colleges 
w „e builtin rows. The stone inscription of Yasovarmadeva from 
Nalanda praises the grandeur of the buildings. Hiuen Tsang tells 
us that the whole of the university area was enlosed by a brick 
wall. “One gate opens into the great college from which are 

separated eight other halls standing in the middle. The richly 
adorned towers and fairy like turrets like the pointed hill tops 
are congregated together. The observatory seems to be lost (in 
mist) and the upper rooms tower above the sky... .All the outside 
courts in which are the priests’ chambers are of four stages. The 
stages have dragon projections and coloured caves, pearl-red pil- 
lars carved and ornamented, richly adorned balustrades, and roofs 
covered with tiles that reflect the light in a thousand shades,” 
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The Nalanda University had not only a magnificent building, 
vut all other kinds of facili wore also provided to studente for 
their studies We are told that there were threo t liabraries 
called Ratossagara (Sea of Gems), Ratoodadhi ( n of Gema) 
and Ratnaranjsk (Collection of ) There wore more than 
10,000 students including teachers of all kinds. They came from 
Korea, Mongolia, Japan, China, Tibet, Coylon, Tukhara, Greater 
India and various parts of India. Asa matter of fact, they camo 
from all parte of the Buddhist world. We know the names of 
many Korean scholars, piz, Huib-Nich and Aryavarman, The 
presence of Huih-Nich is attested to by the fact that Iteing dis- 
covered on a manuscript the statement: “whilst dwelling under 
the tooth-brush treo, the Korean priest Huih-Nich wrote this re 
co ” 

Not only persons came to Nalanda from outside, the Nalanda 
scholars went to various parte of the world and were responsible 
for the spread of Buddhism. Those Nalanda scholars who worked 
in Tibet were Santarakshits, Padma-sambhava, Kamalasila, Sthira- 
mati and Buddhakirti. The names of those who worked in Ohina 
were Kumarajiva, Paramartha, Subbakara Simba and Dharmadeva. 


The Nalanda University was primarily a Buddhist Vihara. 
It was established with a view to propagate the teachings of 
Buddha. Ia that capacity, it helped thousands of Baddhist monks 
to stady Buddhism any and night. To those persons, Nalanda 
was the temple of God. However, the Nalanda University outgrew 
the limits of a mere Vibara of Buddhist learning. In course of 
time, subjects in addition to Buddhism also came to be taught. 
We are told that the subjects of study at Nalanda University were 
all the four Vedas, Hetu Vidya or logic, Sabda Vidya or grammar, 
Chikitsa Vidya or medicine, Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and tho Bud- 
dhist works of the different schools. names of some of the 
most famous teachers of the Nalanda University were Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, Anga, Silabhadra, Vasubandhu, Dinnaga, Dharmapala, 
Chandrapala, Prabhamitra, Jinamitra, Jnanachandra eto. We 
are told that in addition to the above, there were “some thousands 
of brethern, all men of great ability and learning, several hundreds 
being highly esteemed and famous.” Life at Nalanda was lived 
at high pressure, Learning and discussing they found the day 

. too short: day and night they admonished each other, juniors and 
seniors mutually helping to perfection. 

The Nalanda University stood for the ideal of freedom in 
learning. It welcomed knowledge from all quarters, from all sects 
and creeds, It was a genuine university and not a mere sectarian 
and denomination school. 

The teachers and students in Nalanda University were the 
exponents and followers of different sects or schools of thought. 
They were always meeting in debates and discussions. Hiuen Tsang 
refers tos few cases of such discussions. On one occasion, while 
he was deputed by Silabhadra to expound some aspects of Yoga- 
sastra, another learned man named Simharasmi was discoursi 
on quite contrary doctrines when he silenced him by his questions 
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and drove him in shame to leave the University and retire to the 
Bodhi monastery at Gaya. He brought Chandrasimha of Eastern 
India to Nalanda for discussion with Hiuen Tsang. However, he 
too was defeated. There was a Lokayata philosopher who wrote 
out 40 theses and hung them atthe gate of the Nalanda Vihara. 
He also wrote out the following notice: “If any one within can 
refute these principles, I will then give my head as a proof of his 
victory.” The challenge was accepted by Hiuen Tsang and the 
philosopher was defeated. However, Hiuen Tsang spared his head 
and made him his disciple. 


Nalanda University was not an ordinary uriversity. It was 
a post-graduate institution to which admission was very difficult. 
Before admission, an examination was held in which hardly 20% 
students passed and the rest of 80% were rejected. Only the most 
brilliant were admitted to the University. Hiuen Tsang tells us 
that people came to this University to perfect their knowledge. 
After acquiring that knowledge, they went to the various parts of 
the world. To quote Hiuen Tsang, ‘Learned men from differet 
cities who desire quickly to acquire a renown in discussion come 
here in multitudes.” 


$ A lot of property was donated to the Nalanda University for 
its maintenance. The University had its own paddy fields and 
agricultural and dairy farms for the supply of rice and milk. 
Hiuen Tsang tells us that he saw every day car-loads of ‘several 
hundred peculs of ordinary rice and several hundred cotties in 
weight of butter and milk” coming from its agricultural and dairy 
farms, (One pecul is equal to about one and a half maunds and 
one cotty is equal to about two maunds), 

The Nalanda University functioned as corporate body and 
the same was the case with the affiliated colleges or Viharas. We 
have come across many seals from Nalanda which have the follow- 
ing inscription on them: ‘Sri-Nalanda-Mabavihara-Arya-Bhikshu- 
Sanghasya” (of the Governing Body of the august University of 
Nalanda). Most of the seals have the figure of Dharmachakra. 
We also have the ceal of a college or Vihara with the following 
inscription : “Sri-Nalanda.Mahavihara.Gunakara-Buddha-Bhikshu- 
nam.” It appears that the seal of the Nalanda University carried 
with it great prestige and authority, : 


i The University of Nalanda continued to flourish for nve cen- 
turies even after the visit of Itsing. The history of the end of the 
Nalanda University isina way the history of the extinction of 
Buddhism from India, 


_, Itsing’s Account of India. Itsing was a Chinese traveller who 
visited India between 672 and 688 A.D, He has left to us a lot 
of information regarding the social, religious and economic life of 
the people of India of his times. In addition to that, he gives us 
information regarding the life of Buddha, the places associated 
with bis name and the way he preached tothe people. He tells 
us that Buddha preached to the lay followers in a very simple 
language, Buddha believed that most of the sins of the people of 
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the world could be removed by the regulation of sheela or 
morality. 

Itsing tells us that the people of Indi. and also of further 
India had knowledge of the four Nikayas although the number of 
the worshippers varied from place to place. Even where Bud- 
dhism flourished, other religions existed side by side. 

In India, the priests washed their hands and feet before their 
meals, They sat on separate small chaira made of cane. It was 
customary in India to distinguish between clean and unclean food. 
Even if a mouthful of food was taken, it became unclean and the 
utensils in which food was put were not to be used again. This 
was the custom not only among the rich but also among the poor. 
Every Indian was required to clean his mouth after his meals. 
Itsing tells us that once upon a time when the Mongolians of the 
North sent a mission of India, the messengers were despised and 
ridiculed as they did not clean their bodies and their mouths. 

Whenever a corn-field was cultivated by the Samgha, a share 
of the produce had to be given to the monastic servants or those 
who had done the tilling. Every product was to be divided into 
6 parts and the Samgha was to be given one-sixth of it. 

All that was done in a monastery was done through the 
assent of the Assembly and nothing could ve done except through 
it. If any priest decided anything all alone or treated the other 
priests favourably or unfavourably at his own pleasure without 
taking into consideration the will of the Assemblv. he was expelled 
from the monastery. 

Itsing tells us that the rules of the monastery of Nalanda 
were very strict. The number of residents was more than :$,000. 
The lands in its possession contained more than 200 villages 
which had been bestowed upon it by kings of many generations, 

Itsing tells us that throughout India people put on two 
clothes. Those were of wide linen 8 ft. long. Those were not cut 
or sewn. Those were simply put around the waist to cover the 
lower part. The people of the North-West used no cloth. They 
put on clothes of skin and wool. They used shirts and trousers. 
Itsing refers to another type of garment which was put over the 
left shoulder. The skirt worn in India was put cross-wise around 
the lower part of the body. White soft cloth was used for that. 
purpose, 

According to Itsing, both priests and Jaymen in India were 
in the habit of taking walks. The walking hours were in the fore- 
noon and afternoon. According to Itsing, walking cures diseases 
and helps to digest food. 

Itsing tells us that India was known as Aryadesa. The 
term ‘Arya’ means noble and the term ‘desa’ means region. India 
was called Aryadesa because men of noble character appeared 
there successively. India was also called Madhyadesa because it 
was the centre of hundreds of countries. The people were all 
familiar with this name. The northern tribes alone called Arya- 
desa as Hindu but that was not at all a common name. It was 
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only a vernacular name and had no special significance, The 
people of India did not often know this designation and the most 
suitable name for India was Aryadesa or noble land. 


Itsing has given us a detailed description of the manner in 
which education was imparted in India by teachers to students. 
The students went to the teacher and served him. The teacher 
gave lesson in such a way that he did not pass over any fact with- 
out giving its full explanation. The teacher supervised the con- 
duct of his pupil and warned him of his defects. Whenever the 
teacher found his student at fault, he made him seek remedies 
and repent for the same. The student was required to rub the 
body of the teacher, fold his clothes and sometimes sweep the 
apartments and the yard, The pupil was required to give pure 
water to theteacher. The student did everything on behalf of 
his teacher. On the other hand, if a pupil became unwell, it was 
the duty of the teacher to attend upon him, and give him all the 
medicines required and treat him as if he were his own child. 


Itsing tells us that according to the medical science in India, 
a physician examined voice and face of the diseased and prescrib- 
ed for him according to the eight sections of the medical science. 
Those sections dealt with all kinds of sores, diseases of the body, 
diseases of children, means of lengthening one’s own life and the 
methods of invigorating the legs and body. The eight parts exist- 
ed in separate books but very recently were summarised into one. 
All the physicians practised according to that book and did suc- 
cessful business. The Indians honoured physicians as they gave 
relief to the people. Itsing telis us that in the country of Latas 
in Western.India, those who were taken ill, abstained from food, 
sometimes for half a month and sometimes for full month. They 
did not eat at all so long as the illness persisted, In Central 
India, the longest period of fasting was a week, but in the case 
on the Islands of Southern sea, there was a limit of two or three 

ays. 

_ _7 According to Itsing; the people of India did not eat any 
kind of onions. Those who carried away the filth had to distin- 
guish themselves by striking sticks while going about. Ifa person 
was touched by them by mistake, he was required to wash himself 
thoroughly and also change his clothes. 


Itsing tells us that Asvaghosh wrote some poetical songs and 
Sutralankar Sastra. He also composed the Buddha Charita Kayya. 
This work was so big that it had to be divided into 10 volumes. 
It took 6 months to finish. The Sutras were found in the work of 
Panini. Children began. to learn those Sutras when they were 
only 8 and they could repeat them from memory within a period 
of 8 months, They mastered them thoroughly. 


The Kasikavritti was a commentary on the Sutras. Boys of 
15 started learning it and it took them 5 years to understand the 
same, The book was written by Gayaditya who wasa scholar of 
great reputation. 
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tary, they had to learn composition ım prose and verse, logio, 
metaphysics, etc. 

Itsing refers to the Bhartribari Sastra. It contained 25,000 
shlokas. The book dealt with the pinciples of human life, rules 
of grammar and the rules relating to the circumstances leading to 
the rise and decline of families, Itsing tells us that Bhartrihari 
was very famous throughout India. His books weis known every- 
where. Bhartrihari was a contemporary of Dharampale. There 
were other works attributed to him. 

The information given by Itsing is very usefal in having a 
clear picture of Indian society at the time of his visit to India. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
NORTHERN INDIA AFTER HARSHA 


It is not within the scope of this book to give a detailed 
account of the history of .Northern India or Southern India after 
the death of Harsha in 647 A.D. All that is intended to be done 
is merely to discuss the important events. 


It is well known thatthe political unity of Northern India 
achieved under Harsha was broken after his death. Arjuna usurp- 
ed the throne of Kanauj and he opposed the Chinese mission under 
Wang-hiuen-tse which arrid after the death of Harsha, The 
members of the escort accompanying Wang-hiuen-tse were either 
massacred or taken prisoners. The property of the mission, in- 
cluding the articles presented by Indian kings, was plundered. 
However, Wang-hiuen-tse and his colleagues managed to escape to 
Nepal by night. Srong-tsan Gampo was at that time the ruler of 
Tibet. Ho was married to a Chinese princess. He gave 1 200 
Bees soldiers to Wang-hiuen-tse who was also to get 7,000 

orse-men from Nepal. King Bhaskara-varman of Kamrupa also 
helped Wang-hiuen-tse. Wang-hiuen-tse was able to storm the 
chief city of Tirhut. 3,000 of the garrison were beheaded and 
10,000 persons were drowned in the river. Arjuna was defeated 
and taken prisoner, Wang-hiuen-tse beheaded a thousand prison- 
ers and captured the entire royal family. He took 12,000 prisoners 
and obtained more than 13,000 heads of horses and cattle. 580 
walled towns made their submission during the course of the 
campaign. Wang-hiuen-tse carried Arjuna as a captive to China. 


It was in this atmosphere that a large number of states came 
into existence in Northern India and no wonder there was a strug- 
gle for supremacy among them. Four states took part in the 
struggle and those were Kanauj, Kashmir, Magadha and the 

' Rashtrakutas. For some time, the Pratiharas of Kanavj became 
supreme. Lateron, their place was taken by the Pala kings. Tho 
Rashtrakutas held sway towards thewest and south of the Deccan. 
After the passing away of the Palas, Northern India was divided 
among the Chalukyas of Anhilwada, Chandellas of Jejakabhukti, 
Kachchhakapaghapas of Gwalior, Chedis of Dahala, Paramaras of 
Malava. Guhilas of Southern Rajputana and Chahamanas of 
Sakambhari. 

Kamarupa, The kingdom of Kamarupa acknowledged the 
overlordship of the Gupta king but retainedits autonomy in inter- 
nal affairs. Bhaskar-varman was the ruler of Kamarupa in the 
time of Harsha. As he was afraid -of rising power of Sasanka. ` 
the king of Gauda or Bengal, he entered into a friendly alliance 
with Harsha and gave hin substantial help in his eastern cam- 
daign. As his share of the spoils of war, he received a part of 
Bengal. After the death of Sasanka, Bhaskar-varman came to be 
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looked upon as a feudatory vassal. This is proved by the fact 
that when Bhaskar-varman refused tosend Huien Tsang to Harsha, 
the latter threatend him and ultimately Bhaskar-varman had to 
send Hiuen Tsang to Harsha. It is also known that king Bhaskar- 
varman attended the assemblies of Harsha at Kanauj and Prayaga. 
It was after the death of Harsha that Bhaskar-varman asserted 
his independence. However, it appears that his independence did 
not last long Buaskar-varman was defeated by Silastambha, a 
barbarian and it was under these circumstances that Kamarupa 
passed under the rule of the Mlechchhas for nearly 300 years. 

Nepal. We learn from the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta that in the time of Samudragupta, Nepal was an 
autonomous frontier state, paying tribute and yielding obedience 
to the paramount Gupta power. The tribute was probably nomi- 
nal and obedience intermittent. During the 7th century, Nepal 
occupied the position of a buffer state between Tibet on the North 
and the empire of Harsha of Kanauj on the South. King Amsu- 
varman, founder of the Thakuri dynasty, was in close touch with 
Tibet on account of the marriage of his daughter to.the ruler of 
that country. After the death of Harsha, the troops from Tibet 
and Nepal helped Wang-hiuen-tse, the Chinese envoy, against 
Arjuna, the usurper on the throne of Kanauj. At the beginning 
of the 8th century, Nepal was still dependent on Tibet. It was 
only in 703 A D. that Nepal became independent of Tibet. The 
king of Tibet was killed in the course of the war. A new Nepalese 
era was started from 879 A.D. but the reason for the same is not 
known. ‘The relations of China with Nepal and India came to an 
end after the middle of the 8th century. 

Buddhism was introduced into Nepal in the time of Asoka. 
Practically nothing isknown about the religious history of Nepal 
for many hundred years afterwards. Inthe 7th century, the pre- 
vailing religion appears to have been a modified Tantric variety 
of Mahayanism which was closely alliel to the orthodox Hindu 
cult of Siva. é 

Kashmir.. The valley of Kashmir was politically isolated 
from India except during the rule of the Mauryas and Kushanas. 
During the reign of Asoka, Buddhism spread in Kashmir. Kanishka 
also had Kashmir as a part of his empire’ and he also held the 
Buddhist Council in Kashmir. The Huna leader, Mihirgula, took 
refuge in Kashmir. However, he put to death the ruler of Kashmir 
and usurped his throne. But he did not live long and died after 
a year Inthe 7th century, a powerful Hindu dynasty rose in 
Kashmir. It was founded by Durlabhavardhana. ~ It was during 
the reign of this ruler that Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir. Dur- 
labhavardhana was succeeded by his son Pratapaditya. It was 
he who built the town of Pratappura. However, Lalitaditya 
Muktapida who asconded the throne about 72£.\.D. was the 
greatest ruler of the dynasty. Hs is stated to have conquered the 
Punjab, Kanauj, Dardistan and Kabul. It was during his reign 
that the Martand temple dedicated to the Sun god was built. 
Yasovarman, the king of Kanauj, was defeated by him abont the 
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year 740 A.D. He died about the year 760 A.D. after reign of 
36 years. Jayapida or Vinayaditya, the grandson of Lalitaditye 
Muktapida, is credited with many adventures. It is stated that 
he defeated and dethroned the king of Kanauj, probably Vajra- 
yudha. He is also stated to have visited in cognito the capital of 
Paundravardhan in Bengal. He is also stated to have led an 
expedition against a king of Nepal. He seems to have been a 
very cruel king. About his reign, Kalhana, the author of Raja- 
tarangini, observes thus: “Such was for thirty-one years the 
reign of this famous King. who could not restrain his will. Princes 
and fishes, when their thirst is excited by riches and impure water 
respectively, leave their place and follow evil ways, with such 
result that they are broaghtinto the strong net of death—the 
former by changes which fate dictates, and the latter by troops of 
fishermen,” 

Avantivarman ruled from 855 A.D. to 883 A.D. He was 
famous for his patronage of literature and the beneficent schemes 
of drainage and irrigation carried out by his minister of public 
works, Suyya byname. The next king was Sankar-varman who 
ruled from 883 to 902 A.D. He distinguished himself in war. He 
was responsible for the plundering of the treasures of the temples. 
King Jayasimha ruled from 1127 to 1155 A.D. He was the patron 
of Kalhana, the famous historian and poet of Kashmir. Kashmir 
pasend under the rule of the Muslims in the -14th century. That 

uslim dynasty continued to rule till 1587 when Kashmir was 
conquered by Akbar. 


Rise of the Rajputs. - The most outstanding feature of this 
period was the rise of the Rajputs. It is the Rajputs who domi- 
nated the politics of Northern India after the’ death of Harsha, 
They were responsible for the establishment of many states and 
it is from them that the Muslims conquered Northern India. 


Origin of the Rajputs. The origin of Rajputs is a matter 
of great controversy. A lot of skill has been used to determine 
clearly the origin of the Rajputs. The difficulty has been increased 
on account of the fact that the Brahmanas and the bards have 
given very lofty pedigrees to the Rajputs.: The Rajputs claimed 
to be the lineal descendants of the Kshatriyas of the Vedic times. 
They traced their pedigrees from the Sun and the Moon and some 
of them believed in the theory of Agnikula, ` 

The word ‘Rajput’ is used in certain parts of Rajasthan to 
denote the illegitimate sons of a Kshatriya chief or Jagirdar. Raj- 
put is the corrupted from of the Sanskrit word Rajputra which 
‘means a “scion of the royal blood”. The word Rajput occurs in the 


Puranas and also in the Harshcharita of Bapa. 


There are many theories about thé origin of the Rajputs. 
According to Tod, the Rajputs were the descendants. of the Sakas, 
unas, Kushanas, Gurjaras, eto., who came to India and settled 
there. In course of time, they were merged into Hindu society. 
They married Indian wives and made India their home. They were 
admitted into the Hindu castes, The upper ranks of these foreign- 
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ers formed a separate war-like class and began to call themselves 
Rajputs while the lower classes began to be kr own as Jats, Ahirs, 
ete, In support of his theory, Tod pointed out certain resemblance 
es between the various settlers and the Rajputs. Those were 
horse-worship, Asvamedha sacrifice, bards, war chariots, position 
of women, omens and auguries, love of strong fermented liquor, 
worship of arms, initiation to arms, ete, 7 


The view of Tod was accepted by European scholars, 
According to William Brooke, “Recent investigations have thrown 
much new light on the origin of the Rajputs. A wide gulf lies 
between the Vedic Kshatriya and the Rajput of mediaeval times 
which it is now impossible to bridge. Some clans, with the help 
of an accommodating bard, may be able to trace their lineage to 
the Kshatriyas of Buddhist times, who were recognized as one of 
the leading elements in Hindu society, and in their own estima- 
tion, stood even higher than the Brahmana. But it is now 
certain that the origin of many clans dates from the Saka or- 
Kushana invasion, which began about the middle of the second 
century B.C, or more certainly, from that of the White Hunas who 
destroyed the Gupta Empire about 480 A.D. The Gurjara tribe 
connected with the latter people adopted Hinduism, and their 
leaders formed the main stock from which the higher Rajput 
families sprang. When these new claimants to princely honours 
accepted the faith and institutions of Brahmanism, the attempt 
would naturally be made to affiliate themselves to the mythical 
heroes whose exploits are recorded j~ the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana. Here arose the body of legend recorded in The 
Annals by which a fabulous origin from the Sun or Moon is ascrib- ` 
ed to two great Rajput branches, a genealogy claimed by other 
princely families like the Incas of Peru or the Mikado of Japan.” 


The theory of foreign origin is not accepted by scholars like 
C.V. Vaidya and Gauri Shankar Ojha. Their view is that ethno- 
logy, tradition and probabilities all point to the conclusion that 
the Rajputs were pure Aryans and not tho descendants of the 
foreigners. According to Ojba, there is nothing striking in the 
similarities of the customs and manners of the Sakas and Rajputs. 
The worship of the Sun prevailed in India from the Vedic times. 
and the practice of Sati existed before the coming of the Sakas 
as is proved by the Mahabharata. The practice of Asvamedha 
sacrifice was not unknown. There is mention of such sacrifices in 
the epics. The worship of arms and horses is not a new thing. 
The ruling classes in India have always worshipped them. It is 
also pointed out that the reading of the Puranas that after King 
Mahananda of the Sisunagar dynasty, Sudra kings will exerciee 
sovereignty, is not correct. There is evidence to prove the exis- 
. tence of Kshatriya rulers even after the Nanda and Mauryan 

dynasties, ; ý 

When Pusbyamitra established his power after killing Briha- 
dratha, the last Mauryan king, he performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice and at one uf those sacrifices Patanjali, the commentator 
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of Mahabhashya, was also present. If Pushyamitra had been a 
Sudra, Patanjali would not have been present there. In the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription of Kharvela, there is a mention of the Kshat- 
riyas of Kausambi. The Yadava Kshatriyas ruled over Mathura 
and the adjoining country before the war of the Mahabharata. 


Certain inscriptions of the 9th and 10th centuries show that 
the then reigning Rajput families drew their descent from Ram of 
Suryavamsi or Solar clan and Krishna of Chandravamsi or lunar 
race. The former Rajput rulers of Bikaner, Mewar, and Jaipur 
claimed their descent from Suryavamsi clan. Likewise, the 
princes of Jaisalmer and Cutch took pride in calling themselves 
the descendants of Chandravamsi clan. All this must have some 
historic basis. 


The theory of Agnikula origin of the Rajputs is given in 
Prithviraj Raso of Chand Bardai. According to this theory, Parsu- 
Tam, an incarnation of Vishnu, destroyed all the Kshatriyas. 
However, the Brahmanas felt the need of a warrior class to defend 
them. They offered prayers to God at the top of Mt, Abu. A 
great Havan was performed for about 40 days. The prayers of 
the Brahamanas brought forth fruit. From that Agnikund or fire- 
pit, there sprang up four heroes and each one of them created a 
separate Rajput class. Thus came into existence the Chauhans, 
the Solankis or Chalukyas, the Parmars and the Pratibaras. This 
theory still finds credence among the Rajputs. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and others have found in this myth a confirmation of 
their theory of the foreign origin of the Rajputs, According to 
Edwards, the Agnikul myth represents a rite of purgation by fire, 
the scene of which was in Southern Rajputana whereby the 
impurity of foreigners was removed and they became fit to enter 
the caste system. The fictitious character of the story is obvious. 
It represents a Brahmanical effort to find a lofty origin for the 
Kshatriyas who stood very high in the social order and who gave 
them a lot of money in charity, 

According to Dr, V.A. Smith, the Rajputs were a mixed 
race. Some of the Rajput clans were the descendants of foreigners 
like Hunas, Sakas and Kushanas and others belonged to the old 
Kshatriya tribes. In the beginning, these two groups were 
opposed to each other but in course of time they got mixed up 
with each other. To quote Smith, “Thua, the Kshatriya or 
Rajput group of castes is at present essentially an occupational 
group composed of all clans, following the Hindu ritual, who 
actually undertook the work of Government ; consequently, 
people of most diverse races were and are lumpod together as 
Rajputs-; and most of the great Rajput clans flow in existence in 
spite of their hoary padizreos are descended cither from foreign 
Rey pe or from indigenous races such as the Gonds and 

ars,” 


Rajput Culture and Civilisation. The Rajputs wore 
proud of themselves. They claimed lofty pedigrees. Very soon, 
they developed into a proud and haughty aristocracy. They 
claimed prerogatives and privileges and were very jealous to main» 
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tain them. However, they also developed many outstanding virtues, 
They cultivated a spirit of chivalry and lived up to it in spite of 


A Rajput Soldier, 
difficulties. Although war was the ruling passion of the Rajputs, 
they were generous and merciful even to enemies if the latter sub, 
mitted and sought shelter. “A suppliant who had taken sanctuary 
by his hearth was sacred.” According to Tod, “High courage, 
patriotism, loyalty, honour, hospitality and simplicity are qualities 
which must at once be conceded to them” (Rajputs). The Rajputs 
did not believe in Machiavellian principles. They had a very high 
sense of honour and respect for truth. Even when they were vic- 
torious they did not resort to wholesale massacre of their enemies. 
They did not cause needless misery to the poor and innocent people. 
They took pride in honouring women and sacrificed all for their 
i honour and chastity. They tried to marry their daughters in the 
l highest families. They offered the stiffest resistance to the foreign 
| invaders but if they once submitted and took an oath of fidelity, 
they remained faithful to their word of honour and gave up allegi- 
ance only when they were themselves deserted by the foreign 


victors. 
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The whole of the life of a Rajput was devoted to war. On 
reaching puberty, a Rajput boy was initiated in knighthood by 
the ceremony of Kharg Bandha or binding of the sword. He was 
brought up on the stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
His ideal was Rama When not fighting, a Rajput spent his time 
in bunting and hawking or in feats of arms. During his leisure 
time, he was entertained by bis bards and dancing girls. He also 
spent his time in drinking opium water (Kusumba) with his re- 
tainers, According to Bernier, “If the Rajput is a brave man, be 
need never entertain on apprehension of being deserted by his 
followers ; they only require to be well led, for their minds are 
made up to die in his presence rather than abandon him to bis 
enemies. It isan interesting sight tosee them on the eve of 
battle, with the fumes of opium in their heads, embrace and bid 
adieu one another, as if certain of death,” 

The Rajputs have been compared to the Scottish Highlanders. 
Their loyalty to the chief and the clan was very great. They spent 
their time in quarrelling with their neighbours and raiding their 
territories. They were prepared to fight bloody battles even for 
the most trivial reasons. It is stated that on one occasion a bloody 
battle was fought because a Raja, when out hawking, picked up 
® partridge which had fallen over the boundary of his neighbour. 
The Rajputs loved war so passionately that they passed the night 
before the battle, listening to recitations from the Mahabharata, 
longing for the morning as a lonely wife longs for her husband. 
They asked : “When will the night pass away; when will the 
morning come ; the time of battle 2” 

Although the Rajputs were strong and brave, they failed to 
accomplish much. That was partly due to their clanish patriotism. 
They cared only for their chiefs and the clans. They did not 
bother about the country as a whole. They were not able to coni- 
bine together and defeat the foreign invaders. They kept om 
quarrelling among themeclves. They fought separately against the 
foreign invaders and each one of them was defeated separately. 
They wasted all their time and energy in mutual bickerings and 
jealousies and no wonder they accomplished nothing. Had the 
Rajputs learned to pool all their sources together. it would have 
been impossible for the Muslim invaders to defeat them. The his- 
tory of India would have been different. 


Rajput Government, The government of the Rajputs was of 

a feudal character. There were many Rajput kingdoms in North- 

ern India and each kingdom was divided into a large number of. 

estates or jagirs held by the Jagirdars, These Jagirdars were 

mostly of the same family as the Rajput chiefs. The strength and 

security of the State depended upon those Jagirdars. The latter 

were required to render military service to the king. They were 

bound to the king by ties of personal devotion. They were always 
anxious to prove their fidelity in times of difficulty or danger. They 
were also required to make certain payments to the king. Such 
a government was bound to be inefficient. It fostered individual- 
ism. It stood in the way of the combinatior of all the politica? 
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forces in the state for a common purpose. Since everything 
depended upon the personality of the king, everything was para- 
lysed if the king happened to be a weak person, No wonder, 
feuds were a common feature, 

In the literature of the Rajput period, we find references to 
a regular bureaucracy. The generic term used for official was 
Kayastha. There are references to Kayasthas in inscriptions as 
officials, The official classes were mainly taken from the Brah- 
manas. 
The chief source of tho income of tho state was revenus from 
the lands. That was supplemented by taxes on commerce and 
trade, Some money was also paid by the Jagirdars. 

It is to be noted that changes in the government at the centre 
did not affect the life of the people in the villages. The people 
continued to manage their affairs in their village councils un- 
disturbed by bigger events. Revenue of the state was collected 
through the agency of Panchayats. The latter also administered 
civil and criminal justice. The head-man of the village and the 
Patwari performed their usual functions of collecting land revenue 
and submitting the same to the Treasury. 

Social Life. The caste system dominated the Rajput society. 
There were not only the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 
Sudras but also many new sub-castes. In Rajput society, the 
Brahmanas occupied the first place and commanded the greatest 
respect. They claimed to have the monopoly of all knowledge, 
whether it was spiritual or secular. They acted as councillors 
and ministers of the Rajput kings. However, most of them con- 
fined their attention to study, teaching, the performing of sacri- 
fices, religious rites and other charitable functions. The Brah- 
manas were known as priests and philosophers. They enjoyed 
those privileges and facilities which were not enjoyed by others, 
for example, capital punishment was not awarded to Brahmanas. 
The Rajput rulers and soldiers came from the Kshatriyas. The 
work of business and money-lending was done by the Vaishyas- 
The Sudras followed the profession of agriculture and artisans. 
They also served all the three higher castes. The untouchables 
lived outside the village or the town. 

Caste system was not rigid at the beginning of the Rajput 
period but it did become so in the later Rajput period. Bana refers 
to Parsava who was the son of a Brahmana born of a Sudra woman 
A Pratibara inscription of the year 861 A.D. states that Harish- 
chandra, a Brahmana by caste, married a Kshatriya girl, named 
Bhadra. Inthe case of an inter-caste marringe, the caste of the 
child was the same as that of the father. However, in the later 
Rajput period, the caste system became very rigid and in doing so 
the Brahmanas played the most important part. During this 
period, a large number of new castes or sub-castes came into exis- 
tence. These sub-castes depended upon birth, occupation, place of 
residence, customs, religious practices, differences about food, etc. 
The sub-castes were prominent particularly among the Brahmanas. 
There came into existence Kanauji Brahmanas, Gaur Brahmanas.. 
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Malvi Brahmanas, Telugu Brahmanas, Konkan Brahmanas eto. 
Similar sub-castes made their appearance among the Kshatriyas 
and Vaishyas, Many new occupational castes such as those of the 
earders, weavers, smiths, fishermen, brewers. oil-men, cow-herds, 
carpenters, etc., came into existence, A new caste known as that 
of the Kayasthas also appeared. Tho main function of the Kayas- 
thas was clerical, Probably the Kayasthas came from many castes. 


A feature cf the court life of the Rajputs was the bard, the 
Bhat or Charan. He recited the heroic deeds of the ancestors of 
the Rajputs. He was an important and favoured person. He was 
the repository of the unwritten history of the clan. He was the 
undisputed authority on all genealogical matters. He was the regis- 
trar ofthe family’s births, deaths and marriages. His verdict was 
finalin settling disputes about the division of ancestral property 
or of caste and consanguinity in the case of wedlock. The pers» 
of the bard was sacrosanct. He acted as a herald in war, and ns 
a pledge for the fulfilment of contracts. If those contracts wez 
broken the bard would commit Traga or religious suicide, ‘and 
eyeeyy bring the most terrible of curses upon the head of the 
offender, 


The Rajputs loved and honoured their women-folk. There 
war no Pardah system among the Rajputs. Rajput women enjoyed 
great freedom and also exercised the right of choosing their hus- 
bands. There are references to the Svayamvara form of marriage 
among the Rajputs whether they were rich or poor, Women mar- 
ried after attaining the age of majority. According to Alberuni, 
“Women were all educated and took an active part in public life. 
Girls could read and write and understand Sanskrit. They learn- 
ed to play, dance and paint portraits.” Some of the women were 
so much learned that they could defeat anybody in discussion. We 
are told that Sankaracharya, the great Brahmana scholar, was 
defeated by a Brahmana lady who was the wife of Mandan Mishra. 
Awanti Sundari, the wife of Raja Shekhar, the famous Sanskrit 
poet, was well-known for her scholarship. Indulekha, Marula, 
Bhila, Subhadra, Laxmi, Vijjika, Morika, Padmashri and Madalsa 
were famous Sanskrit poetesses of the Rajput period. Akkadevi, 
the sister of Vikramaditya, the Solanki king, was not only a great 
warrior but alsoa great administrator, She was the governor of 
four provinces and she led an expedition against the fort in the 
Belgaon District, Bombay State, and besieged it. ‘Music and danc- 
ing were popular recreations among the ladies of higher ranks of 
society. Daughters of kings and warriors also took lessons in 
horsemanship. 


Rajput women had high standards of chastity and patriotism. 
There are innumerable examples: in Rajput history when women 
smilingly entered fire to save their honour or accompanied their 
dead husbands to the funeral pyre to show their devotion and ad- 
miration of their husbands. Jauhar was a mass suicide in order 
to escape defilement at the hands of the foreign victor which was 
worse than death. Sati was an individual act of suicide by a 


Sp 
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widow when her husband died fighting in battle. Tod, the great 
historian of the Rajputs, describes an incident of this nature in 
connection with the first siege of Chittor. This is how the widow 
addressed the page who had seen her husband fall. 

“Boy, tell me, ere I go, how bore himself my lord 1” 

‘As a reaper of the harvest of battle. I followed his steps as 
the humble gleaner of his sword. On the bed of honour he spread 
a carpet of the slain, whereon, a barbarian his pillow, he sleeps 
ringed by his foes.’ 

‘Yet once again, oh boy, tell me how may lord bore himself t 


‘Oh mother, who can tell his deeds ? He left no foe to dread 
orto admire him” Shesmiled farewell tothe boy and adding, 
‘My lord will chide my delay’, sprang into the flames,” 

The age of marriage was growing earlier. Re-marriage was 
not allowed. The result was that young widows had to live a life 
of misery. The practice of polygamy was common. The birth of 
a daughter was not liked by the Rajputs asit was felt that the 
father of a girl would have to show himself inferior at the time of 
her marriage. No wonder, many girls were killed at the time of 
their birth. The condition of an average woman was deteriorating. 
She was becoming more and more dependent on her husband or 
his male relatives. 

The upper classes lived in palatial buildings and enjoyed all 
kinds of comforts. They had even slaves. There were many 
festivals and fairs throughout the year. Music, dancing, drama, 
dice, hunting, chess, etc., were very favourite hobbies. Both men 
and women put on ornaments. They were fond of various kinds of 
dresses. 

A lot of emphasis was put on the purity of food. The upper 
classes did a lot of drinking. The use of opium and wine was 
common. The use of betel leaves was popular. Smoking does not 
seem to have been common. People refrained from the use of 
meat as an article of diet. 

Tt has been stated that “the people were kept in ignorance, 
fed with unwholesome superstition and beguilded with gorgeous 
and never-ending festivals.” The Hindus were losing their old 
assimilative power. They were losing their old vitality. The rigid 
caste system was making them unprogressive. The dominance of 
the Brahmanas, both in spiritual and secular matters was doing 
havoc. 

Economic Condition. Agriculture was the main profession 
of the people. The Rajputs were great builders and they were res- 
ponsible for the construction of many irrigation works, reservoirs, 
tanks, wells and canals in times of famine, scarcity or drought. A 
lot of help was given by the state to the farmers. Trade and 
commerce flourished during the Rajput- period. Big cities were 
linked up with roads. The people were wealthy and prosperous, 
The fame of their riches invited the cupidity of the Muslim in- 
vaders, 
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Literature. The Rajput kings were great patrons of art and 
literature. Some of the Rajput kings were themselves authors of 
great repute. Raja Munja of Dhar was himself a great poet, Raja 
Bhoja is famous as an author on such important subjects as medi- 
cine, astronomy, agriculture, religion, architecture, lexicography, 
arts, etc, The names of some of his important works were Ayur- 
veda Sarvasya, Rajamriganka, Vyvahara Samuchchaya, Sabdanu- 
sasana and Yuktikalpataru. He patronised such eminent literary 
men as Padamgupta, Dhanika, Halayudha, Dhananjaya and Amita- 
gati. Important books on poetry, drama, romance, law, politics, 
history, science and medicine were written by scholars who were 
patronised by the Rajput rulers. Rajsekhara lived in the court of 
King Mahendrapal of Kanauj and he wrote his drama known as 
Karpuramanjariin Prakrit. Jayadeva was the poet-laureate of 
King Lakshmanasena of Bengal and he wrote the famous Gita- 
govinda or “Song of the Cow-herd.” This work is half drama and 
half lyric. It describes the love of Krishna and the milk-maids 
particularly his beloved Radha. Kalhana wrote the famous Raja- 
tarangini or “River of Kings”. Somadeva wrote the famous Katha- 
saritasagara or “Ocean of Tales,” Chand Bardai wrote his famous 
Same Raj Raso to praise the exploits of his patron, King Prithvi 

aj. 


Bhatti wrote Ravanavadha, Magha wrote Sisupalyadha, Shri 
Harsha wrote Naisadhacharita, Padamgupta wrote Navasaha- 
sankachrita, Damodar Gupta wrote Kultanimata, Dandin wrote 
Dasakumaracharita. Dhanpal wrote Tilakamanjari and Yasasti- 
laka. Subandhu wrote Vasavadatta. Bhavabhuti wrote Malti- 
madhava, Mabaviracharita and Uttar Rameharita. It is stated that: 
Bhavabhuti ranks next only to Kalidas. In the matter of force and 
passion of style and superb mastery of diction, Bhavabhuti even 
excels Kalidasa, Anandavardhan wrote the drama known as Pra- 
bhodhachandra Bhatta Narayana wrote Venisanbara, Murari 
wrote Anargh Raghava. Bilhana wrote Vikramankacharita San- 
dhyakarandit wrote Ramcharita which is the history of the Pala 
dynasty. Jayank wrote Prithviraj. Vijaya. Hemchandra wrote 
Kumarpalcharita. Kshemendra wrote Brihata Kathamanjari. Jaya- 
ditya wrote Kasikavritti. Bhartrihari wrote a commentary on the 
Myhabhasya of Patanjali. Sarvavarman wrote a book on gram- 
mar known as Kantra. Hemchandra, Yadavabhatt, Purshottam 
Deva and Bhatta Kshirswami wrote Koshas or dictionaries. Com- 
mentaries were written on the Kamasutras of Vatsyayana, Koka 
Pandit wrote a new book called Koka Shastra. Sharngadeva wrote 
a book on music entitled Sangit Ratnakar. Pramana Mimansa, a 
book on philosophy and Jainism, was written by Hemchandra. 
Dharamakirti wrote Nyayabindu, a book on Buddhist philosophy. 
Commentaries on Nyaya were written by Uddotkar, Udayana- 
charya and others. Shridhar wrote a book on Vaisheshika philo- 
sophy and Vachasapati Misra wrote on Sankhya philosophy. The 

most original work on philosophy was that of Samkaracharya. 
Vijnaneshvara wrote the Mitakshara which is a commentary on 
Hindu law. Vagabhatta wasa famous physician and Bhaskara- 
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i charya was @ famous astronomer. While Vagabhatta wrote Ash: 
tang Sangraha,a book on medicine, Bhaskaracharya wrote Sid- 
dhanata Shiromani, a book on astronomy. Madhavanidan, a book 
on medicine, was written by Madhavakar, 


It is to be noted that it was during the Rajput period that 
vernacular literature made progress. It is rightly contended that 
the foundations of the modern vernacular languages of India such 
as Hindi, Gujrati, Marathi and Bengali were laid down in the 
Bajput period. Poetry was first developed in the vernacular lite: 
rature of this period. Hemchandra Suri, a great Jain saint, made 
a great contribution towards our national literature, 


Art. The Rajputs were great builders and their irrigation 
works, bathing places, reservoirs and forts give an ample proof of 
the skill of their engineers and architects. The art critics divide 
the evolution of temple architecture in the Rajput period into two 
parts, The first part covered the period from 600 to 900 A.D, 
The second part covered the period from 900 to 1200 A.D. During 
the first period, there was a regular progress in the evolution of 
architecture. During the second period we have the abundance 
of ornamentation in temple architecture. The originality of the 
ancient times was lost and the artisans relied on volume to give 
an expression of grandeur. Their tastes degenerated and we come 
across obscene figures. That was probably due to the influence 
of Tantrism on Hinduism. It has rightly been said that there is 
no beauty of original artin the architectural monuments of the 
ages 

Some of the important specimens of the Rajput art are 
the majestic, extensive and strong fortresses of Chittorgarh, 
Ranthamphor and Kumbhalgarh in Rajasthan, Mandu, ‘Gwalior 
and Chanderi and Asirgarh in Madhya Pradesh. Examples 
of domestic architecture of the Rajputs are the palaces of 
Mansingh at Gwalior, the buildings at Amber (Jaipur) and Lake 
palaces at Udaipur. Many of the Rajput cities and palaces stand 
among hills in forts or by the site of beautiful artificial lakes. The 
castle of Jodhpur in Rajasthan is perched upon a lofty and ins 
accesible rock overlooking the town, with growing bastions and 
battlements. Even Babur praises them as beautiful with “their 
domes covered with plates of copper gilt.” 


The Rajput rulers and nobles gave a lot of money for the 
building of temples. Those temples have won the admiration of 
art critics, Although most of these temples were destroyed by the 
Muslims, a few of them have survived and they give an idea of the 
artistic achievements of this age. 


The Khajuraho group of temples in Bundelkhand has as many 
as 30 temples, They have a definite individual architectural char- 
acter. Each temple stands on a bigh and solid masonry terrace, 
None of them is an imposing edifice as the largest one is only 100 
feet in length. However, they are famous for elegant proportions. 
graceful contours and rich surface treatment. The Sikharas of 
the Khajuraho temples ara most refined and elegant. The exterior 
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and interior parts of the temples have very fine sculptures. These 
temples are dedicated to Jain Tirathankaras and Brahmanical 
deities like Siva and Vishnu. ` 

There are 16 Brahmanical and Jain temples at Osia, which is 
32 miles away from Jodhpur. There is Kalika Mata temple at Chit- 
torgarh and Ekalinga temple a few miles away from Udaipur. The 
Jain temples at Mount Abu have white marble halls and a central 
dome of 11 concentric rings and richly carved vaulted ceiling and 
pillars. All these !show excellent and delicate workmanship. 
Practically every inch of the surface has beautiful sculpture. Re- 
garding the Tejapala which has halls of pure white marble, Fer- 
gussion observed thus : “The lace-like delicacy of the fairy-forms 
into which the patient chisel of the Hindu has carved the white 
marble.” Regarding the central dome of the same temple, the 
same writer observed thus ; “It appears, like a cluster of half- 
disclosed lotus, whose cups are so thin, so transparent and so ac- 
curately wrought out that it fixes the eye in admiration.” There 
are also the Siva Temples at Nemavar and Udayaspur, We also 
come across the ruins of temples at Pathari and Gyaraspur. There 
is also the Sas-bahu temple at Gwalior, we have the Nilkantha 
temple at Sunak and the Sun templeat the Modhera, a few miles 
away from Patan. The Modhera temple is remarkable for its pillar- 
ed entrances with cusped archways, the elegance of its propor- 
tions and the atmosphere of spiritual grace. The entire composi- 
tion of the temple is lit with living flame of inspiration. The 
Rudra Mala temple is one of the largest and most decorated 
religious monument in India. 


The Pratihara Empire. The Pratiharas! seem to have been 
a. section of the larger tribe called Gurjaras who immigrated into 
India after the Hunas. The fact that the Pratibharas belonged to 
the Gurjara stock is proved by inscriptions and the writings of 
Arab writers like Abu Zaid and Al Musudi, The Arab writers refer 
to the fights of the Arabs with the Juzr or Gurjaras of the North. 
Pampa, the Kanarese poet describes Mahipala as Gurjara-raja. 
The inscriptions of the Pratiharas trace their origin to Lakshman, 
the brother of Ram who acted asthe Pratihara or door-keeper of 
his brother. Rajasekhar describes Mahendrapal as Raghukulati- 
laka (Ornament of Raghu’'s race) or Raghugramani (leader of 
Raghu’s family). However, it is contended that we need not 
bother about these references as their object was merely to give the 
Pratiharas noble and well-known pedigrees, 


It is contended that the carliest know 
Pratibaras was at Mandor (Jodhpur) in Central = Hardt dae 
there that the family of Harichandra ruled. A branch Advanced 
southwards and established its power at Ui'ain, This fact is prov- 
ed by an inscription of Amoghayarsa 1° where it is stated that 
.Dantidurga, the Rashtrakuta king, subjugated the Gurjara chief. 
The Jain Harivamsa expressly calls Vatsaraja as a king of Avanti. 
As Vatsaraja was the father of Nagabhata II, it can be stated 


1, Seo ‘The Origin of the Pratiharas’ by Dr, Dasrath 
of Indian Historv, 1963, pp, 731—767. y rath Sharma in Journal 
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without any fear of contradiction that before their conquest of 
Kanauj, the Pratiharas were the masters of Avanti. 


Nagabhatal. The Pratiharas started well under Nagebhata 
I. He is described in the Gwalior inscription as “having crushed 
the large armies of the powerful Mlechchha king.” He was res- 
ponsible for saving Western India from the Arabs. He was success. , 
ful in bringing under his control a large number of States which 
had been over-run by the Arabs He established his supremacy 
over the Gurjara kingdom of Nandipuri. Probably, he also brought 
under his control the Pratihara family of Jodhpur. [Itis stated 
that Dantidurga, the Rashtrakuta king, reigned from about 733 
A.D. to 758 A.D., defeated the Gurjara king and made him serve 
as a Pratihara or door-keeper when he performed the Hiranyagar- 
bha dana ceremony at Ujjain. It is contended that both Danti- 
durga and Nagabhata I tried to take advantage of the confusion 
created by the Arab raids and although Dantidurga got some 
initial advantage, he could not maintain bis hold over the territory 
uorth of the Kimriver. It is possible that on account of his dis- 
putes with the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakuta king decided to give 
up his aggressive designs in the north. In spite of his failure to. 
begin with, Nagabhata I was able to leave behind a strong State 
comprising Malava and parts of Rajputana and Gujrat. 

Vatsaraja. Nagabhata I was succeeded by Kakkuka and 
Devaraja. Both of them were the sons of his brother. We know 
practically nothing of these rulers. Vatsaraja, the son of Deva- 
raja, was a powerful ruler. Vatsaraja has been identified as a 
Pratihara ruler. At the time of his accession to the throne ia or 
about 778 A.D. his empire comprised Malaya and eastern Raj- 
putana. Inscriptions tell us that Vatsaraja ruled over Central 
Rajputana also, Gradually, he extended his dominions in the 
North. Itis stated that Vatsaraja forcibly wrested the empire 
from the Bhandi clan. The Bhandi clan wielded imperial power 
probably with its seat of authority in Kanauj. Vatsaraja was an 
ambitious pers» and he wanted to set up an empire in North 
India. He achieved a great lot of success in his ambition. He 
defeated Dhormapala, the ruler of Gauda ‘or Bengal and carried 
away his umbrellas of State. Vatsaraja was helped in this 
expedition by his feudatory chiefs. It is not possible to say 
whether Vatsaraja actually invaied Bengal or not and whether 
he met and defeated the ruler of Bengal somewhere in the Doab. 
Anyhow, Vatsaraja must have established his supremacy over a 
large part of Northern India. By doing so, he laid the foundations 
of a mighty empire. 

While Vatsaraja and Dharmapala were fighting in the North, 
Dhruva, the Rashtrakuta ruler, took advantage of the situation 
and inflicted a crushing defeat upon Vatsaraja who was forced to 
take shelter “in the centre of (the deserts of) Maru.” = It is obvi- 
ous that there was going on a struggle for supremacy in North 
India between the Gurjaras, Rashtrakutas and Palas. They were 
all aiming at establishing their control over Kanauj. It is possible 
that Vatsaraja ocoupied Kanauj before marching against the ruler 
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of Bengal. Although both Dharmapala and Vatsaraja were de- 
feated by Dhruva, the Pratihara king seems to have fared worse. 
We know nothing-of Vatsaraja after his defeat by Dhruva. Nothing 
is known of him or his kingdom during the time of Dharmapala 
of Bengal. Itis possible that the power of Vatsaraja was con- 
fined to Central Rajputana. 

Nagabhata II. Vatsaraja was succeeded by his son Naga- 
bhata II who ruled from about 805 to 8389 A.D. In the beginning, 
Nagabhata tried to retrieve the fallen fortunes of his family. 
However, he suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of Govind IIL, 
the Rashtrakuta king. An inscription from Gwalior tells us that 
the rulers of Andhra, Saindhava, Vidarbha and Kalinga submitted 
to him. He is also stated to have defeated Chakrayudha, the ruler 
of Kanauj who had been put on the throne by the Pala king. 
Nagabhata II also captured the hill forts of the Kings of Anartta, 
Malava, Kirata, Vatsa, Matsya and Turushka, 


We are told that Govind III destroyed the valour of Naga- 
bhata who ‘in fear vanished nobody knew. whither” and then 
having “devastated his home” and over-run his dominions pro- 
ceeded up to the Himalayas, It is to be noted that the defeat of 
Nagabhata by Govind III gave an opportunity to Dharmapala and 
Devapala to re-establish the supremacy of the Palas and no 
wonder there was a decline in the power of the Pratiharas. 

According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “The reigns of Vatsaraja 
and Nagabhata II occupy a prominent place in the contemporary 
history of India. Both of them were remarkable personalities and 
had a high degree of military skill; and the ultimate reverses at 
the hands of the Rashtrakutas cannot minimise the glory that had 
been achieved by extensive military conquest ftom one end of 
North India to the other. They raised a provincial principality 
into a first rate military and political power and although their 
dreams of founding a stable empire were not realised, they laid its 
foundations so well that ere long King Bhoja succeeded in the 
par hens ove he me of yery strenuous opposition from his 

ereditary foes, the Palas and the Rash Hi 
ieaperial Kecaedss Aa, trakutas,” (The Age of 

Ramabhadra, the son of Nagabhata succeeded his father. 

Ma sa for about 3 years. . We know practically nothing about 


Mihirabhoja. Ramabhadra was succeeded i ihira- 
bhoja who ruled from 836 to 885 A.D. It is aie gees 
and glorious chapter began in the history of the Pratiharas with 
the accession of King Bhoja. Within a few years of his acces- 
sion, King Bhoja succesded in consolidating the power of the 
Pratiharas. His suzerainty was acknowledged up to the foot of 
the Himalayas, Having made his position strong, King Bhoja 
turned to measure swords with the Palas of Bengal whose ruler 
was Devapala. It is alleged that Devapala “brought low the 
arrogance of the Lord of the Gurjaras”. In spite of this, Bhoja 
directed his energies towards the South. He overran Southern 
Rajputana and the tracts round Ujjain up to the Narmada river. 
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However, he was defeated sometime before 867 A. D. by Dhruva 
II of the Gujrat Rashtrakuta branch, Bhoja also came into con- 
flict with Krishna II of the mainline. Those wars were inconclusive. 
There is reason to believe that the armies of King Bhoja pene- 
trated as far as Pehoa (Karnal District) and even beyond it in the 
West and Saurashtra in the South-west. 

The following account has been given of King Bhoja by Sulai- 
man, an Arab writer: This king maintains numerous forces and 
no other Indian prince has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to 
the Arabs, still he acknowledges that the king of the Arabs is 
the greatest of kings. Among the princes of India, there is no 
greater foe of the Muhammedan faith than he. His territories 
form a tongue of land. He has got riches, and his camels and 
horses ate numerous. Exchanges are carried on in his states with 
silver (and gold) in dust, and there are said to be mines (of these 
metals) in the country. There isno country in India more safe 
from robbers.” 

According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “Bhoja had the reputation 
of a stsong ruler, able to maintain peace in his kingdom and de- 
fend it against external dangers. He stood as a bulwark of the 
defence against Muslim aggression, and left this task as a sacred 
legacy to his successors. 


Mahendrapala I. King Bhoja was succeeded by_his son 
Mahendrapala I who is also known as Nirbhayaraja. He ruled 
from about 885 to 910 A.D. In the beginning of his reign, he 
conquered the greater part of Magadha and North Bengal. In 
the years 893 and 899 A.D., his authority was recognised as far as 
Saurashtra where his feudatories were ruling. It appears that 
Mahendrapala I lost to the ruler of Kashmir some territory. This 
was partly due to the fact that Mahendrapala I was too much 
occupied in the East. Whatever possessions might have been lost 
by Mahendrapale I, one thing is certain that the district of Karnal 
continued to be under him. 


Mahipala. After the death of Mahendrapala I, his son Bhoja 
II came to the throne. However, he was soon displaced by his 
half brother Mahipala. Mahipala ruled from about 912 to 944 
A.D. At the very beginning of his reign, he had to face aggression. 
at the hands of the Rashtrakutas. We are told that Indra III 
“completely devastated” the city of Kanauj. He plundered the 
land as far as Prayaga. The Pala rulers took advantage of this 
and recovered some of their ancestral territories up to the eastern 
banks of the river Sone. 


It is contended that. in spite of his failures, Mahipala was 
able to re-establish the fortune of his family. He was able to 
do so on account of the help given to him by his powerful feuda- 
tories. It is stated that the influence of Mahipala was felt by the 
Muralas (inhabitants of Narmada region), Mekhalas (Amarkantak 
hills), Kalingas, Keralas, Kulutas, Kuntalas and Ramathas, How- 
ever, it appears that Mahipala had to face trouble towards the 
end of his reign from Krishna IIL, the Rashtrakuta King. Two 
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forts of the Pratiharas were occupied by the Rashtrakutas shortly 
before 940 A.D, 

Successors of Mahipala. Mahendrapal I was succeeded by 
his son Rajyapala II. He appears to havo maintained the Prati- 
hara empire intact. Devapala ascended the throne in about 948 
A.D. It was during his reign that the Chandellas came into promi- 
nence, There was a steady decline in the power and authority of 
the Pratihara rulers. The Pratihara empire was divided among 
the Chalukyas of Anhilwada, the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti, 
Chedis of Dahala, Parmaras of Malava, the Guhilas of Southern 
Rajputana, the Cahamanas of Sakambhari and the Kacchapaghatas 
of Gwalior. 

When Rajyapala came to the Pratihara throne towards the 
end of the lOth century A.D., the greatness and prestige of the 
dynasty had already gone. At this time, the Muslim were knock- 
ing at the gates of India. Rajyapala played his part in the at- 
tempts of the Sahis of the Punjab to stop the tide of Muslim inva- 
sions. In 991 A.D., Rajyapala sent a contingent, to help Jayapala 
against Sultan Sabuktigin. He sent another contingent in 1008 
A.D. when Anandpala was threatened by Mahmood, On both 
occasions, the Indians were defeated. In 1018 A.D. when Mah- 
mood marched against Rajyapala, the latter ran away. This humi- 
liating submission of Rajyapala annoyed Ganda, the Chandella 
chief and he sent an army under the Crown Prince named Vid ya- 
dharadeva to punish Rajyapala, Rajyapala was killed and his 
son Trilovhanapala was put on the throne, In 1019 A.D. 
Trilochanapala was defeated by Mahmood. The last ruler of 
the dynasty was perhaps Yasapala and his name is mentioned in 
an inscription of the year 1036 A.D, 

According to Dr. R.C. Majumdar, the Pratihara empire conti- 
nued in full glory for nearly a century. It was the last great 
empire in Southern India before the Muslim conquest. It re- 
called, and to a certain extent rivallod, the Gupta Empire. It 
brought political unity in Northern India; Tis great contribution 
was its successful resistance to the foreign invasions from the 
West. The Pratiharas stood as the bulwark of India’s defence 
against the aggression of the Muslims. It was the power of the 
Pratihara armies that effectively barred the progress of the 
Muslims, for nearly 300 years. The Pratihsra dynasty had some 
very able rulers eg., Vatsaraja, Nagabbata II, Bhoja and Mahin- 
drapala. The Pratihara rulers created the tradition of an imperial 
glory which endured and survived many shocks, Rajasekhara 
called Mahendrapala and Maharajadhiraja of Aryavarta or King 
Emperor of l.orthern Indis, 


The Gabadavalas of Kanayj. After the fall of the Pratiharas. 
there was a lot of confusion in the country. Ultimately the Gaba- 
davalas were able to establish themselves on the throne of Kanauj 
some time between 1(80 and 1085 A.D. We cannot say for certain 
anything about the origin of the Gahadavalas. It appears that 
they were connected with the Rasbtrakutas or Rathors. Chandra- 
deva was the founder of the new dynasty, He began by defeating 
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the Chandella General Kirtivarman. In one inscription Chandras 
deva is deseribed asthe protector of holy places of Kasi, Uttara 
Kosala, Kusika (Kananj) and Indrasthana (Delhi). It is stated 
that Chandradeva was also responsible for checking the aggression 
of Vijayasena of Bengal. He died in about 1100 A.D 


Chandradeva was succeeded by his son Madanpala. The 
latter was succeeded by his som Govindachandra. As a Crown 
prince, he had defeated the expedition by King -Masud III of 
Ghazni. Govindachandra also annexd some parts of Magadha 
under the Pala monarchy. He also conquered Dasarna ox South 
Malava. His allies were Jayasimha of Kashmir (1128 to 1149 A.D.) 
and Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat (1095-1143 A.D.) I¢ is 
possible that the Chola King was also his ally. “ Lakshmidbara was 
a very learned minister of Govindachandra and the former was 
the author of a book on law known as Kritya-Kalpataru. 

In about 1154, Vijaychandra succeeded his father Govinda- 
chandra. Prithviraja-Raso tells us that Vijaychandra drove out 
Amir Khusro from Lahore. He ruled in the East as far as South 
Bihar. Towards the West, he was deprived of Delhi by Vigraha- 
raja Visaladeva. 

Vijaychandra was succeeded by his son Jayachandra. His 
territory was surrounded by the Chandellas and the Chauhanas, 
In the East, his territory extended up to Gaya and Banaras. He 
was not on friendly terms with Prithviraj Chauhan of Delhi and 
Ajmer as the latter took away his daughter forcibly at the time of 
Svayamvara. In the battle of Tarain of 1191, Shahabuddin Gauri 
was defeated by Prithviraj. Next year, Shahabuddin Gauri re- 
peated the attack and defeated Prithviraj in the second battle of 
Tarain.. From Delhi, Mohammad Gauri marched against Jaya- 
chand. and defeated him on the banks of the river Jamuna near 
Etawah. Jayachand also had to pay for his folly. He was de- 
feated and killed in the battle After the victory, Kanauj and 
Banaras were captured and plundered. Thus ended the history of 
the ancient kingdom of Kanauj under the Hindu rulers. 


The Chandellas of Bundelkhand. Jejakabhukti was the 
ancient name of Bundelkhand. It was a part of the Pratihara 
empire of Kanauj. In the 9th century A.D., Yasovarman, a Chan- 
della Chief, established a kingdcm and conquered Kalanjar which 
became the stronghold of his kingdom. Mohaba was made the 
capital. The important rulers were Dhanga and Kirtivarman. 
Dhanga joined the combination of the Indian powers against Mah- 
mud of Ghazni. Kirtivarman overthrew Karna, the powerful ruler 
of Chedi. He was also.a patron of learning. Prabodhachandro- 
daya, a play was produced and acted in his court. He was res- 
porisible for the construction of a beautiful laho known as Kirat. 
sagar near Mahoba: Peramal was the last Chandelle king who 
enjoyed independence. In 1182 A.D. he submitted to Prithvi Raj 
Chauhan. In 1203, he submitted to Kutb-ud-Din. 


The Chandella rulers were great builders. Kirtivarman was 
responsible for the construction of a beautiful lake near Mahoba, 
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A number of beautiful temples built by the Chandellas can be 
seen at Khajuraho. 


Chedi Kingdom of Kalachuri. The Kalachuri dynasty 
ruled over the regions south of the Narmada and north of the 
Godavari river. Its capital was Tripuri near Jabalpur. To begin 
with, the Kalachuris were under the Pratiharas. However, they 
became independent in the middle of the 10th century. Lakshmana- 
.raja was the founder of the independent kingdom of Chedi. He 
has been described as a great conqueror and a greathero. In the 
llth century, Karna, a Chedi Chief, was defeated by Kirtivarman, 
the Chandella king. On account of the rise of’ the independent 
dynasties of the Ganapatis of Warrangal, the Yadavas of Devgiri 
and the Baghela Rajputs, the Chedi kingdom was destroyed. 


The Paramaras of Malava. The Paramaras of Malava also 
arose on the ruins of the Pratihara empire of Kanauj. Upendra 
was the founder of this dynasty. He founded this dynasty in 
about 820 A.D. Munja was the seventh king of the Paramara 
dynasty. He ruled from 974 to 975 A.D He was not only a great 
patron of poets but was also himself a great poet. Dharmraja and 
Dhanika, two famous writers, lived in his court. 


The most important king of this dynasty was Raja Bhoja. 
During his reign, the capital of the Paramara dynasty was Dhara. 
He ruled for about 42 years from 1018 to 1060 A.D. Raja Bhoja 
was not only a learned man himself, but he also patronised the 
learned people. He was responsible for the construction of a 
beautiful lake known as the Bhojpur Lake. This lake is situated 
in the South-East of Bhopal and occupies a square of 250 miles. 
Raja Bhoj was also responsible for the construction of a Sanskrit 
college whose site is now being occupied by a mosque at Dhara. 
He fell a victim to a combined attack of the rulers of Gujrat and 
Chedi He was the most enlighten: d king in history and fables. 
He was probably the last independent ruler of the Paramara 
dynasty. However, it continued to exist as a purely local power 
up to the beginning of the 13th century, , 


_ The Chauhans of Ajmer and Delhi, The Chauhan clan of 
Rajputs ruled over Sambhar and Ajmer. Vigrahraja or Visaldeva, 
the Chauhan chief, conquered Delhi from the Tomara chief, 


He was succeeded by his nephew, Prithviraj Chauhan. 
The latter played a very important part in the history of India at 
the time of its conquest by the Muslims. His name has been made 
immortal by Chand Bardai, his court poet, by writing the famous 
book called Prithviraj Raso. 


There was going on arivalry between Prithviraj Chauhan and 
Raja Jayachand of Kanauj. Jayachand had a daughter named 
Sanyokta. This lady fell in love with Prithviraj, Raja Jayachand 
held a Svayamvara of bis daughter and invited all the princes ex- 
cept Prithviraj Chautan. The latter was represented by a statue 
to serve as a gate-keeper. However, Sanyokta placed the garland 
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round the neck of that statue. Prithviraj Chauhan who was pres 
sent in the city in disguise carried away Sanyokta in spite of all 
opposition. That resulted in animosity between the two dynasties 
which ultimately led to the destruction of both at the hands of 
Shahab-ud-Din Gauri. 

_ Shabab-ud-Din took advantage of the rivalry between Prithvi- 
raj and Jaychand, In 1119 A.D., he attacked the Punjab but was 
defeated in the first battle of Tarain. Prithviraj did not follow up 
his success against the invaders. The result was that Shahab-ud- 
Din repeated the attack next year and defeated Prithviraj in the 
second battle of Tarain. Jaychand also was defeated and killed 
Ry Shahahud Din Gauri. Thus ended the Chauhans of Ajmer and 

eini. 

Rise of the Palas. There was anarchy and confusion for 
more than a century in Bengal after the death of Sasanka, the 
famous Gauda ruler. It was realised that the sorry state of affairs 
could be remedied by the establishment.ofa central authority in 
the country. The result was that the people selected in 750 A.D. 
a person named Gopala as their ruler and thereby put an end to the 
chaos in the country. Gopala ruled from 750 to 770 AD We are 
told that the name of Gopala’s father was Vapyata who was a 
military chief of renown. The name of Gopala’s grandfather was 
Dayitavishnu. Gopala was a Kshatriya. At the time of his selec- 
tioa as the ruler of Bengal, he was already a leading chief who 
had made his mark as a ruler and a General. The original king- 
dom of Gopala was in Vanga or Hast Bengal. We do not possess 
many details about the career of Gopala, It appears that he in- 
troduced peace in the kingdom and laid the foundations of the 
future greatness of his family. It is probable that before his 
death he consolidated his rule over the whole of Bengal. Taranath, 
the Tibetan Lama, tells as that Gopala built the famous monastery 
at Otantapura. 

Dharmapala (770—810 A.D.). Gopala was succeeded by his 
son, Dharmapala, who ruled for abaut 40 years. He was a man of 
dynamic personality and really achieved a lot in his lifetime.. As 
the work of consolidation in Bengal had already been done by his 
father, Dharmapala found himself in a position to undertake for- 
eign expedition. 

Both the Pratiharas and the Rashtrakutas were desirous of 
establishing their position in Northern India and consequently 
Dharmapala found himself involved in a conflict with both of them. 
We are told that Dharamapala defeated Indraraja or Indrayudha, 
the ruler of Kanauj, deposed him and in his place put Chakrayu- 
dha on the throne of Kanauj. After this victory, Dharmapala 
held a Durbar at Kanavj. This Durbar was atten ed by a large 
number of vassal chiefs and the names of the rulers of Bhoja, 
Matya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandbar and Kira 
are mentioned in this connection. We are told that these chiofs 
not only approved of the action of Dharmapala but also “bowed 
down respectfully with their diadems trembling.” Gandhara re- 
presents the Western Punjab and lower Kabul Valley. Madra was 
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in Central Punjab. Kira, Kuru and Matsya represented Kangra, 4 
Thaneswar and Jaipur regions respectively. Avanti represents the 
whole or a part of Malava. Yavana represented some Muslim 
territory in the Sindhu valley. The Yadu or/ Yadava had settle- 
ments in Simhapura, Mathura and Dwarka. Probably Berar or a 
part of it was ruled by Bhojas. It cannot be contended that 
these states were annexed by the Dharmapala. It only means this — 
that they accepted his suzeranity and were left undisturbed in their 
internal affairs as long as they paid homage and fulfilled the other _ 
conditions. Dharmapala became the paramount lord in Northern 
india and no wonder he is called Uttarapathasvamin or Lord of 
Northern India. 


However, Dharmapala was not left undisturbed in his newly 
acquired possessions. Vatsaraja, the Pratihara ruler defeated 
Dharmapala in a battle somewhere in the Gangetic Doab and 
“appropriated with ease the fortune of royalty of the Gauda” and 
“carried away Gauda’s umbrellas of state,” However, Vatsaraja 
was himself defeated by the Rashtrakuta king named Dhruva. 
Vatsaraja was forced to run away to the deserts of Rajputana. 
After that, Dhruva went tc the Doab and defeated Dharmapala. 
However, soon after his victory over Dharmapala, Dhruva went 
back to the Deccan It is rightly contended that Dharmapala had 
gained more than he had lost. While the Pratihara dynasty lest ` 
heavily, Dharmapala did not lose much. The Rashtrakutas not 
only crushed the Pratiharas who were the rivals of the Palas but 
also offered a golden opportunity to the Palas to add to their 
Strength by their quick withdrawal from Northern India, Darma- 
pala took full advantage of the situation and by a series of vic- 
torious campaigns, made himself the lord of practically the whole 
of Northern India. 


Dharmapala had to meet another challenge. Nagabhata IT, 
the Pratihara ruler, conquered Kanauj and drove away its ruler, 
Chakrayndha. As Chakrayudha was a protege of Dharmapala, a 
war between Nagabhata-II and Dharmapala became inevitable. A 
pitched battle was fought probably near Monghyr in which Naga- 
bhata defeated Dharmapala “who appeared like a mass of dark, 
dense cloud m consequence of the crowd of mighty elephants, 
horses and chariots,” Nagabhata II was not destined to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory for a long time. He was himself defeated by 
Govinda IIT, the Rashtrakuta ruler, However, soon after his vic- 
tory, Govinda III left for the Deccan and thus Northern India 
became a free field for the military ambitions of Dharmapala, The 
success of Nagabhata II was merely a passing phase and Dharma- 
pala remained a mighty king till the end of his life. 


The empire of Dharmapala was divided into threo parts. Ben- 
gal and Bihar were directly under hia control. Tho kingdom of 
Kanauj was subordinate to him as its raler was his nominee. The 
rulers of the Punjab, Rajputana, Malava and Berar acknowledged 
Dharmapala as their over-lord and paid him homage. It is also 
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stated in the Svayambhu Purana that Nepal also was a vassal state 
of Dharampala. 

Dr. R.C. Majumdar has paid a growing tribute to Dharmapala. 
According to him, Dharmapala was the hero of a hundred fights 
In spite of the difficulties facing him, he did not falter and over- 
came all of them. Under him, Bengal emerged as the most power- 
ful State in Northern India. It was Dharmapala who fulfilled the 
dream of Sasanka to found a great Gauda empire. Dharmapala 
took up such imperial titles as Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka 
and Maharajadhiraja. An idea of the glory of Dharmapala cen 
be had from the court held by him at Pataliputra ‘‘where the bed 
of the Ganga was covered by bis mighty fleet and the daylight 
was darkened by the crowd of his mighty elephants and the dust 
raised by the hoofs of numberless horses presented by the kings of 
the North, some of whom also attended in person with their in- 
numerable infantry.” Dr. Majumdar points out that Dharmapala 
personified the new energy and vision of the people of Bengal 
and led them to the promised land. No wonder, his name and 
fame were sung all over the country. 

We are informed that Dharmapala was a great patron of 
Buddhism. He was the founder of the Vikramasila monastery 
which ultimately developed into a great centre of Buddhist learn- 
ing and culture. It was second only to.the monastery of Nalanda, 
Dharmapala also founded a great Vihara at Somapuri in Varendra. 
Another splendid monastery was founded by Dharmapala at Odan- 
tapuriin Bihar, Haribhadra, a Buddhist writer, was patronised 
by Dharmapala. Taranath says that Dharmapala founded 50 reli- 
gious schools, Thus, Dharmapala was great both in arts of peace 
and war. 

Devapala (810—850 A.D.). Dharmapala was succeeded by 
his son Devapala. He was the worthy son of a worthy father. He 
not only maintained intact the territories inherited by him from 
his father but also added to them. We are told that Devapala got 
tributes from the rulers of the whole of Northern India from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas and from the Eastern to the Western 
Ocean, His campaigns took him to Kamboja in the West and the 
Vindhyas in the South. Heis stated to have exterminated the 
Utkalas, conquered Pragjyotisha or Assam, curbed the pride of the 
Hunas and also humbled the rulers of the Gurjaras and the Dravi- 
das. In this task, he was helped a great deal by Jayapala, his 
cousin, and Kedaramisra, his grandson. 

We are told that as soon asthe armies of Devapala under 
Jayapala reached near, the king of Pragjyotisha made a surrender 
without fighting against the invader, Likewise, the king of Utkala 
left his capital and ran away. The Hunas had many principalities 
and one of them was in Uttarapatha near the Himalayas, That 
was conquered by Devapala. From there, Devapala proceeded to 
the Kamboja territory. The kingdom of Ramabhadra, the Prati- 
hara king who was ason of Nagabhata II, was invaded by Deva- 
pala and he: was defeated. King Bhoja also was defeated by 
Devapala, Devapala had to fight against three generations of the 
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Pratihara rulers and in spite of difficulties, he was able to maintain 
his supremacy in Northern India, 

It appears that Devapala defeated Amoghavarsha, the Rash- 
trakuta ruler. Thishe probably did in alliance with all those 
states who regarded the Rashtrakutas as their common enemy. 

Devapala was a great patron of Buddhism. He gave 5 villages 
for “various comforts” of the Bhikshus as well as for writing the 
«‘Dharmaratnas” and for the upkeep of a Buddhist monastery 
built there by Balaputradeva, king of Suvarnadvipa or Sumatra 
or Yavabhumi or Java. Devapala constructed many temples and 
monasteries in Magadha. Art and architecture received a fresh 
impetus. Nalanda continued to flourish as the chief seat of Bud- 
dhist learning. 

According to Dr. R.C. Majumdar, “The reigns of Dharmapala 
and Devapala constitute the most brilliant chapter in the history 
of Bengal. Never before, or since, till the advent of the British, 
did Bengal play such an important role in Indian politics.” 

Devapala was succeeded by Vigrahapala. Some scholars re- 
gard him as his nephew and others regard him as hisson. He 
ruled for about 3 or 4 years. After that, he abdicated and began 
to live the life of an ascetic. 


Vigrahapala was succeeded by Narayanapala. He ruled for 
more than half century. He was a man of a pacific and religious 
disposition, Sometimes after 860 A D., the Rashtrakutas defeated 
the Palas, The Pratiharas took advantage of this and extended 
their power to the east. The Palas lost Magadha or South Bihar. 
For some time, even North Bengal came into the hands of the 
Pratiharas, The successes of the Pratiharas weakened all the more 
the Palas. The subordinate chiefs under the Palas revolted. King 
Harjara of Assam took up imperial titles. The Sailodbhavas 
established themselves in Orissa, It is stated that for a time the 
rule of Natayanapala was confined to a part of Bengal alone. 
However, he is stated to have recovered North Bengal and South 
Bihar from the Pratiharas about the year 908 A.D, This was done 
after the defeat of the Pratiharas by the Rashtrakutas under their 
king Krishna II. It is also possible that Narayanapala was de- 
feated by Krishna II. Before his death in about 908 A. D., 


A dethatira: was able to establish his supremacy in Bengal and 
ihar. 


Narayanapala was succeeded by Rajyapala. The latter was 
succeeded by Gopala II and Vigrahapala II. They all covered a 
period of about 80 years. 


Mahipala I. Vigrahapala II was succeeded by his son 
Mahipala. He ruled from about 988 to 1038 A.D. It appears from 
the findspots of the inscriptions of Mahipala that the Pala power: 
was once again revived under him. The dominions of Mahipala 
I included places so widely apart as Dinajpur and Muzaffarpur, 
Patna, Gaya and Tippera. Mahipala I conquered Northern Ben- 
gal from a Gauda king of the Kamboja family who had snatched 
it away presumably at the end of the reign of Gopala II, An in- 
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scription of Mahipala bearing the date 1026 A.D. has been found 
from Sarnath. It records the construction of the Gandhakuti by 
Mabipala. There are vague references to the wars of Mahipala I 
with the Karnatas and the loss of Tirabhukti or Tirhut. 

The most important event of the reign of Mahipala was the 
invasion of the North by King Rajendra Chola sometime between 
1021 and 1025 A.D Rajendra Chola passed through Orissa, South- 
ern Kosala and Dandabhukti, He defeated Govindachandra of 
Vangaladesa or Eastern Bengal. After that, Rajendra Chola de- 
feated King Mahipala. However, the Pala King was successful in 
checking the advance of Rajendra Chola beyond the Ganges, The 
territories of Mahipala must have suffered during the later part of 
his reign. 

It is stated that the object of Rajendra Chola’s invasion was 
to take with him the sacred water of the Ganges in order to purify 
his own country. Itis also pointed out that the vanished kings 
of Bengal were made to carry the water of the Ganges on their 
heads. It is contended that the invasion of Rajendra Chola ‘‘could 
hardly have been more than a hurried raid across a vast stretch of 
country.” ` 

Towards the end of his reign, Mahipala had to face an inva- 
sion of his territory by Gangeyadeva, the Kalachuri ruler. It 
appears that Mahipala I was defeated by him. 

The name of Mahipala I does not occur in the confederacy of 
the Hindu rulers which was organised to defend India against the 


- Muslims. It is for this reason that some writers have accused 


Mahipala I of lack of patriotism. However, it is pointed out that 
the action of Mahipala was just and. proper as he himself had too 
many troubles at home. It would have been a risky affair to 
ignore his personal problems and send an expedition to a distant 
place. 


According to D.C. Ganguly, “Nobody can dispute the fact that 
Mahipala not only saved the Pala kingdom from impending ruin, 
but also restored toa large extent the old glory and power of the 
Palas, and that this was achieved against tremendous odds. His 
success in this great task is highly creditable, andit is idle to regret 
that he had not done more. His achievements are remarkable and 
he rightly takes his ranks as the greatest Pala Emperor since Deva- 
pala. It is not without reason that of all Pala Emperors his 
name alone figures in popular ballads still current in Bengal”. 
Mahipala has rightly been called the founder of the second Pala 
empire. He constructed and repaired a large number of religious 
buildings at Banaras, Sarnath and Nalanda. It is stated that 
«hundreds of pious works” were made and some old Buddhist 
Monuments of Sarnath were repaired by the orders of Mahipala, 
Two temples were constructed in Bodh-Gaya. The name of Mahi- 
pala is also associated with a number oftanks and towns in Bengal. 


Mahipala I was succeeded by his son Nayapala in about 1038 
A.D. Karna, the son of Gangeyadeva, the Kalachuri ruler, aspir- 
ed to extend his territory atthe cost of Palas. With that object 
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in view, Karna marched his army into Magadha and tried to 
capture a city but failed. Then he sacked the Buddhist monas. 
teries and destroyed foodgrains, Nayapala was successful in de- 
feating Karna. Dipankar Srijnana, the Rector of the Vikramasila 
monastery, gave shelter to Karna and helped him to leave fur his 
country. Mahasivagupta Yayati, a king of Kosala, raided Gauda 
and Radha Probably he had to fight against Nayapala. 

Nayapala was succeeded by his son Vigrahapala II in about 
1055 AD. Hostilities between the Palas and Kalachuris started 
once again. Karna invaded Gauda once again but he himself was 
defeated. He had to sue for peace. He had to agree to give his 
daughter named Yauvanasri in marriage to Vigrahapala IIT. 
Shortly before 1068 A.D. Vigrahapala suffered a defeat at the 
hands of the Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. We learn from inscrip- 
tion that Vigrahapala III was in succession of both Gaüda and 
Magadha. He ruled for more than 13 years. Vigrahapala died in 
about 1070 A.D. and he was succeeded by Mahipala IT. 

Mahipala II. It was during the reign of Mahipala II that 
his feudatories became powerful. One of them was Visvaditya and 
he was the ruler of Gaya Mandala. The other feudatory was Isvarae 
ghosa who was the chief of Dhekkari !On the whole, Mahipala was 
a good and generous king. He was kind towards Surapala and 
Ramapala, his brothers. When it was reported to him that they 
were conspiring against him, he threw them into prison without 
making any inquiries against them. A number of vassals combin- 
ed together and defeated Mahipala II. Divya, an officer of the 
state, brought about the death of Mahipala II. Surapala and Rama- 
pala succeeded in escaping fromthe poison. Surapala ruled for 
about a couple of years and he was succeeded by his younger 
brother Ramapala in about 1077, 

Ramapala, When Ramapala came to the throno, he had to 
face many diffeulties. There were many rebellious feudatories who 
had taken advantage of the misfortunes of the Paias. Ramacharita 
of Sandhyakaranandi tells us that Ramapala visited them perso- 
nally and by his tact and magnanimity won them over, With the 
help of these vassals and also of hig maternal uncle, Rashtrakuta 
Mathana, he led an army against the Kaivartas. The Pala armies 
crossed the Ganges, defeated and captured Bhima, the Kaivarta 
chief. Later on, Bhima was put to death. Rama pala. was able to 
recover his paternal dominions in Northern Bengal. After that, he 
overran Kalinga and Kamarupa. Yadava-varman, the ruler of 
Eastern Bengal, sought the protection of Ramapala. In about 
1120 A.D., Ramapala committed suicide by drowning himself in 
the Ganges. à 

According to D.C. Ganguly, one cannot hel p having admira- 
tion for the strength of mind, resourcefulness and wonderful per- 
sonality of Ramapala. He had to struggle hard with adversity and 
he tasted the bitter cup of humiliation to the full, Nothing daunt- 
ed him or swayed him from his grim resolve to recover the do- 
minions and restore the glory of his fore-fathers. His long life was 
full of military campaigns, but it was crowned with success. His 
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romantic death was a fitting end to a career which was more suit- 
ed to a drama than matter-of-fact history. 


Successors of Ramapala. Ramapala was succeeded by his 
son Kumarapala. There was a revolt in his reign in Kamarupa. 
However, the same was quelled by his minister Vaidyadeva. 
Vaidyadeva himself became virtually independent in Kamrupa, 


The successors of Kumarapala were weak and consequently 
they could not arrest the decline of the dynasty. The feudatory 
chiefs began to assert their independence. The rise of Vijayasena 
was responsible for the expulsion of Madanapala from Northern 
Bengal. The authority of the Palas was confined to only a portion 
of Bihar. They maintained a precarious existence there for a short 
period. They were hemmed in by the Senas and the Gahadavalas. 
The last Pala king about whom we know anything was Govinda- 
pala. His name occurs in an inscription of the year 1175 A.D. 
Thus it was the Pala dynasty which at one time rose to the rank 
of the foremost imperial rulers of India, lost its sovereign power 
after a rule of nearly 400 years. 


Although the Palas ruled Bengal and Bihar for more than 
four centuries, it has not been possible to locate their capital with 
certainty. It is possible that Mudagiri or Monghyr was their capi- 
tal, It is from this place that the Pala kings issued many of their 
grants. The most important rulers of the Pala dynasty were 
Dharmapala and Devapala. ‘The Palas were great patrons of art 
and literatura. Dr. V. A. Smith tells us that two artists named 
Dhiman and his son Vitapala “acquired the highest fame for their 
skill as painters, sculptors and bronze-founders.”” it is unfortu- 
nate that no buildings of the Pala period are in existence. How- 
ever, we come across a large number of tanks and channels which 
were dug during the Pala period. That aiso shows that the Pala 
kings took interest in works of public utility. The Pala kings were 
followers and patrons of Buddhism, They donated a lot of money 
to monasteries which were the most effective agencies for the pro- 
motion of learning and religion. Atisa, the famous Buddhist monk, 
went to Tibet about the middle of the llth century to spread 
Buddhism there. If the Palas patronised Buddhism, that does 
not mean that they were intolerant towards Hinduism. They 
gave large gifts to Brahmanas and they also constructed many 
temples in honour of Hindu gods. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE RASHTRAKUTAS 


Origin, There are many theories regarding the origin of the 
Rashtrakutas. The view of Fleet was that the Rashtrakutas were 
the descendants of the Rathors of the North. The view of Burnell 
was that the Rashtrakutas were connected with the Dravidian 
Raddis of Andhradesa. The most probable view seems to be that 
the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed descended from the Rastikas or 
Rathikas who were so important in the middle of the third 
century B.C, that they were mentioned in the edicts of Asoka. 


It is suggested that the designation of the Rashtrakutas arose 
from an official designation. Officials named Rashtrakuta mean- 
ing thereby the head of a Rashtra or district are mentioned in 
many records. The family of the imperial Rashtrakutas introduced 
in the 9th century a claim that it descended from the Yadu family 
of the Mahabharata times. The court poets of the Rashtrakuta 
rulers up to 808 A.D. compared the Rashtrakuta family with the 
Yadu race and contended that the Rashtrakutas became as inyin- 
cible with the birth of Govind III asthe Yadu family became in- 
vincible with the birth of Murari or Lord Krishna. The author 
of the Sanjan Grant of 871 A.D, declared Lord Krishna to be the 
progenitor of the Rashtrakuta family. which was identified with 
Yadavanvaya. In the later records, the Rashtrakutas were made 
the descendants of the epcnymous Ratta, born in the family of 
kings who were styled Tunga and belonged to the Satyaki branch 
of the Yadu-vamsa. Insoriptions refer to individuals and families 
known as Rashtrakutas- ruling in different parts of the Deccan 
before the collapse of the Chalukyas of Badami about the middle 
of the 8th century A.D. Govindaraja, a Rashtrakuta, appears to 
have ruled the Satara-Ratnagiri region under the Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya II about 743 A.D. It cannot be said definitely whe- 
ther he had any relation with the earlier Rashtrakutas of the same 
area who ruled in the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. Another Rash- 
trakuta family ruled in the Betul and Ellichpur districts of 
Madhya Pradesh in the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. 

Inscriptions and coins tell us that Rathika and Maharathi 
families occupied Maharashtra and portions of Karnataka in the 
capacity of feudatory rulers. According to Dr. Altekar, their 
original home was in Karnatak and their mother tongue was 
Kanarese, They are described in many inscriptions as “Lords of 
Lattalura, the excellent town.” It is pointed out that there is a 
Kanarese-speaking locality known as Latur in the Bidar district 
in former Nizam State. These arguments are opposed to the view 
of some scholars that the Malkhed Rashtrakutas were the natives 
of Maharashtra. : 

Rise of the dynasty. The first rulers of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty were Dantivarman, Indra I, Govinda I, Karka I and 
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Indraraja II. They do not seem to have achieved anything impor- 
tant. Asa matter of fact, we do not even know definitely where 
their territory was. The view of Dr, Altekar is that their territory 
was “somewhere in Berar.” The family must have migrated from 
its original home in Karnataka, According to Dr, Altekar, the 
Rashtrakutas were cither the direct or the collateral descendants 
of the Rashtrakuta king, Naunaraja Yudhasura who was ruling at 
Ellichpur in Berar in the middle of the 7th century A.D. 


Dantidurga. The Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta began their 
career of greatness under Dantidurga, The records of his reigu 
give a grand picture of the victorious career of Dantidurga. It 
is stated that he fought on the banks of the Mahi, Mahanadi and 
Reva and won victories over Kanchi, Kalinga, Kosala, Shri-Saila, 
Malava, Lata and Tanka. He is stated to have performed the 
Hiranyagarbha ceremony at Ujjainin which “kings such as tie 
Gurjara lord and others were made door-keepers.’’ He defeated 
the Chalukya king and also won victory ovec Vallabha. He is 
stated to have wrested the supreme authority from the Chalukyas 
and ‘“‘bumbled the circle of proud kings from the Himalayas down 
to the limit of Setu.” 


Dr. Altekar points out that although Dantidurga was the real 
founder of the greatness of the Rashtrakutas, it is difficult, to 
arrange in a chronological order his various victories. According 
to him, some of his victories were won while he was still a feuda- 
tory of the Chalukyas. He took part in the campaign organised 
by Vikramaditya II, the Chaulukya emperor and Pulakesin to push 
back the Arabs. A bloody battle was fought in about 738 A.D. 
in which the Arabs were so completely defeated that they never 
dared to invade Gujrat again. The Chalukya emperor was so 
happy that he conferred the titles of Prithvivallabha and Khadga- 
valoka on Dantidurga Dantidurga followed Vikramaditya II in 
his expedition against Kanchi in about 743 A.D. and shared the 
credit for the victory over the Pallavas. 


When Vikramaditya II died in 747 A.D., Dantidurga started 
a career of conquests. However, he avoided coming into conflict 
with the Chalukya emperor. He destroyed the Gurjara kingdom 
of Nandipuri and appointed his nephew to rule over that region. 
He led an expedition into Malaya. He brought eastern Madhya 
Pradesh under his political influence, By 750 A.D., Dantidurga 
became the master of Central and Southern Gujrat and ihe whole 
of Madhya Pradesh and Berar. Kirtivarman II, the Chalukya 
king, decided to fight against Dantidurga and the armies of the 
two metin Khandesh. Dantidurga was victorious and he »ecame 
the master of the whole of Maharashtra by the end of 753 AD. 
Dantidurga also took up the titles of Maharajadhiraja, Paramesh- 
vara and Paramabhattaraka. Dantidurga died sometiihe before 
758 A.D. and was succeeded by his uncle Krishna I. 


Krishna I (758—773 A.D.). Although Kirtivarman, the 
Chalukya ruler, had been defeated by Dantidurgs he had not been 
completely crushed. This was done by Krishna I. Kirtivarman 
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was defeated by Krishna I and tho Chalukya empire was com plete- 
ly finished by about 760 A.D. After that, Krishna I defeated the 
Gangas who were ruling in Mysore and occupied their capital for 
some time, Krishna Í also sent Govinda to invade the Chalukya 
king of Vengi. The expedition was successful. Krishna I also 
defeated another king named Rahappa. He also conquered South- 
ern Konkan. The whole of the Marathi-speaking part of Madhya 
Pradesh came under the control of Krishna I. ; 


It is pointed out that Krishna I was not only a great con- 
queror but also a great builder. He got a magnificent temple of 
Siva constructed at Ellora. This was made of solid rock. Ac- 
cording to Dr. V. A, Smith, this temple is “the most marvellous 
architectural freak in India.” It is considere! to be a marvel of 
architecture. Krishna I took up the titles of Subhatunga and 
Akalavarsha, 


Govinda II (773—780 A.D.). Krishna I was succeeded by 
his eldest son Govinda IL. He took up the title of Prabhutayarsha 
Vikramavaloke, It is true that as Yuvraj, he had inflicted a 
crashing defeat on the Chalukya king of Vengi, but after ascend- 
ing the throne, he became a worthless person, He took to a lifo 
of pleasures and debauchery. The work of the administration was 
left ia the hands of his younger brother, Dhruva. After some time, 
Govinda realised the danger of the situation and removed Dhruva 
from the administration, Dhrava took up arms and there was & 
fight between two brothers in which Govinda was defeated and 


Dhruva was successful. 


Dhruva (780—793 A.D.). After ascending the throne, 
Dhruva took up the titles of Nirupama Kali-Vallabha, Dharavar- 
sha and Shri-Vallabha. 

Dhruva decided to punish those rulers who had helped his 
brother against him. Muttarasa, the Ganga king, was defeated 
and his Crown-prince Sivamara was taken prisoner. The whole 
of Gangavadi was annexed. Dhruva proceeded against Dantivar- 
man, the Pallava ruler, and the latter made an offer of elephants 
to Dhruva. The ruler of Vengi was also humbled. All these vic- 
tories made Dhruva the overlord of the whole of the Deccan. 


All this did not satisfy the ambition of Dhruva and he decid- 
ed to make himself the overlord of Northern India. He caused 
Vatsaraja, the Pratihara ruler of Ujjain, “to enter upon the path 
of misfortune in the centre of (the deserts of) Moaru’’ which means 
that Dhruva defeated his enemy and drove him into the inhospit- 
able regions of Rajputana. Dhruva also invaded the territories 
of the Gangetic Doab in the reign of Indrayudha and “added the 
emblem of the Ganges and the Jamuna to his imperial insignia,” 
Dhruva also marched against Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty. 
Dhruva was successful against his adversary ang the : latter had 
to run away from the battlefield leaving behiud his whito imperial 
umbrellas, Dhruva spent some woeks on the banks of Ganga and 
Jamuna ond sdded these two rivers in the banner of the Rashtra- 
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kutas. Dhruva could not go up to Kanauj and occupy the same. 
However, he returned in about 790 A.D. with an enormous booty. 


Dr. Altekar rightly points out that “at the close of Dhruva’s 
reign the Rashtrakuta power had reached its zenith. The Ganga 
Crown-prince was in the Rashtrakuts prison, and the Pallava king 
could save himself only by surrender ; Vatsaraja had fied and 
Dharmapala had been overthrown, There was no power in the 
country to challenge the Rashtrakuta supremacy.” 

Govinda II (793—814 A.D). Dhruva was succeeded by 
Govinda III in 793 A.D. and he continued to rule till 814 A D. 
He bad to face a lot of trouble at the beginning Stambha, 
the Governor of Gangavadi and the elder brother of Govinda III, 
challenged his succession to the throne. The cause of Stambha 
was taken up by a number of feudatories and neighbours. How- 
ever, Govinda III was able to put down the revolt of “twelve 
kings headed by Stambha.” Stambba was made a prisoner. 
Govinda III gave a very generous treatment to his brother and 
appointed him once again the Governor of Gangavadi and Stam- 
bha remained loyal for the rest of his life. 

Sivamara, a Ganga prince, was a prisoner of the Rashtra- 
kutas. He was released by Govinda IIL after his accession. 
Probably that was done with a view to put a check on the ambi- 
tions of Stambha. However, Sivamara took the side of Stambha. 
The result was that when a reconciliation was brought about bet- 
ween Govinda III and Stambha, the position of Sivamara became 
precarious. He was defeated, captured and put into prison, 

Dantiga, the Pallava king, was compelled to submit to 
Govinda III. Vishnuvardhana lV, the ruler of Vengi, was a 
maternal grandfather of Govinda III and consequently he did not 
challenge the authority of Govinda III. The result was that by 
795 A.D., Govinda III became the undisputed overlord of the 
Deccan, , 

Govinda ILI was an ambitious man and he decided to try his 
luck in Northern India. Elaborate preparations were made for 
that purpose. Govinda ILI marched through Bhopal and Jhansi 
and his objective was Kanauj. Nagabhata II, the Pratihara ruler, 
came to meet Govinda III in the battleficld and the same wes 
fought in the Bundelkhand. Govinda ILL was victorious and Naga- 
bbata I[ had to run away to Rajputana. Chakrayudha, the puppet 
ruler of Kanauj, made an unconditional surrender to Govinda LIL. 
That was considered to be enough and no effurt was made to 
march to Kananj and occupy the same. Dharmapala, the ruler of 
Bengal, also submitted. Dharmapala was of the view that it was 
politie to submit before Govinda III and not to oppose him. Jie 
was convinced that Govinda IIL would not stay in Northern India 
for long and as Navabhata IL had ran away to Rujputena, he 
would be able to take advantage of the situation created by tho 
withdrawal of Govinda IIT from the North Asa matter of fact, 
Dharmapala was grateful to Govinda III for breaking the power 
of Nagabhata IT. 
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It is to be noted that in addition to the Pratihara and Pala 
kings, many more kings of Northern India were humbied by 
Govinda lII. However, Govinda II reinstated them in their- 
dominions. Govinda III proceeded as far as the Himalayas. He 
returned and “followed again the bank of the Narmada...and ac- 
quiring the Malava country along with the Kosala, the Kalinga, 
the Vanga (or Vengil, the Dahala, and the Odraka, that Vikrama 
(Govinda ITI) made his servants enjoy them.” 


There has been a lot of controversy with regard to the year 
in which the expeditions to the North took place Jormerly, the 
view was that this was done in 806 A.D or 807 A.D. The present 
view is that it was done in 800 or 802 A.D. 


It has been pointed out above that Vishnuvardhana, the 
ruler of Vengi, was the maternal grandfather of Govinda JHI. When 
he died in 799 A.D., he was succeeded by his son, Vijayasitya II. 
Foolishly, the new ruler challenged Govinda IIL, but he was de- 
feated and dethroned. His younger brother was put on the throne 
of Vengi. 


When Govinda III was away in Northern India, the Ganga, 
Kerala, Pandya and Pallava rulers formed a confederacy to fight 
against Govinda II. However, Govinda III was more thana 
match for all of them and they were completely routed in 802 
A.D. The king of Ceylon also was struck with fear and he also sub- 
mitted. He seni two statues to Govinda III, one of which was of 
his minister and the other of himself. One of these statues was 
placed by Govinda in the Siva temple at Kanchi. 


According to Dr. Altekar, «Govinda III was undoubtedly the 
ablest of the Rashtrakuta emperors, unrivalled in courage general- 
ship, statesmanship, and martial exploite. His invincible armies 
had conquered all the territories between Kanauj and Cape Como- 
rin, and Banaras and Broach. Vengi was governed by a nominee 
of his ; and the power of the Dravidian kings in the extreme fouth 
was completely broken. Even the ruler of Ceylom was terrified 
into submission. Never again did the prestige of the Rashtrakuta 
empire rise so high.” 


Amoghavarsha or Sarva (814—878 A.D.). Govinda III was 
succeeded by his son named Sarva, who is better known as Amo- 
ghavarsha, He took up the titles of Nripatunga, Maharajashanda, 
Vira-Narayana and Atisaya-dhavala. 


At the time of his succession to the throne, Amoghavarsha 
was a boy of 13 or 14. Before his death, Govinda IIL seems to have 
entrusted the work of administration to Karka. The arrangement 
worked well for somo time. However, the forces of disruption soon 
made their appearance. There were dissensions in the royal house 
and ultimately the ministers were affected with disloyalty. Tbe 
tributary princes became rebellious. The ruler of Gangavadi as- 
serted his independence, Vijayditya II, the ruler of Vengi, who 
had been dethroned by Govinda III, attacked the Rashtrakuta em- 
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pire to have his revenge. The result of all this was that anarchy 
stalked through the land and ultimately Amoghavarsha lost his 
throne. However, it appears that he regained the throne before 
April 821 A D. Amoghavarsha was still young and his position re- 
mained insecure for a long time, 

After Lace Sone and suthority within the empire, Amo- 

avarsha attacked Vijayaditya II and defeated in about 830 
.D. After this victory, the armies of the Rash tas remained 
in occupation of Vengi for about 12°years. Hcwever, the city was 
recaptured by a General of Vijayaditya IE before 845 A.D. 
Daring the first 20 years of reign of Amoghavarsha, there was 
a continuous war between the Rashtrakuta and the Gangas. The 
latter were able to drive out the Rashtrakutas from most of their 
territory. Ultimately, Amoghavarsha came to terms with them 
by marrying his daughter toa Ganga prince. Sy 

It is etated in the Sirur plates that therulers of Anga, Vanga, 
Magadha, Malava and Vengi paid homage to Amoghavarsha. It 
is contended that these claims seem to be mere boasts without anv 
basis in fact. j ; 

Both in the North and the South, the arms of Amoghavarsha 
did not make any progress. On the other hand, Mihira Bhoia, the 
Pratihara ruler, overran the tracts round Ujjayini up to the Nar- 
mada river and perhaps beyond. The credit: of repelling this in- 
vasion goes not to Amoghavarsha I but to Dhruva II. 

It is contended that the lack of martial spirit in Amogha- 
varsha was partly due to his leanings towards religion and litera- 
ture. The principles of Jainism appealed to his heart and intellect. 
However, this dots not mean that he gave up his sympathy or 
attachment towards Hinduism. In the Sanjan plates Amogha- 


varsha is described as a devout worshipper of goddess Mahas 
lakebmi, ; 


_  Amoghavarsha was a patron of literature and he patronised 
Jinasena, Mabaviracharya, and Sakatayana. Jinasera wrote the 
Adipurana. Mahavyiracharya wrote Ganitasarasamgraha. 
Sakatayana was the author of Amoghavritti. Amoghavarsha 
himself wrote Kavirajamarga which is the earliest. Kanarese 
work on poetics. ¢ 
: Amoghavarsha fixed his capital at Manyakheta or Malkhed 
in former Nizam’s territory. It cannot be said with certainty whe- 
ther Amoghavarsha was the actual founder of the city or not. How- 
ever, it is definite that the prosperity and importance of that city 
was due to Amoghavarsha, 

We are told that the last days of the reign of Amoghavarsha 
I wero spent mostly in religious exercises. The king began to 
retire into solitude for short intervals to practiso meditation. 
During those intervals, he left the administration of tho country 
into hands of th. Crown prince or a Council of Ministers, 

According to Dr, Altekar, “Amoghavarsha’s name will onduro 
as of a ruler who established peace and order in his kingdom, 
encouraged art and literarure. practised the priigiples he 
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proached, and did not flinch even from offering u limb of his bod 
by vay of sacrifice, when he thought that public welfare dorasta 

Krishna Il (878—914 A.D.). Amoghavarsha I was succeeded 
by his son, Krishna If, who ruled for 36 years. Like his father, 
he had leanings towards Jainism. He took up the titles of Akala- 
varsha and Subhatungs. 

_ I is claimed in many inscriptions that Krishna II terrified the 
Gurjara:, destroyed the pride of Lata, taught humility to Gaudas 
and his command wis. obeyed by the rulers of Anga, Kalinga, 
Ganga a d Magadha. All this- shows that most of the time of 
Krishna: 11 was spent in wars, 

The most sp portant wars of Krishna II were those against 
the Pratiharas and Eastern Chalukyas. Krishna II fought against 
Bhoja, the Pratihara ruler...In this wat, Krishnaraja played ap 
important. part on behalf of Krishna II. 

Krishna I[ had also to fight against the Eastern Chalukyas. 
It has-been mentioned above that Vijiyaditya III, the ruler of 
Vengi, liberated his country from the ‘Rashtrakutas during tho 
reign of Amoghavarsha I. When Krishpa II came to the throne, 
Vijayaditya decided to take the offensive and for a time he was 
successful. He also attached the Nolambas and the Gangas who 
were the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas, His armies penetrated 
right into the heart of Berar. The result was that Krishna II was 
defeated on all fronts: However, he reorganised his forces, got 
help from his feudatories and hutled back che Chalukya invaders. 
The victory was decisive and Bbims, the Chalukya ruler, was 
made a prisoner. After some time, Bhima was released and allow. 
ed to go back to his kingiom. However, he was to act as a feuda- 
tory.’ It appears that Bhima revolted once again but he was 
defeated in a bloody battle. 

Krishna II had his relations with the Cholas. Aditya I, the 
Chela king, was married to a daughter of Krishna If. Tn spite of 
that, Krishna II invaded the Chola kingdom in order to put his 
grandson on the throne. However, he was defeated at Vallala. It 
is pointed out that most of the wars of Kristna II ended in failuro 
and sometimes in disaster although there were some initial suc- 
cesses. 

‘Indra III (914—922 A D.). Krishna II was succeeded by his 
grandson'’named Indra JII. He took up the titles of Nityavarsha, 
Rattakandarpa, Kirttinarayana and Rajamartanda. Indra II re- 
newed the. war against the Pratiharas. Itis stated that the ey- 
pedition of Indra III was merely a phase of the old hostility bet- 
wven-thé two powers, Indra III marched against Kanauj and 
occupied it, The capture of Kanauj was a very great achievement 
for thé Rashyrakutas, It is stated that Mahipala ran away and 
many persons Were sent to pursue him. The war against Vengi 
was fought bùt there was not much success on either side. 

Indra IIE died in 922 A.D. and he was succeeded by his son 
Amoghavarsha II. However, he was killed by his younger 
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brother Govinda IV. Govinda IV was a young man of 25 at the 
time of his accession to the throne. He started living a life of 

sures and vices, He became a tyrant. He was removed from 
the throne by his uncle, Amoghavarsha III, who ruled from 936 
to 939 A.D: Amoghavarsha was known for his righteousness but 
he did not take any active interest in the administration of the 
country. During his reign, the government was carried on by his 
son Krishna who later on sucweded him. An expedition was 
sent to Cangavadi and its ruler was ms sera An expedition 
was also sent to Bundelkhand and the forts of Kalanjar and 
Chitrakuta were captured. 

Krishna III (910-968 A.D.) Soon after his accession to the 
throne, Krishna [1] invaded the Chola kingdom along with Butuga, 
his brother-in law. The important cities of Kanchiand Tanjore 
were captured in 943 A.D. The Chola king was able to push back 
the invaders from some territory but the invaders remained in 
effective control of Tondamandalam consisting of Arcot, Chingle- 
put and Vellore Districts. In 949 A.D., the Chola army wos de- 
feuted in the battle of Takkolam. Krishna III led his victorious 
march up to Rameshveram where be built a pillar of victory. Ho 
built the temples of Krisbnesvara and Gandamartandaditya at or 
near Rameshvarem to shine there “as resplendent bills of fame.” 
Tondamancalam was annexed to the Rashtrakuta empire. 

Io about 963 A.D. Krishna III led an expedition to Northern 
India. He seems to have marched into Bundelkhand but nothing 
else is known about him. Healsoled an expedition to Malava 
and oceupied Ujjain. He also brought Vengi under his control 
by putting his nominee on the Vengi throne. 

Dr. Altekar is of the opinion that Krishna III was one of the 
ablest monarchs of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. He may not have 
been as successful in his campaigns in Northern India as Dhruva, 
Govinda lII or Indra III, but it cannot be denied that he was the 
lord of the whole of the Deccan. Krishna I wasin effective pts- 
session of a large part of the Chola kingdom and his temples pro- 
claim his conquest of the extreme south of the Peninsula. No other 
Rashtsakuta king was the overiord of the entire Deccan in 80 
complete a sense of the term as Krishna III was. 

Khottiga. Krishna III was succeeded by his younger brother 
named Khottiga in 967 A D. The new ruler was an old man. No 
wender, he was not able to meet the invasion of his kingdom by 
the Parmara king named Siyaka, Tne latter was successful in 
capturing and plundering Malkhed, the capital of the Rashtra- 
kutas. in 972 A.D, The treasury was emptied, This was too much 
for Khottiga who died broken-hearted in September 972 A.D. 

Karkka H. Karkka II sueceeded Khottiga. The prestige of 
the empire was already gone and the new ruler worsened the situa- 
tion by bad administration. The result was that within 18 months 

of his coming to the throne, Karkka [I lost his throne. What 
actually happened was that Taila IL who was a feudatory of the 
Rashtrakutas wade preparations against the new kiug and revolt- 
ed in tho end of 973 A.D. Karkka If was defeated and managed to 
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to run away. Efforte were made to restore the Rashtrakutas but 
all those failed and by 975 A.D. Taila became the overlord of 
the Deccan. Thus it was that aftera vigorous career of almost 
two centuries and a quarter, the imperial Rashtrakutas disappea- 
red from history. 

Rashtrakata administration : King. In Rashtrakute 
administration, the king was the centre and fountain of sll power, 
His titles were Maharejadhiraja, Paramabbattaraka,.Dharavarsha, 
Akalavarsha, Suvarnavarsha, Vikramavolaka and Fagattunga. 
The king attended the royal court regularly except when he was 
away in connection with some expedition, There was a lot of 
pomp and show at the royal court. That was considered to be a 
visible proof of the might of the king. At the reception hall, 
visitors were admitted only by express permission of the royal 
chamberlain Feudatories and ambassadors had to wait until 
they were ushered in by the court officials, The emperor was 
seated on an imposing throne, wearing a number of costly jewels 
and ornaments. A bodyguard was always in attendance. Dano- 
ing girls also added to the dignity of the scene. The court of the 
king was attended by vassal chiefs, foreign ambassadors, high 
military and civil officers, poets, doctors, astrologers and the 
representatives of the guilds. 

Kingship was hereditary and usually the eldest son succeeded 
to the throne. He was formally installed as Yuvaraja. In'certain 
cases, a younger son could also be appointed heir-apparent if he 
was considered to be abler. Such a thing was done in the case of 
Govinda Iti. In certain cases, the elder brothers were deposed 
by the younger brothers, This was done by Dhruva and Govinda 

It was the duty of Yuvaraja to help the King in the adminis- 
tration of the country. He was expected to lead military expedi- 
tions or acccmpany his father on those expeditions. The princes 
other than the Yuvaraja were appointed as provincial governors. 
Princesses also occupied important government posts in the Rash- 
trakuta period. Ciandrabelabba, a daughter of Amoghavarsha Í, 
administered the Raichur Doab in 837 A.D. Silabhattarike made a 
land grant without the permission of ber husband, Dhruva. O; 
many occasions, succession was not a peaceful one. * 

Ministers. The work of the administration was carried on 
by the king with the help of ministers, We do not possess definite 
information regarding the names of the portfolios of the various 
ministers. However. the ministry must have consisted of the Prime 
Minister, Foreign Minister, Revenue Minister, Treasurer, Chief 
Justice, Commander-in-Chief, and Purohita or head priest. We do 
not know anything regarding the qualifications of the ministers 
and the manner in which they were appointed. However, it can 
be presumed that they must have been chosen for their general 
competence and proficiency in political and military matters. Most 
of the ministers were also military officers, There was com plete 
confidence between the king and bis ministers. The latter aro 
described as the right-hand of the king. 
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We bave no knowledge about the existence of a superior civil 
service like that of the Amatyas under the Mauryas or the Kuma- 
ramatyas under the Guptas. We do not know as to how the cen- 
tral government exercised supervision and control over the various 
provinces and districts within the empire. However, it appears 
that there were officers of the central government under the 
Rashtrakutas who went on tours of inspection throughout the 
empire Feudatories and district officers were often called to the 
capital to explain their conduct. The central government emplo- 
yed its own agents to keep a watch over the whole of the empire 
and it was their duty to send the necessary information to the 
central government. 


Vassal States. Rashtrakuta empire was partly directly ad- 
ministered and partly it consisted of the vassal states. Important 
feudatoies enjoyed almost complete autonomy. They could even 
alienate villages without the consent of the king. Thoy had their 
own sub feudatories The latter bad very little of independent 
power and were called Rajas merely by courtesy. They could not 
alienate land without sanction from higher authorities. The feu- 
datories were required to obey the orders of the sovereign. They 
had to attend his court at periodical intervals. They were bound 
to pay regular tribute. They had to supply a certain number of 
soldiers. Sometimes they were required: to take part personally 
in the military campaigns of the king. They had to keep a resi- 
dent of the central government in their courts. Likewise, they 
had to keep their own representatives at the imperial capital to 
keep a watch over the happenings there. Ifthe feudatories revolt- 
ed, they were subjected to a number of indignities. They were 
required to surrender their treasures, elephants and horses, 


_Directly Administered Areas. As regards the directly 
administered areas, those were divided into Rashtras and 
Vishayas. The number of villages in a Vishaya varied from 1,000 
to 4.000, Each Vishaya. was sub-divided into Bhuktis and each 
Bhukti consisted of 50 to 70 Villages. The Bhuktis seem to have 
been named after the names of the towns of the headquarters. 
Each Bhukti was divided into 20 villages. The village was the 
smallest administrative unit, 

The head of a Rashtra was Rashtrapati. He was in charge of 
both civil and military administration. It was his duty to maintain 
piece and order within the area in his jurisdiction. He was required 
to keep a watchful eye on lesser feudatories and officers. If any one 
became rebellious, he was required to put him down immediately. 
The Rashtrapati had a sufficient. militiary force under his com- 
mand. He was usually a military officer as well. He enjoyed the 
status and titles of a vassal. A Rashtrapati can b» compared with 
Uparika in Gupta administration. The Rashtrpatis wero in charge 
of fiscal administration. It was their duty to collect the land 
revenue. They were also required to keep careful records of local 
rights and privileges, They were required to note down the 
names and numbers of the lands and villages whose reyenue had 
bcen granted to temples and Brahmanas. They could not alienate 
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any revenue without the permission ofthe king. They vould not 
appoint district and sub ivisional officsrs. 

y Vishapatis and Bhogapatis exercised the same functions 
within a restristed area which were performed by the Rashtrapatis 
within a wider area, Appointments to the above posts were made 
either as a reward for military service or as & recognition of the 
administrative ability. In some cases, posts hecame hereditary. 

It is to be noted that Vishapatis and Bhogapatis performed 
their duties of revenue collection with the help of the Poreditary 
revenue officers known as Nadgavundas of Desagramakutas. These 
officers were paid in the form of rent-free lands. 


Village administration was carried on by the village headman 
and the village accountant. These posts were usually hereditary. 
The headman was responsible for maintaining law and order in 
the village. He had a local militia at his disposal. The peace of the’ 
village was not disturbed by thieves and dacoits but it was dis- 
turbed by the rebellions of feudatories and rivalries of neighbour- 
ing villages. Headmen were required to discharge the duties of 
military captains. They were responsible for the collection of 
village revenues. They had to pay the revenue to the royal trea- 
sury or put the same in granaries. The village accountant worked 
as an assistant. 


down by the donors: The sub-committees were require 
co-operation with the village headman. Village eouncils also de- 
cided civil suits and those decisions were enforced by the Govern- 


ment. There were similar popular councils in towns. 


There are references to Vishayamahattaras or Elders of the 
District and Rashtramahattaras or Elders of the Province. It 
appears that there must have been popular bodies at the headquar- 
ters of the district and province. heir functions were similar to 
those of the village councils. We have no direct evidence to show 
the existence of councils of the districts and provinces. A popular 
assembly or Parliament at the capital of Rashtrakuta empire is not 
mentioned anywhere. It is possible that there may not have beon 
any council as such. That must have been partly due to the 
difficulties of communication and transport in those days. 

The popular voice must have been effective only. in the 


villages. 

Military. The Rashtrakuta emperors were very ambitious 
persons and no wonder they did all that they could to make their 
military machine powerful and efficient. The Rashtrakuta rulers 
maintained big armies but we have no dofinite information regard- 
ing their exact number. Dr, Altekar isof the opinion that the 
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Rashtrakuta army could not have been less than 5 lakhs, A large 
part of the army was stationed at the capital. There was also an 
army of the South and an army of the North. Standing armies 
were mainta'ned for purposes of defence and also for conquests. 
The army was famous for its infantry division, but this does not 
mean that cavalry was not important Some battalions were sup- 
plied by feudatori-s and provincial governors. This was done when 
some important military venture was to be undertaken. The 
troops of the military castes had their military training before 
joining the army. The commissariat was organised with the help 
and co-operation of rich merchants. Recruits to the army were 
taken from all the castes, including Brahmanas and Jains. The 
Rashtrakuta Generals like Bankeya, Srivijaya, Narasimha, etc.. 
were Jains. 


Sources of Revenue. There were many sources of revenue of 
the Rashtrakuta empire. A lot of money came in the form of tri- 
butes from the feudatories. Income also came from mines, forests 
and waste lands. Land tax known as Uddranga or Bhogakara 
brought in a lot of money It was about one-fourth of the produce. 
Tt was collected in kind in two or three instalments. The lands 
given to Brahmanas and temples were also taxed although the rate 
was lower Remissions of land revenue were made only on the occa- 
sion of famines. Taxes were also collected on fruits, vegetables, 
ete. Octroi and exci e duties were levied on a large number of 
articles. Villagers were required to arrange for free boarding, 
lodging and transport for officers visiting the village. 


Religious Condition. The worship of Siva and Vishnu was 
popular within the Rashtrakuta empire. ‘There are many refer- 
ences to these gods in the inscriptions. Their scals Lave either 
Garuda, Vahana of Vishnu, or Siva seated in the attitude of yega. 
Many Brahmanical sacrifices were performed during this period. 
Dantidurga celebrated the Hiranyagarbha secrifice at Ujjayini or 
Ujjain, There are references to Tuladanas or gifts of gold equal 
to one’s own weight. 


Temples were constructed to instal images for purposes of 
worship. ‘lhese images were worshipped every day and an elabo- 
rate ritual was employed on that occasion. The only important 
monument of this period is the Siva temple at Ellora. 


Jainism was patronised by Amoghavarsha I, Indra IV, Krish- 
na II and Indra IJI. Buddhism had declined during this period 
and its important centre was Kanheri. 


Art. The Rashtrakutas made a splendid .contribution to 
Indian art. The rock-cut shrines at Ellora and Elephanta belong to 
this peri d, The temple of Kailasa at Ellora isthe most extensive 
and sumptuous. This temple was hewn out of a rocky-hill side by 
Krishna Í in the 8th century. It is similar to the Lokesvara temple 
at Pattadakal. It is hewn outofa great rectangular quary. It 
measures 276 feet long and 154 feet wide witha scarp of 107 
feet deep at the back ‘There are four main parts of the temple 
and those are the main shrine, the entrance gateway to the west. 
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a Nandi pavilion and oloisters all round the courtyard. It is pos- 
sible that the supplementry shrines were excavated at a later 
date. According to Piggot, “There is an immense profusion of 
sculptured ornament in high relief and the most outstanding fea- 
ture in this respect is the huge friege of elephants and monsters 
around the plinth...which rather unexpectedly succeeds in bear- 
ing the obvious weight of the superstructure despite its contorted 
frenzy of movements.” (Some Ancient Cities of India, p. 64.) 
The sculptured panels of Dasavatara Bhairava, Ravana shaking the 
Mount Kailasa, dancing Shiva and Vishnu and Lakshmi listening 
to music are superb. According to Percy Brown, “The temple of 
Kailasa at Ellora is not only the most stupendous single work of 
art executed in India, but as an example of rock architecture it is 
unrivalled Standing within its precincts and surrounded by its 
grey and hoary pavilions, one seems to be looking through into 
another world, not a world of time and space, but one of intense 
spiritual devotion expressed by such an amazing artistic creation 
hewn out of the earth itself. Gradually one becomes conscious of 
the remarkable imagination which conceived it, the unstinted labour 
which enabled itto be materialised and finally the sculpture with 
which it is adorned, this plastic decoration is its crowning glory, 
something more than a record of artistic form, it is a great spiritual 
achievement, every portion being a rich statement glowing with our 
meaning. The Kailasa is an illustration of one of those oc asions 
when men’s minds, hearts and heads work in unison towards the 
consummation of a supreme ideal. It was under such conditions 
of religious and cultural stability that this grand monolith repre- 
sentation of Siva’s paradise was produced.” (Indian Architecture : 
Buddhist and Hindu, p. 90.) 


The Dasavatra ee is the largest and the simplest. There 
are figure sculptures of great size surrounding the wall depicting 
both the Vaisnava and Siva themes. The Hiranyakasipu relief is 
the most outstanding sculpture among them. Dr. Commaraswamy 
observes thus about this sculpture: “It would be difficult to ima- 
gine a more splendid rendering of the well-known theme of the 
impious king who met his death at the hands of the avenging 
deity in man-lion form. The hand upon the shoulder, the shrink- 
ing figure with the mocking smile that has had no time to fade— 
what could be more terrible ¢” 


There are five Jaina shrines cut from rocks and the important 
among them are Chhota Kailasa, Indra Sabha and Jagannatha 
Sabha. Percy Brown puts special emphasis on “the richly carved 
details and perfect finish, particularly of the pillars” and ‘the 
finish and the accuracy of the cutting” of these shrines. To quote 
him, “Moreover, as in many of the productions of the Jains, in 
spite of the beauty of the embellishme:t or perhaps in some obscure 
way on account of it, there is a cld and impersonal feeling in the 
rock-out halls which is not found in thse of the Buddhist or 
Hindus, a circumstance of some irony in view of the pronounced 
humanitarian character of the creed that inspired them.” 


As regards the Great or Main shrine at Elephanta, it is con- 
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sidered to be superior to the shrines at Ellora. 1t is pointed-out 
-that the sculptured reliefs of Netaraja and Sadasiva at Elephants 

~ are better executed than che Bhairava relief at Ellora. It is point- 
ed out that the sculptures of Ellora seem to be “less accomplished 
in technique, though more florid in style.” In sculptured reliefs 
of Ardhanarisvara and Trimurti or Mahesamurti at Elephahta, God 
is represented in triple from corresponding to three aspects of his 
functions, the creation, protection and destruction of the universe. 
According to Grousset, ‘The three countenances of the one being 
are here harmonise without a trace of effort. There are few 
material representations of the divine principle at once as power- 
ful and as well balanced as this in the art of the whole world. 
Nay, more, here we have undoubtedly the grandest representation 
of the pantheist God ever made by the hand of man.” 


It is pointed out that originally there were paintings on some 
of the shrines. Fragments of those paintings are even now seon 
in the porch of the great temple of Eailasa at llora and the ceil- 
ings of the Mahesamurti shrine at Elephanta. 


We may conclude with following ` statement of Dr. Alte- 
kar: “The period of Rashtrakuta ascendancy in the Deccan from 
about A.D. 753 to 975 constitutes perhaps the most brilliant chap- 
ter in its history. No other ruling dynasty in the Deccan played 
such a dominant part in the history of India till rise of the 
Marathas as an imperial power in the eighteenth century. No 
less than three of its rulers- Dhruva, Govinda III and Indra II 
—cartried their victorious arms into heart of North India, and 
by inflicting severe defeats upon its most powerful ruler changed 
the whole course of the history of that region. Their success in 
the south. was equally remarkable, and Krishna DI literally ad- 
vanced as far as Rameshvara in the course of his victorious career. 
All the great powers of India, the Pratiharas and the Palas in the 
North, and the Eastern Chalukyas and Cholas in the South, were 
subjugated by them at one time or another. They, no doubt, suffer 
ed Teverses at times but on the whole their military campaigns 
against powerful adversaries were repeatedly crowned with bril- 
liant success.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE CHALUKYAS 


The Chalukyas were the dominant power in the Deccan from 
the 6th to the Sth century A.D. and then again from the 10th to 
the 12th century A.D. We have to deal withthe Chalukyas of 
Badami or the Early Western Chalukyas, the Later Western Cha- 


ousted by the Rashtrakutas. The Later Western Chalu 
Kalyani overthrew the Ras i 
century and continued to rule till the end of the 12th century. The 
Eastern Chalukyas ruled from the 7th century to the 12th century. 

Origin. There is a lot of controversy with regard to the origin 
of the Chalukyas. The view of Dr. V. A. Smith was that the 
ted with the Chapas and so with the foreign 
Gurjara tribe of which the Chapas were a branch, and they migrat- 


ed to Rajpu 


indigenous 
The name 
of Uttarapatha who are suppose 
Sogdians. Dz. D.C. Sirear does not find any evidence in sup- 
port of this view. H 
with the Sulkis of Orissa, 

The Chalukyas of Badami claimed to have been Haritiputras. 
They contended that they belonged to the Manavya Gotra. They 
claimed to have been nourished by the Seven Mothers who are 
the mothers of mankind. The Chalukyas are described as meditat- 
ing on or favoured by the feet of the holy Svamin or Svami-Maha- 
sena or Karttikeya. However, it appears that the family god of 
the early Chalukyas was Vishnu although they are known to have 
patronised*the Saivas and Jains. 

The legendary history- contained in the records of the later 
Chalukyas of Kalyani ascribes the origin of the Chalukya dynasty 
to Manu or the Moon and associates it with Ayodhya which was 
the capital of Uttara-Kosala. Itis stated that 59 kings of tho 
Chalukya lineage ruled at Ayodhya and 16 kings ruled in Dak- 
shinapatha, There was an eclipse of their power for some time, 
but the glory of the family was restored by Jayasimha. It is stated 
in another inscription that the progenitor of this dynasty was the 
god Brahmana. He was followed by his son Svayambhuva-Manu. 
He was followed by his son Manavya. He was followed by his son 
Harita, The latter was followed by his son Panchasikhi Hariti. 
The latter was followed by his son Chalukyas from whom sprang 
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the race of the Chalukyas. Some records tell us that the Chalukyas 
were born in the lineage of Soma or the Moon who were created 
from the eye of Arti, the son of the god Brahmana. There are 
many other similar stories about the origin of the Chaulkyas. How- 
ever, Dr. D. C. Sircar says that “scholars have rightly rejected the 
above accounts of the rise and early history of the Chalukyas as 
a mere farago of vague legends and Puranic myths of no autho- . 
rity or value.” 
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Rise of Early Western Chalukyas of Badami. The Cha- 
lukya power had a modest beginning under Jayasimha and his 
son Ranaraga. The latter was succeeded by Pulakesin I who 
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ruled from about 535 to 566 A.D. He was the first Maharaja in his 
family, and he can be called the real founder of the dynasty. He 
took up titles such as Satyasraya, Ranavikrama, Bhri-Prithivi 
Vallabba, Sri-Vallabha or Vallabha. Pulakesin performed the 
Hiranyagarbha, Asvamedha, Agnishtoma, Agnichayana, Vajapeya, 
Bahusuvarna and Paundarika sacrifices, Pulakesin I is compared 
with such mythical heroes as Yayati and Dilipa. He is said to have 
been conversant with the Manava-Dharmasastra, the Puranas, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and other Itihasas. Pulakesin I had 
the foundations of the fort of Vatapi, modern Badami in the Bija- 
pur District. Pulakesin I is not credited with any specific con- 
quest. However, he ruled over the present Bijapur District with 
his capital at Badami. 

Kirtivarman I. Pulakesin I was succeeded by his son Kirti- 
varman I in about 567 A.D. He took up titles such as Satyasraya, 
Puru-ranaparakrama, Vailabha and Prithivi-Vallabha. He is also 
known as “‘the first maker of Vatapi.” This shows that he beauti- 
fied the town with temples and other buildings. His younger 
brother Mangalesa finished the construction of the cave temples 
and endowed them with a village on the occasion of the installa- 
tion of the image of Vishnu. Kirtivarman is also said to have 
celebrated the Bahusuvarna and Agnishtoma sacrifices. 


It is stated in an inscription that Kirtivarman defeated the 
rulers of Vanga, Anga, Kalinga, Vattura, Magadha, Madraka, “ 
Kerala, Ganga, Mushaka, Pandya, Dramila, Choliya, Aluka and 
Vaijyanti. Kirtivarman is also described as “Night of destruction” 
to the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadambas. He is also stated to have 
broken up a confederacy of the Kadamba kings. 


According to Dr. D C. Sircar. the „political influence of the 
Chalukyas extended over the wide regions in the Southern part of 
State of Maharashtra and in the adjoining area of Mysore and the 
Madras State. It appears that Kirtivarman annexed part of the 
Maurya territories in the Konkan. 


Mangalesa. Kirtivarman was succeeded by his brother Man- 
galesa in about 598 A.D. The new king took up the titles of Rana- 
vikranta, Uru-Ranavikranta, Prithivi-Vallabha and Sri-Prithivi- 
Vallabha. Mangalesa described as Paramabhagavata or a 
devout worshipper of the Bhagavat or Vishnu. His greatest 
achievements were his victory over the Kalachuris and the conq- 
uest of Revatidvipa. It is stated that Budha, the Kalachuri king 
was defeated before April 602 A D. and his entire possessions were 
appropriated. The struggle between the Kalachuris and the 
Chalukyas seems to have continued for many years after which 
Mangalesa came into complete possession of the Central and 
Northern Maratha country. 

There was a civil war between Mangalesa and his nephew 
Pulakesin Il who was the son of Kirtivarman I. The cause of the 
trouble was the attempt of Mangalesa to secure succession for his 
own son, The result of the war was that Mangalesa lost his life 
and Pulakesin II became king. 
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Pulakesin II (610—642 A.D.) Pulakesin II was the greatest 
king of the Chalukya dynasty. fe ruled from 619-11 A.D. to 642 
A.D. He is known by various names such as Vallabha, Prithivi- 
Vallabh, Sri Prithivi-Vallah, Paramesvara Parama-bhagavata. 


The throne inherited by Pulakesin II was not & bed of roses. 
On account of the civil war between Mangalesa and Pulakesin II, 
the various parts of the Chalukya empire declared their indepen- 
dence. The Aihole inscription puts the situation thus: “Thus whole 
world was enveloped in the darkness that was the enemies.” Even 
the home provinces were attacked Ly Appayika and Govinda. Pula- 
kesin II was faced with a two-fold task of meeting the foreign 
invasion and subduing the rebellious subordin .tes. By following 
a policy of dividing his enemies, he was successful in his work. He 
won over Govinda and made him his ally. Thus he was able to 
defeat Appayike. 

As regards the subjugation of his neighbours, a detailed ac- 
count is given in the Aihole inscription written by Ravikirti, a Jain 
poet. It is stated in that inscription that Pulakesin II besieged 
and reduced Vanavasi, the capital of the Kadambas. The Gangas 
of South Mysore and the Alupas were compelled to submit. The 
Ganga king Durvinita Konganivriddha married one . of his daught- 
ers to Pulakesin II. The Mauryas of the Konkan were invaded 
and defeated. The Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras were also forced 
to submit. The country thus conquered brought Pulakesin II into 
contact with King Harsha of Kanauj. In 636 A.D., Harsha invad- 
ed Kathiawad. Pulakesin IL allied himself with Sasanka of Bengal 
and his feudatory Sainyabhitta-Madhava-varman II of Kangoda, 
and with the kings of Valabhi and Broach. With this combination, 
Le was able to defeat Harsha in 637-638 A.D. It is rightly pointed 
out that “the struggle between the Kings of Madhyadesa and 
Dakshinapatha apparently ensued from the attempts of both to 
extend their power over the present Gujrat region of the Aparanta 
division of India.” 

According to some scholars, Pulakesin IT defeated Harsha be- 
fore the new moon day of Bhadra in the year 534 of the Saka era 
which corresponds to 612 or 613 A.D. This contention is based on 
the information in the Hyderabad grant of the Chalukya King. 
This inscription states that Pulakesin II acquired the title of Para- 
mesvera “by defeating hostile kings who had applied themselves 
to the contest of a hundred battles.” The records of his succes- 
sors say that Pulakesin II got this title ‘by defeating the glorious 
Harshavardhan, the war-like lord of all the region of the North.” 
However, it is pointed out that such a thing was not possible under 
the circumstances. Harsha came to the throne in 606 A.D. and 
Pulakesin II ascended the throne in 610-11 A.D. Both the rulers 
must have been so much occupied at home that they could not 
have thought of fighting against each other in 612 or 613 A.D. The 
date of Harsha’s defeat cannot be earlier than 630 as there is no 
mention of this victory in the Lohner grant of Pulakesin II dated 
630 A.D. 


The Aihole inscription states thet the Chalukya army followed 
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the coast route towards the south. The fortress of Pishtapur and 
another fort on tbe island in the Kunala were captured. The 
ruler of Pishtapur was deposed and Pulakesin II put his younger 
brother in cnarge of the new territory. It w :s under these circum- 
stances that the dynasty of the Eastern Chalukyas was founded 
which continued up to 1070 A.D. 


X 
Pulakesin IL Receiving An Embassy From Khusru II 


Pulakesin II defeated the Pallava king Mahendra Varman I 
and the latter was forced to take shelter behind the ramparts of 
Kanchi, his capital. After that, Pulakesin IT crossed the Kaveri 
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river and made friends with the Cholas, Keralas and Pandyas. 
After completing the Dig vijay, Pulakesin II came to Vatapi. 


It is true that the Pallavas had been defeated but they had 
not been completely crushed. They decided to bave revenge for 
Pulakesin’s attack on their capital. They attacked Badami and 
captured it The Pallava king defeated Pulakesin II many a time. 
According to one record, he wrote the werd victory on the back of 
Pulakesin II which was turned in flight, as upon a plate. He 
savagely destroyed Vatapi and put its inhabitants to the sword. 
Pulakesin II appears to have been killed in the battle. After his 
death, the Chalukya empire began to crumble. 


Pulakesin II was undoubtedly one of the greatest monarchs of 
ancient India. His reputation and influence spread beyond the 
limits of India. peiin pe to Tabari, a Muslim historian, Khusru 
II, King of Persia, received an ambassador from Pulakesin II in 
A.D. 625-26. Itis stated that a painting in one of the Ajanta caves 
shows a Persian ambassador presenting the reply of Khusro to 
Pulakesin I. 


N Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, paid a visit to the Deccan 

in A.D. 641. At that time, the court of Pulakesin II was at Nasik 

and the Mester of the Law had to face great difficulties in finding 

his way through the dense jungles infested with robbers. The 

country was then known by the name of Maharashtra. Hiuen 

Tsang was very much impressed by the benevolent rule of Pula- 
. kesin II and the loyalty of his vassals. 


Hiuen Tsang gives the following description ofthe people : 
“Their manners are simple and honest. They are tall, haughty and 
supercilious in character. Whoever doesthem service may count 
on their gratitude but he who offends them will not escape their 
revenge. Ifany one insults them, they will not risk their lives 
to wipe out the affront. If one applies to them in difficulty, they 
will forget to care for themselves in order to flee to his assistance. 
When they have an injury to avenge, they never fail to give warn- 
ing to their enemy after which, each dons his cuirass and grasps 
his spear in his hand. In battle, they pursue the fugitives, but do 
not slay those who give themselves up. When a General has lost 
a battle, instead of punishing corporally, they make him wear 
woman's clothes and by that force him to sacrifice his own life.” 
“The country provides for a band of champions to the number of 
several hundreds. Each time they are about to engage in conflict, 
they intoxicate themselves with wine and with one man with lance 
in hand will meet ten thousand and challenge them to fight. If 
one of these champions meets a man and kills him. the laws of the 
country do not punish him. Every time they go forth,. they beat 
drums before them. Moreover, they inebriate many hundred heads 
of elephants and taking them out to fight, they themselves first 
drink their wine and then rushing forward in mass, they trample 

everything down, so that no enemy can stand before them. The 
king in consequence of his possessing these men and elephants 
treats his neighbours with contempt.” 
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Hiuen Tsang tells us that Pulakesin Il was a Kshatriya and 
he-was-obeyed by his subjects willingly. His plans and under- 
takings were widespread. His beneficent activities were felt every- 
where, The country was about 836 miles in circuit. Its capital 
was about 5 miles round, It was bordered on the west by a great 
river. The soil was very productive and was regularly alirata: 


_ Vikramaditya I (555-681 A.D.). It appears that after the 
death of Pulakesin II, Badami and some of the Southern Districts 
remained in the hands of the Pallavas for many years. Many 
attempts were made to drive out the invaders but. those attempts 
failed on account of.the dissensions among the sons of Pulakesin II. 
The Chalukya throne remained vacant from 642 to 655 A.D. There 
were many claimants to the Chalukya throne and ultimately 
Vikramaditya I succeeded in recovering Badami from the Pallavas 
and thereby seated himself on the throne of his father. It appears 
that the sons of Pulakesin II did not receive any help from the 
Eastern Chalukyas, 

_ Vikramaditya I assumed the titles of Satyasraya, Ranarasika, 
Anivarita, Rajamalla, Sri-Prithivi-Vallabha, Bhattaraka, Parama- 
mahesvara and Maharajadhiraja Paramcsvara. Vikramaditya 
brought the whole kingdom under his control. He restored the 
grants to gods and Brahmanas which had been confiscated: by 
previous kings. 

_ Tt is stated that Paramesvera-varman I defeated the army of 
Vikramaditya I in the battle of Peruvalanallur and compelled him 
to take to flight. The Pallava ruler is also stated to have destroyed 
Badami. 

Vikramaditya appointed his younger brother Dharasraya 
Jayasimha-varman as the Viceroy ofthe Gujrat region with the 
provincial capital probably at Navasarika or Navsari. The latter 
destroyed the entire army of a ruler named Vajjada in the land 
between the rivers Mahi and Narmada. Vajjada has been tenta- 
tively identified wiih Siladitya II of the Maitraka dynasty of 
Valabhi. 

Vinayaditya. Vikramaditya I was succeeded by his son 
Vinayaditya who ruled from 681 to 696 A.D. He took up titles of 
Sri-Prithivi-Vallabha, Satyasraya and probably also Rajasraya and 
Yuddhamalla. He carried on campaigns against Pallavas, Kala- 
bhras, Keralas, Haihayas, Vilas, Malavas, Cholas, Pandyas, Aluvas, 
Gangas, etc. He levied tribute from the kings of such Dvipas as 
Kamera or Kavera, Parasika Iran) and Simhala (Ceylon). He is 
stated to have acquired the banner called Palidhvaja by defeating 
the Lord of the- entire Uttarapatha. The name of the Lord of 
Uttatapatha is not mentioned. 

Vijayaditya. Vinayaditya was succeeded by Vijayaditya 
who ruled from 696 to 733 A.D. He had his- training in military 

and administrative ‘matters in the time of his father and grand- 
father, -It-was formerly believed that his reign was a peaceful one. 
However, it now appears that he was involved in a struggle wit h 


the Pallavas. He seems to have taken the initiative jn this matter. 
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He conquered Kanchi and levied tribute from Parameshvara- 
varman, the Pallava king. He built the temple of Siva at Pattada- 
kal in Bijapur district.. His sister built a Jain temple at Laksh- 
meswar. He was tolerant towards Jainism and donated villages 
to Jain preachers. 


Vikramaditya II. Vijayaditya was succeeded by his son 
Vikramaditya II who ruled from 734 to 745 A.D. One of his queens 
built the great temple of Siva at Pattadakal. Another queen. built 
another great temple of Siva near the previous one. 


Hostilities continued with the Pallavas during his reign. It is 
stated that Vikramaditya. II took possession of the musical instru- 
ments, the banner, elephants and rubies after putting to flight the 
Pallava king. Although he entered Kanchi, he did not ‘destroy it. 
Vikramaditya II is also stated to have destroyed the power ‘of the 
Chola, Kerala, Pandya, Kalabhra and other kings. He ‘set’ up a 
pillar of victory on the shores of the Southern Ocean. There was 
an invasion of the Chalukya territory by the Arabs but the-latter 
were defeated. Vikramaditya II was a great. builder- and ‘patron 
of learning. k 


Kirtivarman II. Vikramaditya IL: was: succeeded by- his 
son Kirtivarman II who ruled from 746 to 757 A.D. He had. helped 
his father in his Pallava campaign He was the last of the. glorious 
Chalukya race After 50 years, the Chalukya power was complete- 
ly eclipsed by the Rashtrakutas: Dantidurga, the ‘Rashtrakuta’ 
king, defeated Kirtivarman IL and finished the Chalukya, power.. 
He aiso defeated the Karnataka Chalukya army in the South’ with 


all its military traditions It appears that after the death of 


Dantidurga, Kirtivaram II tried to restore the fallen .fortune of 
his family, but he was defeated by Krishna I, the. Rashtrakuta 
king. The latter is stated to have “forcibly carried away the: for- 
tune of the Chalukya family bearing the garland of waving: Pali: 
dhwajas” and to have “transformed the great boar (the Chalukya 
crest), which had been seized with an itching for battle and attack- 
him, into a deer.” 


The Rashtrakuta power reniainéd suprème for more than two 
centuries when the same was destroyed by the late Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani. 


Later Western Chalukyas of Kalyani: The founder of 
the later Western Chalukya dynasty was Taila or Tailapa JI, ‘He 
reigned for 24 years. from 973 to 997 A.D. He restored much of 
the lost territory of the Earlier Western Chalukyas and took up 
the titles of Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara and Chakravartin. 
Taila is stated to have conquered Chedi, Orissa, Nepal and Kuntala. 
No wonder, the later Western Chalukyas took-pleasnre.in. calling 
themselves as Lords of Kuntala -(Kanarese district), Taila is also 
stated to have killed Munja, the Paramara king of Malava. 


Taila was succeeded by his son Satyasraya who is also 
known .as Sollina and Solliga. It is stated that he won victory 
against the Chola invader whose riches were looted and territories 
conquered-by him. 
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The successors of Satyasraya were Dasavarman, Vikrama- 
ditya V, Jayasimbha I and Jagadekamalla. Jagadekamalla is 
stated to have defeated Bhoja, the ruler of Malava. He is also 
stated to have the Malava confederacy and the Chedi king. He 
also defeated Rajendra, the Chola king, although the same is denied 
in the Chola inscriptions. 

Somesvara I. The next king was Somesvara I who came to 
the throne in 1042 A.D. He gave up Manyakheta at his capital 
and made Kalyanpura of Kalyana as his capital. The struggle 
with the Cholas continued during his reign. It is stated in the 
inscriptions of Somesvara I that he killed in battle Rajendra, the 
Chola king, and broke his succession, However, it is contenlci 
in the Chola inscriptions that Rajendra Chola defeated Somesvara 
I at Koppam on the Perari river in 1053 A.D. Bilhan refers to the 
advance of the Chalukyas in the Chola territory and its capital 
Kanchi. He also refers to the sack of Dhara, the Paramara capital. 
He also refers to the overthrow of Karana, the Kalachuri ruler of 
Chedi. However, it is stated in the Chola inscription that in 1061 
A.D. Somesvara I suffered another defeat at the hands of Rajen- 
dra II, the Chola king, at Kudala-Sangamam.. Somesvara I again 
challenged Vira Rajendra the Chola king but did not turn up at 
the appointed time. The dominion of Somesyara I also included 
Kosala and Kalinga. Dharavarsha, the Nagavansi ruler of Chakra- 
kuta, accepted his overlordship. 

Somesvara I preferred as a successor his second son, Vikra- 
maditya. The latter declined the honour in favour of his elder 
brother Somesvara II. Vikramaditya was appointed the leader of 
the army engaged in conquests achieved over the Cholas and 
Keralas as far as Ceylon and over Bengal and Assam. He is stated 
to have captured Gangaikonda-Cholapuram from the Cholas, 
Vengi, the capital of the Eastern Chalukyas and Chakrayotra, a 
fortress of the Paramaras. When Vikramaditya was coming back, 
he heard news that his father who was suffering from a fatal 
disease had drowned himself in the Tungabhadra river. 

Under these circumstances Somesvara II became king in 1068 
A.D. Unfortunately, Somesvara II fell into evil ways and he lost 
the loyalty of his brother, Vikramaditya’ Somesvara IL was forced 
to recognise Vikramaditya as Yuvaraja and tho latter went to rule 
independently in the Southern part of the kingdom of the later 
Western Chalukyas. Bilhana has given & detailed account of the 
rebellion of Vikramaditya against his brother Somesvara. Vikra- 
maditya also received the submission of Jayakesin, ruler of Kon- 
kana and also of the ruler of Kerala. Vikramaditya marched 
against Vira Rajendra, the Chola king, who sued for Whee. and 
gave his daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya. When Vira 
Rajendra died and there was chaos in the Chola territory, Vikra. 
maditya went to Kanchi He put down the rebellion and put his 
brother.in law named Adhi-Rajendra on the Chola throne. On his 
return, Vikramaditya heard the news that his brother-in-law on the 
Chola throne was killed by the Eastern Chalukya king, Vikrama- 

. ditya and Somesvara II backed the rival parties for the Chola 
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tnrone.. Vikramaditya was defeated but he also captured Somes- 
vara II in 1075 A.D. To begin with, Vikramaditya thought of re- 
storing Somesvara II to the throne, but later on he decided to 
become king himself as Vikramaditya VI. This happened in 1076 
A 


- Vikramaditya VI founded a new era known as Chalukya- 
Vikramakala which started in 1076 A.D. Vikramaditya VI ruled 
for about 50 years. His younger brother, Jayasimha, whom he had 
appointed as a Viceroy at Banavasi, revolted in 1083 A.D. Vikra- 
maditya also took an action against the Eastern Chalukya usurper. 
Vengi was conquered by Anantapala, Commander-in-Chief. of 
Vikramaditya. Two great writers, named Bilhana and. Vijnanes- 
vara, flourished at the court of Vikramaditya VI. 


Vikramaditya VI was succeeded by his son, Seomesvara II. 
He was worried more about literary matters than about ‘military 
affairs. Visnuvardhana, his vas:al, declared his independence and 
conquered some parts of the territories of the Western Chalukyas. 


Somesvara III was succeeded by Jagadekamalla II who ruled 
from 1155 to 1151 A.D. There was invasion of the Chalukya terri- 
tory by the Hayasalas. After the death of Jagadekamal!a I, 
Taila II came to the throne. He ruled from 1151 to 1163 A-D. 
He was captured by Prola II, the Kakatiya invader, Although. he 
was released, he became weak on account of domestic troubles. 
-Bijjala, his Commander-in-Chief, instigated a rebellion of the 
army and he captured the throne himself. However, the Chaluk- 
yas were able to recover their position under Gandanayaka 
Brahma. This restoration did not last long. Yadavas of Devagiri 
and the Hayasalas under Vira Ballala I attacked the Chalukyas. 
The later Western Chalukya dynasty came to an end in about 1190 


The Eastern Chalukyas. The founder of the Eastern Chalu- 
kya dynasty was Visnuvardhana, who was a brother of Pulakesin 
II. In 615 A.D. he started as Viceroy of Pulakesin II in both North 
Maratha (Nasik) and South Maratha country. In 613 A.D. he 
was made Viceroy.of the territory extending from Vizagapatam 
to Nellore District. Soon after, he asserted his independence and 
founded the Eastern Chalukya dynasty in the Andhra country 
with his capital at Vengi. He ruled for 18 years from 615 A.D. 
to 633 A.D. 

Visnuvardhana was. succeeded by his son Maharaja Jaya- 
simha I who ruled from about 633 to 663 A.D. Some writers give 
him a reign of 33 years while: others give him 30 years. It was 
during his reign that the Pallavas defeated Pulakesin II and occu- 
pied the southern part of his empire, including the city of Badami 
in about 642 A.D Jayasimha does not appear to have given any 
help to his relatives who were in trouble. 

Jayasimha I was succeeded by his brother Maharaja Indra- 
varman in about 663 A.D. He is known by such names as Indra- 
raja, Induraja and Jndfabhattaraka. He took up titles of Simha- 
vikrama and Tyagadhenu. Indravarman is steted “to have : ruled 
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only for a week. He was succeeded by his son Visnuvardhana ll 
who ruled from about 663 to 672 AD. Visnuvardhana TI was suo- 
ceeded by his son Mangi-Yuvraja who ruled from. about 672 to 
696 A.D. 

Jayasimha II was the next successor. He ruled from about 
696 to 709 AD. It was during his reign that Vijayadityavarman 
assumed the title of Maharaja and threw off the yoke of Jaya- 
simha TI. 

When Jayasimha II died, the throne was captured by Kokkili 
or Kokuli Vikramaditya. He reigned for about 6 months. He 
conquered Madhyama-Kalinga for his nephew. However, he was 
overthrown by his elder brother Visnuvardhana III who ruled 
from about 709 to 746 A.D. Visnuvardhana III ruled for 37 
years. He annexed Madhyama-Kalinga. Prithivivyaghra, a 
Nishada king, let loose a horse for the performance of horse sacri- 
fice. He occupied the southern part. of the Eastern Chalukya 
dominions above the Northern fringe of the Nellore District. How- 
ever, it is stated that his General Udayachandra defeated the 
Nishada king and got back his master’s territory from him. 

Visnuvardhana III was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya I 
who-ruled from about 746 to 764 AD. It was during his reign 
that the Western:‘Chalukyas of Badami were overthrown by the 
Rashtrakutas. 

The next important successor was Vijayaditya I who ruled 
from 799 to 843. A.D. He was surrounded on all sides by enemies 
such as ‘the Gangas and Rasbtrakutas. “However, he put.up a 
stiff fight against them all. The Rashtrakuta king Govinda: I, 
is said to have got his help in fortifying.his new -capitals showing 
that there was an alliance between the two. Vijayaditya II built 
many temples dedicated to God Sambhu. 

Vijayaditya IL was succeeded by Vijayaditya IM. who ruled 
from 844-to 888'A.D . He defeated Krishna II, the Rashtrakuta 
king-and destroyed his capital Manyakhéta or Malkhed. ` He: also 
defeated the Gangas. Amoghavarsha, the Rashtrakuta king,. claims 
to have received homage from Vijayaditya ITT. Probably, Vijaya- 
ditya III was killed in a battle. by a chief named Mangi supposed 


to be a Chola ruler. 


Bhima ruled from 888 to 918 AD. He was succeeded by 


bles from his 


Amma Vishnuvardhana VI. The new king had -tro 
own. relations and feudatories who. conspired ith, Knas na III, the 


Rashtrakuta king. The Chalukya throng“ 
rivals. It was only under Bhima II] thm 
He killed the usurper Yudhamalle. Hg/détepte 
king including Govin ef 4 

from 934 to 945 A.D. He was succeeda 
VI who 1uled from 948 to 970 A:D' i 
1003, A.D. the kingdom of Eastern Chahiy 

run by the Cholas. Shaktivarman, the Haste 
ruled from 1003 to 1015 A D, The next inho 
Vardhana VIII who ruled from 1022 to 1% 
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ceeded by his son named Kulottunga Choladeva, Hs ruled from 

1063 to 1118 A.D. The new king was more Chola than Chalukya 

in blood on account of inter-marriages for three generations. He 

preferred the Chola throne to the Chalukya throne which he left 

ke the care of his uncle Vijayaditya VII who was the Viceroy of 
engi. 

The Deccan under the Chalukyas. The Chalukyas were the 
followers of Brahmanical region and no wonder Buddhism began 
to decline However, they followed a policy of religious tolera- 
tion. During their ascendancy, Jainism prospered in the Deccan. 
Ravikirti, the Jain author of the Aihole inscription, claims to 
have received “the highest favour” from Pulakesin II. Likewise 
Vijayaditya and Vikramaditya granted villages to well-known 
Jain scholars. There is nothing to show that Buddhism was also 
patronised by the Chaiukya rulers. Buddhism might have been 
on the wane but it had not become extinct. This is clear from the 
following statement of Hieun Tsang: “Of Buddhist monasteries. 
there were about 100, and the Brethren who were adherents of both 
Vehicles, were more than 5,000 in number. Within and outside 
the capital were five Asoka topes where the four Past Buddhas 
had sat and walked for exercise; and there were innumerable other 
topes of stone or brick.” 


F As is oie Brahmanism, the Pauranic deities rose into pro- 
minence. perb structures were set up at Vatapi or Badami and 
Pattadekal (Bijapur District) in honour of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. These gods were also known by a variety of names. The 
sacrificial form of worship received special attention, Many 
treatises on the sacrificial form of worship were composed. Pula- 
kesin I alone is stated to have performed a number of sacrifices 
such as the Asvamedha, Vajapeya, Paundarika, ete., sacrifices. 


_. Art made great progress under the patronage of Chalukya 
Kings. A new style of architecture known as the Chalukya style 
which was different: from the Gupta style, was developed during 
this period At Aihole alone, we come across 70 temples. In addi- 
tion to Aihole, there were temples at-Badami and Pattadakal. 
Aihole has rightly been called “the cradle of Indian temple archi- 
tecture.” It represents the best of-Chalukyan architecture. Three 
temples at Aihole are particularly famous and their names are 
the Ladh Khan Temple, the Durga Temple. and Hucchimalligudi 
Temple. The Ladh Khan Temple has eertain characteristics of 
rock-cut halls, As a matter of fact, it has a low flat roofed man- 
dapa, 50 feet wide and enclosed by walls on three sides, with a 
porch on the east side, the pillars of which are carved with Ganga- 
Yamuna motif “Architecturally, the temple is significant for two 
main reasons. We see in the pilasters at the exterior angles of 
the structure the beginnings of the later Dravadian order with the 
tappering upper end of the shaft and a capital with the expanded 
abacus supporting the bracket. Another feature which stayed on 
and influenced later-Chalukyan temples is the flat roof which con- 
sists of stone slabs groved at the joints and held together by long 
narrow stones which fit into the groves,” The Durga Temple con- 
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tains a new feature, namely, a vestibule or antarala which is an 
intermediate chamber between the cella and the main hall. It 
has a sikbara over the Garbhagriha which has fallen.” The Huchi- 
malligudi temple seems to be the earliest of the Aihole group and 
it contains a sikhara of the Nagara type. 

It was during the seventh century A.D. that the movement of 
rock-out halls was initiated. There are as many as 10 temples at 
Pattadakal belonging to this period. Six of them follow the 
Dravidian style. The temple of Virupaksha is the most important 
one, It was built by Lokamahadevi, the queen of Vikramaditya 
Il. It has many features similar to those of the Kailashnath 
temple at Kanchi. According to Perci Brown, there is a bold 
beauty in the appearance of the Virupaksha temple as a whole 
which is best seen in the exterior. It is a comprehensive scheme 
as it consists not only of the central structure, but of a detached 
Nandi pavilion in front and it is contained within a walled en- 
closure entered by an appropriate gateway. The main building 
is -120 feet. The mouldings, the pilasters, brackets and cornices and 
the perforated windows are important. The exterior body of the 
temple consists of niches in which are kept life-size statues. The 
temple has a square sikhara. It is one of those buildings of the past 
in which the spirit still. lingers of the men who conceived it and 
wrought it with their hands. 

One of the achievements of the Chalukya art was the building 
of excavated cave temples of Hindu gods. Mangalesa, the early 
Chalukya king of Badami, got excavated at Badami a beautiful 
cave temple of Siva. Both Ajanta and Ellora were situated in the 
dominions of the Chalukyas. A record of Pulakesin II is to be 
found in a fragmentary painting in the first monastic hall at Ajanta 
representing the reception of a Persian embassy. In addition to 
the painted hall, the Ajanta caves have a number of Chaitya halls. 
Some of them were probably executed in the time of the early 
Western Chalukyas. 

We have many buildings of stones finely joined without mor- 
tar belonging to the Chalukya period. The stone temple of Siva 
at Meguti shows the art of stone building in its perfection. This 
was erected in about 634 A.D. It has the Prasasti on Pulakesin II 
written by Ravi Kirti. The Vishnu temple at Aihole ig in a very 
good condition. It has inscription of Vikramaditya 1I. The temple 
is built in stone on a rock in the Buddhist Chaitya hall style. There 
are wonderful sculptures on it. The two high-flying ‘Devas are 
excellent in design and ‘execution. ‘The Chaitya-cell is placed in 
a pillar hall with a Pradakshinapatha round the shrine. 

Vijayaditya (696-733 A D.) built the great temple of Siva 
undor the name of Vijayesvara now called pangemomar at Pat- 
tadakal in Bijapur District. His sister built a ain temple called 
Anesejjeya-basadi at Lakshmeswar. 

The wife of Vikramaditya IT built the great temple of Siva 
under the name of Lokesvara now called Virupaksha at Pattada- 
kal. As regards the plan of this temple, in front of the Antarala 
or the hall of the priests, there is. pillared Mandapam or the meet- 
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ing place of the people, about 50 feet square. The roof is support- 
ed by 16 monolithic pillars with sculptural bracket capitals. 
According to Havell, the great art critic, the temple “combines the 
stateliness of the classic design of Europe with fervid imagination 
of Gothic art. Anotker queen of Vikramaditya II constructed 
another great temple of Siva under the name of Trailokyesvara 
in the vicinity of the Lokesvara or Virupaksha temple. 
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CHAPTER XL 
THE PALLAVAS 


It is true that the origin of the Pallavas has been discussed 
by scholars for more than half a century, but unfortunately no 
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unanimity of opinion has been arrived av, Prof. Rao, the Jatest 
writer on the subject, has been forced to admit that “the origin of 
the Pallavas has remained till now a mystery.” 


The name ‘Pallava’ resembles Pahlava so closely that scholars 
like B.L. Rice and V. Venkayya have put forward the view that 
the Pallayas and Pahlavas were identical. Consequently, the Pal- 
lava dynasty of Kanchi should be considered as ultimately of 
Persian origin. It is contended that after their settlement in the 
Sindhu Valley and Western India along with the Sakas, the Pahla- 
vas or Parthians occupied Tondamandalam in the period of the 
decline of the Satavahanas. Critics of this theory point out that 
the Pallava records do not mention the Pahlavas. The foreign 
rulers like the Sakas did not perform Asvamedha sacrifices and 
consequently the Pahlavas under the name of Pallavas could not 
be expected to become fond of it. One of the sculptures in a 
temple at Kanchi depicts a crown shaped like an elephant’s scalp, 
similar to that worn by Demetrius, on his coins. But such reason- 
ing would make Ikshvakus of Nagarjunikonda Scythians, because 
a ‘Scythian Warrior’ is found among ihe monuments of that place. 
According to Jouveau-Dubreuil, Suvisak!:a, a Pahlava minister of 
Rudradaman, was the ancestor of the Pallavas of ‘Kanchi, ‘‘The 
Pallavas were immigrants from the North or properly.speaking 
from Konkan and Anatra in Dakshinapatha. They came into 
South India through Kuntala or Vanavasa.”” i 


According to Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, “We do`not meet 
with the form Pahlava in connection with the Pallavas of Kanchi in 
any record of their time...The word as applied to Pallavas in 
the first instance seems to be a translation of the Tamil word Ton- 
daiyar and Tondaman and this finds confirmation in, some of the 
copper plate charters which do bring in tender twigs of somé kind 
in connection with the eponymous name Pallava. ‘This:undqubted- 
ly isa later use of the term but gives the indication that even at 
that comparatively late period tho traditional notion’ was that’ they 
were not foreigners such as the Pahlavas would have’ been. In all 
the material that has been examined there is nothing to indicate 
either the migration of the people or even of a, family that, might 
have ultimately raised itself into a dynasty from the northwest, so 
that the assumption of a connection between the one set of people 
and the other rests upon the mere doubtful ground of a possibility 
whereas the translation or adaptation of a southern word in Sans- 
krit is very much more than a possibility as indeed a word like 
Dravida or Dramida would clearly indicate.” 


A oritical study of the ancient Tamil literature shows that 
ihe-Pallavas were originally connected with Ceylon. An examina- 
tion of the Tamil poems, Manimekalai and Chilappatikeran, shows 
that the destruction of the Chola capital, Puhar or Kaviripaddi- 
nam. by the sea must have occurred before the close of the third 

watter of the second century A.D. and Killi Valavan or Nedumudi 
illi, the Chola king, then moved his capital to Uraiyur, Accord- 
ing to Mudaliyar C. Rasanayagam of Colombo, this Chola king had 
a liaison with a Naga Princess, daughter of Valaivanam, the Naga 
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King of Manipallavam. Out of this union was born a son known 
as Tondaiman Ilantirayan who was created by his father, Killi 
Valavan, the king of Tondaimandalam with his capital at Kanchi, 
The new dynasty founded by him took its title from the second 
half of the word Manipallavam; the home of his Naga mother. 
Thus, the Pallayas who ware a dynasty rather than a tribe or clan, 
were descended on one side from the Chola family and on the other 
oon the Naga rulers of what is now the Jaffna peninsula in 
ylon. 


According to Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, the Pallavas were a branch 
of the. Brahmana royal dynasty of Vakatakas of the North, They 
were militarists by profession and they carved outa principality 
for themselves in the south. However, the Talagunda inseription 
clearly states that the Pallavas of Kanchi were Kshatriyas. 


According to prof. R. Sathainathaier, scholars have wandered 
from Persia to Ceylon in search of the original home of the Pal- 
lavas of Kanchi, but in, his opinion they originated in Tondamunda- 
lam itself. It was a province in the Empire of Asoka. The 
Pulindas were perhaps identical with the Kurumbas of Tondaman- 
dalam: Tondaiyar isa Tamil rendering of Pallavas. The Sata- 
Vabanas conquered Tondamandalam and Pallavas became feudatory 
to the Satavahanas. After the collapse of the Satavahana Empire 
about A.D. 225, the Pallavas became independent. Their expan- 
sion from Kanchi to the Krishna is proved by the Mayidavolu and 
Hirahadagalli Prakrit copper-plate grants of Sivaskanda-varman 
Pallava. The theory of the Tondamandalam origin of the Pallavas 
of Kanchi best explains the historical facts relating to the problem 
of the origin. 


According to Rawlinson, the Pallavas rose into prominence 
about A.D. 325 on the east coast in the country between the mouths 
of the Krishna and Godavari rivers. They collected round them- 
selves the Kurumbas, Maravas, Kallas and other predatory tribes 
and formed them into a strong and aggressive power. Tt is signifi- 
cant that the word Pallava is synonymous in Tamil with rascal or 
robber. About A.D. 350, the Pallavas established themselves on 
the east coast and occupied the famous city of Kanchi or Conjee- 
varam, 


The view of scholars like Dr. V. A. Smith, Dr. Joveau Dub- 
reuil, B. L. Rice, V. Venkayya ete. is that the Pallavas w ere foreign 
intruders, probably a branch of the Pahlavas or Parthians of 
North-Western India. To quote V. A. Smith, “It is ,ossible that 
the Pallavas were not one distinct tribe or class but a mixed popu- 
lation composed partly of foreigners and partly of South Indian 
tribes or castes different in race from the Tamils and taking their 
name from the title of an intruding foreign dynasty which obtain- 
ed control over them and welded them into an aggressive political 
power.” Itis pointed out that inscriptions and coins make it 
clear that the Parthians were ruling in North-Western India in 
the beginning of the Christian era. Moreover, at the time of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (c. 80 A.D.), the Parthians were 
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constantly driving each other out and were occupying the Indus 
valley, It is possible that they penetrated into the Deccan even 
before the reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni. It is pointed out 
that Gautamiputra subdued and put to the sword the Sakas, 
Yamunas and Pahlavas. The Pallava Governors were incharge 
of the districts of Anarta and Saurashtra as is mentioned in the 
Junagadh rock inscription of RudradamanT. The defeat of the 
Pahlavas by Gautamiputra forced them to go further south. They 
_ made inroads into Western India and subsequently migrated to 
Kanchi. When the Satavahanas disappeared from the scene, their 
place was taken by the Pallavas. 

The critics of the theory of the foreign origin of the Pallavas 
point out that the words Pallava and Pahliva may be the same 
eens but historically they refer to different people. In 

jasekhara’s Bhuvankosa, the words Pallavas and Pahlavas are 
separately mentioned as referring to peoples occupying South 
India and the Trans-Indus Valley respectively. Dr. D. Č. Sircar 
points out that if the Pahl: vas and the Pallavas had been the same, 
there would have been some mention of the word Pahlavas in the 
records of the Pallavas but this isnot so. Itis also difficult to 
believe that the Pallavas who were originally foreigners became so 
much Hinduised in a short time that they began to perform 
Asvamedha sacrifices. The performances of the Brahmanical 
sacrifices by the earlier Pallava kings rules out the foreign origin 
of the Pallavas Some sculptures at Kanchi and Mahab.lipuram 
show the Pallava kings with an elephant skin on their heads. It is 
probable that they imitated certain Greek coins of the second 
century B.C. No conclusion in favour of the foreign origin of the 
Pallavas can be drawn from this fact. A similar reasoning would 
make the Iksvakus of Nagarjunikonda ` Scythians because a 
Seytbian warrior is found in the monuments of that place, It is 
stated inthe Pallava inscriptions that the Pallavas belonged to 
the Bharadvaja Gotra and that they descended from Asvathama. . 


Dr. 8. K. Iyengar is the exponent of the Tamil origin of the 
Pallavas. He relies upon the equation in Tamil literature of the 
Pallavas with Tondaiyar. Pallava kings are called at many places 
Tondaiman or Tondaiyarkon. The territory of the Pallavas is 
referred to as Tundaka Visaya or Tundaka ` Rashtra. The term 
‘Tondon’ in Tamil means a slave which is suggestive of the posi- 
tion which the Pallavas bore to the Satavahanas, After the fall 
of the Satavahanas, the Pallavas succeeded in annexing a great 
part of the Chola territory and their territory came to be known 
as Tondaimandalam. The earliest inscriptions of the Pallavas 
are similar to the Nasik inscriptions of Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
Their accounts are also similar to those of the Satavahanas. It is 
pointed out that this part of the country passed from the Sata- 
vahanas to the Pallavas. However, critics point out that the early 
Pallavas issued their charters in Prakrit and they patronised 
Sanskrit literature rather than Tamil literature. 


There is also a theory about the Telugu origin of the Pallavas. 
The earliest king mentioned in Telugu tradition- was.one Trilochan 
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Pallava who is said to have defeated and slain the first Chalukya 
king. It is stated in the Mahavamsa that many monks from Pal. 
lava Bogga attended the consecration ceremony performed by 
Duttagamini.~ Pallava Bogga is identified by some scholars with 
the dominions of Kala in Andhra, The inscriptions of the Pallavas 
before Simhavishnu are found in Andhradesa “The Telugu country, 
south of the Krishna, formed the bulk of the Pallava kingdom till 
the last quarter of the sixth century A.D,” 


The view of C. V. Vaidya was that the Pallavas belonged to 
the same Aryan stock as the people of Maharashtra. The Pallavas 
spoke Maharashtri Prakrit ie centuries and even retained it in 

chi in the midst of the Dravidian languages. 


According to H. Krishna Sastri, the Pallavas were a class that 
originated from an inter-mingling of the Brahmanas with the in- 
digenous Dravidian tribe. This view “is confirmed partly by a 
curious statement made in Rayakotta Copper Plates that Asva- 
thama, the Brahmana founder of the race, married a Naga woman 
and had by hera son called Skandasisya. Other copper plates 
which relate a similar story, mention in the plates of Skandasisya 
the eponymous king Pallava after whom the family came to be 
called Pallava. Hence it appears almost probable that the Palla- 
vas like the Kadambas of Banabasi, the Nolambas of Mysore, the 
Matsyas of Oddvadi and other similar dynasties were the product 
of Brahmana inter-connections with the Dravidian races as- the 
stories related of their origin indicate.” The view is that the 
Pallavas belong to the caste of the Braham-Kshatriyas. They were 
Brahmanas in origin and Kshatriya by Dharma or profession. 

The Prakrit charters mention several kings including Sivas- 
kandavarman who ruled probably about the beginning of the 
fourth century A.D. He was probably the greatest of the early 
Pallavas and his dominion extended from the Krishna to South 
Penner and the Bellary District. He performed sacrifices like the 
Asvamedha. 


Vishnugopa was another king of the Pallava dynasty. He 
was one of the twelve kings of Dakshnipatha defeated by Samudra- 
gupta. There is no truth in the view that Samudragupta was de- 
feated by Vishnugopa in league with other princes. The period 
A.D. 350—375 is assigned to Vishnugopa. Hastivarman of Vengi, 
a contemporary of Vishnugopa, probably belonged to the Pallava 
dynasty. The name of another Pallava king of Kanchi was Simha- 
varman who ascended the throne about A.D. 436. He wasa 
Buddhist. 


Simhavishnu Avanisimha (Lion of the Earth) ascended 
the throne about 575 A.D. It was during his reign that the Palla- 
vas started on their career of political and cultural achievements. 
He is credited with the conquest of Cholamandalam. He also 
defeated a number of enemies including the Kalabharas. He was a 
patron of Bharavi, the author of Kiratarjuniya. At Mahabalipu- 
ram are found the reliefs of Simhavishnu and his two queens. He 
is also stated to have defeated the kings of Ceylon and three Tamil 
states. 
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_ Simbavishnu was succeeded by his son, Maheadra varman. 
He ruled from about 600 to 630 A.D. He had a passion for titles 
and some of those titles were Chetthakari (tem le builder), Chir- 
trakarapulli (tiger among painters), Matta ilasa (addicted to 
enjoyment) and Vichitrachitta (myriad-minded). To begin with, 
Mahendravarman was a Jain but later on he became a follower of 
Siva. He wasa great builder and he excavated many rock-cut 
temples in the Trichinopoly, Chingleput and North and South 
Arcot districts. He also built temples in honour of Brahma, Isvara 
and Vishnu. He built the reservoir known as the Mohindra Tank 
near the city of Mohindravadi. A cave temple of Vishnu still 
exists on the bank of the Tank. His Mandagapattu inscription 
runs thus : “This brickless, timberless, metalless, and mortarless 
temple which is a mansion for Brahma, Isvara and Vishnu, was 
caused to be created by the king Vichitrachitta.” Mahendra- 
varman was not only a patron of art but was also himself the 
author of a book on music. The Mattavilasaprahasana of Mahendra- 
varman isa farce. It ridicules the foibles and follies of Saiva and 
Buddhist ascetics. 


Mahendra varman suffered many defeats at the hands of 
Pulakesin IL and had to give to the conqueror the territory of 
Vengi over which Pulakesin set his brother Vishnuvardhan. The 
Aihole inscription says that Pulakesin II “caused the splendour of 
the lord of the Pallavas......to be obscured by the dust of his army 
and to vanish behind the walls of Kanchipura.” 


Mahendra varman was succeeded by his son, Narsimha- 
varman I, The latter ruled from about 630 to 663 A.D. He was 
probably the greatest of the Pallava rulers. His achievements 
were so great that he became supreme in the whole of South India. 
He defeated Pulakesin II in three battles. He was successful ‘in 
capturing Vatapi, the capital of the Pulakesin II. The latter was 
himself killed during the confusion prevailing in the Chalukya 
kingdom after the death of Pulakesin i. Narsimha varman conti- 
nued to occupy the Southern part of the Chalukya kingdom. He 
also took up the titles of Mahamalla, and Vatapikonda or captor of 
Vatapi. 

Narsimhavarman I also sent a naval expedition to Ceylon and 
he was completely successful in his mission. The details of this 
campaign are given in the Mahavamsa. 


It was during the reign of Narsimha varman I that the 
Pallava kingdom was visited by Hiuen Tsang. He has given us an 
interesting description of that kingdom. According to him, Kanchi 
was about 6 miles in circumference. There were more than one 
hundred monasteries of the Buddhists and more than 10,000 monks 
lived there. There were 80 non-Buddhist temples and most of 
them belonged to the Jains. The people loved learning. There 
was a large monastery near the capital where the most learned men 
ofthe country met. That was probably the Raja-vihara. The 
circumference of the Pallava kingdom was 1,000 miles. The soil 
of the country was fertile and the same was well-cultivated. There 
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was an abundance of production. Hiuen Tsang says that Dharam 
Pala of the Nalanda University belonged to Kanchi. 


Narsimha varman built a sea-beach town near Kanchi and 
gave it the name of Mahamallpuram (Mahabalipuram). There are a 
large number of monolithic temples in that town. Most probably, 
many os those temples, including the Dharmaraja Ratha, were built 

y i 

Narsimha varman was succeeded by his son Mahendra- 
varman II. He ruled for about 2 years from about 668 to 670 A.D. 
There is no important event of his reign. He was succeeded by his 
son, Paramesavar varman I who ruled from about 670 to 
about 695 A.D. The old dispute with the Chalukyas started ove 
again. The Chalukyas under Vikramaditya I were successful against 
the Pallavas. They were able to capture Kanchi. The Pallavas got 
a great setback. It is to be noted that the Chalukya claim to vic- 
tory is disputed inthe Pallava record where it is stated that the 
Pallavas were victorious over the Chalukyas. 

Parmesyara varman was a follower of Siva. He built a temple 
near Kanchi dedicated to that god. He also added to the edifices 
at Mahabalipuram. i 

Narsimha varman II succeeded his father Parmesvara Var- 
man. He ruled from about 695 to about 722-A.D, He took up the 
titles of Rajasimha (lion among kings), Agamapriya. (lover of sculp- 
tures) and Sankarabhakta (devotee of Siva) He had a peaceful 
reign. He built the Kailashnath temple at Kanchi. Probably Dandin 
the great writer of Sanskrit, was his court-poet. Narsimha varman 
sent an embassy to China. He was succeeded by his son Parmes- 
vara varman II. The latter ruled from about 722 to about 730 
A.D. He had to face a Chalukya invasion led by Yuvaraja Vikra- 
maditya IT. i 

Nandi varman II was tbe next important ruler of the. 
Pallava dynasty. He ruled from about 730 to about 800 A.D. During 
his reign, the struggle between the Pallavas and the Chalukyas 
started once again, Vikramaditya Ii wasable to capture Kanchi but 
the same was recovered by the Pallavas. Nandi varman had also 
to fight against the Pandyas and Rashtrakutas. Nandi varman is 
credited with the conquest of a part of Eastern Chalukya territory. 
It is true that Dantidurga, the Rashtrakuta king, was able to 
capture Kanchi, but he ultimately married his daughter to Nandi- 
varman, 

Nandi varman was a follower of Vishnu. He built the Muktes- 
vara temple at Kanchi. Some other temples were also built by 
him. Probably he also performed an Ashvamedha sacrifice. 


Nandi:varman was succeeded by his son Danti varman. 
There were many other successors and the last of them was Apara- 
jita Pallava. The latter defeated the Pandya king, Varguna II, in 
the battle of Sri-Purambiyam. However, he himself was defeated 
by Aditya Chola towards the end of 9th century. From that time 
onward, the Cholas became supreme and the Pallavas went into the 


background. 
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During the period of decline, the Pallavas had to fight against 
the Rashtrakutas. Govinda IL levied tribute from the Pallavas. 
There were also wars between the Pallavas and the Gangas. 


The later Pallava kings savk into the position of mere feuda- 
tory nobles and officials in the s-wvice of others. Itis stated that 
the Pallava Rajas took the first place among the feudatories of 
king Vikram Chola early in the 12th century. The Pallava Chiefs 
can be traced down to the 13th century. After the i7th century, 
all trace of the Pallavas as a distinct race or clan disappeared. 


Literature. The rule of the Pallavas was remarkable in many 
ways. There was a lot of literary activity during that period. Tho 
Paliava rulers were great patrons of learning. Dandin was the 
court-poet of Narasimha varman II. Excepting a few inscriptions 
at the beginning, the rest of the inscriptions of the Pallavas were 
written in Sanskrit. Kanchi was the seat of Sanskrit learning in 
the South. The Brahmanas paid special attention to the study of 
Sanskrit. The works of Kalidas, Bharavi and Varaha mihira were 
well-known in the country. A provision was made for the recita- 
tion of the Mahabharata in a Mandapa at Kurram near Kanchi. At 
that place, there were 108 families which were completely devoted 
to the study of the Vedas. The royal patronage was extended also 
to the classics in Tamil. The Tamil Kural of Triavalluvar was & 
work of great learning. Matta Vilasa Prahasana, a social comedy, 
was written by Mahendrayarman who was the father of Nara- 
simha Pallava. 


Religion. The great religious reform which swept India in 
the 8th century first originated in the Pallava kingdom. The 
Vaishnava and Saiva literature of the Tamils mainly developed 
during this period. The Saiva and Vaishnava saints whose lives 
and works dominate the religion of the South, seemed to have 
lived during the Pallava period, Sundarmurti, the last of the 
Saiva saints, lived in the closing years of the Pallava rule. The 
Jain and Buddhist teachers slowly lost their ground. The Palla- 
vas were orthodox Hindus. They were generelly the followers of 
Vishnu but sometimes they were the devotees of Siva. It is they 
who laid the foundations of the great reformation which took place 
in the 8th century. The Aryanisation of South India was com- 
pleted during the Pallava period. The grants of the Pallavas show 
that the Aryan structure of society had gained firm hold on the 
South by the end of the 6th century. The Dharamsutras had gain- 
ed authority in the Pallava territory. The University of Kanchi 
must have played an important part in this connection. Kanchi 
was the greatest centre of education in the South. Vatsyayana, 
author of Nyayabhasya, was a Pandit of Kanchi. Dinnaga is also 
said to have got his training at Kanchi. It is stated that Mayura- 
varman of the Kadamba family went to Kanchi for higher studies. 
It was from Kanchi that the Sanskritisation of the South and the 
Indian colonies in the Far East proceeded. 


The Pallavas were a great maritime power. Their activities 
on the sea were mainly directed towards maintaining friendly con- 
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tacts with the Indian States in Further India, Malaya and Indo: 
nesia, 


Art and Architecture. According to Grousset, “From an 
early date they created an ar chitecture of their own which was to 
be the basis of all the styles of the south and at the time of Yuan- 
Chwang’s visit their metropolis, Mavalipuram, began to be filled 
with those admirable works of art that have made it one of the 
chief centres of Indian art......monolith temples which cover the 
whole shore, challenging their replicas of Cham or the Malay 
Archipelago, rocks sculptured in the shapes of animals with a 
wonderfully broad and powerful naturalism, whole cliffs worked 
in stone frescoes, immense pictures which were unparalleled at the 
time in all India in their order, movement and lyrical value.” 


According to Prof. Percy Brown, “Of all the great Powers that 
together made the history of Southern India, none had a inore 
marked effect on the architecture of their reign than the earliest 
of all, that of the Pallavas, whose productions provided the foun- 
dations of the Dravadian style.” 

The temple architecture of the Pallavas can be divided into 
two categories, viz., rock-cut and structural. Rock-cut temples can 
be divided into two groups : excavated pillared halls and monoli- 
thic shrines known as Rathas, 


Mahendravarman I laid the foundation stone of Mahabali- 
puram’s grandeur and reputation by starting the technique of ex- 
cavating stone temples out of'solid rocks. By. doing so, he made 
it “the birth-place of South Indian architecture and sculpture.’ 
The excavated shrines of Mahendravarman are simple pillared halls 
cut into the back or side walls. 


Shri K. R. Srinivasan has attributed to Mahendravarman thu 
following Mandapas: (l) Lakshitayatana at Mandagapattu, (2) 
Pancha Pandava at Pallayaram, (3) Rudratalisvara at Mamandur, 
(t) Kal-Mandakam at Kuranganilmuttan, (5) Vasantesvara at 
Vallam, (6) Mahendra Vishnu griha at Mahendravadi, (7) Vishnu 
at Mamandur, (8) Lalitankura-Pallavesvara griha at Trichinopoly, 
(9) Satrumallesvaralaya at Dalavanpur, and (10) Avanibhajana- 
Pallavesvara griha at Siyamangalam. 

The important feature of the Mandapa is the row of pillars 
with octogonal shafts, plain and heavy brackets, sometimes with 
horizontal flutings. Of the sculptures, mention may be made of 
Dwarapalakas, 

Narsimhavarman I was responsible for ‘‘a new and more 
ornate series of cut-in cave temples, cut-out shrines (Vimanas or 
Rathas) and some open air bas relief compositions of considerable 
size.” At Mahabalipuram, there are ten Mandapas of which the 
important ones are Varaha, the Trimurti, the Mahisasuramardini 
and Panch Pandava Mandapas. These Mandapas are modest struc- 
tures with the following dimensions—facade 25 feet wide, from 15 
to 20 feet high, with a depth of 255 feet; pillars 9 ft. high and 1-2 
ft. wide diameter, cellas, rectangular and from 5-10 ft, side. Pillars 
are the main feature of the facade. They are more ornamental, 
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slender and taller than those set up by Mahendravarman, Accord- 
ing to Percy Brown, “The capitals contain all the members mount- 
ed on the top of the shaft such as Kalasa, Tadi Kumbha, Padma 
and Phalaka, the latter being omitted in some cases. The bases 
of the pillars are often found shaped. into squatting vyalas and 
lions. The shrine-cells in all cases well projected into the man- 
dapa have all the angas of a vimana front, viz. moulded adhish- 
thana, pilasters or Kudya-stambhas with capital components, pras- 
tara with Kapota and Kudu-arches ; the further super-structure 
is not shown in the interior aspect of the Mandapa. The prastara 
of the shrines about the ceiling of the mandapa, There are two 
remarkable panels in Mahisasura Mandapa.” The one represents 
Vishnu sleeping on Seshanag and that is simple and impressive. 
The fight of Durga or Devi against Mahisasura is impressive and 
remarkable. 


shrines known as Rathas or the seven Pagodas. Their number is 
eight, but important of them are those five which are situated to 
the south of the rocky hill and they are called after the names 
of Draupadi, Arjuna, Bhima, Dharamaraja and Sahadeva. The 
other three Rathas are situated to the north and north-west of the 
hill and are known as Ganesha, Pindari and Valaiyan-Kuttai. The 
first four Rathas of the Southern group are catved out of a high 
rock, They are all square and long in plan and pyramidal in ‘ie. 
vation. They are of different sizes, the largest measuring 42 feet 
long, the widest 35 feet and the tallest 40 feet high. “The largest 
and the most complete of them, namely the Dharmaraja Ratha, 
combines the characteristic features of the Pallava temple, the pil- 
lars in the portico with rampant lions, the pyramidal tower and 
turreted roof. The Bhima, Ganesh and Sahadeva Rathas are 
oblong in plan and are based on the architecture of the Chaitya 
hall, Two or three storeys high, they are surmounted by a barrel 
roof with the Chaitya gable at the ends. In this multi-storeyed 
structure with its barrel roof, we see the beginnings of the great 
he! gopurams which were to develop nearly six centuries 
ater.” 


The Arjuna’s Penance or the “Descent of the Ganga” is re- 
markable in many ways. There is a crevice between the two 
boulders representing a river where a band of Nagas and Naginis 
are carved. According to H. Heras, “Two Nagas are joyfully 
playing with the water in middle of the stream ; here a Brahmana 
goes back home with a large pot of water on one of his shoulders; 
there a deer is approaching the stream to appease its thirst. 
Above two swans are in pose to plunge into the water; below num- 
erous ascetics are performing their penances round a small shrine. 
On'the other side of the river, a cat, wishing to imitate those asc- 
etics, takes up the same posture of penance by lifting its whole 
body on its hind legs and raising its front paws above his head. 
In the meantime the little mice of the forest, on seeing their enemy 
in such an ascetic, harmless posture, run about fearlessly here and 
there and even seem daring enough to worship him as their god.” 
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According to Grousset, ‘What we have before us here is a vast 
picture, a regular fresco in stone. This relief is a masterpiece of 
classic art in the breadth of its compositions, the sincerity of its 
impulse which draws all creatures together round the beneficent 
waters and its deep, fresh love of nature.” 

Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha substitued bricks and timber 
for stone in the temples. Six temples belong to this period but 
important among them are the Kailasanatha and Vaikunta Peru- 
mal temples at Kanchi and the Shore templo at Mahabalipuram. 
The Kailasanatha temple is the largest among the Pallava temples. 
Its main featuris are the pyramidal tower, the flat roofed pillared 
hall, the vestibule and the rampart lion pilaster. The view of 
Percy Brown is that this temple is well-proportioned, substantial 
and rhythmic in its mass and elegant in its outlines. The Vai- 
kunta Perumal temple is slighty larger than the Kailasanatha 
temple and is the most mature aan as of the Pallava temples 
complex. The sanctum is sqnare with nearly 90 feet side. Its 
front is carried forward 28 feet on the eastern side to provide a 
portico, which is square in plan with 12} feet side. Its Vimana 
is square in plan and has a height of 60 feet from the ground. {ei 
is in four storeys, each with a passage round its exterior, & celia 
in the centre, and a corridor encircling two of these. for circum- 
ambulation,” The architecture of the Shore temple conforms to 
the Dharamaraja Ratha in principle. The cellas of this temple 
face east “so that the shrine may be illuminated by the first rays 
of the sun as well as being plainly observable to those approaching 
the harbour in ships.” Two additional shrines are attached to 
the western end of the main shrine. One shrine has a smaller 
Vimana. “The structure of the tapering vimana which is light, 
elegant and rhythmic in proportion is an improvement on the 
earliest Buddhist Vihara.” 5 

The Mukteswara and Matungeswara temples at Kanchi, the 
Vedamallisvara temple at Oragadam, the Virattaneswara temple 
at Tiruttani and Perasurameswara temple at Gudimallam belong 
to that period of the Pallavas when their power was declining. 
These temples are merely copies of the earlier temples and are not 
remarkable in any may. 

It cannot be denied that the credit of initiating a movement 
in temple architecture belongs to the Pallavas. The Rathas and 
the Shore temple at Mahabalipuram rank high among the best 
specimens of ancient Indian architecture. 

There was a regular evolution of the Pallava art of building 
with the different styles. The Mahendra style, flourished from 
about 600 to 625 A.D. The cave temple inscription of Mahendra- 
varman I shows that he introduced the cave style probably from 
the Krishna district. The Mamala style flourished from about 625 
to 674 A.D. The greater part of the work on cave temples, viz., 
“Descent of the Ganges and Five Rathas at Mamalapuram, seem 
to have been built during this period. The Trimurti, Varaha, 
Durga and Five Pandavas are the most important cave temples. 
The Varaha temple has & verandah with pillars supported by a sit- 
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ting lion. In the Varaha cave, there are many reliefs representing 
the Varaha Avatara, Surya, Durga, Gaja Laxmi, etc. The’ Five 


Rathas are all monoliths cut from a series of boulder-like granitic 
outcrops on the shore. They all belong to the first half of the 


Ganesh Ratha at Mahabalipuram 
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seventh century. They are all in the same style. They are named 
after the Five Pandavas. They appear to be Saiva sels; The 
Draupadi Ratha is a small square shrine, The Arjuna Ratha is a 
ae Dravidian temple. The Dharamaraja. Bhima and Sahadeva 
Rath s have a pyramidal roofs of three distinct storeys and 
Chaitya-window niches. Apart from their beauty and grace, these 
buildings form an interesting link between the Buddhist cave tem- 
ples and the structural Dravidian temple. The descent of the 
i iece of Pallava art and one of the re- 
markable compositions of all time. It portrays the Ganges coming 
patie to the earth with gods, animals, and all creation in adora- 
ion. 

The third style is the Rajasimha style. The structural tem- 
ples at Kanchi and the shore temple at Mahabalipuram belong to 
the 8th century A.D. The famous Kailashanatha temple at Kanchi 
has the life-like portrait images of the Pallava kings and their 
queens. Ithasa pyramidal tower and a flat-roofed mandapam, 
surrounded by a series of ‘cells, resembling Rathas. There are 
numerous lion-supporting pillars. 

The fourth style is known as the Aparajita style of 900 AD. 
There was a further evolution of the Pallava art building which 
brought it near the Chola style. The Lingas became cylindrical. 
The abacus above the capital became more conspicuous. The 
shrine of Bahur is a specimen of this style. 

The view of Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri is that the Palla- 
vas made a very important contribution to the art of South India. 
In the beginning, there wero the moderate sized pillared halls with 
one or more cells cut into the back wall. The front facade has a 
row of pillars and pilasters, the pillars having square sections at 
base and top with an octagonal middle section. The larger halls 
(Mandapas) had an inner row of similar pillars and pilasters. A 
heavy bracket provides the capital. In course of time tbe pillars 
were altered to a finer shape and proportion and provided with 
mouldings. Among the modifications made dy Narasimhavarman 
Mahamaila and his successors was the conversion of the base of the 
pillar into a squatting lion or Vyala which under Rajasimha gave 
place to & prancing or roaring lion. Moreover, in the earliest 
examples, there is no cornice above the pillars, but later on a roll 


moulding was added as at Pallavaram. In still later examples, the 
roll cornice carried at intervals a new ornament known as Kudu 


which is really a much reduced version of the Bu ddhist Chaitya 


window. (The Culture and history of the Tamils, pp. 154-155). 
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CHAPTER XLI 
THE CHOLAS 


The Chola kingdom was a very ancient one. There is a refer- 
ence of the Cholas in the Mahabharata. They are also mentioned 
in the account of Megasthenes and the inscriptions of Asoka. 
Katyayana also refers to the Cholas. The Mahavamsa refers to 
the relations between the Cholas and the rulers of Ceylon. Ptolemy 
also refers to the Cholas. The Sangam literature refers to many 
Chola princes who were models of justice. The Periplus gives us 
information about the ports and inland towns of the Chola terri- 
tory. The kingdom of the Cholas included Madras, several other 
districts and the greater part of the Mysore State. 


Sources : Inscriptions. The main source of information for 
the history of the Chola period is the large number of inscriptions 
of that period. Rajaraja I conceived the idea of pre-fixing 
to his inscriptions a set historical introduction recounting the main 
achievements of his reign and kept up-to-date by additions made 
to it from time to time. The example of Rajaraja was followed 
by his successors and the result is that we have a formal record 
of exceptional value of the transactions of each reign. Most of 
these historical introductions have been the subject of scholarly 
discussion and elucidation by Hultzsch and Venkayya in the earlier 
Volumes of the South Indian Inscriptions. All of these inscrip- 
tions are not purely historical in aim and character. However, 
the inscription at Tiruvendipuram recording in detail the difficul. 
ties of Rajaraja III and the relief he got from the Hoysala King, 
is purely an historical inscription. 

Generally speaking, inscriptions record gifts and endowments 
of a public or private nature, usually to temples, Mathas and Brah- 
mans. Sometimes the construction of a temple or its renovation 
or the setting up of a new image forms the subject of an inscrip- 
tion. Sometimes, an inscription refers to the maintenance of a 
lamp in a temple. This was done by gifts of money or cattle cal- 
culated at so much or so many per lamp. Among the donors, we 
find not only kings and their officials but also occupational and 
commercial guilds, caste organisatious, military groups, village 
assemblies and many private individuals, both men and women. 

Many inscriptions were intended to publish and preserve in a 
more or less permanent form decisions and agreements on matters 
of public importance. We find royal orders on taxation and land 
revenue, resolutions of village assemblies on their own constitution- 
al arrangements, their awards in disputes between communities or 
other corporate organisations, judgments. delivered against. persons 
guilty of theft, murder and other crimes and ‘political compacts 
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between powerful feudatory chieftains of particular localities. 
Inscriptions on temple walls served the purpose of & pos regis- 
tration office by conserving a trustworthy record of sales, mort- 
ones other forms of transfers of property rights in village 
ands. 


A large number of temples were built during the Chola period. 
The walls of those temples, their pillars and their plinths were 
usually covered with inscriptions in course of time. This is amply 
illustrated by the great temple of Rajarajeswar in Tanjore. In 
certain cases, inscriptions were engraved on the walls of brick 
temples also. 

The copper-plate grants known by the names Anbil, Kerin- 
dai eto. as well as the Kanyakumari stone inscription and *he 
Charala plates of Virarajendra give long legendary genealogies 
intended to bring out the solar origin of the Chola dynasty. The 
Udayen-diram plates of Prithivipati II Hastimalla give a much 
shorter list of legendary ancestors of Vijayalaya. 

4 The stone inscriptions often contain astronomical data which 

have yielded results of great valuo to Chola chronology. This has 

pa possible through the efforts of scholars like Kielhorn and 
ers. 

There are some inscriptions which give a full account of the 
different stages that intervene between the issue of a royal order 
and its actual execution, This was particularly so in revenue mat- 
ters. A critical study of those inscriptions gives us useful infor- 
mation on the administrative machinery and practice of those 
times. They also tell us about the various taxes, tolls and dues 
of various kinds which were charged in those days. We also learn 
a lot about the society, religion, art and crafts of the Chola period 
from the Chola inscriptions. 


Inscriptions from the neighbouring States throw side-lights 
on Chola history. This is particularly so of the Rashtrakuta ins- 
criptions of the time of Krishna III, inscriptions of the Eastern 
and Western Chalukyas and the Eastern Gangas. Some informa- 
tion is got from the Hoysala inscriptions, The same is true of 
inscriptions of prominent feudatory dynasties. 


Monuments. Monuments are also a source of the history of 
the Cholas. They take the form of temples and sculptured halls 
and towers in them. It is true that many temples of the Chola 
period are in a good state of preservation, but very little has been 
done for the systematic study of their architecture and sculpture. 


The Cholas issued coins of gold, silver and copper. Specimens 
of gold coins are extremely rare. Silver coins are not so rare but 
copper coins are found in plenty. Generally speaking, these coins 
are of two types : one carrying on both sides the Chola symbol of 
the tiger in the centre, flanked by the symbols of the subject pow- 
ers: with a legend giving the name of the King and the other called 
the Ceylon type. The Ceylon type made its appearance in the 
reign of Rajaraja I and the type with the symbols is known to 
persist for a long time after, even up tothe reign of Kulottunga I. 
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Literature. As regards literature, the poems of the Sangam 
period are very realistic and prima facie trust-worthy. The books 
of the Chola period whose authors and dates are known, possess 
all the defects of court poetry. In spite of that, the evidence from 
literature is considerable. Sometime inthe 10th or llth century 
A.D., thé canonical works of South Indian Shaivism were arranged 
more or less in their modern form by Nambi Andar Nambi, who 
was also its first hagiographer and whose works formed the basis 
of the far more elaborate Tiruttondar Puranam, known generally 
as Periya Puranam, of Sekkilar, a contemporary of Kulottunga IL 
in the 12th century. The Divya Suri-charita andthe Gurupa- 
ramparai form the Vaishanava counter-part of the Periya 
Puranam. In addition to being a record of tradition and beliefs 
prevalent at the time of their composition, these books give the 
necessary background for a proper estimate of Ramanuja and his 
place in the history of Vaishanavism. The great commentaries on 
the hymns of the Alvars have great value as they refer in casual 
manner to several incidents of the Chola period. In addition to 
the above, we have the Virasoliyam of Buddhamitra, the 
Kalingattupparani of Jayangondar and the three Ulas and the 
Kulottungan Pillaittamil of Ottakkuttan. The Kalingattup- 
parani gives us a lot of uzeful information about the Chola 
geneBlogy and the details of the Kalinga campaign of Kulottunga, 
including the route taken by his army. 


A lot of useful information is available from Chinese writings. 
Arab travellers, Muslim historians and early European travellers 
like Marco Polo give us interesting information about South India 
of their times. They also give us an idea of the nature and extent 
of the foreign commerce of the period. 


Karikala, The Cholas gained in territory and influence in 
the reign of Karikala who ruled in the 2nd century A.D. He suc- 
ceeded his grandfather who was killed in battle with the Chera 
king He defeated a combination of the Pandyas ond Keralas 
(Cheras). He made peace by marrying his daughter to the Kerala 
prince. He invaded Ceylon and brought from there 12,000 labour- 
ers to work for his irrigation work on the Kaveri. The old capital 
of the Cholag was Orthura or Uraiyur and Karikala founded his 
new capital named Kaveri-paddinam. He greatly extended his 
Baber: ded by hi d 

Nedumudikilli. Karikala was succeeded by his grandson 
named Nedumudikilli, During his migi, the prta of the Sane 
was destroyed by the sea-pirates. is must have given a set- 
back to the sais The attacks of the Pallavas, Keralas and 
Pandyas also must have weakened the Cholas. Hiuen Tsang re. 
fers to the Cholas but does not mention the name of its rulers. 
That was probably due to the fact that the Chola rulers did not 
hold any important position and were probably feudatories of the 
Pallava king. When the Paiiava monarchy declined about the 
middle of the 9th century A.D., the sun of Chole glory began to 
shine once again. The decline of the Pandyas in the 8th century 
A.D. also must have helped the rise of the Cholas. 
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Vijayalaya. The greatness of the Cholas was revived by the 
=, founded by Vijayalaya. He began his rule shortly before 
850 A.D. probably as a vasal of the Pallava king. When the 
Pallavas and the Pandyas were at war, he occupied Tanjore and 
made it his capital. 


Aditya I. Vijsyalaya was succeeded by his son Aditya I in 
880 A.D. He considerably enhanced the power and prestige of his 
family. He defeated the Pallava king Aparajita, eonquerred his 
kingdom and further strengthened his position. He defeated 
Parantaka Viranarayana and annexed the Kongu country. He 
married a daughter of Krishna II and got a son from her named 
Kanaradeva. Aditya was a worshipper of Siva and built many 
temples in honour of Lord Siva. 


Parantaka I. (907—955). Aditya I was succeeded by his son 
arantaka I. He ruled from 907 to 955 A.D. He was the real 
ounder of the Chola geet in Southern India. He annexed 

the territories of the Pandya Sag mho ran away to Ceylon for 

safety. He took up the title of uraikonda to commemorate 

his victory over the Pandya king. The exiled Pandya king Raja- 

simha tried to recover his kingdom with the help of the Ceylon- 

Fa ina but he was routed. Parantaka tried to conquer Ceylon 
ailed. 


Parantaka “uprooted two Bana kings and conquered the Vai- 
umbas”. He swept away all traces of Pallava power and pushed 
his authority up to Nellore in the North. Towards the end of his 
it: Parantaka was involved in a terrible conflict with Krishna 
, the Rashtrakuta king. Although some late Chola inscriptions 
credit Parantaka with having repulsed his mighty rival, a consi- 
deration of the available evidence shows that Krishna won a deci- 
siye victory over the Chola forces with the help of the Gangs 


prince. It appears that Krishna III seized Kanchi and Tanjore 
pa took up the title of “Tanjaiyunkonda”. The eldest son of 

arantaka was killed in the battle of Takkolam in Arcot district 
in 949 A.D. Krishna III is alleged to have marched up to Ramesh- 
waram. Undoubtedly, the Cholas received a set-back at the hands 
of the Rashtrakutas. 


The inscriptions of Parantaka throw light on the self- govern- 
ing village communities under the Chola administration such as 
those of Utteramallur. Parantaka was a patron of learning. Ven- 
kata Madhava, one of the earliest commentaters of the Rigveda, 
flourished in the time of Parantaka. Parantaka constructed a 
temple at Tondaimanad in honour of his father. 


Rajaraja, the Great. The most powerful ruler of the Chola 
kingdom was Rajaraja, the Great, who ruled from 985 to 1014 
A.D. His early titles were Rajakesari -Arumoli and Mummadi 
Chola, The inscriptions of Rajaraja range from his second to the 
thirty-first regnal years. 

The Tanjore inscription of Rajaraja mentions his war-like 
achievements: To quote, ‘He was’ pleased to destroy the ships 
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(at) Kandallpur Salai, and conquered by his army, which was vio- 
torious in great battles, Vengai-nadu, Gangapadi, Tadigaipadi, 
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adi, Kudamalai-nadu, Kollam, Kalingam, Ilamandalam 
peg ‘the country) of the Singalas who possessed rough 
strength, the seven and a half lakhs has of Irattapadi and ‘twelve 
thousand ancient islands of the sea , deprived the Seliyas of (their) 
splendour at the very moment when (they were) resplendent (to 
such a degree) that (they were) worthy to be worshipped every- 
sae h of Rajaraja was achieved early in his 

The first great triumph of baja £ 

reign ue he deetroyed the Chera Navy at apa Pe ied 
conquered Madura and captured Amarebhupengs Te =e 
turned his attention to Kudamalainadu or Coorg and got ie pos- 
session of the stronghold of Udagai in order to check the power 
of the Pandyas and Cheras. We annexed the Northern part of 
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Ceylon to his kingdom. Its king Mahendra V took shelter in the 
South-east of the island. Rajaraja sacked Anuradhapura and 
Polonnaruva was made the capital of the Chola province of Ceylon, 
He built there substantial stone temple, the Siva Devale. 


Gangavadi, Tadigaivadi and Nolambavadi were the political 
divisions of the Western Ganga country. Rajaraja conquered them 
all in about 991 A.D. and they remained a part of the Chola empire 
for a century and a quarter. 

The Chola army invaded the kingdom of the Western Chaluk- 
yas and ravaged it so mercilessly that even Brahmanas and child- 
ren were not spared. Even women were dishonoured. However, 
the Chaluka ruler succeeded in recovering his position and the 
Cholas were confined to the south of the Tungabhadra. 


Rajaraja also interfered in the affairs of the Eastern Chalu’t- 
: yas. He helped Saktivarman to secure the throne. This was dor 5 
in order to frustrate the plan of combining the resources of t} e 
Western and Eastern Chalukyas against the Cholas. Rajaraja’s 
daughter was married to the younger brother of Saktivarman. 
Ultimately, this marriage prepared the way for the union of the 
Cholas and the Eastern Chalukyas. 
Rajaraja conquered Kalinga. He also conquered the Maladive 
Islands, “the 12,000 Ancient Islands” of the inscription. His 
. empire included the whole of South India up to the Tungabhadra, 
the Maladives and a pas of Ceylon. The Andhradesa wasin feu- 
datory alliance with him. 


“During his long life, of growing strength, he was pleased to, 
destroy the ships at Kandalur Salai ; conquer with his heroic and 
victorious army Vengai-nadu, Gangapadi, Nolambapadi, Tadigai- 
vali, Kudamalai-nadu, Kollam, Kalingam, Iamandalam, the strong 
and stubborn Singalas, the Irattapadi and deprive the Pandyas of 
their splendour at the very time when their greatness, which was 
adorned everywhere, became conspicuous.” 

Rajaraja was one of the greatest severeigns of South India. 
He was a great conqueror and empire-builder. He was an able ad- 
ministrator. He was a pious and tolerant man, He was a patron 
of art and letters. Above all, he was a man of amiable personality. 
He not only conquered vast territories but also saw to it that those 
were administered efficiently. In 1000 A.D., he started a land 
survey. Inthe words of K.A.N. Sastri: ‘The accurate survey 
and assessment of the country for the purposes of land revenue, 
the perfection of the administrative organisation of the country by 
the creation of a strong and centralised machinery corresponding 
to the staff of secretaries in a modern administration, and the post- 
ing of representative officers of the central government in suitable 
localities, the promotion of a system of audit and control by which 
village assemblies and other quasi-public corporations were held 
to account without their initiative or autonomy being curtailed, 

the creation of a powerful standing army and a considerable navy 
which achieved even greater success under Rajendra than under 
himself mark out Rajaraja asthe greatest among the empire- 
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builders of South India.” He encouraged local self-government 
throughout his dominions. He introduced the system of associat- 
ing the Yuvaraja with the administration of the country and this 
system was followed by his successors, Experience showed that 
this system had much to commend itself. It prevented struggle for 
succession. It acquainted the heir-apparent with the affairs of the 
State. Rajaraja was also responsible for the construction of the 
Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore which was completed in 1010 
A.D. He got constructed temples of Vishnu. He co-operated in 
the construction of the Chudamani Vihara. 


Rajaraja was in every way the greatest of the Chola kings. 
“His singularly blameless career, as king, conqueror and man sta 
mp him as a ruler worthy of his highest praise. His love of system 
a: displayed in his administrative acts mark him out as business- 
lik and gifted personage who tried to avoid mistakes as far as it 
lay in his power and leave his impress on the history of his coun- 
try. Among the great works that he undertook and achieved are 
some which have been found not merely useful to this day to man- 
kind but also are admired by successive generations of men and 
women, as grand works of art.” 

Rajendra I 1912—1044 A.D.) Rajaraja, the Great, was suc- 
ceeded by his soa Rajendra I who is also known as Gangaikonda 
Chola and Uttama Chola. Rajendra I had taken an active part in 
the affairs of the state as a Crown-prince and when he ascended the 
throne, he proved himself to'be a great administrator and warrior. 


A few years after coming to the throne, Rajendra annexed 
the whole of Ceylon. In 1018 A.D., he reasserted the supremacy 
of the Cholas over the kings of Kerala and Pandya, and appoin 
his son the Viceroy of those territories. He is stated to have main- 
tained his hold on the “many ancient islands’ which had been 
conquered by his father. He ‘came into conflict with Jayasimha 
II, the Western Chalukya king. The Chalukya records show that 
Jayasimha defeated Rajendra I. However, the Tamil Prasasti , 
shows that Jayasimha “turned his back at Musangi and hid him- 
self.” Whatever may have been the results of the conflict, Jaya- 
simha continued to be the master of the country up to the Tunga- 


bhadra. . 

Rajendra I entrusted the oxpedition.of Eastern India to his 
General. The Chola army crossed the Godavari, Bastar and Orissa 
and reached West Bengal. It defeated two rulers, crossed the 
Ganges, overthrew another ruler, recrossed that river, triumphed 
over Mahipala I and returned home. The victorious General got 
the congratulations of Rajendra I on the banks of Godavari. 
Water was brought fromthe Ganges, and put into the Chola- 
gangam, the large irrigation tank escavated near the new capital 
of the Cholas built by Rajendra I. It is contended that the North- 
ern raid was not without some permanent results. It is maintained 
that the settlement of some South Indian Chiefs in Bengal and 
Mithila leading to the foundation of the Sena principality 
of Bengal and the Karnata dynasty of Mithila were due to this 
invasion. We also have clear evidence of the estblishment of 
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Saivism from Northern India in the Tamil country. According to 
Prof. R. D. Banerji, “The invasion of the great southern conqueror 
Rajendra chola I seems to have left some permanent marks in 
Bengal......From him was descended Samantasena, who is generally 
taken to be the founder of the Sena dynasty.’’ 


The description of the campaign of Rajendra I against Kada- 
ram is given in these words: ‘(Who), having despatched many 
ships in the midst of the rolling sea and having caught Sangrama- 
Vijayottungavarman, the king of Kadaram, together with the ele- 
phants in his glorious army, (took) the large heap of treasures, 
which (that king) had rightfully accumulated ; (captured) Srivi- 
jaya......: Pannai......: the ancient Malaiyur.........; Mayirudingam 


Saves oxen? eepe sseeeveeeee) Mevilimbangam 
Valaippanduru......; Talaittakkolam......; Madamalingam......... ; 
Tlamuridesam..... ; Manakkavaram......; and Kadaram of fierce 
strength which was proteoted by the deep sea.” It is pointed out 
that Srivijaya was a kingdom in Sumatra. Pannai was a kingdom 
on the east coast of Sumatra. Malaiyur was a kingdom vrob- 
ably between Srivijaya and Pannai, Mayirudingam was a king- 
dom near Ligor in Malaya. Illangasoka was a kingdom situat- 
ed in the South of Mayirudingam. The kingdom of Mappappalam 
was a kingdom probably near the Isthmus of Kra. Talaittakkolam 
has been identified with Takkola, Madamalingam was probably 
near the Baby of Bendon in Malaya peninsula. Ilamuridesam was 
in Northern Sumatra. Manakkavaram has been identified with 
Nicobar Islands. It is suggested that Kadaram' was identical with 
Kedah near Penang. It is obvious that the naval expedition of 
Rajendra I was confined to Sumatra and Malaya Archipelago. It 
appears that Rajendra captured the various divisions of the king- 
dom of Sangrama-Vijayottunga-varman and its capital Kadaram 
in one and the same campaign. It is difficult to find out the object 
of the expedition.’ It appears that the object wasto add to his 
prestige which had already risen high on account of the success- 

ul march of the Chola army to the North by a naval demonstra- 
tion against the Sailendra empire. It is possible thatthe Chola 
king was actuated by the motive of controlling the rich trade bet- 
ween India and the Far East. It is not possible to say whether his 


1. According to Professor K, A, Nilakanta Sastri, we have no direct evi- 
dence which can throw light on the fact as to why the expedition was under- 
taken vy Rajendra against the King of Kadarama and hence we have to 
depend upon the probabilities suggested by the knownand relevant facts. 
The view that the overseas’ invasion wasa continuation of the war for the 
complete subjugation of Kalingam is not supported by the records of the 
reign of Rajendra. We may assume that either some attempt was made 
on the part of Sri Vijaya to throw obstacles in the way of Chola trade with 
the East or it was a simple desire on the part of Rajendra to extend his 
Digvijaya to the countries across the sea and thereby add lustre to his crown. 
Whatever the actual cause af the expedition. it is difficult to believo that 
the campaign Jed to any more permanent result than a vague acknowledg- 
ment of the suzerainty of the invader on the part of the ruler of Sri Vijaya. 
One of the successors of Rajendra, Virarajendra I, claims to haye conquer: 
ed Kadaram and restored it toits ruler, In any case, thero is no evidence 
to show that the Cholas mede any attempt to rule these lands as provinces 
of their empire, At best, they might have received a periodical tribute. 
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mastery over this region was a temporary one or the same was 
maintained by him and his successors, 

In about 1029 A D , a struggle for indeperdence started in 
Ceylon. There were rebellions in the territories of the Pandyas and 
Cheras. However, those were put down by the heir-apparent. 

Towards the end of his reign, the Cholas were attacked by 
the Western Chalukyas who were ruled at the time by Somesvara 
I. Rajadhiraja won, a victory at Pundi on the Krishna, sacked Kal- 
yana and brought home the door-keeper image. The Chola inva- 
sion was humiliating and ruinous to the Chalukyas, Minor cam- 
paigns were conducted in some parts of Mysore, The result was 
that “cows were carried off and women’s girdles were un-loosed.” 
Historians have condemned the Cholas for their barbarism in war. 
They had no business to murder children and humiliate women. 

Rajendra I founded a new capital at Gangaikonda-Cholapu- 
ram with its irrigation system, temple and palace of which the 
ruins can still be seen. He cultivated friendly relations with the 
Emperor of China and sent ambassadors in 1016 and 1033 A.D. We 
are told that Rajendra I made provisions for Vedic College with 
340 students at an important Vaishnava centre. 14 teachers were 
appointed for that purpose. 45 Velis of land were given for the 
maintenance of the institution. 

Rajendra I has rightly been called the greater son ofa great 
father. He was active for about 32 years in extending the power 
and prestige of the Chola empire. His important titles were Gan- 
gaikonda, Mudikonda, Kadarangonda and Pandita von aia 

Rajadhiraja I (1044—1052 A.D.). Rajendra I was suc 
by his mag reve ge I. He subdued the Pandya and Kerala 
rulers who were in league with the king of Ceylon. Probably, it 
was with a view to celebrate his victories over his adversaries that 
Rajadhiraja performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. He also fought 
against the Western Chalukyas. To begin with, he was successful, 
but later on he Jost his life in the famous battle of Koppam on the 
Tungabhadra. 

Rajendra JI (1052—1064 A.D.). Rajadhiraja was suceceded 
by Rajendra II. He continued the struggle against the Chalukyas. 
Both sides claimed victory for themselves. According to the Chola 
inscriptions, Rajendra IL pressed on to Kohlapur and set up a 
Jayastambha there. On the other hand, Bilhana, the author of 
Vikramankadeva-Charita represents Someswar I as one who 
even stormed Kanchi, an important Chola centre. It appears that 
none of the contending parties was able to win any decisive victory. 
Howevur, Rajendra II was able to maintain the Chola empire in- 
tact, 

There was a famine in, the Chola country in 1055 A.D. Rajendra 
IL invaded Ceylon and drove its king who took shelter ina 
ete 070 A.D.). Rajendra II ded 

4—} .D.). Rajendra II was sueceede 
Vira Rajadesa fis Ta He met the invasion of the Chaluk- 


by hi Vira Ra : 
+ ice pean the’ angabhadre and defeated him at Kudal-Sam- 
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gamam. The Chalukyas attacked again but did not pursue the 
same. Vira Rajendra built a pillar of Marx on the Tungabhadra. 
An effigy of Somesvara I was set up and Vira Rajendra subjected 
it to disgrace. 
Vira Rajendra directed his attention towards Vengi. He en- 
gee the Western Chalukya forces not far away from modern 
wada. He crossed the Godavari and over-ran Kalinga and 
Cakka Kottam. Vengi was thus re-conquered. Vira Rajendra 
also curbed the Pandya and Kerala rulers who continued to re- 
assert themselves. He foiled all efforts of Vijayabahu, the ruler 
of Ceylon, to extend his authority and turn out the Cholas from 
the island. He is alleged to have sent an expedition against 
Kadra or Srivijaya, but we we do not have many details. 


When Somesvara TI succeeded in 1068 A.D. to the Chalukya 


throne, Vira Rajendra made some incursions in the territories of 
the Western Chalukyas. However, friendly relations were esta- 
blished between the two kingdoms after some time. Vira Rajen- 
dra gave the hand of his daughter to Vikramaditya, the Chalukya 
prince and promised him all help to regain the Chalukya throne. 


_Adhirajendra. When Vira Rajendra died in 1070 A.D., there 
was a contest for the throne. Adhirajendra, the heir-apparent, 
was helped by Vikramaditya VI, the Western Chalukya prinoe 
who was his brother-in-law. He hada short uneventful reign. 


Kulottanga I (1070—1120 A.D.) Adhirajendra was succeed- 
ed by Rajendra Il, the Western Chalukaya Viceroy of Vengi. He 
came to the Chola throne as Kulottunga Chola. He had in fact 
75 per cent of Chola blood. In him were united the kingdoms of 
the Cholas and the Eastern Chalukyas. 


In about 1073 A.D, Yasahkarana Kalachuri invaded the Ven- 

i territory but he did not gain anything. Vijayabahu, the ruler of 

ylon; took advantage of the anarchy in the Chola empire before 

the accession of Kulottunga and crowned himself king of Ceylon 

in 1073 A.D. Kulottunga I made peace with him in 1088 A.D, and 
also gave his daughter in marriage to a Sinhalese prince. 


1, Jayagondar describes in these words the anarchy which preceded the 
advent of Kulottunga: “Brahmanical sacrifices were given up; the path of 
Manu was totally deserted, the six sciences were forgotten and the chanting 
of the Vedas ceased. 


“The castes mixed one with another in wild confusion, none kee to 
their prescribed: paths of duty, (the code of proper) eintiah ‘was’ fe pine 


“Each sought to tyrannise the others, thé temples of the gods weré 
neglected; women jost their chastity; and fortresses fell into iih, ; 


“While the darknegs of Kali.was thus spreading, the (Abhaya) canre’ to 
the rescue of the world, like the sun rising above the roari ing k dri 7 
away 'darkness. me ne SS ee 

“He made it his duty to create afresh all the wifeguards the 
people), ke restored all the (old) ryles and.again established the ety the 
proper path, 


«Amidst the roar of the four oceans and the chanting of she four 
Vedas, and the blessings of the three worlds, hè was anoint al 


forgotten+ 


The Chola conflict with Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukya ruler, 
broke out in 1076. However, we have conflictin, come about 
the outcome of this war. The great emperor of r A thwarted 
the plans of Kulottunga particularly the one of combining the 
kingdoms of the Cholas and Eastern ukyas. After the death 
of Vikramaditya VII in 1076 A.D. Kulottunga appointed his sons 
as Viceroys of Vengi. The Pandyas and Cheras revolted buc they 
were put down. We are told that military colonies were set up in 
those countries to keep them under control. However, they were 
left free in their internal affairs. Kulottunga also claims to have 
destroyed Kadaram, but this fact does not fit in with the evidence 
that in about 1090 A.D. an Embassy came from the ruler of 
Kadaram and Kulottunga exempted the taxes of the vil The 
rebellion of Venad in about 1098 A.D. was ee by his Gene- 
ral named Naralokavira. Kulottunga invaded Kalinga twice. In 
1096 A.D. he put down the revolt of Southern Kalinga. In the seo- 
ond expedition Kulottunga started from Kanchi and was hel 
by General Kulottunga. The second Kalinga war did not lead to 
any annexation. 

Kulottunga established friendly relations with the Gahada- 
valas of Kanavj. 

In about 1118 A.D., the province of Vengi came under the 
control of Vikramaditya VI who kept it up to his death. This was 
the greatest victory over ES © Vikramaditya also succeed- 
ed in separating the Cholas from the Eastern Chalukyas, 

Vishnuvardhbana Hoysala conquered the Chola Provinces of 
Gangavadi and Nolambavadi. He captured Talakad and also took 
up the title of Talakadugonda. He is also stated to have invaded 
the Tamil country and raided it as far as Rameshvaram. 


Although Ceylon was permanently lost to the Chola Empire, 
yet Vengi and parts of Gangavadi were later on recovered. For 
some time, Kulottunga was able to make Vengi an integral part 
oí the Chola empire. He gave afresh lease of life to his empire 
by giving to his subjets the benefits of internal peace and bene- 
volent administration. The importano of Kanchi increased during 
his reign. In 10c6 A.D., a land survey was ordered. In 1110, 
another survey of land was made. È 

Vikramachola (1120—1135 A.D.). Kulottunga I was succee- 
ded by his son Pikramghols. He restored the Chola power in the 
Vengi kingdom. He recovered Kolar and some other parts of 
Gangavadi. In about 1125 A.D. there were floods and famines in 
the districts of North and South Arcot. In 1128 A.D., Vikrama- 
chola gave handsome donations to the Nataraja temple at Chidam- 
baram. Vikramachola made it a practice to go frequently on the 
tours of his kingdom. He took up titles of Ahalanka and Tyaga- 


samudra., J 
Vikramachola was succeeded by his son Kulottunga II who 
ruled pele 1135 to 1150 A.D. He gave donations to the Chidam- 
baram temple. It appears thas he was intolerant in matters of re- 
ligion as he ordered the throwing away of the image of Govinda 
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raja into the sea. He and his fedudatories patronised Ottakkutan, 
Sekkilar and Kamban. 

Kulottunga II was succeeded by his son Rajaraja II who 
ruled from 1150 to 1173 A.D. During his reign, the Chola power 
ractically ceased to exist on account of Hoyasala expansion under ` 
Wicenovardhaus: Its hold over the Pandya kingdom was already 
weakened by a civil war. 


Rajaraja II was succeeded by Rajadhiraja II He took 
part in the civil war in the Pandya kingdom and put his no- 
minee Kulasekhara on the Pandya throne. Rajadhiraja II was 
succeeded by Kulottunga III. He also took part in the civil war 
in the Pandya kingdom. Kulottunga III was succeeded by 
Rajadhiraja III. He ruled from 1206 to 1256 A.D. It was during 
his reign that the Pandyas sacked Tanjore and made the Chola king 
their vassal. However, the Chola king recovered his position w ith 
the help of Narasimha II, the Hayosala king. In this way, he 
arrested the collapse of the Chola empire. In 1232 A.D., Kop- 
perunjimga, a Pallava chief, made the Chola king captive. He was 
released and reinstated on his throne by his Hoyasala ally. Due to 
domestic strife and attacks from all sides by the Pandyas, Hoya- 
salas and, Kakatiyas, the Chola power began to decline rapidly- 
Rajadhiraja had to share power with Rajendra who ruled at Tan- 
jore from 1246 to 1267 A.D. In 1243, the Pallava chief mention- 
ned above declared his independence. The Kakatiyas and Hoya- 
salas partitioned among themselves the territory of the Chola 
empire and it was thus that the Chola empire ceased to exist. 


Chola Administration. The Cholas set up a highly efficient 
system of administration. The empire was divided into provinces 
called Mandalams. The number of provinces varied. Sometimes 
their number was 6- and sometimes their number was 8. Each 
Mandala ‘was divided into a number of Kottams. Each Kottam 
was subdivided into a number of districts called Nadus. Within the 
jurisdiction of a Nadu, there were many village unions called 
porn and Tar-Kurrams which were the units of administra- 

n. t 


The king was the head of the administration. The extent and 
resources of the Chola empire added to his power and prestige. 
There was a lot of pomp and show. The Chola kings took up high- 
sounding titles glorifying their achievements. They maintained 
large imperial households. They gave big state banquets. They 
gave a lot of money as donations to temples. The Chola kings 
started the practice of giving royal names to idols. The images of 
Chola kings and queens were set up in the temples and were wor- 
shipped. The normal rule was hereditary succession to the throne 
but sometimes the name was changed on account of the seriousness 
of the administration. The Chola kings had all the powers but 
their absolutism was tempered both bya ministerial council and 
orgsnized administrative staff. The heads of the departments were 
in close contact with the king and were often consulted by him. 
The officers were paid by land assignments. They were honoured 
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and encouraged by titles. The higher officials enjoyed the status 
of perundaram and the lower ones sirutaram. 

The head of a Mandala who was the Viceroy, was either a 
close relation $f king himself or a descendant of its dispossessed 
royal house. He was in constant communication with the Central 
Government. He received the orders of the king and also sent a 
report of what he himself did to the king. He hada large num- 
ber of officials under him in the work of administration. All re- 
cords were preperly kept. 

Public revenue was derived mainly from the land and was col- 
lected in kind or in cash or in both by the village assemblies. Land 
was possessed by indviduals and communities. There were pea- 
sant proprietorships and other forms of land tenure. Special atten- 
tion was given by the government and local authorities to irriga- 
tion. Water was taken from rivers and big tanks. It was one of 
the duties of the village assemblies to keep the tanks in good con- 
dition. In the time of Rajaraja I, the demand of the state was 
one-third of the gross produce. This share was fixed after an ela- 
borate survey of the land. Such surveyas were ordered by Raja- 
raja I and Kulottunga I, There seems to have-been periodical re- 
vision of the classification of land and assessment of land revenue. 


The other items of public revenue were customs and tolls, 
taxes on various kinds of professions, mines, forests, salt-pans, ete. 
The object of these taxes was to supplement the land revenue 
which was always varying on account of many factors such as 
failnre of rains, prevalence of famines, etc. Unpaid labour was 
frequently employed. Kulottunga abolished tolls. There was op- 
pression in some cases. The tax burden of the people must have 
been increased on account of the emergence of the feudal chiefs. 
In case land revenue was not paid, the government had the autho- 
rity to sell the land in question. Even the lands attached to the 
temple were not spared. 

The chief items of public expenditure. were the king and his 
court, civil administrative staff, army and navy, roads, irrigation 
tanks and channels, donations to tomples and other religious en- 
dowments. 

The Chola kings spent a lot of money on public works. They 
maintained roads, bridges, and ferries. There was an extensive 
irrigation system. Dams were constructed to divert the water of 
rivers into smaller channels, Artificial reservoirs, tanks and wells 
were used for irrigation purposes. 

The Cholas maintained a big standing army and a navy: The 
army consisted of elephants, cavalry and infantry. As many as 
seventy regiments are mentioned in the Chola inscriptions. The 
regiments possessed a corporate organisation, participated in civil 
life and made grants to temples. A lot of care was taken to give 
them training and discipline. The soldiers were kept in canton- 
ments. The strength of the elephant corps was 60,000 and that of 
the whole army was about 1,50,000. It was composed chiefly of 
Kaikkolas or Scengunder. The Velaikkaras were the bodyguard of 
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the king. They had to takea vow to defend the king with their 
lives, They were ready even to burn themselves on the funeral 
pyre of the king. Very costly Arabian horses were imported to 
strengthen the cavalry. However, most of them didnot live long on 
account of the climate of South India. Kings and princes led 
armies, Rajaditya and Rajadhiraja I died on the battlefields of 
Takkolam and Koppam. 

The commanders enjoyed the ranks of Nayaka, Senapati or 
Mahadandanayaka. They were Vellalas, Brahmanas and others. 
Sometimes a war started on account of cattle-lifting by some party. 
Those persons who distinguished themselves in war were given the 
titles of Kshatriyasikhemani. The Chola Kings behaved as bar- 
barians in war. Neither women nor children were spared. Wo- 

. men were dishonoured in a shameless manner. Unspeakable mis- 
eries were inflicted on the people by the Cholas. Sometimes, even 
the sanctity of ambassadors was violated. 

A Chinese author, writing in 1178 A.D., gives the following 
account of the Cola country and its army : “This country is at war 
with the kingdoms of the West (of India ?). The government owns 
sixty thousand war-elephants, every one seven or eight feet 
(cubits !) high. When fighting, these elephanis carry on their 
backs houses, and these houses are full of soldiers who shoot aT- 
rows at long range, and fight with spears at closo quarters. When 
victorious, the elephants are granted honorary names to signalize 
their merit, and there are some who bestow upon them embroidered 
housings and golden mangers. Every day the elephants are taken 
into the presence of the king. 

The Chola seem to have possessed a strong navy with whose 
help they controlled the Coromandel and Malabar coasts. The Bay 
of Bengal became a Chola lake. Merchant vessels were employed 
in transporting the army. The Chola naval fights have been des- 
eribed as land battles fought on the decks of ships. Ib is with the 
help of this navy that the Chola kings were able to make their con- 
quests in Greater India, 


The development of village autonomy was the most unique 
feature of the Chola administrative system. ‘he village and town 
assemblies were primary assemblies and those of Nadus were re- 
presentative institutions. 

The two records of Parantaka I contained resolutions passed 
by the local Mahasabha on the constitution of Variyams or Execu- 
tive Committees. Each of the 30 wards of the village was to nomi- 
nate for selected persons possessing certain qualifications. Those 
qualifications were ownership of more than jth Veli of land, re- 
sidence in a house built on one’s own site, age between 35 to 70, 
knowledge of the Vedic Mantra-Brahmans, In the alternative, one 
could have 3th Veli of land and knowledge of one Veda and @ 
Bhashya. The persons excluded were those who had been on any 
of the committees for the past three years, those who had been 
on the committee but had failed to submit the accounts together 
with all their specified relations, those who had committed incest 

or other great sins and those who had stolen the property of others- 
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From among the persons duly nominated, one was to be chosen for 
each of the 80 Kudumbus or wards by Kudavolai or pot-ticket. Out 
of these 30 persons 12 were appointed to the Annuai Committee, 
12 to the Garden Committee and 6 to the Tank Committee. A 
Standing Committee and a Gold Committee were also selected. As 
regards the working of the lot , the names of the candidates 
were written on palm-leaf tickets which were put into a pot and 
shuffled. A young boy was asked to take out as many tickets as 
there were members to be chosen. The persons whose tickets were 
picked up by the boy were declared as successful. In some places, 
there were committees for Justice, Wards and Fields. The num- 
ber of committees and members varied from village to village. The 
members were paid nothing for their services. The members of the 
committee were called. Variyapperumakkal. The Mahasabha was 
called Perunguri and its members were called Perumakkal. Gen- 
erally, the assembly met in the village temple, but sometimes it 
met under the shade of a tree or on the bank of a tank. 

Village assemblies were entrusted with the entire management 
of the village. They were practically the absolute proprietors of 
village lands and were responsible for collection of the total amount 
of revenue to the government. Village assemblies seem to have 
exereised exclusive right of administering justice. They practical- 
ly exercised all the powers of a state within their narrow sphere 
if activity. They acted as trustees for public charities of all kinds. 
they received deposits of money, land and paddy on the condition 
that they provided the things stipulated by the donors. Those 
functions were the supplying of rice to the god of the temple, sup- 
ply of paddy to specified persons, maintenance of flower garden 
and provision of water and fire pans to Brahmanas. The village 
assembly regulated market and assigned particular places for the 
sale of particular commodities. It could regularly impose taxes 
and even levy extra tolls, for specific objects of public utility. It 
had the power to exact forced labour from the inhabitants of the 
village. ; 

The garden supervision commmittee wasin charge of keeping 
roads in order and repair them whenever necessary. The tank 
supervision committee was in charge of constructing the tank, 
and removing silt from it Tt had full powers to buy land for pur- 
poses of irrigation. It levied taxes for the maintenance of irriga- 
tion works, 

The village assembly helped the people in times of famine or 
scarcity. It provided them with means of subsistence. Sometimes, 
it borrowed from the treasury of the village temple for that pur- 
pose. It acted as a trustee of local banks. ‘It was its duty to 
maintain local religious and charitable institutions. It made pro- 
vision for education. It protected the village from outside in- 
vaders arid gave rewards to those who rendered meritorious 
services by saying the people from them. 

The village acsemblies cepa practically absolute autho- 
rity over the affairs of the village and they were generally left un- 
disturbed by the Central Government. The village assemblies 
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were responsible for the payment of taxes due from the village. 
On one occasion, the members of a village assembly were arrested 
and imprisoned for the unpaid balance of the royal revenue. It is 
stated in one inscription that royal officers supervised the accounts 
of the village assembly from time to time. The village assembly 
was liable to be fined for its negligence in the performance of its 
duties. In one case, an assembly was actually fined by the king 
on the complaint brought up by the temple authorities that it was 
misappropriating a part of revenues assigned to them. The assem- 
bly also could bring tothe notice of the king any misdeed of any 
servant of any temple. Some of the regulations passed by the 
assembly required the sanction of the king. Capital punishment 
had to be confirmed by the king. Any royal charter affecting the 
status of a village had to be sent for approval to the village assem- 
bly before it was registered and sent to the record office. It 
appears that sometimes the members of a village assembly had 
audience of the king on public business. Sometimes, the king sent 
his orders to his own: officers through the village assembly. ‘There 
are frequent references to cordial relations between the village 
assembly and the king. Many inscriptions refer to gifts of land 
by the village assembly for the sake -of the health of the king or 
for celebrating a royal victory. 


We may compare with the above the following description of 
the cities of Gaul in the Roman Empire as given by Fustel de Cou- 
langes: “Each city possessed public property comprising build- 
ings, land, capital fund, contributions. It could receive donations 
and bequests. It directly administered all this property. It regu- 
lated land tights and lent out its money on interest. It got contri- 
ne itself such as octrois, market dues, tolls on bridges 
and roads. 


“It had its own expenses cn its buildings (fortifications) 
streets, its forum, its basilicas, its temples, its public baths and its 
theatre, its roads and itsbridges. It established schools and ap- 
pointed teachers, as it appointed its doctors......In short, the city 
and its......territory was constituted like a veritable state. We 
do not mean to say by this that it was independent. To think of 
‘it as a free community under the simple suzerainty of the empire 
would be exaggerated and inexact. It had to obey all the orders 
of the imperial government. It opened its portals to a pro-consul 
every time he wished to visit it, and we may go further and say 
that nearly all its acts were submitted to the governor of the pro- 
vince for his approbation. But, what we should note here is first 
that the imperial government had no agent always present in the 
city, and secondly that the city had a complete organism and a 
life of its own. It possessed its directing senate, its corps of magis- 
trates, its jurisdiction, its public fund, its schools, its clergy and 
its high priests. None of all these came to it from outside ; magis- 
trates, professors, priests, every one was found within, Doubtless 
it was not a free state ; it was at any rate a state,” 


Maritime, Commerce ond Naval activities. The Chola 
kings are famous for the creation of astrong Navy. It was with the 
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help of that Navy that they were able to make conquests overseas. 
Rajaraja destroyed the fleet of the Cheras at Kandalur and sub- 
jugated them. He invaded the island of Ceylon and annexed its 
northern part which became a Chola province. Rajaraja also con- 
quered the Maladive islands. Rajendra I annexed the whole of 
Ceylon. He also sent an expedition to Sumatra and the Malaya 
Peninsula. 

__ The Chola fleet crossed the Bay of Bengal to carry on trade 
with Burma, Ceylon, the Islands of the Indian Ocean and the 
Malaya Archipelago. A Tamil scholar has given the following 
picture of the great Port of Puhar at the mouth of the Kaveri river 
asit was under the Cholas: ‘The town was divided into two parts 
one of which was called Moruvur-Pakkam and adjoined the sea 
coast, and the other which wus situated to the west of it, was call- 
ed Pattinappakkam. Between these two portions of the city was a 
large area of open ground, planted with trees at regular intervals 
where the great market was held, The principal streets at Pattin- 
appakkam were the Royal Street, the Car Street and the Bazar 
Street. The merchants, Brahmanas, farmers, doctors and astrolo- 
gers resided in separate streets. Surrounding the palace were the 
houses of the charioteers, horse and elephant riders and soldiers 
who formed the bodyguard of the king. Bards, minstrels and pane- 
gyrists, actors, musicians and buffoons, chank-eutters and those 
skilled in making flower garlands and strings of pearls, timekeepers 
whose duty it was to cry out the number of each nalikai, or division 
of time, as it passed, and other servants of the palace, also resided 
within the limits of Pattinappakkam. Near the beach in Maruvur- 
Pakkam were the raised platforms and godowns and warehouses 
with windows shaped like the eyes of the deer, where the goods 
landed from ships were stored. Here the goods were stamped with 
the'tiger-stamp (the emblem of the Chola kings) after payment 
of customs duty, and passed on to the merchants’ warehouse. Close 
by were tho settlements of the Yavana (Greek) merchants, wire 
many attractive articles were always exposed for sale. Here were 
also the quarters of foreign traders who had come from beyond 
the seas, and who spoke various tongues. Vendors of fragrant 
pastes and powders, of flowers and incense, tailors who worked on 
silk, wool or cotton, traders in sandal, aghil, coral, pearls, gold and 
precious stones, grain merchants, washermen, dealers in fish and 
salt, butchers, braziers, carpenters, coppersmiths, painters, sculp- 
tors, goldsmiths, cobblers and toymakers had their habitation in 
Maruvur-Pakkam.” 

Social and Religious Conditions. Hindu society was orga- 
nised on the basis of caste system. In addition to the four main 
castes, there were sub-castes like the Kaiketas, the Cha‘tis, «4 
Kammalas, the Rathakaras and Pattanavanas, Some sub-castes 
were known as Valangai and Idangai. According to s legend, 
these two castes originated in the timo of Karikala Chola. ít is 
pointed out that once upon a time these divisions placed their 
differences before the Chola King, On that occasion, one section 
stood on the right side of the king aad the other on the left side 
of the king. It was for that reason that they came to be known 
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as the right hand caste (Idangai) and the left hand caste (Valan- 
gai). The relations between the two divisions were very strained. 

hey “often threatened to fill the streets of Madras with blood in 
the days of the East India Company.” It appears that there was 
not much improvement in the status of women. However, some 
queens were associated with the administration of the country. 
“Modesty was considered the highest among their (women’s) 
graces. There were child marriages among the higher castes, The 
practice of Sati prevailed although the same was not common. . It 
is pointed out that Vanavan Mahadevi, queen of Sundra Chola, 
committed suicide. Marco Polo also refers to the practice of Sati 
in the country. Women who were proficient in dancing were atta- 
ched to the temples and they were known as Devadasis. - There 
were also women slaves, 


_ On the whole, the Chola Kings followed a policy of religious 
toleration, although it cannot be denied that the Vaishnavas were 
Persecuted by Kulottunga I. Saivism enjoyed royal patronage 
and that is the reason why a large number of Siva temples. were 
constructed by the Chola kings. During this period, the Vaishnava 
movement became strong. An inscription of 1160 A.D. in Tanjore 
district refers to a resolution of the Mahasabha prohibiting the 
association of Saivas and Vaishnavas and prescribing confiscation 
of their property as punishment for violators of the interdict. It 
is pointed out that the temple was the centre of religious activities 
A lot of money was given to temples by kings and countries., In 
the words of Prof. K A.N. Shastri, “As a landholder, employer, 
and consumer of goods and services, as a bank, school and museum, 
as hospital and theatre, in short, as a nucleus which gathered round 
itself all that was best in the arts of civilised existence and regu- 
lated them with the humaneness born of the spirit of Dharama, the 
egeta Indian temple has few parallelis in tho annals of man- 

Literature. According to Prof. K.A.N. Shastri, “In litera- 
ture, as in most other spheres, the age of the imperial Cholas con- 
stitutes the most creative epoch of South Indian history.” Tamil 
literature made a lot of progress during the Chola period. An 
impetus was given to religious literature on account of the revival 
of Bhakti by Vaishnava and Saiva saints, Books were written to 
praise the idea of Bhakti-or devotion for attaining salvation. 
Periyapuranam or Tiruttondapuranam of Sekkilar belongs to this 
category. This work is called the fifth Veda. The names of some 
of the other important religious works of this period are Tiruvilai- 
yadalpuranam of Nandi, Tirumurai-kanda-puranam of Nandi 
Anandar Nambi and Ramanuja Nurrandadi of Amudanar. 


_As regards secular literature, we may refer to Sivakasinda- 
mani written by Tirukkadevar in the tenth century A.D. It is 
said that this book influenced Kamban whose Ramayana in Tamil 
was composed in the twelfth century AD. Kalingattuparani was 
written by Jayangondar. In this book, we find the exploits of 
Kvlottunga in his second Kalinga war. Ottakuttan was the court 
poet of Vikrama Chola, Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II. He com- 
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posed an Ula on each one of his patrons. He also wrote a Parani 
celebrating Vikrama Chola’s Kalinga war and a Pillaittamil on 
Kulottunga Il. Virasoliyam of Budhamitra and Nannur by Pava- 
nandi are books on grammar: Amritsagara,_ a Jaina poet, wrote 
Yapparungalam and Yapparungalakkarikai are books on Tamil 
versification, 

Chola Art! The Cholas developed the Dravidian style and 
almost perfected it. The Cholas were great builders and they 
executed works on.a stupendous scale, Reference can be made in 
this connection to their irrigation schemes and works. “The em- 
bankment of the artificial lake built by Rajendra Chola I near his 
new capital Gangaikonda-Cholapuram was sixteen miles in length 
with stone sluices and channels. Dams composed of huge blocks 
of dressed stone were thrown across the Kaveri and other rivers.” 
Chola cities were elaborately planned and laid out. The centre of 
the city was the temple. 

The chola temple architecture has been appreciated for the 
purity of its artistic traditions. Fergusson has gone to the extent 
of saying that the Chola artists conceived like giants and 
finished like jewellers. A new development which modified the 
Dravidian architecture in later times, gradually took place in Chola 
art and that was the addition of a huge gateway called Gopuram 
to the enclosure of the temple. It attained maturity under the 
Pandyas. 

The temple of Koranganatha at Srinivasanallur in Tri- 
chinopoly district is an example of the early temple architecture of 
the Cholas. It probably belongs to the reign of Parantaka I. It is of 
modest proportions and consists of the sanctuary and its attached 
Mandapa. The two cover a total length of fifty feet. A salient 
feature of this temple is that it has a considerable amount of sculp- 
ture on the wall surfaces of the Vimana consisting of full length 
images of Hindu gods and goddesses installed within recesses. It 
is pointed out that this temple heralds a new phase in the develop- 
ment of the Dravida temple style under the great Cholas. 


Rajaraja, the great, and Rajendra Chola were responsible for 
the construction of two temples which are considered to be the 
supreme ercations of the Dravida temple style. Rajaraja, the Great, 
built a temple at Tanjore known as the Brihadisvara temple 
also known as Rajarajesvara temple after its royal builder. Its 
construction began some time about 1003 A.D. and the work was 
completed in 1010 A.D. The second temple was built by Rajendra 
Chola in 1025 A.D. in his new capital city of Gangaikondachola- 
puram. Itis pointed out that in these two temples one can see the 
mighty resources of the Chola power at its height. 


1. According to G. Jouvesu-Dubrenil, “The Pallavas excolled in sculpe 
ture. The Colas were above all architects, Their style is distinguished by 
simplicity and grandeur, Cole sculptors, we shall see, however, were no lesa 
noteworthy than Chola architects and in no wey inferior to Pallava sculptors 
in stone; their achiovemente in ys bepen ont wert unsurpassed for their beauty 
and for the technica! skill in the sheer manipulation of large masses of 
metal.” 
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The Tanjore temple stands within a walled quadrangle 500 
feet by 250 feet. The main structure of the temple is 180 feet and 
has a great Sikhara or tower consisting of 14 successive storeys 
rising to a height of 190 fect. It is crowned by a massive dome 
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consisting of a single block of stone, 25 feet high and weighing 
about 80 tons. The massive temple building is covered from the 
base to the top with sculptures and decorative mouldings. The 
temple is composed of many structures such as a Nandi-pavilion, 
a pillared portico and a large assembly hall. In the Tanjore 
Vimana, there is a sense of strength and stability and a rhythmical 
quality of soaring verticalism, accentuated by the dome shaped 
stupika which, poised over the four-square top of the pyramid 
“like a light but substantial globe,” appears to impart an effect of 
airy lightness to the entire composition, According to Percy Brown, 
“the Tanjore Vimana is a touch-stone of Indian architecture as a 
whole.” About the Tanjore temple as a whole, it has been rightly 
stated that it is the largest, highest and most ambitious production 
of the temple-architecture. 


According to Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the Tanjore 
Temple is “the finest monument of a splendid period of South 
Indian history and the most beautiful specimen of Tamil architec- 
ture at its best. The temple is remarkable alike for its stupendous 
pror rtea and for the simplicity of its design. (The Colas, 
p. 183). 

As regards the temple built by Rajendra Chola, in his capital 
city of Gangaikondacholapuram, it resembles fundamentally the 
temple built by his father. Unfortunately, it has suffered much. 
It now stands in the midst of the mud-huts of a desolate village. 
The great temple is contained within an immense walled quadran- 
gle. It appears that this was in the shape of a fortress enclosure. 
Within the court, the principal composition occupies a rectangle, 
about 240 feet by 100 feet, with its long axis from east to west. 
It consists of a large Mandapa 175 feet by 90 feet and the massive 
Vimana, 100 feet square with a connecting vestibule. The main 
entrance in the middle of the eastern wall of the Mandapa is de- 
signed as an impressive portal. There are also two subsidiary 
entrances in the Northern and Southern walls of the vestibule. 
The Mandapa is a relatively low building with a flat roof support- 
ed on a cluster of pillars, more than 150 in number, arranged in 
colonnades in the interior of the hall. The Vimana is only 160 
feet high. The treatment of the lower upright section is essential- 
ly the same as that of the Tanjore temple, but in the tapering 
body above, the introduction of curves adds a richer note to the 
creation of Rajendra Chola. According to Perey Brown, ‘There is 
a voluptuousness in the later structure, the beauty of ripe feminin- 
ity, in contrast to the masculine strength of the earlier type. But 
in comparing these two architectural productions they present 
much more than a differenec in kind. Stately and formal as an 
epic may epitomise the Tanjore Vimana while the later example 
has all the sensuous passion of an eastern lyric, but it seems to go 
even deeper than that. Each is the final and absolute vision of its 
creator’ made manifest through the medium of structural form, the 
one symbolising conscious might, the other sub-conscious grace, 
but both dictated by that divinity which has seized the soul.” 


In the above mentioned temples of Rajaraja the Great, and 
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Rajendra Chola, the Dravida tem le style reached its supreme 
expression. In the mighty sweep of the Tanjore Vimana, there was 
akisa a complete balance between stupendous architectural 
mass and aspiring verticality. Here the form dominates the com- 
position and all ornament is subordinate and complementary to 
it. In the Gangaikondacholapuram temple, the architectural form 
remains dominant in the conception, but the ornament grows 
richer and predicts a restless impatience that seems destined to 
overstep its limits and overflow in plentiful growth. 


More graceful but less imposing than the Tanjore temple of 
Rajaraja the Great, is the Subrahmanya temple in the city of 
Tanjore with “its highly decorated tower, less severe in the out- 
line.” The Airavatesvara temple at Darasuram and the Kam- 
paharesvara or Tribhuvaneswara temple at Tribhuvanam both 
situated in the Tanjore district, belong to the Chola period. The 
Darasuram temple seems originally to have a number of enclosures 
with the Gopuram or gateway for each. In this temple, one of the 
Mendapaz is designed in the shape of a chariot drawn by ele- 
phants. 


As regards the influence of Chola art on other -countries, es- 
pecially on Indo-China and the Far- East, the Chola Empire was in 
active communication along trade channels and otherwise with 
China and the Hindu states of Indo-China. It seems possible that 
the great temples of Angkor and the temples of Tanjore and 
Gangaikondacholapuram had a mutual influence in their concep- 
tion and execution and belonged to the same line of evolution in 
religious architecture, A closer and more surprising parallel of 
Chola architectural and sculptural designs has been pointed out 
by A. K. Coomaraswamy as found in old Zayton, modern Chuan 
Chou, opposite Formosa, where in an old temple of about 13th 
century AD. or later, he has discovered a plinth with mouldings 
very similar to those of a Chola Upapitha and sculptured panels 
of lilas or sports of Shiva and Krishna, on pillars, 

Sculpture. The Chola sculptors did not attempt the ‘‘large 
frescoes in stone” as the Pallava bas-reliefs have been called and 
for which they are famous. They took more to sculpture in high 
relief, nearly in the round, and they concentrated more on the 
rich iconography tha had come up in their time as a result of the 
growth of the hagiology of the Nayanars and Alvars, When they 
attempted narrative sculpture in stone, it was generally in §mall 
panels, sometimes as small as six inches by four as at Nagesvara 
in Kumbakonam and seldom more than two feet by one foot which 
is roughly the measure of the Ramayana panels of the Kampaha- 
resvara in Tribhuvanam. They even excelled the Pallava sculp- 
tor in portraiture when they attempted it as at Srinivasanallur 
and Kumbakonam (Nagesvara}. It is not known why they did not 
continue their work in this line, though they attained great skill 
in the casting of metal icons of considerable size, 

Sculpture was generally subsidiary to architecture. It was 
employed as decoration on the walls, pillars, plinths, roofs and 
other convenient spots in temples. The Chola sculptor, however, 
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appreciated the value of plain spaces on walls and did not crowd 
them with too many figures. He also did not adopt the method of 
ivory carver and pmo He geeretty worked on hard rock 
and ‘depended on bold strokes and flowing lines for his effects. 


Portraits, icons and decorative sculpture are the main classes 
of Chola sculpture. Portraits are few and early but icons are 
many. Among the icons, Saiva figures predominate as Cholas were 
the followers of Shiva. However, there are some Vaisnava and 
Jaina images also. There is little that is mechanical and hide- 
bound about Chola sculpture. About the portraits of men and 
women in’ the Nagesvara temple at Kumbakonam, Ajit Ghose 
observes thus: ‘Here for the first time the Cola artist stands in 
sharp contrast with his Pallava predecessors and the latter's 
severely abstract, ideal, and schematic vision. There is no differ- 
efice in outward bearing between a Pallava king and a god, bet- 
ween a goddess and a queen. Buta new and attractive concep- 
tion of life and beauty had dawned on this Cola sculpture, These 
Cola ladies are picturesque and realistic human figures, full of 
zeminine grace and the joy of life. This intensely human quality 
may be said to distinguish every one of the statues in the niches 
of this shrine. This art, so unconventional, is thus, refreshingly 
original in conception and spirit. This humanism is the Cola’s 
principal contibution to South Indian Art.” 


The Shiva temple at Tiruvalisvaram is a museum of superb 
early Cola iconography of the time before Rajaraja I. In the 
niches of the Panjaras of its Vimanaand the recesses between 
them, there are magnificent sculptures of Shiva in his various 
forms. On the southern side, there is Nataraja in the centre, with 
Vrisabharudha and Gangadhara on the proper left and Vira- 
bhadra and Devi on the right. The western side has Lingod- 
bhava with Visnu and Brahma on the either side in the centre. 
The other interesting early Chola sculptures are the relief of eight- 
armed Durga with two devotees kneeling on either side and a 
group of Visnu and his consorts, from the ruined temple of Visnu 
at Olagapuram, South Arcot. The walls of the two Brihadisvara 
temples of Tanjore and Gangaikondacholapuram contain numer- 
ous icons of large size and forceful execution. 


The Nataraja image in its various forms. holds the first place 
among the Chola bronzes. The Nataraja in this Nagesvara temple 
is one of the largest and finest images known. About Nataraja, 
Grousset writes thus: “Whether he be surrounded or not by the 
flaming aureole of the tiruvocci (Prabhamandala) —the circle of 
the world which he both fills and oversteps—the King of the Dance 
is all. rhythm and exaltation. The tambourine which he sounds 
with one of his right hands draws all creatures into this rhythmic 
motion and they dance in his company. The conventionalized 
locks of flying hair and the blown scarf tell of the speed of this 
universal movement, which crystallizes matter and reduces it to 
powder in turn. One of the left hands holds the fire which ani- 
mates and devours the worlds in this cosmic whirl. One of the 
God’s feet is crushing a Titan, for ‘this dance is danced upon the 
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bodies of the dead’, yet one of the right hands is making the ges- 
ture of reassurance (Abhayamudra), co true it is that, scen from 
the cosmic point of view and sub specie aeternitatis, the very 
cruelty of this universal determinism is kindly, as the generative 

rinciple of the future. And, indeed, on more than one of our 

ronzes, the King of the Dance wears a broad smile. He smiles 
at death and at life, at pain and at joy alike, or rather, if we may 
be allowed so to express it, his smile is both death and life, both 
joy and pain...From this lofty point of view in fact, all things 
fall into their place, finding their explanation and logical compul- 
sion. Here art is the faithful interpreter of the philosophical 
concept. The plastic beauty of rhythm is no more than the ex- 
pression of an ideal rhythm, The very multiplicity of arms, 
puzzling as it may scem at first sight, is subjected in turn to an 
inward law, each pair remaining a model of elegance in itself so 
that the whole being of Nataraja thrills with a magnificent har- 
mony in his terrible joy, and as though to stress the point that the 
dance of the divine actor is indeed a sport (lila)—the sport of 
life and death, the sport of creation and destruction, at once infi- 
nite and purposeless—the first of the left hands hangs limply from 
the arm in the careless gesture of Gajahasta (hand as the elephant’s 
trunk). And lastly as we look at the back view of the statue, 
are not the steadiness of these shoulders which uphold the world, 
and the majesty of this Jove-like torso, as it were a symbol of the 
stability and immutability of substance while the gyration of the 
legs, in its dizzy speed would seem to symbolize. the ‘vortex of 
phenomenon’.”” 


Painting. Chola painting was a continuation and develop- 
ment of Pallaya-Pandya work in the field. We have authentic 
literary evidence but no specimens have survived and therefore 
we have no means of forming any close idea of the nature of the 
art as it was practised then. The fragmentary Pallava paintings 
still traceable in the cave temples of Tirumayam and Mamandur 
and in the temples of Panamalai and Kanchi date from the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Of the Chola paintings, the most important 
are those in the Pradaksina passage round the sanctum of the 
Tanjore temple, belonging to the time of Rajaraja I and Rajendra 
I. The theme of the Tanjore paintings is religious. The episodes 
of the life of Sundaramurti form the subject of some of the best 
panels, On the top of panel on the west wall is the Kailasa scene 
with Shiva seated in Yogasana on a tiger skin with the Nandi 
(bull) in front and a group of Rishis with a couple of Apsara 
maidens dancing at the oppositeend. Shiva is painted red and 
one of the Rishis blue. The scene depicts the journey of two 
friends to Kailasa on the invitation of Shiva, 


It is pointed out that Tripurantaka panel on the north wall 
is the grandest composition. It is a battle scene and Shiva is 
standing on the deck of the chariot with his left knee bent, and 
the whole weight of his body thrown on the right Jeg which is 
placed forward. His eight arms carry different weapons. His 
vibrant frame and defiant expression suggest vigorous action. On 
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the driver's seat is the four-headed Brahma. In ‘front are the 
horses of the Asuras, facing Shiva and his Ganas. Onthe top is 
seen Durga on her lion thrusting spear into the body of Asura 
while her lion is holding another by the neck. 

There were grand trunk roads from the river Mahanandi in 
Orissa to Kottaru near Cape Comorin. Kulottunga I planted mili- 
tary colonies along this road which was 64 cubits in breadth and 
along which public ferries were maintained across all the rivers. 

‘In local Government, in art, religion and letters, the Tamil 
country reached hoights of excellence never reached again in the 
succeeding ages. In all these spheres, as in that of foreign trade 
and maritime activity, the Chola period marked the culmination 
of movements that began in an earlier age under the Pallavas.” 
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CHAPTER XLII 


THE TRIPARTITE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 


There was a triangular struggle for the possession of the 
Ganga-Yamuna Doab and the lands adjoining it among the Prati- 
haras of Jalor, the Palas of Bengal and the Rashtrakutas of the 
Deccan from the 8th to the 10th century. 


Pratiharas, Palas and Rashtrakutas. Nagabhatta I, ine 
Pratihara ruler, was a soldier of fortune and he had won his 
laurels against the Arabs, His son, Vatsaraja, was an ambitious 
king. He took up the title of Rana-Hastin or the war elephant. 
His ambition was to become the overlord of the whole of Northern 
India. Atthat time, Dharmapala was the Pala king of Bengal. 
He ruled from 770 to 810 A.D. He was not prepared to confine his 
rule to Bengal but hoped to become the ruler of the entire Uttara- 
path or Northern India, The greatness of the Rashtrakutas had 
started under Dantid: rga but when the conflict started between the 
three powers, Dhruva (780~-793 A.D.) was occupying the Rashtra- 
kuta throne. He also was a very ambitious ruler and would like 
+o be the overlord of Northern India. He felt that he had as good 
a right to the Ganga-Yamuna Doab and the lands adjoining it as 
Vatsaraja and Dharmapala. 


Achievements of Vatsaraja. It was Vatsaraja who made 
the first move. Indrayudha, the ruler of Kanauj, recognised 
Vatsaraja as his overlord. Not satisfied with this achievement, 
Vatsaraja proceeded against. Dharmapala of Bengal. One of the 
causes of the attack might be the interference of Dharmapala into 
tlie affairs of Kanauj after.the latter had submitted to Vatsaraja. 
It is stated that the victorious Pratihara army under Vatsaraja 
reached as far as the Bay of Bengal before he decided to go back. 
The view of some scholars’ is that the fight between the Pratiharas 
and the Palas took place not in Bengal but in the Doab. It is 
contended that it is not safe to rely on a verse of the Prithvirajah- 
vijaya which was composed about four centuries after the events 
described therein. The evidential value of the verse from the 
Radhanpur plates is also discounted on the ground that there is no 
evidence of any territorial conquests by Vatsaraja before his expe- 
dition against Dharmapala of Bengal and hence the fight between 
Dharmapala and Vatsaraja must have been in the Doab. Inspite 
of this, it is maintained that there was nothing to stop Vatsaraja 
from marching on to Bengal after his conquest of Kanauj which is 
hinted at by the statement of the Sagartal inscription to the effect 
that Vatsaraja ‘forcibly wrested the empire in battle from the 
famous Bhandi clan, hard to overcome by reason of the rampart 

made of their infuriated elephants.” The Bhandis ruled Kanauj 
and the distance between Kanauj and Bengal was not much. 
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Part played by Dhruva. However, when Vatsaraja was 
returning from Bengal laden with booty, he was defeated by Dhruva 
the Rashtrakuta king, who deprived him not only of his immense 
booty but also of his two white umbrellas which signified his sway 
over Vanga and Gauda. The Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I 
refer to the fight between Dhruva and Dharmapala but this version 
is not accepted by scholars. The present position can be put in 
these words “We have a fairly large number of records of the time 
of Govinda III wherein the exploits of Dhruva have been celebrated 
but nota single one of them credits Dhruva with a victory over 
Bengal”. Historians must wait for some more evidence in favour of 
the Sanjan plates before their version can be accepted. 


After his victory over Vatsaraja, Dhruva did not pursue 
the matter further. He was contented with what he had got and 
he happily retired to the Deccan with his spoils. Dhruva did not 
realise that Dharmapala would take advantage of his absence in 
the Deccan and occupy the vacuum created by the weakening of the 
power of Vatsaraja, As a matter of fact, Dharmapala actually 
took full advantage of the changed situation. Somewhere between 
786 and 793 A.D. he established his control over Kanauj by defeat- 
ing Indraraja and placing on the throne his own nominee, Chakra- 
yudha. The latter recognised Dharmapala as his- overlord. A 
Durbar was held at Kanauj and on that occasion the rulers of Bhoja, 
Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yavana, Avanti, Yadu, Gandhara and Kira 
bowed down respectfully, with their diadems trembling, before 
Dharmapala. This undoubtedly made Dharmapala the Uttarapaths- 


vamin. 


Nagabhatta II and Govinda III. Vatsaraja had been 
succeeded by his son Nagabhatta II who ruled from about 805 to 
839 A.D. Nagabhatta II is stated to have defeated Chakrayudha, 
the ruler of Kanauj who had been put on the throne by Dharmapala, 
Nagabhatta II also captured the hill forts of Anarta, Malava, Kirata, 
Vatsa, Matsya and Turushka. It is also stated in an inscription 
that the rulers of Andhra, Saindhava, Vidarbha and Kalinga also 
submitted to him. However, he himself was defeated by Govinda 
TII who had succeeded to the Rashtrakuta throne in 793 A.D. after 
the death of Dhruva. It is stated that Govinda III made elaborate 
preparations for his invasion of the North. He marched through 
Bhopal and Jhansi and his objective was Kanayj. Nagabhatta IT 
came to meet him and the battle was fought in Bundelkhand. 
Govinda III was victorious and Nagabhatta II had to run away to 
Rajputana. Chakrayudha, the ruler of Kanauj, made an uncondi- 
tional surrender to Govinda III. That was considered to be enough 
and no effort was made to march to Kanauj and occupy the same. 
Dharmapala the ruler of Bengal, also submitted. — Dharma- 

ala was of the view that it was better to submit than to 
R ht against Govinda III, who like Dhruva, would not stay in 
Northern India for long and as Nagabhatta II had already run away 
he would be able to take advantage of the situation 


jputana, 
pa by the withdrawal of Govinda III from Northern India. As 
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a matter of fact, Dharmapala was grateful to Govinda III for 
breaking the power of Nagabhatta Il. 

Pushing his conquest further to the North, Govinda III is 
stated to have reached the Himalayas. On the way, he is stated ~o 
have uprooted many a ruler and also restored many to their 


es. 

As expected, Govinda III did not stay long in Northern 
India, but this does not mean that his expedition was without 
results. The ruler of Malwa submitted to Govinda II and recog- 
nised himas his overlord. Gujarat was also annexed and given to 
Indraraja, his younger brother. As he marched back along tue 
Narmada to Sarabhavana, Govinda III secured the submission of the 
yulers of Kosala, Kalinga, Odra, Dahala and Vengi. By 803 A.D., 
Govinda III reached Tungabhadra and made preparations for a 
campaign against the southern rulers, He was able to defeat the 
rulers of Kerala, Chola, Pandya, Pallava and Ganga. 


When Govinda III was busy in the South, Nagabhatta I1 took 
advantage of the situation in the North. It is contended that 
although Nagabhatta II had suffered in prestige, there had been no 
military debacle as such, It is stated in the Nesarika Plates of 
805 A.D. that on seeing Govinda III ready to attack him “the 
Gurjara (Nagabhatta II) fled in fear somewhere so that he might not 
see a battle even ina dream”. If this was true, Nagabhata II must 
have been able to keep his army intact. 


Before attacking Dharmapala of Bengal, Nagabhatta II 
thecame eminent after having defeated Chakrayudha whose low 
character was manifest by his dependence on another”, This means 
that Chakrayudha had accepted Dharmapala as his overlord and 
this fact was not palatable to Nagabhatta II who attacked Chakra- 
yudha and defeated him. 


After the submission of Chakrayudha, Nagabhatta II directed 
his attention towards Dharmapala and his armies advanced along 
the Ganges and reached Monghyr. The battle between Dharmapala 
and Nagabhatta II was a hard one. It is stated in the Sagartal 
Prasasti that the lord of Vanga (Dharmapala) appeared like a 
dense dark cloud “in consequence of the crowd of mighty elephants, 
horses and chariots”. It is also stated in the Jodhpur inscription of 
the Pratihara King Bauka of Mandor that Nagabhatta II gained 
renown at Mudgagiri or Monghyr in the battle with the Gaudas. A 

similar reference to the victory of Nagabhatta II is found in the Una 
grant of Avantivarman II of Saurashtra. 


After his victory over Dharmapala at Monghyr, Nagabhatta 
II did not proceed further in that direction. Starting from Kanauj 
he brought under his control the territory of Bundelkhand. 
‘After that, he attacked Malwa but his success against that 
State was only partial. That was probably due to the help which 
the ruler of Malwa got from the Rajputa king. It is further stated 
in the Sagartal Prasasti that the rulers of Andhra, Sindhu, Vidarbha 
and Kalinga succumbed to his (Nagabhatta II) youthful energy as 
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the moths do unto fire. The interpretation put by Dr. R.C. Majumdar 
is that the rulers of the States joined hands with Nagabhatta II in 
an alliance, but the phraseology used does not support this view. 
It is rightly pointed out that fire destroys moths and it cannot 
make them friends. Hence the logical inference is that a very 
drastic treatment was given to these rulers by Nagabhatta II. 


Nagabhatta II fought many battles against the Rashtrakutas. 
To begin with, he retreated and thus saved himself from a disaster. 
In the second battle, he was defeated by Karkkaraja, After the 
death of Govinda [lin 814 A.D., Nagabhatta II fared better, 
Amoghavarsha, the new Rashtrakuta king, was a boy of 13 or 14 
and he could not be expected to withstand against Nagabhatta IT. 
Thus, Nagabhatta II was able to defeat all his rivals and no wonder 
he is described in the Buchkala inscription of 815 A.D, as Parama- 
bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Nagabhattadeva. 


Rambhadra. Nagabhatta II was succ2eded by Rambhadra 
who ruled for about three years, He was a weak ruler and his hands 
full with troubles from his enemies. “The haughty and cruel 
commanders” of Devapala of Bengal disturbed the peace of the 
eastern parts of Rambhadra’s empire and Monghyr was taken back 
by Devapala from Rambhadra. 


The view of some scholars is that Rambhadra lost Bundel- 
khand to Devapala and Gurjaratra to the Pratiharas of Mandora. 
However. this view is contested on the ground that there is no 
substantial evidence in favour of such a hypothesis. None of the 
facts on the basis of which loss of Bundelkhand by Rambhadra is 
assumed by Dr. R.C. Mazumdar proves the loss of this territory by 
the Pratiharas. It is also contended that there is no sufficient 
basis for assuming that Rambhadra lost his hold over Gurjaratra. 
In the Badal inscription, it is stated that Devapala “eradicated the 
race of the Utkals, humbled the pride of the Hunas, scattered the 
pride of the rulers of the Dravidas and Gurjaras.” A question 
arises who was the Dravida contemporary of Devapala. Three views 
have teen put forward. One view is that he was the Rashtrakuta 
ruler named Amoghavarsha I. This view is rejected on the ground 
that the Rashtrakutas never described themselves as Dravidas but 
as Karatas. The second view is that he was the Pandya ruler 
Sivamarasriballabha who is stated to have repulsed a confederacy 
consisting of the Gangas, Pallavas, Cholas, Kalingas, Magadhas and 
others at a place identified with modern Kumbakonam. This 
view is also rejected on the ground that Sivamarasriballabha was not 
a Dravida proper and even if he was so, it was not safe to build the 
whole thesis on the basis of a mere Prasasti. The third view is that 
he was some Pallava ruler, perhaps Dantiga Dantivarman who 
actually ruled over Dravida Mandala. This is the only view possi- 
ble but this does not mean that it is absolutely certain that 
Devapala defeated any Pallava ruler. 


Mihirbhoja. Rambhadra was succeeded by his son Mihira- 
bhoja who ruled from 836 A.D. to 885 A.D. A new and glorious 
chapter began in the history of the Pratiharas with the accession of 
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this king. Within a few years, he was able to consolidate his position 
and his suzerainty was acknowledged upto the foot of the Himalayas. 
Having made his position strong, king Bhoja decided to measure 
swords with Devapala of Bengal. It is alleged that Devapala 
“brought low the arrogance of the Lord of the Gurjaras”. The view 
of Dr. R.C. Majumdar is that after some time king Bhoja was able 
togain success even against Devapala. This view is based on a 
verse from the Sagartal inscription where it is stated that Bhoja had 
as his married wife “the other Lakshmi, the source of the fam Š of 
Dharma’s son.” However, itis pointed out that ifthe verse in 
question is correctly a ag it has absolutely no reference to 
defeat of Devapala by King Bhoja or to tke appropriation of the 
glory of the Palas by Pratiharas. 


Whatever be the real significance of the Sagartal inscription, 
the fact remains that King Bhoja got the upper hand after the 
death of Devapala in 850 A.D. The latter was succeeded by Vigra- 
hapala, Narayanapala, Rajyapala, Gopala II and Vigrahapala II. 
None of these rulers-was a match for King Bhoja. There are many 
inscriptions which refer to the victory of King Bhoja over the 
Palas. However, it is difficult to ascertain the eastern limit of the 
Pratihara empire in the reign of King Bhoja. Bhoja’s empire cer- 
tainly included Gorakhpur in it. It is possible that even Bihar 
may have been under King Bhoja. This inference is drawn from 
the fact that no Pala inscription has been found from Bihar covering 
the period between c. 871 and c. 908 A.D. It is presumed that the 
hard ag must have disappeared from this region during this 
period and that is why no inscription for this period has been 
found. However, the fact cannot be ignored that no inscription of 
Bhoja also has been found from this region. One reason can be that. 
there was going on a struggle for supremacy between the Palas and 
the Pratiharasin Bihar during this period and the same had not 
been settléd finally one way or the other. 


It is stated in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini that Sankarvarmar 
“caused universal sovereignty which had been taken away by the 
superior king Bhoja to be given to the scion of the Thakkiyaka 
family, who had become his servant by accepting the office of the 
Chamberlain”. From this it is inferred that the Pratihara power 
extended Northwards also. 


King Bhoja also directed his energy towards the South. He 
overran Southern Rajputana and the tracts around Ujjain upto the 
Narmada river. Bhoja’s determination to expand towards the Sonth 
brought him into conflict with Amoghavarsha I and his feudatory, 
the Rashtrakuta Dhruva of the Gujarat line. There were many 
factors in favour of King Bhoja. The feudatory and Amoghavarsha. 
I were not on good terms. There were dissensions even in the 
Gujarat family. It is true that King Bhoja was old but Amogha- 
varsha I was older and also a devotee of Jainism. King Bhoja was: 
able to bring Malwa and Saurashtra under his control. When King. 
Bhoja interfered in the war of succession in the Gujarat line of the 
Rashtrakutas, Dhruva II of Gujarat was able to repulse his 
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forces. Later on, Krishna II tried to stop aggression and in 
about 886 A.D. combined his forces with those of his Gujarat 
feudatory, Krishnaraja Akalavarsha, to lead an attack on the 
Pratiharas in Malwa. A well-contested battle was fought near 
Ujjain in which the Pratiharas were defeated. This fact of victory 
over King Bhoja is meñtioned in many inscriptions, King Bhoja 
was not prepared to put up with his defeat and he retaliated. The 
result was that the Gujarat line of the Rashtrakutas disappeared 
completely at the hands of King Bhoja. It appenrs that King 
Bhoja was defeated near Ujjain because he was taken unprepared. 
However, when reinforcements came he was able to defeat not only 
the Rashtrakuta King but also his feudatory 


Mahendrapala I. King Bhoja was succeeded by Mahendra- 
pala I who ruled from 885 to 910 A. D. Under him, the Pratiharas 
continued to have the upper hand and Narayanapala of Bengal 
continued to lose ground to the Pratiharas. The Rashtrakuta King, 
Krishna II (878-914 A.D.), was too busy in his wars with the Eastern 
Chalukyasand was not able to attend to the happenings in Northern 
India. Krishna II overran the Andhra country and after defeating 
the Chalukya ruler, took him as a prisoner. Although he was releas- 
ed on the condition that he would rule asa vassal ofthe Rashtra- 
kutas, he did not keep his promise and revolted once again and the 
Rashtrakutas were not able to subdue him. 


Indra II. It appears that after the death of Mahendrapala, 
there was some trouble in the Pratihara empire. Some writers are of 
the opinion that there was & civil war between the two sons of 
Mahendrapala, Mahipala aud Bhoja II. They were backed by Harsha, 
a Chandela ruler and Kohalladeva, the ruler of Chedi. This view is 
challenged on the basis of evidence from inscriptions. Even if there 
was no civil war, there was a lot of trouble during the early years 
of the reign of Mahipala. The Palas re-conquered Bihar from Mahi- 
pala before the 54th year of the reign of Narayanapala. However, 
they did not proceed any further, The Rashtrakutas reconquered 
Khetakamandala during the reign of Krishna IT. After the death of 
Krishna Il, Indra IIL came to the throne and it was during his reign 
that the Rashtrakutas attacked Northern India once again, The de- 
tails of the campaign are to be found in the Pampabharata and 
the Cambay- plates of Govinda IV. It is stated that “ the courtyard 
(of the temple of the God) Kalapriya became uneven by the strokes 
of the tusks of his rutting elephants The unfathomable Yamuna 
which rivals the sea was crossed by his horses. He completely devas- 
tated this Mahodaya, the city of the enemy, which is even today 

atly renowned among men by the name of Kusasthala.” The view 
DDr. Attcher was that Kalapriya was the Mahakala of Ujjain and 
ground for invasion by defeating a little 


‘prepare the 
me mi rein Chief of Malwa. However, this view is not 


ra chief mentioned by Dr. Altekar was not a 
praia us pare JE and had actually lived nearly a century 
acne se Jaer mnik ILI to the Rashtrakuta throne, Dr. V V. 
Mirashi points out that Kalapriyais not Mahakala of Ujjain bus 
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the Sun God Kalapriya, whose temple is at Kalapriya or modern 
Kalpi. This was one of the great centres of Sun worship in India, 


As regards the route followed by Indra III in his invasion 
of Northern India, it is stated that he might have proceeded along- 
the Bhopal-Vidisha-Jhansi-Orai route to Kalpi where he must have 
encamped for some time before crossing over to the Northern side 
of the Yamuna. This place was very near Kanayj. It is stated 

‘that Narasimha Chalukya, the general of Indra III, “plucked 
from the Gurjara king’s arms the goddess of victory, whom 
though desirous of keeping, he had held too loosely.” He 
captured the champion elephants which marched in front and put 
to flight the army of the Gurjararaja. Mahipala, the Gurjara or Pra- 
tibara ruler ran away from the battlefield, probably eastwards, pur- 
sued by the enemy. The Pampabharata says that Narasimha, the 
Rashtrakuta general, reached the junction of the Ganges and the sea 
but this does not seem to be correct. Mahipala could not be expected 
to come to the territory of the Palas where alone the sea was. It 
appears that Narasimha did not go beyond Allahabad. 


Like his predecessors, Indra III did not stay long in Nor- 
thern India. When he was fighting in the North, there was a rising 
in the South. It was more desirable for Indra III to go back to the 
South to protect his own dominions than to carry on his campaigns 
in Northern India. It is also possible that the feudatories of Mahipala 
might have come forward to help him because “the Rashtrakuta 
advance threatened not only the political existence of the Pratihara 
empire but in some cases their own also, especially of the Mahasa- 
mantadhipatis like Dhurbhata and Gunaraja whose territories lay at 
the Southern end of the empire.” For the same reason, Harsha, the 
Chandela ruler, also came to the help of Mahipala. No wonder, 
Indra ITI decided to go back to the Deccan. 


The attack on Northern India by Indra III took place in 816 

A. D. The fact that this attack did not weaken very much the pow- 
er of Mahipala is proved by the fact that Al Masudi who was in 
India in 915-916 A. D. still describers the Pratihara ruler as “Lord 
of city of Kanauj who possessed large armies in garrisons on the 
North and on the South, on the East and on the West, for he is 
surrounded on all sides by war-like Kings.” He further says that he 
had four armies according to the four quarters of the wind, each of 
them numbering 700,000 to 900,000 men. The army of the North 
fought against the Prince of Multan. The army of the South fought. 
against the Rashtrakutas. The other two armies marched to meet the 
enemies in every direction. An inscription found from a stone pillar 
at Asni in Uttar Pradesh refers to the ever-incresasing reign of Mahi- 
la. The Chandakaushsika of Ksemisavara refers to the defeat of 
the Rashtrakutas by Mahipala. The Balabharata of Rajasekhara 
wishes success to the Raghu family in which Mahipala was born. 
Mabipala is described by him as one “who had made. the Muralas 
bow down their heads in salutation, who was like bilious fever to 
the Mekalas, who had driven the Kalingas before himself in battle, 


 — = 
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who had spoilt the pastime of the Kerala ruler, who had conquered 
the Kulutas, who was like a battle-axe tothe Kuntalas and who 
had taken away by force the fortunes of the Ramathas.’’ Mahipala 
is also referred to the pearl-jewel of the Raghu family and Maharaj- 
adhiraja of Aryavarta. The Muralas have been identified with the 
Silaharas who were the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. The Mekalas. 


were the Chedi of Tripuri. The Kulutas were the people of the Kulu 


valley in Kangra District of Punjab. The Ramathas were probably 
a people on the Indo-Afghan border. The Kuntalas were the Rash- 
trakutas. It appears that Mahipala not only drove away the Rash- 
trakutas from his dominions but ever led raids into their territory. 
There is some corroboration of what is mentioned in the Balbharata 
in the Hudud-ul-Alam, the work of a Persian geographer of the 10th 
century A. D. 

Vinayakapala. During the reign of Vinayakapala, the 
Pratihara Empire suffered at the hands of the Rashtrakutas and 
their allies. The Rastrakuta rulers had done nothing during thereigns 


` of Amoghavarsa II and Govinda IV as they were busy with their 


internal troubles. However, when their uncle usurped the throne and 
became king as Amoghvarsa III, the Rashtrakutas followed a vigo- 
rous foreign policy. In about 937 A.D., Bhutuga, brother-in-law of 
Amoghvarsa, was put on the Ganga throne after killing Racha- 
malla, the Ganga king. Before 939 A.D., Amoghvarsa invaded 
Northern India and made the Gurjaras (Pratiharas) despair of holding 
‘Kalanjara and Chitrakuta, This may mean that the Rashtra- 
kutas helped the Chedis of Tripuri to capture Kalanjara. Chitrakuta 
may be equated with Chittor and it may mean that the Rashtrakutas- 
helped Bhartrapatta II who had married a Rashtrakuta princess, to- 
occupy Chittor. Yasovarman Chandela of Khajuraho captured 
Kalanjara and made the Chandelas Kalanjaradhipatis or Lords of 
Kalanjara. Yasovarman is also said to have harried Kosala, Kuru 
and Malwa, all of which were parts of the Pratihara Empire 
at that time. It is said that Yasovarman turned the Ganges and 
Yamuna into “his pleasure lakes” and he was a “scorching fire to 
the Gurjaras”. Whatever the element of exaggeration in the 
statements, they certainly mean that Vinayakapala suffered much 
at the hands of Yasovarmana. Even the Chauhans of Sakamb hart 
defied the authority of Vinayakapala. Vakpati, the Chauhan ruler, 
took up the title of Maharaj and he repulsed the attack of the 
Pratihara Tantrapala who was probably Governor or representative 
of the Pratiharas. When Vinayakapala died in about 943 A.D., the 
Pratihara Empire was declining rapidly. 

Krishna III. Amoghvarsa III was succeeded by his son 
Krishna III and he ruled from 940 to 968 A.D. He was one of the 
ablest monarchs of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. In about 943 AD, 
Krishna ITI and Butuga attacked Prantaka I, the Chola king and 
captured Tanjore and Kanchi. Probably, Prantaka I was able to 
drive out the Rashtrakutas from the southern part of his kingdom. 
However, the districts of Arcot, Chingleput and Vellore continued 
to be in the hands of the Rashtrakutas. When the Cholas tried to get 
back these districts, the battle of Takkolam took place in which the 
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Cholas were defeated. It is stated that Butuga got into Rajaditya’s 
howdah and slew him. Very great importance is attached to the 
battle of Takkolam, It finished the dreams of Prantaka. He lost 
Tondimandalam. The Banas, Vaidumbas and Nolambas repudiated 
the authority of Prantaka I and recognised the overlordship of 
Krishna III. The Pandyas also repudiated the authority of Prantaka. 
Krishna III also fought against the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. 


Decline of the Pratiharas. In the North, with the dec- 
line of the Pratihara Empire, real power passed into the hands of 
Chandelas, the Chauhans, the Guhilas, the Chaulukyas of Gujarat 
and the Parmaras of Malwa. Siyaka II, the Parmara ruler, was on 
friendly terms with Krishna III. It was with his help or cooperation 
that Krishna III attacked Malwa. It is stated in an inscription 
from Sravana Belgola that Narasimha II, the son and successor of 
Butuga, defeated the Gurjaradhiraja during the course of the 
northern expedition of Krishna III. The Holekeri inscriptions tell 
us that Sudrakayya and Goggiyamma, the generals of Narasimha, 
acquired the title of Ujjayini-Bhujanga i.e., paramour of Ujjayini as a 
result of their successes. That could be possible only if Krishna III 
attacked Ujjayini. The view of Dr. Altekar is that the Gurjaradhiraja 
mentioned above was the Parmara ruler, Siyaka II. However, it 
is pointed out that the Parmara rulers never took the title of Gur- 
jaradhiraja, There is no historical data to show that Ujjayini was 
at that time the centre of Parmara power. The term Gurjaradhiraja 
mentioned above also does not apply to Mularaja I of Gujarat. By 
this process of elimination, we come to the conclusion that the 
Gurjaradhiraja mentioned above must have been a Gurjar Pratihara 
king of Kanauj. The defeat inflicted on the Pratiharas must have 
been decisive and there is nothing to show that the Pratiharas 
continued to rule Malwa after that. When the Rashtrakuta armies 
went back to the Deccan, Malwa was probably under the charge of 
Siyaka II. The northern raid of the Rashtrakutas must have taken 
place between 960 A.D. and 967 A.D. 


End of the Rashtrakutas. Krishna III was succeeded by 
Khottiga, his younger brother. He was an old man and he latked 
the qualities of his brother. Siyaka II attacked the Rashtrakuta 
territory and defeated Khottiga. It is stated in Udepur Prasasti 
that “with valour comparable to that of Garuda, Harsadeva (Siyaka 
II) took hold of the royal fortune of Khottigadeva.” It is stated 
in another inscription that the Parmara ruler “mounted on an 
elephant destroyed the army of the Karnnata Emperor on the 
banks of the river Narmada and having destroyed the enemies of 
the illustrious ruler Sri-Harsa went to heaven worshipped by the 
lotus-like eyes of heavenly nymphs,” 


Khottiga did not survive the defeat. He was succeeded by 
Karkka II who lost the throne within 18 months of his accession. 
Taila II revolted and defeated Karkka II but the latter managed to 
escape. It was in this way that the Rashtrakuta Empire came to 
an end and thus ended the triangular struggle for power. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
THE PANDYAS 


Early History. Tho Pandyas occupied the region comprising 
the modern districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, part of Trichino- 
poly and sometimes also of Travancore. In the time of Pliny, the 
capital of the country was at Madura, although the kingdom had 
existed from much earlier days. The Pandyas were known to 
Katyayana, the Sanskrit Grammarian, who flourished in the fourth 
century B.C.’ Megasthenes was told strange things about the 
Pandya kingdom. He was informed that “Herakles begot a 
daughter in India whom he called Pandaia. To her he assigned 
that portion of India which lies to the southward and extends to 
the sea while he distributed the people subject to her rule into 
366 villages, giving orders that one village each day should bring 
to the treasury the royal tribute so that the queen might always 
have the assistance of those men whose turn it was to pay the 
tribute in coercing those who for the time being were defaulters 
in their payment.” This female ruler was credited with having 
received from her hero father 500 elephants, 4,000 cavalry and 
1,30,000 infantry. She possessed a great treasure in the fishery 
for pearls, 

It is stated that a misssion was sent by king Pandion to 
Augustus Caesar in 20 B.C, The author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (c. A.D. 80) and Ptolemy (c. A.D. 140) were well- 
informed about the names and positions of the marts and ports. of 
the Pandya country. 

The ancient Tamil literature refers to many kings who be- 
longed to an extremely early period. However, the first Pandya 
king about whom some definite data can be given was Nedum- 
Cheliyan. He lived in the second century of the Christian era. 
He was a contemporary of Gajabahu I of Ceylon whose date has 
been fixed by Prof. Geiger between A.D. 173 and 191. It is point- 
ed out that a remarkable characteristic of the Pandya State at 
that time was the maintenance at Madura of a flourishing literary 
academy or Sangam whose members produced literature of a very 
high quality. The Kural of Tiruvalluva was written about A.D. 
1000. “The Epic of the Anklet” and the “Jewel-Belt” were writ- 
ten a century or so later. 


Hiuen Tsang. It is not possible to write a connected history 
of the Pandya kingdom during the early centuries of the Christian 
era and we have to be contented with what little we know at pre- 
sent. Kudungon ruled from 590 to 620 A.D. Unfortunately, we 
do not possess any details about him. Al that is known is that 
he suppressed the Kalabhras who had totally eclipsed the Pandya 
kingdom earlier. Hiuen Tsang visited South India in 640 A.D. It 
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is true that he did not personally visit the Pandya country but 
he has left us some information which he got from his Buddhist 
friends at Kanchi. He gives the name of Malakuta or Malakotta 
to the country. He has not mentioned the name of the capital or 
its position. He is also silent on the administrative system of the 
country. However, he tells us that Buddhism was almost extinct 
in the Pandya kingdom. ‘The ancient monasteries were mostly in 
tuins. The temples of the Hindu gods numbered in hundreds. 
The Digambara Jains were present in multitudes. The inhabitants 
did not care for learning and they were busy in trade, particularly 
that of pearls. He also tells us that the inhabitants of the 
Pandya Kingdom were ‘‘black......harsh and impetuous, of mixed 
religions, indifferent to culture and only good at trade.” 

Another Pandya king was Arikesary Maravarman,. Dur- 
ing lis reign, the Pandya power expanded at the cost of-the 
Cheras. There also started the struggle between the Pandyas 
and the Pallavas. Arikesari was a great soldier and he won a 
spectacular victory at Nelveli (Tinnevelly). 

Arikesari was succeeded by Koccadiyan Ranadhira. ‘I'he 
latter ‘reduced an Ay chief at Mardur, ‘‘a hill country between 
Tinnevelly and Travancore.” He also conquered the Kongu 
country and assumed the title of Kongarkoman. 

Randhira was succeeded by his son Maravarman Raja- 
simha I. He had to carry on a prolonged war against the Pallavas. 
There was some trouble in the Pallava kingdom on account of rival 
claims to the throne and Rajasimha I decided to avail of the oppor- 
tunity. He took up the cause of Chitramaya who was a claimant 
to the throne and went to war against the Pallavas. To begin 
with, he did very well and not only defeated the Pallava king 
but also besieged him at Nandipura. The situation changed very 
quickly with the arrival of Udyachandra, the Pallava general, on 
the scene. The latter succeeded not only in rescuing Nandivar- 
man but also was able to kill Chitramaya. In spite of this the 
Pandya power continued to increase. Rajasimha I was able to 
conquer Kongu country and beyond. He also claimed victory 
over the western Chalukyas of Badami. A daughter of Sripursha, 
the Western Ganga king, was given in marriage to the Pandya 
Tuler. 

Rajasimha I was succeeded by Varguna I who ruled from 765 
to 815 A.D. He is described as the “greatest imperialist of his 
dynasty.” During his reign, the conflict between the Pandyas and 
Pallavas started once again. The Pallava ruler entered into an 
alliance with the rulers of Kongu and Kerala but that did not help 
matters. We are told that the Pallavas were defeated at Penna- 
gadam. Varguna also subdued the Ay chief, the Adigamas of 
Tagadur and the Kongu country. ‘The result was that he became 
the supreme ‘master of Tanjore, Tiruchirapalli, Salem and Coim- 
hatore districts and also of Southern Travancore.” 

Varguna I was succeeded by his son Srimar Srivallabha who 
Tuled from 815 to 862 A.D. He continued the aggressive policy 
of his father. He invaded Ceylon. In order to check the Pandya 
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wer, a confederacy consisting of the Gangas, Cholas, Pallavas, 
ingas, Magadhas ete. was formed under the leadership of the 
Pallava ruler. However, the Pandya ruler was able to defeat 
them allat Kudamukku (Kumbhakonam). The Pallavas tried 
once again and were able to defeat the Pandyas at Tellaru (near 
Wandiwash). It is pointed out thatthe “victory of Tellaru was 
turning point. It gave Nandi (the Pallava ruler) the permanent 
title of Tellarerinda and was followed up by further success as a 
result of which his Pandya forces were rolled back into their home 
country and the Pallava army advanced as far as the banks of the 
Vaigai in the heart of the Pandyan kingdom.” The Pandyas were 
defeat: d once again by the son of Nandi, the Pallava ruler. 


Varagunavarman II succeeded his father Srimar and ruled 
from 862 to 880 A.D. He tried to raise the prestige of his dynasty 
by invading the Chola territory. However, he was surrounded by 
a combined army of the Cholas, the Pallayas and the Western 
Gangas. The combined army was led by the Pallava ruler and the : 
Pandays were defeated at Sripurambiyam. Itis rightly pointed 
out that this war ruined Varguna and the Pandya Empire. 


Prantaka Viranayana, the brother of Varagunavarman II, 
came to the throne in 880 and ruled up to 900 A.D. and he was 
succeeded by his son Maravarman Rajasimha II who ruled 
from 900 to 920 A.D. The Cholas invaded tho Pandya’ kingdom 
whose ruler appealed to the King of Ceylon for help. However, the 
combined armies of Ceylon and the Pandyas were defeated in 915 
A.D. at Vellur. That put an end to independence of the Pandyas. 


Rajasimha ran away to Ceylon and afterwards took shelter in 
Kerala. 


For 30 years, the Pandyas acknowledged the overlordship of 
the Cholas. Fortunately for the Pandyas, there was trouble in the 
Chola kingdom and Prantaka was defeated by Krishna III, the 
Rashtrakuta King in the battle of Takkolam in 949 A.D. One 
Vira Pandya claims to have defeated the Cholas. Vira Pandya 
ruled as an independent ruler till he was killed by Aditya II. 
Rajaraja Chola also defeated the Pandyas at tho 
reign. His son, Rajendra I, attacked the F 


anc century and the 
beginning of the 11th century, another attempt was made by the 


Pandyas to revive their past glory but they failed on account of 
opposition from Kullotunga 1 who ruled from 1070 to 1120 A. D. 
Military colonies were also set up in tho Pandya territory with a 
view to keep them in check. 

During the 12th century, the Pandyas continued to grow. 
They also carried on their struggle with the rulers of Ceylon. How- 
ever, the Pandyas received a setback as two rival claimants put for- 
ward their claims to the Pandya throne. Their names were Prak- 
rama Pandya and Kulasekhar. The ruler of Ceylon took up the 
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cause of Prakarma Pandya and the Cholas took up the cause of 
Kulasekhara, Kulasekhara was able to kill Prakarma Pandya and 
the army of Ceylon was defeated. The Cholas decided to teach a les- 
son to the ruler of Ceylon and the latter asked for the help of 
Kulasekhara by recognising him as. the rightful King of Pan- 
dyas. Kullotunga sent an army under General Pallavarya t 
reduce the power of Kulasekhara. Pallavarya won a large number 
of victories over the Pandya king., He was ultimately captured 
and sent into exile. Vira Pandya, son of Prakarma Pandya, was 
put on the Pandya throne. Vira Pandya joined the ruler of Ceylon 
against the Cholas However, he was defeated and Vikrama Pan- 
daya came tothe throne. Kullotunga III attacked once again the 
Pandya territory and overpowered Jatvarman Kulasekhara 
(1190-1226 A.D.). Prof. K.A.N, Sastri points out that “the suctess 
of Kulottunga was by no means complete and the seed was sown for 
a war of revenge.” Sundara Pandya who ‘uled from 1226 to 1238 
A.D. defeated Kullotunga III and he along with his son was driven 
inte wilderness and Uraiyur and Tanjore were burnt. By this 
victory “was ushered into existence the glorious period. of Pandya 
imperialism which remained intact throughout the 13th century.” 

Sundara Pandya. was succeeded by his son, Sundara Pandya 
IX. He was confronted with the rising power of the Hoyasalas of 
Dvarasamudra who advanced along the base of the Eastern Ghats 
and annexed.them. Orly the coastline remained in the possession 
of the Pandyas. Ultimately, the Pandyas became the feudatories 
of the Hoyasalas: When the Hoyasalas were defeated by the 
Mustas in the beginning of the 14th century, Madura and:the 
Pandya territory came iae the control of the Muslims.. Petty 
Pandya chiefs continued to rule over Madura as vassals, first of the 
Muslim Viceroys of the South and then of Vijayanagar Empire 
which absorbed them in the 16th century. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
GREATER INDIA 


According to Dr. R.C. Majumdar, “The Indian colonies in the 
Far East must ever remain as the high watermark of maritime 
and colonial enterprise of the ancient Indions.” The latest re- 
searches of Indian and foreign scholars have also exploded the 
theory of splendid isolation of the Indians in the past. It has been 
proved beyond the shadow of doubt that the Indians of the past 
Were not stay-at-home people, but went out of their country for 
exploration, conversion, trade and conquest. 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar points out that from very remote past, 
the Indians possessed a vague idea of the countries in the Far East. 
The relation originated in trade and the tradition of fabulous 
wealth carned by that trade gave rise to all sorts of mythical sto- 
ties about Suvarnadvipa or the golden Jand. The steady growth of 
the trade is reflected in the Jatakas, Brihatkatha, Kautilya’s 

ra and the Milindapanha, According to Dr. K. P. Jayas- 

wal, “Further India was recognised as part of India in the Bhara- 
siva-Vakataka period. In the Matsya eet for the first time 
we find that recognition. Between the Himavat and the Sea 
Bharatavarsha stands, but it covers a larger area on account of 
Indians living in eight more islands (Dvipas). All these Dvipas 
were to the east. The Malaya Peninsula was well-known to Indians 
at that time, a fact evidenced by an inseription of the 4th century 
A.D. on a pillar in the present district of Wellesley. Burma was 
. known as Taradi a. Ceylon was known as Tamraparni, Simi- 
n Cambodia, Nicobas, Sumatra, Java and Borneo were also 

own. 


The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea written by a Greek 
sailor of Egypt in the first century A.D. mentions many ports of 
India then existing on its Western and Eastern coasts. Ptolemy 
in his Geography written in the second century A.D. refers to the 
ports of Malaya Peninsula, Java, and Sumatra and the Indian 
port of en from which voyages were directly made to Malaya 

eninsula. 


The Agnipurana, along with many other Puranas, calls India 
proper as Jambudvipa as distinguished from Dvipantara or India 
of the islands or overseas India, A Sanskrit-Chinese dictionary 
compiled in Central Asia in the seventh and eighth centuries calls 
the countries situated in the Southern Seas as Jipattala which 
Sylvain Levi intreprets as the Indian archipelago and the neigh- 
bouring islands. These two Indias were called by the name of 
Bharatavarsha which included the nine islands of Dvipantara- 
Bharata, each separated from the other by sea. The names of 
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those islands were Indra-dvipa, Kaseru. Tamrayarna, Gabhasti- 
man, Nagadvipa, Saumya, Contheres and Varuna. 


Masudi, the Arab geographer, states in his work called «“Mea- 
dows of Gold” written in 913 A.D. that India in those days “ex- 
tended over sea and land and bordered on the country called 

` aoe (Sumatra or Greater Java) ruled by the king of these 
islands.” 


The Kaumudi-Mahotsava is a drama of the seventh century 
A.D. It describes the ‘life ot a gallant whose activities were not 
- confined to India alone but also. extended. to many islaads. We 
_ Are told that after visiting ten free girls uf the fashionable cities 
_ Within India proper, he went in search of pleasure to a city called 
_ Katahanagara which iè taken as one of the chief cities of the Sail- 
_ endra kings, 
Sylvain Levivhaa shown from references in the Ramayana, 
Mihabharsta, Mahaniddesa and Brihat-Katha that the products of 
| Burma and Malaya Peninsula were known to Indian merchants and” 
_ Sailors and also some of its ports such as Suvarnakudya, Suvar- 
Erami, Takkolam, Tamliv and Javam from at least first century 


i The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta Shows 
_ that his paramount power was recognised by ‘the people of Sim» 
hala and all other islands” by their rulers tendering to him their 
_ persona! homage, the service of maidens and applying for charters 
Stamped with the imperial seal to reinstate them in their king- 
_ doms. 

There-is a passage in the Buddhist text. Niddesa which be- 
| longs to a period not later than the second century A.D. It deseri- 
_ bes the various kinds of torments which a sailor experienced while 

he sailed the high seas in a boat and visited various countries in 
‘Search of wealth and enjoyment. There is a reference to 24 
localities to which the merchants voyaged: The following story of 
Sanudasa is given in the Niddesa : “‘Sanudasa joins the gang of the 
Adventurer Achera, who is preparing an expedition to the Land 
_ of Gold (Suvarna-bhumi). They cross the sea and land at the 
foot of à mountain. They climb up to the top by catching hold of 
_ Creepers (vetra). This is the ‘creepers’ path’ (Vetrapatha). „On the 
d plateau there isa river which changes into stone everything that 
lls into it. They cross it by holding on to the bamboos which 

= Overhang the banks. This is ‘the bamboo’s path’ (Vamsapatha). 
Further on, they meet a narrow path between precipices They 
light a fire with wet branches ; the smoke attracts some Kiratas 
_ Who come and propose to sell them some goats ; the adventurers 
get on those goats, the only animals sure-footed enough to be 
able to follow the narrow edge without feeling giddy. This is the 
‘goats’ path’ (Ajapatha). The adventurers do not come to the end 
_ of it without some difficulty, as another gang is approaching from 
_ the opposite direction. A struggle ensues, but Achera’s troops are 
able to pass through after having thrown their enemies into the 
_ Tavines. Sanudasa begins to feel indignant at the fierceness of the 
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gold-seekers, Achera orders his followers to slay the goats 
and to put on their skins with the inside out. Huge birds will 
mistake «a men for a heap of raw meat, come and carry them 
away to their aerie. It is there that the gold is ! Sanudasa attemp- 
ts to save the goat he was riding but companions are pitiless. 
Everything takes place as Achera foretold, but the bird which 
carries off Sanudasa is attacked by another bird- which attempts 
to steal his prey. The goat’s skin bursts open and Sanudasa falls 
in a tank which is in the héart of a luxurious forest. The next 
day he comes to a river the banks of which are of golden sand; 
nearby, there is a hermitage from which a hermit comes out.” 


The fact of Indian expansion outside India stands undisputed 
today. The question is as to what forces were responsible for 
taking the people of India outside. There is no unanimity of opin- 
ion among the scholars, However, it cannot be denied that trade 
definitely played an important part. The Indians went out to carry 
on trade with the islands in the Far East. Some of them went out 
to spread Hinduism and Buddhism, Some went out on account of 
the spirit of adventure in them. Probably, those colonies provided 
an outlet to the surplus population in India. In certain eases, all 
the above factors or some of them combined to induce the Indians 
to go outside their country. On this point Dr. R.C. Majumdar 
observes thus : “The literary evidence leaves no doubt that trade 
was the chief stimulus of this intercourse between India and the 
Far East. Apart from the fact that the folk-tales deal mostly with 
metchants and seekers of wealth, the geographical names, applied 
by the Indians, all refer to minerals, metals or some industrial and 
agricultural products. In addition to Suvarna-dvipa and its vari- 
ant forms, we may refer to Rupyaka-dvipa, Tamradvipa, Yava- 
pn Lanka-dvipa, Sankha-dvipa, Karpura-dvipa, Narikela-dvipa, 


__ “In course of time trade and commercial activity led to the 
establishment of political and cultural relations, The traders 
spread Indian culture along with their wares and, as opportunities 
offered, some of them permanently settled in these places and even 
seized political power. Adventurous Kshatriya princes came to 
seek their fortunes and established kingdoms. Individual monks 
or bands ef missionaries also came to preach their religious doc- 

rines. 

The question has been asked as to what routes were followed 
by the Indians going to the Far East. Dr. Majumdar is of the opi- 
nion that so far as the sea route was concerned, there seems to 
have been emigrations both from Eastern and Western Coasts. 

‘From a very early period, there wasa regular trade intercourse 
between the coast of Bengal and the Far East. Tamralipti was 
the most important sea port. In the Mahajanaka Jataka, reference 
is.made to voyages between Champa and Suvarnabhumi.. Other 
trade routes are mentioned by Ptolemy and reference is also made 
in the Periplus. 


As regards the period of Indian expansion outside, four dif- 
ferent lines of evidence point out the first two centuries of the 
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Christian era as the time limit before which these colonies were 
accomplished facts. (1) Ptolemy writing in the middle ofthe second 
century has used a large number of geographical rames of Sans- 
skrit origin in Indo-China, (2) When the Chams or the people of 
Annam appear in history towards the close of the second century, 
they were already under a Hindu or Hinduised dynasty. (3) The 
Chinese had intercourse with the Hindu kingdom of Fon-Han in 
the first half of the third century A.D. At that time, the throne 
was occupied by a usurper and two kings had already ruled before 
him for a period of 93 years. This takes us back to the first half 
of the second century as the date of the foundation of the dynasty. 
(4) An ambassador of a small Hindu kingdom (Tenasserim) who 
visited the Chinese Court in 515 A.D. is reported to have said that 
their kingdom was founded more than 400 years ago. 
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Indian culture spread to Champa, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Bali, Kambuja, Siam, Malaya Peninsula, Sailendra Empire, Cey- 
lon, Burma, China and Tibet. Itis desirable to study in detail 
the story of Indian expansion in each of these places separately, 


Champa (Annam). Champa is the remotest colony in the 
East and was less known than Kamboja and ‘Java. According to 
Elliot, the Hindu dynasty of Champa was founded between 150 
and 200 A.D, The conquerors were known as the Chams and hence 
the country came to be known as Champa. According to Dr. K.P. 
Jayaswal, “The State of Champa, according to the Chinese autho. 
rities, was founded in 137 A.D. Cham seems to have been men- 
‘tioned under the name Angadvipa by the Vayu Purana.” Again, 
“Champa was probably the earliest colony, it being a key to the 
Chinese trade and the point from which the islands of Java and 
Borneo are easily accessible,” According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
the growth of a ney spirit among the Chams was visihle tnes a. 
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the second century A.D. This is a ren ¢ by epigraphic records 
which show that a Hindu or a Hinduised dynasty was founded by 
Sri Mara in'the second century A.D. The coincidence in date 
makes it almost certain that the regencration of the Cham power 
was due to the introduction of a new element in the second century 
in ier politics, namely, the Indian colonists, 


A successor of Sri Mara was the famous king called Bhadra- 
varma, He ruled over the Northern and Central portions of the 
kingdom comprising the provinces of Amaravati and Vijaya and 
possibly also the Southern province of Panduranga. However, his 
greatest contribution to Hindu culture was his building of the tem- 
ple of Bhadresvarasvamin (Siva) at Myson which became the na- 
tional shrine of the Chams. Myson was the capital of this dynasty 
which ended in the eighth century. 


This was followed by two dynasties, viz., the Panduranga 
dynasty and Bhrigu dynasty (860—985 A.D.) Inthe time of the 
Panduranga dynasty (c. 757—860 A.D.) There was a Javanese 
naval invasion of the kingdom. As regards the Bhrigu dynasty, its 
ruler Bhadravarman was responsible for making many conquests. 
He also exchanged many embassies with different countries. His 
successor was Indravarman III (910 A.D.) who was a great Hindu 
scholar knowing the six systems of Hindu philosophy and also 
Buddhist philosophy, the grammar of Panini and the Kasika and 
the Uttarakalpa of Saiva doctrine. There was an invasion of the 
Kambujas but the latter were defeated. There were a series of 
Annamite invasions for a century. There was also an internal 
civil war. Harivarman IV defeated the disintegrating forces for 
some time. To quote a Myson inscription, “He has dispersed the 
hostile troops in the field of battle as many as twelve times. He 
has cut off the heads of kings, generals, chiefs and other men in 
the field of battle nine times. He defeated the troops of _Kambuja 
at Somesvara and captured the prince Sri Nandavarmadeva who 
commanded the army.” King Paramabodhisattva (1081 A.D.) re- 
covered the lost province of Panduranga. ‘Thus, there came into 
existence once again a united kingdom of Champa, Unfortunate- 
ly, the recovery was short-lived. Troubles once again started 
with Kambuja and China. The independence of Champa was 
later on finished by the Annamites. 


We have plenty of information regarding the influence of 
Indian culture on Champa inmany fields. As regards religion, 
both Brabmanical Hinduism and Buddhism were prevalent there. 
It was not the Vedic religion of old but the neo-Brahmanical reli- 
gion that was evolved almost at the same time as Buddhism and 
Jainism. The essential characteristic of this new religion was its 
sectarian character, the chief god being recognized as either 
Brahma, Vishnu or Sive. The belief in the multiplicity of gods 
was replaced by absolute faith and devotion to one supreme God. 
In course of time, the sectarian Brahmanical religion triumphed 
over Buddhism which had played an important part in India. The 
religious history of India during the first thousand years of the 
Christian era presented a new spectacle, the gradual rise of the 
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new sects and the corresponding decline of Buddhism, All these 
characteristic features can be traced in minute detail in the reli- 
gious history of Champa. 

Of the two Brahmanical sects that flurished in Champa, 
Saivism was by far the more influential and exercised a profound 
influence on the whole course of ‘religious development. There 
are references to Siva in 92 out of 130 nscriptions collected by Dr. 
R: C Majumdar. Temples of Myson and Po-Nagar are dedicated 
to Siva. Siva was worshipped under various names. 

Althongh not so prominent as Saivism, Vaisnavism also play- 
ed an important part in Champa. Vishnu was known by various 
names. Pest is also referred to as Padma and Sri. It was a 
well-known goddess of Champa, Brahma is referred to as creator 
in several inseriptions. 


A characteristic feature of the religious development in 
Champa was the spirit of toleration that marked it from the begin- 
ning to the end. Although sectarianism prevailed and two or three 
predominaut Brahmanical sects flourished side by side with Bud- 
dhism, we hear of no animosity in the field of religion: On the 
other hand, we find a liberal and catholic spirit showing reverence 
to all religious sects. This is proved by the <paceege in inserip- 
tion No. 31 collected by Dr. R. C, Majumdar. The kings. too, often 
practically demonstrated eclecticism. The Indian theory of trans- 
migration seems to have been the basis of religious life. Buddhism 
also had a fairly strong hold of the people of Champa. 


The Indian colonists of Champa tried to build up a society 
of the Orthodox Hindu type. However, it had to be modified in 
some essential aspects by tho pre-existing traditions, manners 
and customs of the people. 


‘The people were eee divided into four castes ; Brah- 
manas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and udtas, However, this division 
hardly existed in practical life except with regard to Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas The Iadian colonists belonged mainly to the ranks 
of Kshatriyas and Brahmanas. On account of their wealth, the 
merchants probably occupied a high position in society: Beyond 
this there were probably no social divisions among the common 
ranks of the people, whether Indians or Chams, Tho distinction 
between Brahmanas and Kshatriyas seems more akin to that of 
classes than that of castes. Tater marringo betiveen the two was in 
vogue. The Brahmanas occupied a ligh position in society but 
they did not dominate over the king to the samo extent as they 
did in India, They were regarded as gots’ among men dnd the 
murdet of a Braimana was regarded as a véry heinous crime. 

There was another distinetion in society and: that Was bet- 
ween tlie aristocracy and commona lty Whese two divisions were 
certainly overlapping to a great extent. In other words; the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy most often belonged:to the Brahmana and 
Kshatriya classes, but it almost certamly. bi is ether people 
who gained this high rank by virtue of wealth or services rendered 
to the state, 
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Indian dress was used among.the peepi Indian Langoti was 
used by the ascetics. Marriage was limited to one’s own Gotra. 
The marriage ceremonies and the part played by the Brahmanas 
was the same as in India, A similar relation existed between hus- 
band and wife as in India. Sati was prevalent. There is a men- 
tion of queens immolating themselves on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands. The Hindu calendar was used. - Hindu festivals were 
' celebrated. The funeral ceremonies were the same in most cases. 
Indian musical instruments such as Tabla and lute are found there. 


As regards literature, Sanskrit was the language of the learn- 
ed. It was also the official language of the country. Many kings 
of Champa were Sanskrit scholars. Brahmi script was used in in- 
scriptions. The books that were in use were the four Vedas, six 
Sastras, the Epics, Buddhist philosophy including the Mahayana 
system, religious literature of Saivism and Vaisnavism, Panini’s 
grammar along with its commentary, Dharmasastras of Manu and 
Narada, the Puranas and classical Sanskrit’ literature including 
prose and Kavya literature, 


As regards art, it was the handmaid of religion in Champa as 
in India. We have the groups of temples of Myson, Dong Duong 
and Po-Nagar. The temples of Dong Duong are Buddhist while 
the others are Saivite. The temple architecture of Champa is pimi- 
lar to that of Badami, Conjeeveram and Mamallapuram. 


Java or Yavadvipa. There is an Indian tradition that “those 
who go to Java do not come back.” There are many views regard- 
ing the beginnings of Hindu colonisation of Java. One view con- 
nects the original colonies under their leader called Ajisaka with 
the heroes of the Mahabharata and Astina or Hastinapura. An- 
other view traces the colonisation to Gujarat. The third view 
traces it to Kalinga from where “twenty thousand families were 


sent to Java by the prince of Kalinga.” Another view dates the- 


foundation of the Hindu state in Java to 56 A.D. ‘The Javanese 
era started by Ajisaka starts from 78 A.D. which is also the begin- 
ning of the Saka era of India. According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
“The Indian settlement in Java dates from the 2nd century A.D. 
if not earlier, and the Hindu culture flourished there till the end 
of 15th century.” Fahien, the Chinese traveller, visited Java on 
his way to China in about 418 A.D. He tells that there was no 
Buddhism but only Brahmanism in Java. The name Java is prob- 
ably taken from the Sanskrit word Yava. The kings of Java had 
their names which ended with Varman. s 


There were several Hindu kingdoms in Java. Two of these 
celled Cho-po and Ho-lo-tan by the Chinese, sent regular embas- 
sies to China in the 5th century A.D. Four Sanskrit inscriptions 
found in Western Java mention a king named Purna-varman. One 
of them calls his grandfather Rajarishi and another ancestor pro- 
bably his father Rajadhiraja. The latter is said to have dug the 
Chandrabhaga which reached the sea after passing by the capital 
city. Purna-varman himself dug a similar canal called the Goma- 
ti river and paid a fee of a thousand cows to the Brahmanas. Purna- 
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rarman riled in the sixth century A.D, and his capital was known. 
as Taruma. 


There were several other-kingdoms in Java in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, According to Chinese historical works, there 
were 10 kingdoms in Java. There ig a reference to the 28 feuda- 
tory kings acknowledging the Supremacy of the king of Java. 


It is possible that the kingdoms of Ho-lo-tan and Ho-ling men- 
tioned in Chinese records were situated in’ Western and Centra} 
Java respectively, The prevalence of Indian civilization in West- 
ern Java is proved by the Sanskrit inscriptions of Purna-varman. 
An inscription from Cantral Java probably belonging to the 7th. 
century A.D. shows that this region also was thoroughly influenced 


by Indian culture. 


Another Hindú kingdom was founded in Java in the 8th con- 
tury by king Sannaha. He was succeeded by Sanjaya who con- 
quered the whole of Java and Bali and even davaded Sumatra, 
Cambodia and other lands overseas. However, after Sanjaya, Cen. 
tral Java was conquered by the Sailendra Empire. The rulers of 
Mataram dynasty of Java shifted their capital to Eastern Java, 
‘This kingdom recovered its position under king Dharmodaya Ma- 
hasambhu (898—910 A.D.) 


This history of Java for some time after this centred in a new 
kingdom named M: japahit. It was founded by Vijaya. His allia- 
nee with the Chinese helped him to consolidate the kingdom 
against the hostile state of Kadiri, After subduing the ruler of 
Kadiri, Vijaya made himself the supreme sovereign of Java with 
Majapahit as his capital. He also took up the title of Kritarajasa 
Jayavardhana, The later history of the kingdom of Majapahit is 
marred by internal strife. After quelling this, king Jayanagara 
recovered his authority and status. An inscription of 1320 AD. 
mentions his kingdom, as comprising the whole of Java and Borneo. 
Under king Rajasanagara, the kingdom of Java became supreme 
and its authority was acknowledged in nearly all the chief islands 
and a large portion of the Malaya, Peninsula. After his death in 
1389 A.D., the dynasty began to decline. Later on, it was con- 
quered by Islam. 

The Indians affected the people of Java in many ways. Both 
Brahmanism and Buddhism flourished side by side. There was 
complete religious toleration. 

We find the worship of the Siva-Linga, Vishnu and Brahma in 
the temples. Grants of land were made to the priests. The trium- 

of the king is 1m to the three steps of Vishnu. 
ere were temple guides. We have the temple of Siva at Bayon, 
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Images of Mahadeva and Durga have also been found. There was 
-the god of Yama. There was belief in five elements. , 
Buddhist inscriptions and temples had been found in Java. 
ages of Buddha have also been found. Manjusri and the pre- 
vious births of Buddha are represented on the Borobudur temples. 
-There is also the mention of Nirvana and Bodhisattvas. 


Nagari script was used in Buddhist inscriptions. Literature 
was mainly theless. We have the Arjuna-vivah, poetic ren- 
dering of the Bharat-yuddha from the Mahabharata, Kawi Rama- 
yana, Vritta Sanchaya, Tantric stories, Jatakas, eto. 

The caste-system was introduced into Java. This is clear 
from the occurrence of the word “Chaturyarna” and frequent 
references to Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Sudras. It is too much 
to presume that this caste-system was the same as was prevalent 
in Hindu society in India. Their system of marriage was different 
from the Hindu customs. Polygamy was prevalent among them. 
Remarriage of widows was in existence. The position of women 
in Java was better than that in India so far as their political rights 
were concerned. There are examples of women ruling the country 
despite the fact that they had brothers. There was no Purda 
system among them. Women chose husbands of their own choice. 
Marriage with even a step-sister was not forbidden, There was 
no custom in Java to use match-makers in contracting a marriage, 
Some gold was paid to the relations of the girl and the marriage 
ton place, The Indian system of chewing the betel was prevalent 
In Java. 


The temples of Java are standing monuments of the influence 
exercised by Indian thought and art in meulding the development 
of the entire art of Java. The monumental history of Java begins 
at the Dieng Plateau in Central Java with ita group of Hindu tem- 
ples known as Chandi temple) Punta Deva, Bhima, Sri Khanda, 
Pawon and Arjuna. The earliest Buddhist temple is that of Tara 
known as Chandi Kalasan of 778 A.D. It was followed by Chandi 
Mendut which contains three colossal stone images of the Buddha 
with two Bodhisattvas. These are regarded as masterpieces of art. 
Near this is the three-storeyed Chandi-Sari which is in ruins, How- 
ever, there are a few surviving sculptures. Chandi Sewee is an- 
other group of Buddhist temples on raised terrace surrounded by 
246 smaller temples in four rows. This is all in ruins now. We 
have the Siva temple of Chandi Banon near Borobudur. Superb 
images of Vishnu, Siva, Brahma, Ganesh and Agastya Siva-guru 
have been found from there. We have also many temples-at Pram- 
banam. The best of the temples at Prambanam are known as 

Chandi Loro Jauggrang. These are considered to be the greatest 
Hindu monuments of Java. They are built on a walled terrace 
surrounded by a group of 156 smaller temples built along the walls 
in three rows. Inside the enclosure are the shrines of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva. There are many reliefs which represent Siva, 
Brahma, Durga, Mahishamardini and Vishnu accompanied by 
Garuda and Devas, Apasras, abduction of Sita, Rama killing Bali 
and Hanuman meeting Sita. Dr, Coomaraswamy was of the opinion 
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that “the Prambanam reliefs are, if anything, superior to those 
of Borobudur and certainly more dramatically conceived. Chandi 
Plaoson from Central Java has highly artistic figures of Padmapani 
and Tara and the head of Maitreya. The art of Java is also repre- 
sented in many bronzes figuring Siva, Durga, Mahishamardini and 
Dhyani Bodhisattva. 

However, the most famous monument of Java is the Buddhist 
stupa of Borobudur. This is 35 miles west of Jokyakarta. 
Archaeologists date its construction roundabout 750 A.D. 

The Borobudur stupa is most elaborate in construction and 
ornamentation and quite unique in other respects also. It was built 


Stupa of Borobudur in Java 

on the top of a hill in the fertile plains of Kedu by_the Sailendra 
kings of Sri Vijaya, & mighty kingdom comprising Java, Sumatra 
and the Malaya Peninsula. The whole edifice consists of six square 
terraces at the bottom with double recessed corners surmounted by 
three circular terraces. The uppermost circular terrace is occupied 
by a large Dagaba measuring 52 feet in diameter and bearing the 
form of the Indian stupa which crowds the whole monument. All 
the three circular terraces are “beset with small dagabas arranged 
in three concentric circles and numbering $2, 24 and 16 respectively 
‘and these 72 dagabas are unknown in any other part of the Buddh- 
ist world.” They are not solid but perforated bell-shaped domes 
each enshrining 4 Buddha image seated in the attitude of preaching 
(Dharma Chakra Mudra). The four square terraces succeeding the 
enlarged basement are each provided with a solid stone rampart 
forming a kind of balustrade. There are four corridors or passages 
open to the sky serving as the Pradakshina or the path of circum- 
ambulation. From the middle of the each of the four sides of the 
square basement, a flight of steps leads up to the top of the monu- 
ments. On each square terrace, the flights of steps pass through 
a gateway. Those are adorned with sculptares. 
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Four classes of Dhyani Buddhas are arranged along tne four 
facades. Each of these is represented by 92 statues and shrines 
in 92 niches. Besides this, there is an upper row of Buddha 
figures 64 times repeated and placed along the highest square 
terrace. 


There are continuous rows of sculptured panels, numbering, 
about 1,500 and extending, if placed side by side, over three miles 
placed on the main walls and balustrades all along the four passages. 
These sculptures include carved human figures, elephants, monkeys 
and other animals. Forest sceneries are also depicted. According 
to Vogal, “They are, of course, not all of equal merit but most of 
them are far above the average and several are real masterpieces.” 
Bearded figures in scanty dresses are Brahmanas. Personages wear- 
ing rich attire and abundant ornaments are kings, princes, or nobies, 
but may also be Devas or gods. 


The life-story of the Buddha after the first sermon as given 
in Lalitavistara is illustrated in 120 panels in each of the double 
rows along the main walls of the first gallery. A large number of 
Jataka stories are illustrated on the reliefs, Likewise, the wander- 
ings of the Bodhisattva Sudhara in search of supreme wisdom and 
meeting with noble men, gods and Bodhisattvas as given in the 
Gandavyuha are also illustrated, 


According to Swami Sadananda, “The Borobudur temple is 
the best and most famous ofall the temples of Java, Borobudur 
is the name of the village where the temple is situated. This tem- 
ple is so well-known for its.fine architectural beauty that hundreds 
of tourists from all over the world visit Java simply to see this 
temple. Itisone of the first temples ever constructed in any 
country of tha world. 


_, “Wo'talk of Sanchi as one of the most ‘finished architectural 
achievements of the Buddhist India, But in fact the Sanchi stupas 


“The peculiarity of this temple is that it looks like a huge 
building with walled up passages and ceilinged halls, but in reality 
it id a colossal open air labyrinth of peaked galleries and orna- 
mented terraces. Its four galleries and three terraces constitute 
the main building around the nucleus of a Blobe-like lotus, lying 
topside down. The edifice viewed from a distance looks like a 
flattened dome, but when seen from the base of the shrine the 
many sharp-edged corners give us an idea of. a square shape of 
the mass: It is more a stupa than a temple, The base of the stupa 
measures 360 feet. The lowest course is a polygon of 36 sides— 
roughly a square with somewhat rounded off corners. The main 
building consists of four galleries, of which the lower three are 36 
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sided and the uppermost one is 20 sided. ‘These galleries are quite 
high, one above the other, and are approached by steep flights of 
stairs through highly ornamental gateways, Lining the inner and 
outer walls of these galleries are the world-famous reliefs. These 
reliefs are over two thousand in number. They depict many events 
from the life of Buddha and also represent events in the former 
incarnations of Gautama, If placed end to end, the reliefs would 
extend to nearly three miles. Inside the temple there are very fine 
statues of Buddha and Bodhisattvas. These statues are considered 
to be the best specimens of sculpture on account of their graceful 
symmetry, fine. poise and finely chiselled figure. The gateway 
through which one reaches three terraces is a masterpiece of 
sculpture. It is made of massive boulders arranged in square 
blocks, one on the top of another, supported by stone bulwarks on 
either side.” (Hindu Culture in Greater India, pp. 30-31). 


According to an art critic, “Borobudur is similar in style to 
Sanchi, though it. belongs to a later period.. The style is, however, 
simpler and more dignified. The treatment is more naturalistic 
than at Sanchi and there is considerable perspective in the carv- 
ings. There is, however, no striving after mere technique. Anato- 
mical detail is suppressed, in accordance with the canons of early 
Indian art, but there is considerable vitality of expression. Dis- 
proportion between different objects, for example, between trees 
and human beings, is to be seen as at Sanchi or Amaravati and 
should have been deliberated. The great charm of the reliefs, 
however, is an obvious sense of devotion and love with which the 
artists appear to have done their work.” 

According to Dr. Vogel, “From an artistic point of view the 
Borobudur is invaluable on account of its sculptures which are 
unsurpassed in the east of their profusion and beauty. Nowhere 
do we find a sculptural illustration of Buddist lore and doctrine 
so marvellous in its extent and detail. Also they are distinguished 
by a definite style in which mental repose is expressed in forms 
of singular gracefulness.” 

According to Sir John Marshall, “To kre w Indian art in India 
alone is to know but half its story. To apprehend to the full, we 
must follow it in the wake of Buddhism to Central Asia, China 
and Japan ; we must watch it assuming new forms and breaking 
into new beauties as it spreads over Tibet and Burma and Siam ; 
we must gaze in awe atthe unexampled grandeur of its creations 
in Cambodia and Java. In each of these countries, Indian art 
encounters a different racial genius, a different local environment, 
and under their modifying influence it takes on a different garb.” 


Sumatra and Suvarnadvipa. The geographical position of 
Sumatra marks it out as pre-eminently the site of the earliest Hindu 
settlement in Indonesia. The earliest Hindu kingdom in Sumatra 
was Sri-Vijaya (Palembang). : It was founded in or before the 
fourth century A.D. It rose to great eminence towards the close 
of the seventh century A.D. By that time, it had conquered an- 
other Hindu kingdom of Malaya and established its supremacy 
over the island (^ Banka. In 684 A.D., Sumatra was ruled over 
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by a Buddhist king named Sri-Jayanasa, In 686 A.D., this king 
or his successor, sent an expedition against Java. ; 
Itsing visited Sumatra twice, He tells us that Sumatra was 
centre of Buddhist learning. Its king possessed trading ships 
sailing between India and Sumatra. The city of Sri-Vijaya was 
the chief centre of trade with China. There was regular naviga- 


According to Al Masudi, “In the bay of Campa is the empire 
of the Maharaja, the king of islands, who rules over an empire 
without limit and has innumerable troops. The territories of the 
king produce all sorts of spices and aromatics and no other sover- 
eign of the world has as much wealth from the soil. Perhaps, the 
capital of the Suilendras is in the Malaya peninsula.” 

‘Heine-Geldern: describes the influence of South India on 
Sumatra in these words : “The invasions of Sumatra by a king 
of Chola in the sata century, the Tamil inscription of Luba 


than those that came from Bengal, and again, influences coming 
from South India in the time of the Chola kings of the eleventh 
century must have differed temarkably from those of the Pallava 
period in the seventh. Moreover, material as well as spiritual 
influences did not make their way always directly from the Indian 
mother-country but were also transmitted by way of various Indian 
colonies, specially by Java, thus being subjected more or less to 
changes and assimilations before Teaching the islands.” 

Borneo or Varunadvipa. The earlist evidence of Hindu 
colonisation of Borneo is furnished by inscriptions which have been 
referred on paleographic grounds to about 400 A.D. These inscrip- 
tions refer to king Mula-varman, son of Asva-varman and. grandson 
of king Kundunga: Mula-varman performed a sacrifice known as 
Vohusu-varnakam and gave 20,000 cows to the Brahmanas, The 
inscriptions show that ‘the Brohmanas dominated the society in 

‘orneo, 

Kundunga was another form of Kaundinys, An Indian Brah- 
mana of this name was elected king of Funan towards the close 
of the fourth century A.D.. It is possible that he was the same 
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person who has been mentioned as the grandfather of Mula- 
varman, 


According to Prof. K. A. N. Sastri, “Clearly we have here to 
do with an indigenous family in-the process of being Hinduised and 
accepting the Hindu culture and religion just as they came to 
them from across the seas. But, whether this culture was just a 
veneer adopted by the upper classes for its novelty and distinc- 
tion, or permeated the details of everyday life and practice and 
soaked down to the common people, we have no means of deter- 
mining.” (South Indian Influences in the Far East, p. 140.) 


A number of Buddhist and Brahmanical images have been 
found-at Kombeng. They probably belong to one or more temples 
higher up in the valley of the Mahakam river. We learn from 
archaeological evidence that the Hindus colonised West Borneo 
and set up a number of settlements in the Valley of the Kapuas 
river. 


. Bali or Balidvipa. The island of Bali possesses the unique 
distinction of being the only Hindu colony in the Far East which 
still retains its old culture and civilisation to a considerable extent. 
Islam has failed to penetrate into this island. The people of Bali 
are still proud of their Hindu connection. Vishnu, Siva, Indra, 
Ganesh, Nandi, Krishna and the heroes of the Mahabharata are still 
known, The Vedas, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are 
found there although not in Sanskrit but in Kawi. The people call 
their deities as devas. We have the temples of Durga and the 
images of Durga and Kaliki. Sati prevails among the noble fami- 
lies. The Lodies of the dead are still burnt. 


The Indian caste-system as laid down by Manu prevails in its 
essential features even today in Bali. Their society is divided into 
four castes, viz., Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, The 
first three castes are twice-born. Marriages among different castes 
are prevalent. While a man can marry a girl of his own caste or 
that of the lower caste a woman can marry only one of equal or 
higher caste. The union between a woman and a man of lower 
caste is punishable with death. The Brahmanas are divided into 
two main classes according to their worship of Siva or Buddha, 
The Kshatriyas are sub-divided into five classes. Among the Vais- 
yas, the Arya formed the chief group to which belonged the royal 
families in Bali, who are not Kshatriyas. The Sudras are not des- 
pised as impure or untouchable. The different castes are not tied 
down to specific occupations. The higher castes are given certain 
privileges in the law courts. 


From the Chinese accounts, it appears that Bali was a rich and 
civilised kingdom ruled by Hindu colonists who professed Bud- 
dhism. The kingdom existed as early asthe sixth century A.D, 
The Chinese account about Baliisinthese words: “The king’s 
family name is Kaundinya, When asked about his ancestors, he 
could not state this, but said that the wife of Suddhodana was a 
daughter of his country.” In 518 A.D., the king sent an envoy to 
China. 
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The name of Bali is also mentioned by Itsing who enumerates 
it as one of the islands of the Southern Sea where the Mulasarvas- 
tivaga, and Nikaya had been always universally adopted. 

or Kamboja. The earliest Hindu settlement in 
Cambodia is known by the Chinese name of Funan. The establisment 


It is pointed out that Hoeum-Tien is a transcription of Kaun- 
dinya whose name is reversed and often appears in inscriptions as 
the founder of the Hindu royal families of Greater India, 

he Kaundinya tradition is important in many ways, In the 
first place, the emigrant leader is said to have been aB 

dly, he arrived there by sea. In the third place, his landing 
bie Tesisted by the local Princess whom he overcame and married. 


and give them their daughters in marriage, 

Kaundinya established his kingdom in the Ist century A.D,’ 
King Fan-Che-Man reigned after 100 years of Kaundinya, He 
a great General. Under him, Funan became an empire. In about 
225 A.D., he was succeeded by General Fan-Chan who sent an 
embassy to China in 243 A.D. He also sent an embassy to India, 


pre it in the following words: “Kaundinya, a Brahmana from 

dia, heard a supernatural voice calling to him ‘you must go and 
reign ‘in Funan.’ Kaundinya rejoiced in his heart and reached 
Pan-Pan which is to the south. The people of Funan heard of him 
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and the whole kingdom was stirred with joy. They came to him 
and chose him king. He changed all the rules according to the 
methods of India. 


It is to be noted that the second arrival of Kaundinya is differ- 
ent from the first. In the 4th century A.D., a Hinduised kingdom 
was already in existence in Funan. Pan-Pan mentioned in the ex- 
tract is described by Chinese writers as a small principality under 
Funan where “they all leara Brahmanical writings and pay great 
reverence to the Buddha's law. There are temples of Buddhist 
and Brahmana priests...At the King’s Court one sees many Brah- 
manas come from India in order to profit by his munificence.” The 
second Kaundinya arrived from Pan-Pan across the land route 
from Takola, 


Kaundinya II seems to have re-organised the state and society, 
He introduced Indian laws and rules in the kingdom of Funan. 
Guna-varman was one of his descendants and he has been 
described as “ths very moon of the Kaundinya dynasty.” He con- 
secrated a temple to Vishnu. Another descendant was Jaya- 
varman. Heis stated to have sent an embassy to China in 484 
A.D. to ask for help against. Champa. The imperial edict issued 
by the son of heaven runs thus : “The King of Funan Kaundinya 
Jaya-varman lives in the extreme limits of the ocean. From gene- 
ration to generation he and his ancestors have governed the dis- 
tant countries of the South and their sincerity is manifest even 
from a distance, It is fit to show in return some favour and to con- 
fer on him a, glorious title. This can be done by the title of the 
General of the Pacified South, King of Funan.” The last king 
of this dynasty was Rudra-varman. -He is stated to have sent as 
many as six embassies to China between 517 and 539 A.D. After 
him, Funan was conquered by Kambuja which was originally its 
vassal state in northern Cambodia, 


The Chinese writers have given ‘the following information 
about the state of Funan under the Kaundinyas : “For merchan- 
dise they have gold, silver and silks. Persons of high degree dress 
in brocade, the women wearing also a kind of turban. Poor people 
wear pieces of cloth... They cut down trees to make dwellings and 
the king lives in a storied‘ pavilion.. They build palisades of wood 
and people live in houses raised from the ground. They make 
boats...When the king goes out he rides on an elephant and the 
women also ride elephants. For amusements they make cocks and 
pigs fight...” 

We are told that some. of the essential elements of Indian 
culture spread to Funan, e.g., Sanskrit, the caste-system, Saivism, 

aishnavism and Buddhism. Many Brahmanas settled in Funan 
-and they took along with ‘them the Vedas, and Upvedas or Vedan- 
gas. Temples and images of gods were constructed on the Indian 
ines. A strong centre of Brahmanical culture was set up ‘where 
were settled more than a thousand Brahmans from India, inter- 
pee yig with the people who read their sacred books day and 
ght.” : 
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For some time, Kambuja became a dependency of Java. How- 
ever it became ind ent once again under Jaya-varman II who 
ruled from 802 A.D. to 825 AD. He invited Hiranyadama, a 
Brahmana, from India. He changed his capital many times and 
finally fixed it in the Ankor region where the famous city of Ankor 


of Patanjali. Under Rajendra:varman and Jayavaman V, the 
kingdom of Champa was invaded. Surya-varman I is stated to 
have over-run the whole of Siam and invaded Lower Burma. He 
is also shown as a great Sanskrit scholar. Udyaditya-varman II is 
also described as a great scholar. Surya-varman II is described 
48 one of the greatest kings of Kambuja. It is pointed out that his 
empire included Lower Burma and northern part of Malaya Penin- 
sula. He had two lakhs of war elephants. He performed many 
sacrifices. He was responsible for the construction of the 
famous Angkor Vat which has been described as one of the won- 
ders of the world. He sent envoys to China. Jayavarman VII ruled 
from 1181 A.D. onwards, He conquered Champa and a large part 
of Lower Burma. He founded the new capital of Angkor Thom 
After that, Kambuja began to decline. 


x As regards the spread of Hindu culture in Kambuja, many of 
its towns had Indian names, e.g., Tamrapura, Vikrampura, Dhruva- 
pura, Adhyapura, etc. These towns had institutions called Vipra- 
sala, Satra and Arogya-Sala. Rest houses for travellers were also 
built along the roads, Hinduism was more popular than Bud- 
dhism. We find many Hindu deities worshipped in Cambodia. 
Hindu scriptures in Sanskrit were studied. There were recitations 
from the Ramayana, Mahabharata and the Puranas in the temples. 


quality _and they show knowledge of Hindu scripture, philosophy 
and religion. Panini, Patanjali, Manu, Vatsyayana, Susruta and 
Visalaksha were studied. There are references to Raghuvamsa of 
Kalidas, Setubandha of Pravarasena and Surya-Sataka of Mayura. 
Gunadhya, the Prakrit author, is also mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. There are references to the frequent visits of scholars from 
one country to another. Sarvajnamuni, a Brahmana from India, 
settled in Kambuja and his descendants were appointed to high 
religious offices. An ancestor of the mother of Yaso-varman was 
a learned Brahmana from India. Sivasoma, a Kambuja Brahmana, 
is stated to have studied the Sastras directly under “Bhagavat- 


kara was the famous Sankaracharya. There were hermitages 
where saints lived and devoted all their time to study and medita- 
tion. These places were liberally endowed, King Yaso-varman is 
stated to have set up 100 such hermitages or Ashrams in various 
parts of the country. 
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The art of Kambuja is of Indian origin. The most famous 
example of the Kambuja art is the Angkor Vat which was built 


by King Surya-varman II (1113—1145 A.D.). It isa massive 
structure surrounded by a canal two and a half miles long and 


down to the gateway of the second entrance. The body of the 
serpent forms the rail and the unreared seven-fold head guards 
the temple entrance. Along the walls of the galleries are the bas- 


About the Angkor Vat, Rawlinson observes thus : “Had the 
Khmers left but this single monument, it would have placed them 
among the great artists of the world, so perfect is its architecture 


According to Swami Sadanad, “We are lost in admiration as 
we gaze at the beautiful facades, long galleries with vaultin 
roofs, wide halls, arched doors, galaxy of vast courtyards which 
were interspersed with smaller buildings of which only ruins re- 
main, The principal portal, contrary to the older convention, 
opens to the West. The gateway, itself a magnificent structure 
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753 feet long, contains beautiful carvings on the door-tops. ‘Here 
there is an image of Vishnu about ten feet and a half high standing 
on a suitable altar. From the gateway to the opening in the outer 
terrace, the distance measures 528 yards approximately anda fine 
causeway thirty feet wide has been paved and the praying Garudas 
are still extant, but like others carved in width. This moat is really 
a deep narrow lake that encircles the whole of the Central edifice 
which covers an area of 10 acres of beautifully laid-out gardens. 
The approach to the inner courtyards is imposing indeed ; for the 
main monument which is a three-storied structure gradually pre- 
sents itself to the view in tiers. The three central towers, pyramiri 
in shape, have on either side shorter towers with rounded domes. 
They are like so many peaks of the Mount Meru. Seen from the 
base the huge domes are lost in a giddy height ; often they remain 
bathed in the light of the setting sun long after the rest of the 
building is lost in dim twilight. 


“The central portion extends on both flanks into square pil- 
lared corridors and cloistered galleries which contain 575 yards of 
fine bas-reliefs. They display the denizens of Heaven and Hell 
as the twelfth century Cambodians conceived. Most of them are 
crumbling to dust. There are also some paintings on some of 
the walls depicting the last rest ofthe Kuru Generalissimo on the 
bed of arrows, tho churning of ocean by the Devas and the 
Daityas and the judgment scene of the Yama. There is a painting 
where, Narayana is seen on the back of Garuda, his four arms 
holding suitable weapons for felling the demon leaders ; another 
portrays the release of Aniruddha ; a third one, equally as charm- 
ing, depicts Hari fighting Kalanemi. 

‘Perhaps the best attempt to glorify incidents from the Hindu 
Epics is the battle between Rama and Ravana. The wild army of 
the: prince of Ayodhya is marshalled by the faithful Hanuman 
who flies at the twenty-handed king of the Rakshasas. Rama, away 
from his kingdom as he is, fights on foot while the monarch of the 
golden Lanka rides on a chariot under the wheels of which are 
crushed the wounded soldiers of both sides,” (Hindu Culture in 
Greater India, pp. 95-96.) 


According to Dr. R.C. Majumdar, “In the domain of art, 
Kambuja towers head and shoulders above the rest A general view 
of the'city of Angkor Thom and of the monuments roundabout it 
creates a solemn impression of dazzling brilliance which does not 
suffer in diminution on a closer examination of the remains. Indeed 
it may be said with perfect truth, that no other equal space on 
earth can show anything comparable to Angkor monuments in 
massive grandeur,..The Angkor Vat is justly regarded as the 
grandest of the monuments in Kambuja.” 

Angkor Thom was the capital of Kambuja which was built 
by Jaya-varman VII about a mile north of Angkor Vat. The town 
was surrounded by a high wall and just beyond it by a ditch about 
110 yards wide. ‘There were five huge gates in the wall. Each 
gateway was preceded by a paved causeway over the ditch. The 
ditch has-a total length of nearly eight and a half miles and its 
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sites are paved with enormous blocks of'stones. The gatéway con- 
sists of a huge arched opening more tha: 
feet wide with chambers on both sites. It is pointed out that the 


The other important, monuments of Kambuja are Baphuon, 
Bantay-Chmar and Bayon. They were all constructed by kings of 
the 12th century. 


of it was called Videharajya with its capital at Mithila, It had 
many places with Indian names and associated with Buddhism, 


it was conquered in 1253 A.D. by Kublai Khan, the Mongol leader, 


Tt is to be noted that Buddhism was introduced into Siam by 
the land route via Burma. We come across a large number of 
statues of Buddha, The people also worshipped the Devas and tin 


contains many Pali and Sanskrit words, The books known were 
the Tripitakas, the Vedas, etc. The law books of Siam seem to be 
mere adaptations of the Dharamsastras of the Hindus. 

Malaya Peninsula. Inscriptions of the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. show shat Hindu colonies had been established in the Malaya 


the inscriptions refers to the colonising voyage of a navigator who 
came from India. The names of the states founded by the Hindu 
colonists during the first five centuries of the Christian era in the 
Malaya Peninsula were Lang-Kia-Su, Kamalanka or Karmaranga, 
Kalasapura, Kala and Pahang. The archaeological discoveries in 
Malaya Peninsula give the following information : “The colonies 
were large in number and situated in widely remote centres, such 
as Chumphon, Caiya, the valley of the river Bandon, Nakhon Sri 
Dhammarat (Ligor), Yala ` (near Patani) and Selensing (in 
Pahang) on the eastern coast ; and Malacca, Province Wellesley, 
Takua Pa, and the common delta of the rivers Lanya Tenas. 
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“The most important of these was unquestionably that of 
Nakhon Sri Dhammarat (Ligor), It was essentially a Buddhist 
colony which probably built the great stupa of Nakhon Sri Dham- 
marat and part of the fifty temples which surrounded it. A little 
to the north was the colony of Caiya, which a rs to have been 
at first Brahmanical, and then Buddhist. ese two groups of 
colonies were mainly agriculturists. The others which occupied 
Selensing, Panga, Puket, and Tauka Pa, prospered by the exploita- 
tion of tin and. gold mines. 

“The available evidence justifies the assumption that the re- 
gion around the Bay of Bandon was a cradle of Further Eastern 
culture, inspired by waves of Indian influence spreading across 
the route from the west. At the same time persons of an Indian 
cast of features are common on the west coast near Taku Pa, while 
colonies of Brahmanas of Indian descent survive at Nakhena Sri 
Dhammarat and Patalung, and trace the arrival of their ancestors 
from India by an overland route across the Malaya Peninsula.” 


The Sailendra Empire. According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
“The outstanding fact in the history of South-East Asia in the 
eighth century A. D. is the rise of a great empire which comprised 
Sumatra, Java, Malaya Peninsula, and most of the islands of the 
Indian archipelago. The rulers of this empire belonged to the 
Sailendra eo 5 They put an end to the supremacy of Sri- 
Vijaya in Malaya Peninsula, and occupied a large part, if not the 
whole, of it by the end of the eighth century A.D. Some time before 
A.D. 778 they had conquered Western and Central Java.” 


The general view is that the rulers of the Sailendra Empire 
were originally the rulers of Sri-Vijaya in Sumatra. Later on, 
their authority was gradually extended over Java and Malaya 
Peninsula. However, it is pointed out that there is no strong basis 
for this view. It is possible that the Sailendras first rose to power 
either in Java or in Malaya Peninsula. 

We are told that the Sailendras checked Champa for some 
time. The Sailendras also conquered Kambuja. Ibn Khordadzben, 


tiated into this faith in 782 A.D. b Kumaraghosha, a Bengali 
Buddhist, who became their Guru. Ie was under his TPSA "that 
-D. An inscrip- 
tion of Devapala, Pala king of Bengal, states that Palapaitadevs, 
king of Suvarnadvipa and Java-bhumi, built a monastery at 
Nalanda for the residence of the foreign students of Java, 

The Sailendra empire declined during the ninth century. Its 
authority was challenged by the rulers of Cambodia and Java. 
After the loss of Cambodia and Java, the Sailendra rulers continued 
to rule over Suvarnadvipa. 


During the eleventh century A.D., there was a conflict bet- 
ween the Cholas and the Sailendras, In 1025 AD., Rajendra 
Chola made a successful navel attack on the Sailendra Empire 
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the Sailendra king offered homage tohim. There was Peace be- 
tween the two powers up to 1090 A.D. when the Sailendra king 


merely a local power. In 1474 A.D., the last Sailendra ruler em- 
braced Islam. 


Ceylon. In the words of Elliot, “Ceylon is the first place 
where we have a record of the introduction of Indian civilization. 
A Hindu called Vijaya who apparently started from the region of 
Broach about 500 B.C. led an expec'tion to Ceylon and introduced 
& Western Hindu language.”1 


dhism was introduced into Ceylon. The ruler of Ceylon was con- 
verted to Buddhism. Slowly and slowly, Buddhism spread all 
over the island. It was on account of the spread of Buddhism 


Burma, Hindu settlements began to be established in Burma 
before the first century A.D. It is contended that this relationship 
can be traced back ‘to the time of the Buddha. Tt is stated that 
Tapusa and Bhalluka, two merchants, became the first disciples of 
Buddha and they. came from Burma. Suvarnabhumi was convert- 
ed to Buddhism by Sona and Uttara, the missionaries of Asoka. 


Tt is to be noted that Hindu colonies were set up in Arakan, 
Tagaung, Srikshetra, Thaton and Pegu at a very early period. 
iterary and archaeological evidence shows thatthe entire culture 
and civilization of Burma was borrowed from India and not from 
China. Ptolemy, the geographer, tells us that in the 2nd century 
A.D, many places in Burma had Sanskrit names. It is also stated 
in Chinese records that a kingdom of Central Burma had more 
than .one Jakh of Buddhist families and many thousand monks, 
ny Burmese inscriptions are written in Sanskrit and Pali. 
Indian religions also flourished in Burma, Many religious struc. 


1. Refər to pp. 167—77 of Studies in Indian History and Culture by A.L. 
Basham for further details on Vijaya. 
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tures having the images of Indian gods and goddesses have also 
been found from Burma. 

The Burmese who were most Hinduised were the Mons. Some 
of their places possessed Pali names. The Mon kingdom in the 
sixth century A.D. was known as Dvaravati. The rulers of this 
kingdom had mostly Indian names. The Mon sttlements of the 
Hindus were known as Ramanna-desa. 


Another Hindu kingdom in Burma was Srikshetra. Its capital 
was Prome and we have come across many inscriptions in Sanskrit. 
It is stated that one image of Buddha was set up by King Jaya- 
chandra-varma. Other inscriptions mention the names of Hari- 
Vikram, Siha-Vikram and Suriya-Vikram. 

Another Hindu settlement in Burma was Arakan. There were 
two branches of the ruling family and their capitals were Tarupat- 
tana and Vaisali. There is a reference to a royal family known as 
Sri Dharmarajanuja-vamsa, with a list of nine kings. All of them 
had Indian names. This dynasty ruled for more than 300 years up 
to the ninth century A.D. The ruins of some monuments show 
that there was a lot of Gupta influence on them. The sculptures 
of the kingdom were Buddhist, Saiva and Vaishi “va. 


About the ninth or tenth century A.D., a tribe known as 
Mrammas poured into Burma and founded the kingdom and .city 
of Pagan. The city of Pagan was known in Sanskrit as Arimar- 
danapura and their kingdom was %.10wn as Tambradvipa. The 
most. important king of Pagan was Aniruddha He enlarged his 
kingdom into an empire and civilized his primitive people. A 
large number of pagodas or temples and monasteries were built by 
Aniruddha and his successors. Aniruddha became so famous that 
Viieyavahu, the ruler of Ceylon, asked for his help to push back 
the Cholas. When the Cholas were driven back, the king of Ceylon 
gave Aniruddha the relic of the Buddha’s tooth and the same was 
putin the Shewzigon Pagoda which is even now visited by a large 
number of pilgrims. 

King Kyanzittha was one of the successors of Aniruddha. 
The cultural relations betwen India and Burma became intimate in 
his reign. The king took up the title of Sri Tribhuvanaditya. He 
also persuaded many Buddhists and followers of Vishnu to come to 
Burma and settle there. He built the famous temple of Anand. 


During the rule of Pagan dynasty, Brahmanical religion 
was replaced by Buddhism. An atten. was made to Sucdelite 
Buddha with many places in Burma. Indian geographical names 
were introduced into Burma. The Pali literature of Burma on law 
is based on the Dharamsastras of Manu, Narada and Yajnavalkya. 
The art of Burma was also influenced by the Indian art, This is 
what an art critic says on the Ananda temple : “There can be no 
doubt that the architects who planned and built the Ananda 
temple were Indians: Everything in this temple from Sikhara to 
basement as well as the numerous stone sculptures found in its 
corridors and the terra-cotta...adoring its basement and terraces, 
bear the indubitable stamp of Indian genius and craftsmanship.....- 
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In this sense, we may take it, therefore, that the Ananda, though 
built in the Burmese capital, is an Indian temple.” 

China. The cultural relations between India and China can 
be traced back to very early times. It was in the second century 
B.C. that Buddhist texts were presented to the Chinese- court by 
the Yueh-chi rulers. In 65 A.D., the Chinese Emperor sent ambas- 
sadors to India to get Buddhist missionaries for China, The 
ambassadors brought with them two Buddhist monks known as 
Dharmaraksha and Kasyapa-Matanga. These monks translated the 
Buddhist texts into Chinese. In the 2nd century A.D., a Parthian 
prince came to China with Buddhist sacred books which he trans- 
lated. In the second and third centuries A.D., the Yueh-chi Bud- 
dhist missionaries went to China. The most important missionary 
was Dharmaraksha. He knew 36 languages including Sanskrit 
and Chinese. Kumarajiva, a Buddhist scholar, was taken away to 
China as a prisoner in 401 A.D. i 

Kashmir played an important part in the spreád of Buddhism, 
in China. . Samghabhuti, Gautamasamgha, Punyatrata, Dharma- 
yasas, Yasa, Vimalaksha, Buddhajiva and Gunavarmañ—all Kash- 
miri scholars— worked in China. Most of these scholars translated 
select Buddhist texts into Chinese. Scholars were sent to China 
from other parts of India as well. Dharma Kshema went to China 
from Madhya-desa or Central India. Bodhidharma went to China 
in 526 A.D. from Southern India. Jnanabhadra, Jinayasas and 
Yasogupta went to China from Bengal and Assam in the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. Upasunya and Paramartha reached China from Ujjain 
in 546 A.D. by sea. Buddhabhadra, Vimokshasena and Jivagupta 
went to China from North Western India. Nalanda also sent 
scholars to China. The names of some of the Nalanda scholars who 
went to China were Prabhakaramitra, Bodhi-ruchi, Sudhakara- 
simha, Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra. Chinese travellers such as 
Fahien, Hiuen Tsang and Itsing came to India in search of Bud- 
dhist texts. The result of all this activity was that Buddhism 
spread in China, By the end of the third century A.D., there were 
180 monasteries with 3,700 monksin China, There were 13 Indian 
translators who produced Chinese versions of 73 Indian works. By 
the end of fourth century A.D., there were 17,068 temples in China 
and 263 volumes had been translated by 27 translators. During 
the sixth century A.D., 3,000 Indians had settled in China. 

Dharmadeva was the last of the Indian scholars who went 
to China. It is pointed out that he was one of the greatest trans- 
lators of the period. He died in 1001 A.D. 

It is pointed out that the chief agent of Indian influence in 
China was Buddhism. It “brought the two centuries, China and 
India, together. The Buddhist missionaries of India were the most 
active agents in uniting the two people by cultural ties which in 
spite of the disappearance of the old belicfs still remain ún- 
broken . ,..The Sino-Indian relations from the first to the eleventh 
century primarily centre round this powerful religion which for 
nearly one thousand years inspired the diverse races of almost the 
whole of Asia. It was through this religion that the greatest cul- 
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tural exchange took place between the Asiatic races during the 
first millennium of the Christian era.” 


Buddhism made a lot of progress in China on the establish- 
ment of the Wei dynasty in Northern China. She Hu, one of the 
founders of the dynasty, showed great interest in Buddhism and 
is said to have issued the following edict: “Buddha is a god wor- 
shipped in the foreign countries. He may not be worthy of receiv- 
ing offerings from the Emperors of China and from the Chinese. 
But I, who was born in the frontier province, have the good for- 
tune to be a ruler of China. In regard to religious duties I must 
abide by the customs of my people. As Buddha is a foreign God, 


it is in the fitness of things tbat I should worship him. Itisa. 


pity that the same old laws of ancient times should be followed 
even now. When a thing is found perfect and faultless, why 
should they still stick to the customs of the ancient dynasties ? My 
people are called barbarians. I grant them the privilege to wor- 
ship Buddha and adopt the Buddhist faith if they like to do so.” 


patronage of Buddhism by the rulers of Wei dynasty: “Wu-ti 
(386 —407) founded 15 chaityas and two monasteries, the K’ai t’ai 
sse and the Ting kuo sse had personally copied sacred texts. He 
erected a thousand statues in gold and every month enter- 
tained 3,000 Buddhist monks in a reli ious convocation. Ch’eng-ti 
453—465) encouraged the study of Buddhism in various ways, 
uring his teign the number of monks and the nuns had risen to 
30,000. Hien Wen-ti (465—476) built the monastery of Chao yin 


titled Vimala-kirti-nirdesa in his palace and founded four monas- 
teries P’u see, T’ong see and Ting sse and constantly entertained 


cavated in the northern hills near Ta-t’ong over a distance of 30 Ti. 
The smaller princes built in this period 839 temples and the private 
families more than 30,000 such temples. The number of monks anda 
nuns were in this period more than two millions.” 


Buddhism was patronised also by the rule of Tsin dynasty. 
It was then that a Chinese version of the Tripitkas was 
by the Buddhist monks of India. ‘Many Indian scholars were 
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stationed in China and the names of those who were important 
among them were Gunabhadra and Vimalaksa. 


Kumarjiva was forcibly taken to China and later on he became 
the President of a body of 800 scholars who translated the Bud- 
dhist classics. He himself wrote more than 100 works of which 
56 have survived. It is pointed out that Kumarijiva “symbolises 
the spirit of cultural collaboration between Central Asia and India 
and the joint efforts made by the Buddhist scholars of these coun- 
tries for the dissemination of Indian culture in China.” Kumara- 
jiva never wanted his disciples to copy him and his last message 
to them was in these words: “Accept my work but do not. take 
my life to be ideal. The lotus grows from the mud. Love the 
lotus and not the mud.” 


Gunaratna, a Brahmana from Ujjain, became a Buddhist and 
taught at the Pataliputra University. He was invited to China 
by a Chinese delegation which visited Magadha in 639 A.D. He 
was received with great honour by the Chinese Emperor. He died 
at the age of 71, He lived in China for 30- years. He translated 
70 works and established numerous monasteries, 

It was during the sixth century A.D. that almost the whole 
of China was converted to Buddhism. Bhodidharma ft A.D.) 
was the teacher of the Chinese Emperor named Wu. It is said 
that the following conversation took place between the Chinese 
Emperor and the Bhodiiharma : 

Emperor: ‘From my accession to the throne, I have been 
incessantly building temples, transcribing sacred books and ad: 
mitting new monks to take the vows. How much merit may I be 
supposed to have accumulated ?” 

Bhodidharma: “None.” 

Emperor: “And why no merit ?” 

Bhodidharma : “All this is but the insignificant effect of an 
imperfect cause not complete in itself. It isthe shadow that fol- 
lows the substance, and it is without real existence.” 

Emperor: “Then what is true merit %” api 

Bhodidharma: “It consists in purity and enlightenment, 
depth and completeness, and in being wrapped in thought while _ 
surrounded by vacancy and stillness. Merit such as this cannot. 


be sought by worldly means.” 
Emperor: ‘Which is the most important of holy doctrines $ 
Bhodidharma : ‘‘Where all is emptiness, notoing can be called 
holy.” 
Emperor: ‘Who is it that thus replies to me ?” 
Bhodidharma : ‘I do not know.” 


During the seventh century A.D., Buddhism was patronised by 
the T’angs. It was cu ing this cenrury that Hiuen Tsang visited 
India and carried with him to China 657 Buddhist --orks and trans- 
lated 75 of them into Chinese. Later on, India was visited by 


I-tsing. 
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According to Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan, “There is, however, an- 
other side, which is, if possible, even more striking. Attention 
must be called to the spiritual iaflueuce which these representa- 
tives of the most intense religious life of the Aryan race have exer- 
cised upon the rather cold and calculating character ef the Mongol 

le. The Indian monks—who moved about in the first temples 
ina, sat in cells and carefully copied out Sutras, went to 
their simple vegetarian meals and to t regular services— were 
deeply religious men, for whom the absorption into the absolute 
was life's main task... „Little by little, the cold heart of the Mon- 
gols thawed, and, through this personal influence, that best type 
among the Chinese monks, that type of holy dignity combined with 
nobility of character which, since then, has stood before the Chin- 
ese Buddhists as the great ideal, and which, in individual cases, 
has been attained and put into effect in life by a very few, was 
created.” 


Korea. Buddhism spread from China to Korea in 372 A.D. 
Aryavarma, Buddhadharma and other monks translated many 
Buddhist texts in the Korean langange. By about 450> A.D., 
Buddhism had spread throughout Korea. A large number of 
monasteries were established in the country. Asa matter of fact. 
Buddhism reigned supreme throughout Korea from sixth to tenth 
century A.D. In about 558 A.D., a Korean king sent a statue of 
Buddha and some Buddhist books to the Emperor of Japan in order 
to secure his friendship and alliance with the following message : 
“Buddhadharma, the most excellent of all the laws, which brings 
immeasurable benefit to its believers, had been accepted in all lands 
lying between India and Korea.” It is pointed out that the Bud- 
dhist monks of Korea began to dabble in politics. The result was 
that in times of civil war, monasteries degenerated into army camps 


gained the upper hand. 


Japan. Buddhism pian from China and Korea to Japan. 
From 522 to 603 A.D., Buddhism was the dominant religion in 
Japan. The important Buddhist sects in Japan are known as the 
Zen and the Nichiren. The Zen sect derived its inspiration from 
the Dhyana school initiated by the Bhodhidharma. The Nichiren 
sect is based on the Saddharama Pundarika (The Lotus of the 
Good Law) canon. Images of Ganesha and Vishnu have been found 
throughout Japan. There is some Indian influence on Japanese 
art. 


Tibet. It cannot be denied that Tibet has borrowed its 
culture and civilization from India. There is no definite informa. 
tion about any contacts between India and Tibet before the sixth 
century A.D. It was in the last two decades of the sixth century 
A.D. that Gnam-ri-Sron-btsan, a local chief of Tibet, subjugated 
the rest of the chiefs of Tibet and set up a powerful kingdom in 
Tibet. He was succeeded by his son Sron btsan-sgam-po who 
occupied the throne during the first half of the seventh century 
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A.D. He conquered Assam and Nepal. He is said to have exer- 
cised suzerainty over half of Jambudvipa or India. Buddhist in- 
fluence in Tibet started during the reign of this king. He married 
two ladies. One of them was the daughter of King of Nepal and 
the other was a Chinese princess. Both of them were devout Bud- 
dhists and the king became a convert to Buddhism under their 
influence. A large number of temples and monasteries were built 
in Tibet. A number of Buddhist texts were also translated. 
Images and sacred relics were brought to Tibet from India and 
China. He also introduced the Sanskrit language and the system 
of writing from Imlia. On this point, the Tibetan sources observe 
thus: ‘The king clearly saw that a written language was most 
essential to the establishment of religion, and more particularly to 
the institution of laws for the good of the people. He, therefore, 
sent Sambhota, with sixteen companions, to study carefully the 
Sanskrit language and thereby obtain access to the sacred litera. 
ture of the Indian Buddhists He also instructed them to devise 
means for the invention of a written language for Tibet by adapt- 
ing the Sanskrit alphabet to the phonetic peculiarities of the 
Tibetan dialect. He furnished the members of the mission with a 
large quantity of gold to make presents to the Professors. 

` “Sambhota and his companions reached India and acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit language, Buddhist scriptures. 
and Indian scripts, After returning to Tibet they framed the sys- 
tem of Tibetan characters and composed a grammatical work. The 
king ordered the intelligent class of people to be taught the art of 
reading and writing and many Sanskrit Buddhist books to be 
translated into Tibetan. He then required all his subjects by royal 
edicts to observe the ten virtues besides a code of sixteen moral 
virtues specified by him.” 

Sron-btsan-sgam-po died in 650 A.D. For the next half a 
century we do not hear much of Tibetan contact with India. Nepal 
and the border states of India became independent of Tibet and 
the Tibetan king died in 704 A.D. in a campaign against them. In 
order to avenge the defeat of 704 A.D., Mas-ag-tshoms (705—755 
(A D) led frequent raids into India. Lalitaditya and Yaso-varman, 
the Indian rulers were so much harassed by these invasions that 
they applied to China for help. 

Khri-sron-lde-btsan, the Tibetan king who ruled from 755 
to 797 A D, is stated to have subdued the frontier provinces inclu- 
ding “China in the East and India in the Sonth.” His son subjugated 
two or three parts of Jambudvipa and forced Dharmapala, the 
Pala king, and another Indian king to pay tribute. It is stated 
that Ral-pa-can (817—836 A.D.) conquered India as far as Ganga- 
sagara. 

We are told that King Kbri-sron-ide-btsan was a great patron 
of Buddhism, He was regarded as an incarnation of Bodhisttava 
Manjusri. He invited Santarakshita, the high priest of the Univer- 
sity of Nalanda, and appointed him as the high priest of Tibet. 
He also made Buddhism the religion of the state. Santarakshita 
also introduced the system known as Lamaism. He was helped in 
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his. work by another Indian monk known as Padmasambhava. 
Anunta came from Kashmir and not only preached Buddhism in 


irti, Vimalamitra, Buddhaguhya and Santigarbha, the 


The successors of Khri-sron-ide-btsan also followed the policy 
of translating sacred books, constructing temples and invitin: 
Panditas from India. Dipankara Srijnana or Atisa played an im- 

rtant part in the spread of Buddhism. He spent 13 years of his 
ife in Tibet. He reformed Buddhism in Tibet by eliminating Tan- 
trik elements. He wrote about 200 books. He was the spiritual 
puds and teacher of Bromton, the founder of the first grand 
ierarchy of Tibet. He died in 1053 AD. 

During the Pala period, Tibet’ was in close touch with the 
universities of Nalanda and Vikramasila, She adopted many traits 
of Indian culture. Many Indian monks went to Tibet and preach- 
ed the gospel of the Buddha. 


„ „We have come: across A large number of Sanskrit books in 
Tibetan translations. Many of them would have been completely 
lost if their Tibetan translations had not been preserved. The 
text of Man: -sri-mulakalpa was brought to India from Tibet by 
Rahula Sanskrityayana ond the same was edited by Dr. K.P. 
Jayaswal who also gave in English the substance of its contents, 
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CHAPTER XLV 
BUDDHIST ART 


V. A. Smith points out in his “A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon” thatthe history of the Indian art begins with Asoka 
and the early Indian art is nearly all Buddhist. Asoka was a man of 
marked originality of mind, capable of forming large designs and also 
executing them with the thoroughness of an autocrat. The Mauryan 
columns and caves were executed:in honour of Buddhism which be- 
came the state religion during the reign of Asoka. The buildings 
constructed by Asoka have perished but we have our knowledge of 
the art during his reign from his inscriptions. the carvings and scul- 
ptures on his monolithic columns, certain caves and a few fragments 
of the pottery of the Mauryan period. V. A. Smith has included the 
inscriptions of Asoka among the fine arts on account of their beauti- 
ful execution. He considers them as models of careful and accurate 
stone-cutting. The inscription on the Rummindei Pillar is as perfect 
today as it was when it was incised. It appears that the craft of the 
skilled mason and stone-cutter reached perfection during the reign of 
Asoka. This fact is proved by the beautifully polished surface of the 
monoliths and the interiors of the cave dwellings dedicated by Asoka 
and his son Dasaratha in the hills of Bihar. 


Asoka. A very large number of monlithic pillars were set up 
by Asoka in various parts of the country and more than 30 have been 
found in a more or less perfect coniitior. Many of these pillars have 
inscriptions inscribed on them. The pillar at Lauriya-Nadangarh is 
32 feet 9} inches in height. It has a diameter of 35} inches at the 
base and 22} inches at the top. This pillar is considered to be the 
most graceful of all the pillars of Asoka. The pillar at Bakira in ¢he 
Muzaffarpur District is a massive one and is preserved in a perfect 
condition. The fabrication, conveyance and erection of thess huge 
pillars required skill for which the stone-cutters and engineers of 
Asoka’s time must be complimented. The capitals of these pillars. 
show that the art of sculpture had attained a height of excellence. 
The capital of each pillar is monolithic, comprising three principal 
members, a bell, an abacus and the crowning sculpture in the round. 
There are variations in the capitals that have come down to us, In 
some cases, the abacus is rectangular while in some others it is cir- 
cular. The edge of the abacus of the pillar at Lauriya-Nandangarh is: 
decorated by a row.of flying sacred geese. The abaci of the pillars 
at Allahabad, Sankisa and Rampurva havedesigns of the lotus and 
palmette or honey-suckle. Whatever device is adopted, the same is 
well executed and chiselled with extraordinary precision and accuracy: 
We find the figures of the elephant, horse, bull and lion in the top. 
most sculpture in the round. It is stated that a horse once crowned 
the pillar at Rummindei. All the four creatures are caved in bas relief 
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on the sides of the abacus of the Sarnath capital. The Sarnath capi- 
tal is considered to be the best specimen of Asokan sculpture. The 
Sarnath pillar was set up at the place where Mahatma Buddha first 
“turned the wheel of law.” The four lions standing back to back on 
the abacus once supported a stone wheel 2 feet and 9 inches in 
diameter but what is now left is only some fragments of it. The 
Sanchi capital is inferior to the Sarnath capital. It is suggested that 
the Bakhira pillar was set up by Asoka soon after 257 B. C. 


Stupas. Buddhism was dominant in India during the period 
extending from 273 B. C. to A.D. 100 and consequently almost all 
the surviving monuments of this period are also Buddhist. During this 
period, we find a large number of stupas with their railings and gate- 
ways, monasteries, churches and Chaitya-halls. The monasteries and 
churches include both rock-cut and structural examples. Here and 
there, pillars were also set up. Most of the stupas were plain and 
were usually surrounded by a stone railing. The railing at Besnagar 
consists of oblong slabs. In the’ case of Bharhut and Sanchi, sculpture 
was freely applied to every member of the railing viz., the posts, rails 
and coping. At Amravati, the railing was transformed into a screen 
covered with some pictures. The openings were dignified by the 
creation of lofty gateways (Torana), The best examples of gateways 
are at Sanchi. - 


‘The stupas varied: in size. The stupa at Piprahwa on the 
border with Nepal has a diameter of 116 feet at the ground level and 
is about-22 feet high. The diameter ofthe stupa at Sanchi at the 
plinth is 121} feet and the-height about 774 feet. The stone railing. 
of the Sanchi stupa is a massive structure 11 feet high. 

On the Bharhut bas reliefs, two types. of buildings are to be 
found. The first is domerl and round in plan while the second is roof- 
edand sometime’ three-storeyed high.. The shrine of the head- 
dress relic at Bharhut is circular in plan. closed in by a low railing 
but otherwise ‘open.on all sides, The‘roof is dome-shaped and has a 
beautiful finial., The shrine built by Asoka around the Bodhi tree 
appears at Bharhut, Sanchi, Mathura and Amravati. At Bharhut, it 
is sculptured on the Prasenajit pillar and consists of barrel-roofed 
colonnade, circular in plan entirely surrounding the tree. At Sanchi, 
it is reproduced on the front’ of the left pillar and also on the outside 
of the lower -architrave of the East gateway. It also appears at 
Mathura and Amarayati, 

We come’across a large number of Buddhist monasteries, In 
all those monasteries, ‘there was a big hall meant for the Sabha or 
meetings of the Buddhists, We also come across gateways, store 
houses, kitchens, well-houses and also cells of the monks. We also 
come across rook-cut halls and dwelling caves at Bhaja, Kondane, 
Pitalkhora, Bedsa, Ajanta, Nasik, Karli and Kanheri. These have 
been hewn out of the very heart of the rock. They are apsidal with 
side aisles on either hand and are lit by a window at one end. At 
Bhaja, the plain octagonal pillars rake inwards considerably. There 
is no decoration except bands of railing-pattern and tiers of minia- 
ture Chaitya windows. The Lomas Rishi cave in the Barabara Hills 
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belongs to a group ot small rock-cut cells. Its interior walls have a 
fine polish similar to that of the Mauryan period. There is a Chaitya- 
hall at Ter in the Sholapur District of Bombay Presidency. It has a 
long chamber, constructed of brick, 26 feet in length and 12 ft. in 
width on the inside, with walls 3} ft. thick, an apsidal endand a wag- 
gon vaulted ridge roof. A mutilated standing statue of a male perhaps 
representing the Yaksha demi-god Kuvera, has been found at Par- 
kham in the Mathura District and at present is in the Mathura muse- 
um. The material is polished grey sandstone similar to that used in 
the Asoka pillars. The height, including the pedestal, is 8 feet 8 in- 
ches. The breadth across the shoulders is 2 ft. 8 inches, The body is 
eléthed ina waist-cloth (dhoti) held around the loins by means of a 
flat girdle tied ina knot infront, Another flat girdle is bound 
around the chest. The ornaments are necklace and a torque from 
which four tassels hang down on the back. An inscribed statue of 
female 6 feet 7 inches in height has been found near Besnagar, 
adjoining Bhilsa in the former Gwalior State. The figure wears a 
heavy head-dress as found at Bharhut and Sanchi, The modelling- 
is naturalistic. There is another colossal statue of a female at 
ener which is 7 feet high. It is locally known as the Telin or the 
olwoman, 


__ Bharhut. In 1873, Cunningham discovered at Bharhut 
which is about midway between Allahabad and Jubbulpur, the 


sculptured stones by sending them to Calcutta. The railing at 
Bharhut was a massive one. The pillars were 7 feet 1 inch in height 
and the coping stones were of the same length. The sculptures of 


gateway was erected during the rule of the Sunga d 
must have taken many years to complete the work. va the Bharat 
sculptures, we find illustrations of the Jatakas, scenes connected 


instruments, flags, standards and other symbols of pre & About 
o 


half medallions of the pillars are filled with flowered siosaia 


A . 


f singular beauty and delicacy of ex 


e 
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il-b: d the half medalli ‘oui on a a 
rail-bars and the medallions on.’ i are ed with a 
wonderful variety of bar relief subjects: “The comic monkey scenes 
show a sense of humour, freedom of fanc¥ua el 

There is a funny picture of a tooth being ext 
jaw by an elephant pulling a gigantic forceps. 
that India was a happy land in the days when B 


f Railings at Besnagar. We come across at 
sculptured railing similar to the one at Bharhut. 
is adorned with a frieze representing a religious p 
elephants, horses etc. divided into compartments a 
sinuosities of a lotus stem. The pillars exhibit various scenes in 
pånels and on the cross rails, elegant lotuses are carved r ‘ 


Bodh Gaya. There is also a sculptured railing at Bodhgaya. 
We come across 30 pieces, some of granite and others of 
sandstone. However, all of them are similar in style, irrespective of 
the material used. Most of the subjects are treated in low relief, 
The subjects on the coping are purely fancif:' while those on the 
panels and medallions include weird centaurs, winged beasts, dome- 
stic animals, sacred trees and different scenes .of human life. - An 
animal frieze on the coping is simliar to the one at Amravati. 
Another frieze on the coping pictures queer fish-tailed monsters. We 
have an interesting picture of an early Buddhist chapel enshrining 
the symbol of the preaching of the Law. We also come across two 
purely naturalistic pictures viz., an excellent buffalo and a husband 
and wife seated together. The treatment of the lotus.is excellent, 
It is the most characteristic and universal of all Indian art motives. 
There is also the illustration of an sacred tree, surrounded by a 
plain ‘railing, square in plan. There are illustrations of various 
fantastical hybrid creatures, winged lions and oxen, a centaur, a 
horse-headed female or Kinnara and a frieze of the fish-tailed 
monsters common at Mathura and in Gandhara. These are human. 
bodied and appear to be half Naga and halk Makara. 


Sanchi. Many things have been found at Sanchi which was 
in the former Bhopal State and now in Madhya Pradesh. These 
were not ‘destroyed because they were out of the path of the 
armies of Islam. Some injury was done by the amateur 
archaeologists but the same has been restored and it is rightly said 


‘that Sanchi today is a triumph of archaeological restoration. V.A, 


Smith points out that the importance of Sanchi in the history of 
Indian art rests chiefly upon four wonderful gateways forming the 
entrances to the procession path between the Stupa and the 
surrounding railing. These ateways were constructed towards the 
end of the first century B.C. This southern gateway had fallen 
before 1810. The Western gateway collapsed between 1860 and 1880, 
but the Northern and Eastern gateways have never fallen. Sir John 
Marshall, the Director General of Archaeology in India, deserves 
credit for repairing all the four. The gateways or Toranas stand 34 
feet high and are all substantially alike although they differ in 
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detail. All the critics are agreed that the gateways were built in | 


pairs and fhe Southern one is the earliest of the four. The capitals 
of its gate-posts are formed by four lions seated back to back, 
“idiren ea: and of the same type as there on Asoka’s 


inscribed pillar. There is a marked decline in the skill demonstrated 
by the contrast-between the lions on the gate-post and those on 
the inscribed pillar. The capitals of the gate-posts of the Northern 


` and Eastern, @@teways have four elephants standing back to back, 
and ying riders. There are four hideous dwarfs clumsily 
sculptured, on the capitals of the Western gateway. 


All the Sanchi sculptures, like the Ajanta paintings, deal 
with Buddhist subjects. We have weird winged figures hovering in 
the air, snake-headed or fish-tailed monsters emerging from. their 
caverns or haunting the deep, offering their silent homage|to 
Buddha. Monkeys also bow down in adoration before Buddha who 
turned the wheel of the Law and set it rolling through the world. 


Ina general way, the style of. the Sanchi reliefs resembles 

that of those at Bharhut. A specially pleasing feature of Sanchi art is 

` the elegant bracket figures, particularly that of the Woman and Tree 

motive. The beautiful decorative details of the pillar are worthy of 

careful study. V.A. Smith says: “No nation has surpassed the 

Indians in the variety and delicacy of the floral designs enriching 
their sculptures and pictures,” 


At the bottom of the left pillar of the Eastern Gate, we 
have the Yaksha guardian of the door in princely dress. His fellow 
stands opposite him on the other pillar. These Yakshas can be 
compared with the other Yakshas from Bharhut. The difference is 
that the treatment of figure and ornament at Sanchi is considerably 
more rhythmic than the one at Bharhut. We have the scene of 
Buddha’s vistory over the black snake and the conversion of 
Kashyapa at Uruvilva. The snake and the flames of the conflict 
and the astonished Brahmanas are all shown. However, the figure 
of Buddha is left to imagination, Below this scene, the story of 
the conversion of Kashyapa is continued and the incident of Buddha 
and the Brahman sacrifice is shown. Wood is being vut and the 
Preparations are being made, Fire springs up and dies at the 
command of Buddha. On the front of the same ‘pillar, the final 
incident of the Buddha walking on the waters is told, Kin 
Bimbisara is shown arriving at the gate of Rajagtiha.in his two- 
horsed chariot. The Bodhi tree shrine is also shown. «At Sanchi, 
while the method of exposition and the bulk of the decorative 
motives are the same as at Bharhut, the canonicalis very definitely 
to the fore and the technique has advanced considerably ” 


Mathura. Mathura is a very ancient city. It is the chief 
find-spot of Kushana sculpture. It is linked directly with Bharhut 
and Sanchi. There is an abundant supply of excellent red sandstone 
at Rupbas and other quarries in the neighbourhood of Mathura 
and that helped the growth of a school of sculptors who were able 
to supply idols to all ports of Northern India. They prepared 
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things for all religions. Most of the sculptures found from Mathura 
were used for adorning Jain and Buddhist stupas and consisted 
chiefly of railing pillars and medallions. The -ancient motives such 
as the bull and the fish-elephant (Makara) are “preserved. The 
bracket figure isa development of the “Woman and Tree” motive 
used for the same structural purpose as at” Sanchi. 


Many specimens of pillars of stone railing associated with 
stupas have been found from Mathura. Most of these Buddhist 
stupas have been found on the site of Huviska’s monastery in the 
old Jail or Jamalpur mound. The pillars have high-relief statuettes, 
usually of females, on the front and other panelled, scenes one above 
the other or floral patterns on the back. A pillar in the Mathura 
Museum presents a half-back view of a female. A male figure, pro- 
bably of a soldier, is exceptional but effectively designed. A well 
executed sculpture in the Indian Museum represents a youth riding 
a conventional lion, 


There is a seated Bodhisattva in the Mathura Museym in 
the traditional yogi attitude with his right shoulder bare anli the 
right hand raised in Abhaya Mudra. It has an inscription which 
reads : “For the welfare and happiness of all beings.” Tha drapery 
of this Bodhisattva is excessively formal in its folds. i 


A standing Buddha of the Mathura school has been found 
at Sarnath. There is an inscription on it bearing the date the 
third year of the Kushanas. It can be compared toa Bodhisattva 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. In the Sarnath sculpture, the 
Ushnisha seems to have been inset in the head by means of a tenon 
or mortice. The drapery and jewellery of these Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas is purely Indian: The Buddha figure found at 
Mathura resembles the Gandhara sculpture in its treatment of 
clothing and drapery. 


Amaravati. Many things have been found from Amaravati 
which is a small town on the south bank of the Krishna river in the 
Guntur in the District of Madras, This town. represents an ancient 
city called Dharanikota. Our information about the stupa of 
Amaravati and its surrounding railing or screen of marble is derived 
from the remnants found in the British Museum or the Central 
Museum, Madras and Colonel Mackenzie's drawings published by 
Mr. Fergusson and Dr. Burgess. In its earliest form, the stupa was 
built about 200 B.C. although many of the sculptures are of a later 
date and belong to the Kushana period. It appears that all the 
sculptures of the railing and casing were made during 100 years 
between A.D. 150 and 250. Formerly, it was belioved that. there were 
two railings but the present view is that there was only one railing. 
However, there are two types of sculptures belonging to two differ- 
ent periods. In the first type, the Buddha figure is not seen but in 
the second type, the Buddha figure is there. The second type is also 
richer and most of the sculptures are of the second type. The railing 
was 192 feet in diameter and 600 feet in circumference. It was 13 to 
14 feet high above the pavement. “It was constructed of upright 
slabs connected by three cross-bars between each pair of uprights, 
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which stood upon a plinth and supported a coping abort 2 feet 9 
inches in height. On the outer face, each upright was adorned with 
a full disk in the centre and half disk at top and bottom minor 
sculptures filling the interspaces.” Similar disks decorated the 
eross-bars. The coping was ornamented with a long wavy flower- 
roll carried by man. There was a frieze of animals and boys on the 
plinths in comic attitudes. There were elaborate decorations on the 
inner face. Every part of the structure was covered with sculptured 
reliefs. 


The slabs forming casing of the lower part of the stupa 
were carved nicely. There were 12 slabs-in each quadrant. The 
principal object depicted on each slab was a highly decorated stupa 
with its railing. The rest of the surface was covered with an infinite 
variety of figures. The view of V.A. Smith is that when fresh and 
perfèct, the Amaravati stupa must have produced an effect unri- 
valled in the world. 


A few separate images have been found at Amaravati. Two 
ofthem are large marble statues, 6 feet and 4 inches in height. 
‘The opaque drapery is treated ina formalized style. These images 
are similar to the Buddhas painted on the columns in Cave X at 
Ajanta. 


The view of Fergusson was that the sculptures of the Amara- 
vati school marked “the culmination of the art of sculptures in 
India.” However, this view is not accepted to-day. All critics 
‘agree with the view of Mr. Havell that the marbles of Amaravati 
-offer “delightfnl studies of animal life, combined with extremely 
beautiful conventionalized ornament” and that “the most varied 
and difficult movements of the human figure are drawn and modelled 
with great freedom and skill.” Havell says that originally the 
effect of tbe Amaravati marbles was heightened by colour and they 
should be regarded as “painted rilievos” rather than as true sculpture. 
V.A. Smith say that whether they were painted or not, they must 
have formed, when perfect, one of the most splendid exhibitions of 
artistic skill known in the history of the world. 


Gandhara Art. The Gandhara art is also a part of 
Buddhist art. The Gandhara territory included the modern Dis- 
trict of Peshawar, the valley of the Kabul river, Swat, Buner and 
other tribal territories as well as the western portion of the Punjab 
between the Indus and the Jhelum. The richest sites of Gandhara 
art are in the Yusufzai country to the north and north-east of Pesh- 
awar, comprising Jamalgarhi, Sahri-Bahlol, Takht-i-Bhai and many 
more. Some of the best sculptures come from Swat. All the sculp- 
tures come from Buddhist sites and were executed in the service of the’ 
Buddhist religion. Gandhara school did not deal at all with Jainism 
and Brahamanism. The subjects treated in the Gandhara sculptures 
are not only Buddhist but also purely Indian. M, Foucher rightly 
points out that in the Gandhara art, Buddha is everywhere. What- 
ever be the form which he assumes, whether a charming prince, 
emaciated ascetic or ideal monk or by whatever name he may be 
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called, Siddhartha, Sramana Gautama or Buddha Sakyamuni, Buddha 
dominates almost every composition. ` 


The material of the sculptures is usually a blue clay-slate. 
The stone was finished with fine plaster. The colour and gilding 
were freely used. 


A large number of heads, sometimes made of stucco and 
sometimes of terracotta, have been found. They'vary in dimensions 
from two or three inches to life size. The things found at Taxila 
are all stucco and clay. Moulds were used for the making of these 
heads. The Buddhists believed that the multiplication of the 
sacred image was an act of merit and no wonder there was a big 
demand for these heads and those were made from clay and sold 
at low prices. 


We come across Buddhas, Bodhisattvas or saints on the 
way to become Buddhas and many minor deities of the Buddhist 
pantheon. Gandhara sculptures deal with subjects from the serip- 
tures, legends and traditions of Mahayanism. From the Gandhara 
sculptures, we have an idea of the beliefs and practices of the follo- 
wers of Mahayanism. They also serve as a guide to the iconography 
of Buddhism. They also give usa picture of the life of Northern 
India during several centuries. We come across landscapes, towns, 
domestic interiors, streets, fields, trees and animals with unlimited 
realistic details. We also learn from those sculptures the furniture, 
vehicles, arms and tools used by the people. There are also illus- 
trations dealing with the manners and customs of the people, The 
fact is that every class of the population from prince to parish is 
represented in those sculptures. No subject of human interest. was 
regarded as material unsuitable for the sculptures of the Gandhara 
school, 


We come across the sculpture of a Buddha with long hair and 
moustaches. There is a sculpture of a seated Buddha in the 
Berlin Museum. It is considered to be one of the finest examples of 
the early Buddha type with coiled hair, moustaches and robe falling 
over the feet. A sculpture of Buddha has been found from Loriyan 
‘Tangai in Swat. It is 3 feet 10 inches x2 feet 8 inches. It represents 
the visit of the god Sakra (Indra) to Buddha while seated in 
a cave near Bodh Gaya, This sculpture is considered to be one of 
the most elaborate and beautiful products of Gandhara art. About 
this sculpture Grunwedel observes : “The Swat sculpture represents 
the visit of Sakra and his retinue, with the Gandharva harper 
Panchasika, to the Buddha while he was living in the Indras- 
ailaguha, a cave near Bodh Gaya. The entrance of the cave is 
surrounded by flames to represent to the glory of the Teacher, 
‘resplendent with a halo of many colours, extending to a fathom’s 
length all round his person’. Above and below, the birds, beasts, 
and trees indicate the isolation of the place. Indra appears aş a 
royal nage on right, doing reverence to the aseetic, with his 
parasol-bearer close behind, and the Devas (minor deities) of his 
train beyond on both gides. His peculiar crown or beaddress is * 
very similar to what we find also in the Mathura sculpture. Tho 
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figure of the Gandharva ician on the other side has been much 
damagéd by the fracture of the s but his harp is’still visible.” 


We have many representations of Buddha in various forms. 
In one case, Master (Buddha) is depicted with flames issuing from 
his head and the water of life from his feet. This represents the 
fire and water miracle (Yamaka-Pratiharava) mentioned in Jataka 
No. 483. In another sculpture Buddha is seated undera tree. In 
another, he is seated on a diamond throne. In another, he is 
seated ona lotus throne with the soles of the feet turned up in 
Yogi fashion. The right shoulder is bared. This represents the 
Great Miracle at Sravasti when the Buddha multiplied his person in 
air and was heard preaching on all sides. 


In the Lahore Museum, there is the sculpture of the Emacia- 
ted Buddha. It is two feet 8} inches high. This sculpture shows 
the Buddha as he sat at Bodh Caya making efforts to attain know- 
ledge by the severest austerities. 


A large statuette has been found near Peshawar and at 
present it is in the Lahore Museum. It represents a royal personage 
seated on a throne, with his left footon a foot-stool and his left 
hand grasping a spear, This has been identified as Kuvera or 
Vaisravana, god of riches and the King of the Yakshas who played 
a very important part in Indian Buddhism. This image is free from 
the tinge of effeminacy. Excavations at Sahri Behlol have yielded 
another figure‘of Kuvera seated beside him. It is considered to be 
one of the most delicately modelled works of the Gandhara school. 


We have a sculpture depicting the birth of Buddha. He 
was born from his mother’s side as she stood undera tree in the 
LumbiniGarden (modern Rummindei). On the left is the god Indra 
or Sakra with his high head dress receiving the child. Behind him 
stand Brahma- and two other unnamed gods. The woman who 
supports the mother is her sister. Three attendants balance the 
gods on.the other side. The figures are thoroughly naturalistic men 
and women, They are so cleverly modelled and ingeniously 
arranged-as not to interfere with one another, The draperies are treat- 
ed with freedom‘and variety. The view of V.A. Smith is that this is 
the finest of the more complex stone pictures produced by the 
Gandhara school. 3 


There is a sculpture relating to the story of the Great 
Renunciation, It shows how Buddha gave up his worldly life. There 
is the representation of Chandaka, the groom, leading out the horse 
Kantbaka ready saddled for his master’s use. The modelling of this 
horse is better-than that of the animal in Indian sculpture generally. 


Another sculpture represents the worship by shaven monks 
of the Trisul symbol indicating the Buddha, the law (Dhamma) and 
the church (Samgha). There is an imperfect frieze in the British 
Museum about 16 inches long by 6} inches high. It has been inter- 
preted ‘by M. Foucher as a representation of marine deities in a 
quasi-Greek fashion. 


ein 
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V.A. Smith points out that the general impression produced. 
by a study of the Gandhara sculptures is that they forma class 
by themselves apart from the main current of the evolution of art 
within the limits of India. M. Foucher says that the Gandhara 
school of art has no direct filial relations with the earlier art of 
Maurya and Sunga times. The view of V.A. Smith is that the deve- 
lopment of the Gandhara school during the first century of the 
Christian era was the direct result of a fresh importation into the 
frontier regions of Hellenistic ideas expressed in the forms then 
current throughout th> Roman empire. The view of Cunningham 
was that the importation of artists and ideas was closely associated 
and dependent on the extension of the foreign Indo-Scythian and 
Kushana empires as they gradually advanced their borders from 
the Oxus to the Ganges and possibly as far as the Narbada. 
Hewever, this view is not accepted today. All the available evi- 
dence leads to the conclusion that the development and extension of 
the Gandhara school was done under the patronage of the great 
Kushana kings who may have imported foreign artists, Those 
foreign:artists may have been accepted as teachers by the local 
Indian sculptors who adapted. the new methods to their own pur. 
poses. It is to be noted that the foreign elements in the Gandhara 
art-tended to diminish with the passage of time. Generally speak- 
ing, the sculptures witha marked Greek character should be consi- 
dered ‘as belonging to the early. period and those most Indianised 
as belonging to the comparatively later period. There are some 
critics. who are of the view that as the Gandhara art was Indianised, 
its original excellence began to decay. However, this view is not 
accepted by the nationalist school represented by Dr. Commara- 
swamy and Mr: Havell. Their view is that the earliest Gandhara 
sculptors were no better than méchanical craftsman, hirelings follow- 
ing more or less Hellenistic traditions, engaged by the frontier 
kings. They produced ‘soulless puppets, debased types of the 
Greek and Roman pantheon posing ‘uncomfortably in the attitudes 
of Indian asceticism” and tarred with tle-vices of commercialism, 
insincerity and want of. spirituality.” To quote Havell, “The 
insincerity and want of.spirituality typical of nearly ‘all the art of 
Gandhara are, as I haye said, most conspicuons inthe earliést exam- 
ples or those which are attributed to the first century of our era 
when the Roman influence was. strongest, Tivo centuries, later, in 
the sculptures of the Loriyan Tangai Monastery which. Professor 
Grunwedel describes as belonging to: the best period of Gandhara, 
the art: has become more Indian, more national and more spiritual, 
but it has not yet achieved the true ideal of Indian art. Since, 
however, it is Indian influence, Indian thought which has so far 
perfected the style, it is sutely incorrect to say that the ideal of 
Indian Buddhist art has been created by foreigners, Foreign hands 
may have held the tools bat the influences which have dominated the 
art have been throughout Indian.” The view: of V,A. Smith is that 
we are not entitled to denounce the Gandhara art as lacking in 
spirituality cto, merely because it does not express the ideas of 
Ellora and Elephanta. As a matter of fact, many of the good 
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Gandhara sculptures may be fairly held to express with admirable 
feeling and sincerity the ideal of a saintly Indian man and to be 
not lacking in “restrained dignity.” Smith points out that the 
beautiful Bodhisattva is not a “soulless puppet.” There is a lot of 
restrained dignity in the Kuvera inthe Lahore Museum. Many of 
the Buddhas are equal to any of the images from Java and Ceylon, 


It is pointed out that the political conditions in India did 
not allow the influence of Gandhara’ ¢:t to penetrate deeply into 
the interior of India. The Kushana empire broke up and there was 
a lot of anarchy in the country after that. The Guptas who came 
after did not include the Punjab in their territory and hence were 
separated from Gandhara bya foreign territory. However, it can- 
not be denied that the Gandhara art had great success in the Far 
East. It became the parent of the Buddhist art of Chinese Turki- 
stan, Mongolia, China, Korea and Japap. This fact is proved by 
the discovery ofa large number of sculptures and paintings in the 
manner of Gandhara throughout Chinese Turkistan: The Indian 
infiuence affected the art of China and Japan only in its application 
to Indian teaching. * Khotan was also influenced by Indian art, 
Early in the 7th century Bajna and his son, Weitschu-I-song, dis- 
tinguished painters from Khotan,. visited the Chinese court and 
founded the Indo-Chinese school of painting. China transmitted. 
the Indian forms of Buddhist art to Korea and from there it pass 
Japan. Prof. Grunwedel and other authors have shown'that the 
prevalent forms of Buddhist artin the Far East originated in 
Gandhara. 


Gupta Art. The Gupta art is essentially Brahmanical but 
there are also examples of Buddhist art during this period. Among 
the excellent sculptures of the Gupta age excavated at Sarnath, 
the most pleasing is the seated Buddha in white sandstone, 5} feet 
in height. Buddha is represented with his fingers in the Mudra 
position. The wheel and the five adoring disciples are depicted on 
the pedestal. The woman with a child on the left is probably 
intended for the pious donor of the image. The halo is beautifully 
decorated. The style is marked by refined restraint. It is free 
from all extravagance or monstrosity, The modelling displays high 
artistic skill. The robe is close-fitting. 


We have the sculpture ofa standing Buddha of the 5th 
century inthe Mathura Museum. It is 7 feet 24 inches in height. 
It is related to the Sarnath seated image in many respects but 
differs in the treatment of drapery. The body is shown skilfully 
through the transparent garment. 


There is a copper image of Buddha in the Museum and Art 
Gallery at Birmingham, It was originally found in the hall of a 
ruined monastery situated at Sultanganj on the Ganges in the 
Bhagalpur District and one of the discoverers took it to England 
and presented it to the Birmingham Museum. This image is 7} feet 
in height. It is similar to the one at Sarnath. The robes on it 
are almost smooth and the folds are marked very faintly. The 
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garments aré transparent. The view of Rajendralala Mitra is that 
the material used in the image is ‘very pure copper,” cast in two 
distinct layers. It was made in several sections. 


At the adjoining village of Mankuwar, a very perfect seated 
Buddha of unusual type has been found. It has a dedicatory ins- 
cription bearing the date 448-9 A. D: It has a peculiar head dress, 
The webbed hand is one of the traditional marks of a Buddha 
„ccording to some schools, The wheel is a symbol of the turning 
of the wheel of the Law by Buddha.- The expression of the face 
differs from that of other images. The clothing is Indian waist- 
cloth which is quite different from the robe of the ordinary Buddha, 


Ajanta Frescoes. The subjects of the frescoes at Ajanta 
are almost exclusively Buddhist. They include numerous figures of 
Buddha and representations of secret objects and symbols, The 
more complex compositions deal with either the incidents of the 
life of Buddha or those related in the Jataka stories. Miscellaneous 
Buddhist subjects include the Litany of Avalokitesvara and scenes 
from the life of Buddha and the Wheel of life. i 


Mr. Griffiths has described the masterly skill of the Ajanta 
artist in decorative design in the ceiling panels of Cave I in these 
words ; “The smaller panels are ornamented with designs as varied 
and graceful as they are fanciful. Some with grotesque little 
figures, rich in humour and quantly dressed in Persian turbans, 
coats, and striped stockings, gambolling amid fruits and flowers ; 
dancing, drinking, or playing upon instruments ; or chattering 
together ; some with animals combined, with the lotus, drawn mith 
remarkable fidelity and action ; as the elephant, humped bull, and 
the monkey ; parrots, geese and conventional birds singly and in 
pairs, with foliated crests, and tails convoluted like heraldic lamb- 
requins, showing the upper and under surface of the ornament. 
Some contain the large pink lotus, full-bloom, half-bloom, and in 
bud, as well as the smaller red and white; some with the mango 
(Magnifera indica), custard apple (Anona squamosa) ; a round fruit 
which may be the bel (Aegle marmelos) or the lime (Limbu) ; 
another that looks like the brinjal or aubergine (Solanum melon- 
gena), and many others. 


“The ornament in these panels is painted alternately on a 
black and ted ground. The ground colour was first laid all over the 
panel, and then the ornament painted solidly upon this in white. 
Tt was further developed by thin transparent colours over the 
white.” 

The figures of Buddha painted on the pillars of Cave X can 
be assigned to 5th century A.D, or a little later. The nimbus and 
draperies are similar to the sculptures of Gandhara. The represen- 
tation in the left end of the verandah of the Buddhist Wheel of Life 
is interesting as an illustration of popular Buddhist teaching in the 
6th century A.D. The dimensions of the Ajanta painting are 8 feet 
7 inches by 5 feet 1 inch. This was supposed to represent the 
legend of the landing of King Vijay in Ceylon and his coronation 
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as described in the Pali Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa but is actually 
a faithful rendering ofthe Simhala Avadana. Cave XIX is elabo- 
rately carved throughout. Its porch and front are covered with 
beautiful sculpture. The paintings include many effigies of Buddha. 
These were considered by Mr. Fergusson to be “one of the most 
perfect specimens of Buddhist art in India.” The numerous large 
wall-pictures in Cave I include the Temptation of Buddha. The 
same subject is effectively treated ina sculpture in Cave XXVI. 
About the Ajanta frescoes, Mr. Griffiths writes ; “Inspite 
of its obvious limitations, I find the work so accomplished in execu- 
tion, so consistent in convention, so vivacious and varied in design 
and full of such evident delight in beautiful form and colour, that 
I cannot help ranking it with some of the early art which the world 
has to praise in Italy........ -The Ajanta workmanship is 
admirable ; long subtle curves are drawn with great precision in a 
line of unvarying thickness with one sweep of the brush; the touch 
is often bold and vigorous, the handling broad, and in some cases thé 


impasto is as solid as in the best Pompeian work......... ‘The draperies, . 


too, are thoroughly understood, and though the folds may be some- 
what conventionally drawn, they express most thoroughly the pecu- 
Jiarities of the Oriental treatment of unsewn cloth.........For the 
purposes of art-education no better examples could be placed before 
an Indian art-student than those to be found in the caves of Ajanta, 
Here, we have art with life in it, human faces full of expression, 
limbs drawn with grace and action, flowers which bloom, birds which 
soar, and beasts that spring, or fight, or patiently carry burdens ; 
all are taken from Nature’s book— growing after her pattern, and in 
this respect differing entirely from Muhammadan art, which is 
unreal, unnatural, and therefore incapable of development.” (The 
Paintings of the Buddhist Caves of Ajanta, pp:7—9). 
Mr. Laurence Binyon says: “The art of Ajanta is characteriz- 
` ed by the strong outline which marks the early Asiatic style; the 
colouring appears to have been heavy and hot; the figures.and faces 
are animated—there is force and individuality in them, a strong 
sense of life. We feel that the painters were possessed by their sub- 
ject; they worked with fervour and devotion...... This, and the:scale 
of the frescoes, make a forcible and imposing impression. Yet the 
art of Ajanta has not passed the primitive stage. With all: the feel- 
ing for life in individual figures that the painters show, they betray 
as yet little of that instinct by which an art develops—the instinct 
towards unity, towards the conception of a subject asa synthetic 
whole. Their compositions are crowded and incoherent. In details 
and in single groups and forms, on the other hand, there is grace, 
dignity and character ...... What is lacking in the Ajanta paintings, 
what is so signally ' manifest in Chinese painting throughout its 
history, is that powerful creative instinct and aesthetic perception 
which make for synthetic unity in art,that sense of controlling rhythm 
and balance which inspires all fine design.” (Painting in the Far 
East, pp. 35,50). 
Buddhist art is to be found in Ceylon also. Many Buddhist 
Stupas or Dagabas bigger than those found in India, exist in Ceylon. 
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The Jetawanarama stands ona stone platform nearly 8 acres in ex- 
tent. The space included within the walled enclosures is about 14 
acres. It is 251 feet high. The Abhayagiri Stupa is said to have been 
originally erected in the last century B. C, The Thupatama was 
built in the time of Asoka. Mr. Bell has given the following descrip- 
tion of the Vijayarama at Anuradhapura erected in or about the 8th 
century for the use of the community of Tantric Mahayanist Budd- 
hists : “Here existed a typical Sangharama, or Buddhist establish- 
ment, perfect in itself, with its shrines and meeting-hall, its priestly 
residences, bath-house, store-rooms, ponds, ete.” 


“Broadly, the monastery consisted of a raised quadrangle, 
288 feet north and south by 268 feet East and West, walled, with 
entrances at the cardinal points, enclosing a dagaba and three vih- 
aras (temples), and having an open hall attached to the North. Out- 
side this temenos was first a walk, then twelve annexes, even! 
grouped, surrounded bya moat, with the chief pansala (monks’ 
residences), a bathing-house, and a few other buildings on the South 
and Weat; the whole covering an area of 12} acres, bounded by a 
quadrangular wall of stone, 200 yards by 300 yards, traces of which 
may still be seen. From the’ lodge (mura- ge) a broad street led 
straight to the inner quadrangle.” 


The Buddhist temples in Ceylon differ from the Indian 
temples. Ordinarily, they are rectangular buildiigs of either brick 
or stone. They are frequently arranged in group of five. Four small 
shrines are placed symmetrically round a larger central shrine. Shrin- 
es of the Hindu gods find an honoured place in the Buddhist build- 
ings. Vishnu is regarded as protector of Ceylon and is worshipped in 
subordination to Buddha, The Polonnaruwa shrine is considered b 
Mr. Bell tobe “the most beautiful specimen of Buddhist stone 
architecture existing in Ceylon.’” His view is that “no photogaphs 
or drawings can adequately reproduce nor can words but faintly 
outline, the inexpressible charm” of the inner platform. The struc- 
ture is about 80 feet in diameter. It is circular. It stands ona 
terrace which is circular and 125 yards in diameter. It was intended 
fon the reception of the tooth-relic. The centre was occupied by a 
small Dagaba surrounded. by 16 statues and two concentric circles 
of granite columns, 20 and 16 in number respectively. 


A large number of colossal images of Buddha, seated, stand- 
ing or recumbent have been found in Ceylon. One of the oldest images 
of Buddha is a battered seated figure at Tantri-malai which wears. 
a conical cap. Mr. parker assigns it to the beginning of the Christian 
era. One of the best Buddhas of early age is from the Toluvila ruins, 
Anuradhapura. There is a colossal seated image of Buddha at Panku- 
liya Vihare, Anuradhapura and a smaller image of Buddha at Vihare 
no. 2, Polonnaruwa. The largest statue of Buddha in Ceylon and 
perhaps the most impressive is at Awkana. It is 46 feet in height, 
including the pedestal. It was cut from the face of an enormous 
boulder, practically in the round, being joined to the rock only by 
slight support. There is also a colossal standing image of Buddha at 
Saseruwa. The colossal standing image at the Gal-Vihara, Polonnaruwa 
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is that of Ananda, a disciple of Buddha. It is one of the most impos- 
and interesting statues in Ceylon. Ananda stands watching a 
recumbent figure of dying Buddha. 


Buddhist art is also to be found in Java, Sumatra, Bali, 
Borneo, Cambodia, Siam, Tibet, Nepal and Central Asia. The best 
known monument of Java isthat of budur, “a hill in nine stages.” 
The importance of this moument lies in the immense series of about 
2000 bas-reliefs adorning the galleries which, if laid end to end, would 
extend more than 2 miles. The best reliefs of the panels of the so- 
called 2nd gallery exceediug 200 in number are arranged in two 
series. The upper series presents in stone pictures the life of Buddha 
as told in the Lalita Vistara. The scenes of the lower series illustrate 
the Divyavadana and other Buddhist romances, including some of the 
Jatakas, The intention of the designer of the monument was that the 


bes te! while ing a Pradakshina (round) of the monument, 
should -have a complete ledge of the doctrines of Buddhism of 
the Mahayanist style. 


The view of Havell is that the reliefs at Borobudur exhibit 
“supremely devout and spontaneous art,” far excelling by their 
simplicity, unaffected naivete, artistic feeling, imagination and magni- 
ficent conventionalism of the accessories the work of Ghiberti on the 
bronze doors of the Baptistery at Florence which Michael Angels 
declared “tobe worthy tobe the gates of Paradise.” He further 
says that the simple life led by the artists of Borobudur left them 
in peace to concentrate their whole soul on this work and kept their 
minds free and able to listen to’ the voices of Nature and of the 
own inspiration. This view is not accepted by M. Foucher who con- 
tends that the compositions of Borobudur were not prompted by the 
voices of Nature but by a business-like systematic endeavour to give 
visual expression to set passages in favourite authors, There was. 

` nothing to show that the artists led simple lives. One cannot help. 
praising the artists who executed more than two miles of stone pic- 
tures, almost uniform in beauty and skill of a very high order. 


Some images have also been found in Java. There is a 
beautiful image of Prajna-Paramita now at Leyden. It is the name 
ofa sacred book of the Mahayanist school. According to Havell, 
this image is “one of the most spiritual creations of any art, 
Eastern or Western”. 


The explorations carried on by Sir Aurel Stein, Professor 
Grunwedel, Dr. V. Le Coq and other savants in Chinese Turkistan 
lying North of Tibet, to the West of China and North and South 
of the Taklamakan or Gobi Desert have brought to light sand- 
buried and other ruins of ancient civilizations. Thousands of manu- 
scripts in many soripts and many works of art, historical and plastic, 
have been found. All these show that China Turkistan was the 
meeting ground of Indian, Persian, Chinese and Hellenistic 


civilizations. 
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The picture of a four-armed Buddhist saint or Bodhisattva: 
in the the guise of a Persian with black beard and whiskers holding 
a thunderbolt (Vajra) in his left hand has been found from the 
remains of the 8th century at Dandan-Uiliq which was abandoned. 
soon after 791 A.D. The four arms are a distinetly Indian feature. 


At the ruined city of Idiqut-i-Shahri, the German explorers 
found the remains of Buddhist buildings and art associated in such 
& way with Manichean and Nestorian buildings as to show that 
for centuries the followers of the rival creeds continued to live 
together, However, in or about the 9th century A.D., the Buddhists 
were massacred by the Chinese. Dr. V. Le Coq\ found a Chamber 
filled with the skeletons of monks and other signs of ruthless 
slaughter. At this site, curious votice flags, both Manichean and 
Buddhist, have been found with designs painted on plaster applied 
to long strips of cotton.’ 


Bajna was one of the many foreign artists in the service of 
the Chinese Emperor, Yang-Ti (A.D. 605-17). Before him were two 
Indian monks at the imperial court, their names being Kabodha 
and Dharmakusha. Both Bajna and his son enjoyed high reputation 
as Buddhist artists. Buddhist pictures in China relate to religion 
only and nothing else. The art of Ajanta did not produce any 
effect on the general development of painting in China. In Japan, 
the only example of the imitation of the Ajanta style is the wall- 
painting in the temple of Horiuji at Nara of about A.D, 607. 


The plastic art of both Tibet and Nepal is Indian in origin 
and continaes to be so in its essentials. We have came across a 
large number of images of Buddhist saints. The effigies of Buddhas 
and deities are conventional. They are often gilt and decorated 
with turquoises. The goddess Tara in various forms is the favourite 
but many other deities are also represented. In some images, we 
come across the Bodhisattva Manjusri and his consort Sarasvati, 
goddess of music and poetry. 

Buddhist art in India and outside made progress when 
Buddhism itself was making progress not only in India but also 
abroad. However, Buddhist art began to decline and ultimately 
disappeared with the decline and fall of Buddhism in India. 
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APPENDIX A 
MODERN HISTORIANS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


Our present knowledge of Ancient Indian History is, to a 
large extent, due to the untiring devotion of a large number of 
historians and it is desirable to know something about them, 


Christian Lassen 1800—1876) belonged to Norway. He 
spent most of his working life'as Professer of Indian Langu 
and Literature at the University of Bonn, He took keen interest 
in the work of Prinsep, Masson, and the other early students of 
coins and inscriptions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He made 
an independent attempt to decipher the Brahmi script. Indische 


work has been described as “one of the world’s greatest monuments 
of untiring industry and critical scholarship.” It is true that most 
of the views put forward by Lassen have been found to be 
wrong by the latest researches on the subject, but the work is 
rightly considered to be a mile-stone in the progress of the science 
of Indology. Lassen was amin of marvellous learning and great 
simplicity 

Vicent A. Smith (1848—1920) joined the Indian Civil Service 
in 1869 and rose to the rank of Commissioner in what is now known 
as Uttar Pradesh He retired from service in 1900. In 1904, he 
published the first edition of “Early History of India.” The second 
edition was published in 1908 and the third one in 1914. The 
fourth edition was published in 1924 after the death of Smith by 
S.M. Edwards. In 1911, Smith published “History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon.” In 191) was published “Oxford History of 
India”. He also wrote a book on Asoka. In addition to the 
above, Smith wrote a monograph on Akbar and a book called 
“Indian Constitutional Reform viewed in the Light of History 
(1919)”. He also wrote a large number of articles on Ancient 
India. Smith has been rightly criticised by many scholars on 
account of his anti-Indian feelings. 


Emile Senart and Sylvain Levi, the two Savants of France, 
made valuable contributions to the study of Ancient Indian 
History. 

Louis de la Vallee Poussin (1869—1938) was for a long time 
Professor of the Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin at the 
University of Ghent. His work was mainly in the field of Buddhist 
metaphysics and logic. He was an authority on Buddhism. He 
wrote his three volumes in 1924, 1930.and 1935 in the well-kno wn 
Histoire du Monde series. His works are known for their thorou gh. 
ness and critical approach. In spite of his great learning, he be. 
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lieved that most of our knowledge of Ancient India was such as 
could be changed as a result of further researches, He viewed 
Ancient India with dispassion and he saw little in it to praise or 
blame. However, he had a deep realisation of the true character 
of Ancient Indian civilization. He possessed the ability to grasp 
the essentials of her culture. 

During the nineteenth century, Bhagwanlal Indraji, Bhau 
Daji, and Rajendralal Mitra made valuable contributions to the 
study of Ancient Indien History. Their main work was one of 
editing the inscriptions and manuscripts. They also wrote a large 
number of papers dealing with Ancient Indian History. 


Sir R.G. Bhandarkar (1837— 1925) was the earliest »mportant 
Indian historian of Ancient India. He was a versatile scholar. 
He also worked on Sanskrit and Prakrit Grammar, religion, and 
prilonophy. His contributions in these fields are as important as 

is work in the historical field. He was the author of ‘The Early 
History of the Deccan” and “A Peep into the Early History 
of India”. He was also the author of “The Critical, Comparative, 
and Historical Methods of Inquiry as Applied to Sanskrit Scholarship 
and Philology and Indian Archaeology.” He made a strong plea 
for the application of scientific method in Indological studies, In 
his Presidential Address to the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 
1919, he attacked the tendencies of the Indian scholars towards re- 
jecting foreign influence on the development of his country’s 
civilization and to claim high antiquity for some of the occurrences 
in its history. 

K.P. Jayaswal (1881—1937) was not only a lawyer but also a 
great scholar of Sanskrit. In 1918, he published his famous book 
called Hindu Polity. It was a very great success and is read even 
now with great interest. While editing the Buddhist text of 
Manjushri Mulkalpa, Jayaswal added a few pages in English and 
gave the book the name of “An Imperial History of India A haan 
He also wrote “History of India, A.D. 150 to A.D. 350”. To begin 
with, this book was published in the Journal of Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society but later on the same was issued in the 
form of a book. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji also made a lot of contribution 
to the study of Ancient Indian History. The important books 
written by him are History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Acti- 
vity, Local Government in Ancient India, Fundamental Unity 
of India, Men and Thought in Ancient India, Hindu Civilization, 
Asoka, Harsba, Chandragupta Maurya, The Gupta Empire, etc. 

Dr, H.C. Raychauduri is the famous author of “Political 
History of Ancient India.” The first edition of this book was 
published in 1923 and it has gone into very many editions after 
that. According to Dr. A.L. Basham, “The book is, in fact, a work 
of research, not only gathering together the data of earlier scholars 
but making original contributions in almost every chapter. Ray- 
chaudburi’s brilliant attempt at making sense of the very tenuous 
data of the pre-Buddhist period earned the unqualified praise of de 
la Vallee Poussin and his chronology of this period, is, in my 
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opinion, the only one which has only the likelihood of a ima- 
ting to truth. many other respects, the ‘Political of 
Ancient India” shows itself to be the work of a first class mind”. 
(Studies in Indian History and Culture, p. 224), It has rightly 
been said that this book has affected the historical thinking of a 
whole generation of Indians, 


Dr. R.C. Majumdar is another historian of Ancient India 
whose contribution to the study of Ancient Indian History cannot 
be ignored. He is the editor of the many volumes on Ancient Indian 
History -published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan. In this 
connection. the Vedic Age, the Age, of Imperial Unity. the Classi- 
cal Age, and the Age of Imperial Kanauj are important. He is also 
co-author with Dr. Altekar of “The Vakataka—Gupta Age”. Dr. 
Majumdar has also written a lot on Greater India. His important 
works are Champa (1927), Suwarna Dweep, Kambuj Desh (1944). 
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